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ENERGY  VERSUS  GENIUS. 


Success  or  failure  is  the  lot  of  all 
men.  There  is  no  intermediate  posi- 
tion, no  neutral  ground.  There  may 
be  degrees  of  success  or  failure.  Suc- 
cess in  some  cases  is  more  brilliant 
than  in  others.  Some  failures  are 
more  serious  than  others,  yet  we  may 
say  that  every  man's  life,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  either  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  then, 
why  is  it  that  some  succeed,  while 
others  fail?  Why  is  it  that  one  man 
reaches  positions  of  eminence  and 
distinction,  whose  life  is  one  of  noble 
achievements  and  brilliant  success, 
while  another  grovels  in  the  lowest 
stations  of  life,  never  accomplishing 
anything  noble?  Shall  we  say  it  is 
because  one  is  a  genius,  and  the  other 
is  not  ?  Or  is  it-  because  one  says  "  I 
will,"  and  the  other  says  "  I  cannot 
succeed?" 

As  a  rule  it  is  owing  to  the  latter 
cause,  and  not  to  a  difference  in  nat- 
ural gifts.    Do  not  understand  me  to 


take  the  position  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  point  of  original  intellect. 
There  undoubtedly  is  a  difference. 
Yet  there  is  truth  in  this  saying : 
"  If  a  man  has  genius,  energy  will 
improve  it  ;  if  he  has  none,  energy 
will  supply  the  deficiency." 

A  few  have  reached  high  position, 
apparently  with  little  effort.  By  a 
few  strokes  of  genius  they  have  as- 
tonished the  world  and  have  been 
classed  among  its  heroes.  These, 
however,  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
That  energy  which  laughs  at  impossi- 
bilities and  scorns  the  idea  of  failure  ; 
which  never  repines  at  adversity  nor 
shrinks  from  honorable  labor,  is  the 
faithful  pilot  which  has  led  the 
world's  great  men  up  the  rugged  path 
to  renown. 

Had  Demosthenes  relied  on  his  ge- 
nius alone  for  distinction,  his  name 
would  have  been  unheard  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  own  community. 
The  orator  was  his  ideal  of  greatness. 
His  one  longing  desire  was  to  possess 
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the  charming  powers  of  eloquence. 
Although  surrounded  by  difficulties 
which  seemed  insurmountable,  yet, 
with  a  determination  which  defied  all 
opposition,  he  surmounted  every  ob- 
stacle and  became  the  world's  model 
orator. 

Columbus  may  be  classed  among 
the  men  of  genius,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  is  a  most  striking  example  of 
that  energy  and  determination  which 
succeed  in  the  face  of  all  opposition. 
His  proposed  enterprise  was  one  of 
most  gigantic  proportions,  fraught 
with  dangers,  and  of  uncertain  issue. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  most  adverse 
circumstances.  He  failed  to  secure 
from  his  own  country  that  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  which  he  de- 
served. He  and  his  cherished  plan 
were  alike  objects  of  ridicule  and 
contempt.  Yet  in  the  very  face  of 
all  these  opposing  elements  he  perse- 
vered with  an  energy  almost  without 
a  parallel  in  history.  We  know  the 
result — the  discovery  of  our  own 
beautiful  land,  with  all  its  varied  re- 
sources, which  has  grown  into  a 
mighty  nation.  This  is  largely  the 
outgrowth  of  the  indomitable  energy 
of  one  man. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  genius.  His  philosophical  re- 
searches and  his  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  cause  and  effect  in  nature 
were  profound.  His  achievements 
show  that  he  was  no  less  a  man  of 
energy.  To  bring  under  control  the 
subtle  power  of  electricity  and  render 
it  subservient  to  the  use  of  man,  was 
a  vast  enterprise,  yet  he  goes  to  the 
lonely  mountain-top  and  awaits  the 
approach  of   the  storm.    Here  the 


powers  of  his  energy  are  displayed 
when  he  meets  face  to  face  the  fiery 
serpent  and  conquers  him.  Genius 
contrived,  energy  executed. 

If  we  trace  the  growth  and  progress 
of  our  own  country,  from  its  discov- 
ery to  the  present  time,  we  shall  find 
that  energy  is  a  quality  pervading  ev- 
ery department  in  which  success  has 
crowned  the  efforts  of  man.  Strength- 
ened by  it,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were 
encouraged  to  cross  the  broad  Atlan- 
tic and  try  their  fortune  in  the  wilds 
of  a  new  world  ;  to  change  the  peace- 
ful abodes  of  civilized  life  for  a  vast 
and  uncultivated  wilderness  inhabited 
by  savages.  How  interesting  the 
contrast !  It  has  been  transformed 
into  a  prosperous  and  enteprising  na- 
tion. Flourishing  towns  and  cities 
and  all  the  .resources  of  a  wealthy 
and  prosperous  people  are  now  to  be 
seen  where  once  stood  the  hut  of  the 
Indian.  The  principal  moving  power 
through  all  these  successive  changes 
has  been  unbending  energy. 

These  are  examples  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  energy,  and 
illustrations  of  what  may  yet  be  ac- 
complished by  it. 

In  the  path  of  one  who  is  just  en- 
entering  upon  his  career  lie  many 
difficulties.  The  way  to  eminence  is 
not  one  along  which  he  is  carried  sim- 
ply by  force  of  gravitation.  Gravita- 
tion is  against  him.  It  is  vain  for 
him  to  imagine  that  he  can  glide  like 
the  current  of  the  river,  and  at  last, 
without  any  effort  of  his  own,  find 
himself  elevated  to  the  position  of 
the  great  and  renowned.  The  path  is 
rugged  and  steep.  At  every  turn  he 
meets  an  obstacle.    To  reach  the  goal 
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requires  strong  and  vigorous  climbing. 
Let  him  take  a  glance  along  his  path- 
way, and  he  may  get  a  faint  glimpse 
of  the  tasks  which  lie  before  him. 
Almost  at  the  very  outset  his  youth- 
ful anticipations  are  darkened  by  the 
sight  of  that  old-field  school-house, 
within  whose  walls  he  must  be  con- 
fined day  after  day  and  go  through  a 
wearisome  and  monotonous  routine 
of  study  and  recitation,  with  the 
searching  eye  of  the  teacher  forever 
upon  him.  Just  beyond  is  the  acade- 
my, with  its  course  of  difficult  and 
unpleasant  duties  through  which  he 
must  pass.  In  the  distance  looms  up 
the  college  where  he  must  spend  years 
of  hard  study,  grapple  with  the  diffi- 
cult and  the  abstract,  and  perform  an 
unbroken  round  of  arduous  duties. 
He  enters  a  profession,  and  years  of 
labor  and  disappointment  are  required 
to  establish  a  reputation.  Care  and 
diligence  are  required  to  maintain  that 
reputation  and  insure  success. 

Now,  is  it  the  man  of  genius  alone 
who  is  able  to  make  his  way  through 
these  vicissitudes,  to  press  down  the 
barriers  to  success,  and  attain  the  po- 
sition of  usefulness  ?  Is  there  not 
something  more  required  ?  The  most 
gifted  powers  of  the  mind  without 
the  impelling  force  of  energy  "must 
lie  dormant  and  inactive.  Genius,  in- 
deed, is  a  desirable  gift.  The  power 
to  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
to  understand  the  various  relations  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  to  analyze  social 
and  intellectual  problems,  is  a  quality 


worthy  of  the  highest  appreciation. 
Yet  he  who  is  not  thus  gifted  should 
not  be  discouraged.  If  he  sets  his 
aim  high  and  perseveres  with  unbend- 
ing determination,  he  is  sure  to  make 
his  mark  in  the  world.  Truly  has  it 
been  said  that  every  man  is  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune.  It  is  not  a 
matter  depending  on  the  uncertainties 
of  fate,  not  a  mere  game  of  chance 
in  which  the  one  who  happens  to  be 
born  a  genius  carries  off  the  prize, 
but  largely  a  matter  of  personal  choice. 
There  are  two  avenues,  the  one  lead- 
ing upward  to  that  which  is  noble  and 
honorable,  the  way  along  which  the 
world's  great  men  have  travelled,  the 
sure  and  the  only  road  to  success. 
While  the  other  tends  downward  to 
that  which  is  low  and  grovelling,  the 
end  of  which  is  failure.  The  one  in- 
volves severe  toil,  and  he  who  reaches 
the  goal  must  carve  his  way  through 
difficulties,  endure  disappointments, 
and  recognize  no  such  thing  as  failure. 
The  other  involves  no  labor,  but  indo- 
lence itself  will  carry  you  down  its 
steep  declivities  to  ruin  and  failure. 

Then,  since  it  is  the  privilege  of 
every  man,  let  him  place  his  aspira- 
tions high.  If  he  desires  honor,  dis- 
tinction, and  reputation  ;  if  he  wishes 
his  name  perpetuated,  and  wishes  to 
occupy  a  place  in  history  among  the 
great  men  of  the  world,  let  him  re- 
member that  energy,  on  his  part,  is 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends. 

J.  W.  H. 
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CHARACTER 

During  the  last  year  there  appeared 
in  The  Student  an  article  on  this 
subject.  The  Virtue  discussed  therein 
was  "  Purity."  The  plan  of  the  work 
from  which  that  article  was  taken  is 
this :  The  Virtues,  which  are  the 
elements  of  Strength,  are  supposed, 
each,  to  possess  corresponding  Graces. 
In  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  com- 
plete the  work  begun  in  the  former, 
by  presenting  and  briefly  considering 
the  Graces,  which  form  the  proper 
complement  of  Purity. 

The  reader  is  asked  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  treatise  from  which  this  ex- 
tract is  taken  is  intended  for  young 
people. 

SECTION  XIII. 

THE  GRACES. 

I.  The  Graces  are  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  character.  This  we  have 
already  said  and  illustrated. 

They  add  beauty  to  character,  and 
thus  render  it  not  only  lovely,  but 
more  efficient.  They  may  not  increase 
its  actual  power,  but  they  give  it  op- 
portunity to  exert  that  power,  and 
they  pave  the  way  for  its  true  work. 

The  covering  and  rounding  off  of 
the  natural  body  may  not  increase  the 
strength  of  bones  and  sinews,  but 
they  make  the  body  comely,  graceful 
in  movement,  and  fit  for  intercourse 
with  others.  The  Graces  fit  and 
adapt  character  to  the  successful  per- 
formance of  duty,  by  putting  it  in  a 
condition  to  be  approached  and  to 
approach  others. 


(Continued), 

The  bare  skeleton  repels.  The  ex- 
hibition of  Strength  alone  awes  and 
drives  us  away.  But  the  fully  rounded 
body,  possessing  an  exterior  of  grace 
and  beauty,  invites  us  near,  and  puts 
us  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  exhibi. 
tion  of  Power,  and  to  be  impressed 
by  it. 

The  naked  lightning  descending 
from  the  cloud  frightens  and  alarms. 
But  clothe  it  with  a  wire,  and  it  be- 
comes an  instrument  to  be  handled 
and  used  for  human  purposes. 

The  man  possessing  strength  of 
character  alone  may  be  admired  or 
feared,  but  he  can  never  be  loved.  On 
this  account  he  is  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  any  effort  that  he  may  make 
to  impress  us  and  to  win  us  over  to 
the  adoption  of  his  views  or  schemes. 
His  Strength  must  be  largely  wasted. 
His  Justice,  Purity,  Virtue,  may  seem 
monstrous,  unnatural,  and,  at  times, 
even  hideous. 

2.  The  Graces  may  be  viewed  both 
as  ornaments  and  as  signs  of  charac- 
ter. They  make  it  beautiful,  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  a  key  by  which 
we  can  unlock  what  is  in  the  man,  and 
determine  his  character.  And  it  is 
this  latter  view  of  them,  as  signs,  that 
gives  us  the  list  of  Graces  which  we 
present  in  this  book. 

PURITY. 

This  Virtue  has  no  less  than  three 
corresponding  Graces,  viz.:  Simplicity, 
Frankness,  and  Cordiality. 

i.  Simplicity  is  sometimes  called 
Artlessness. 
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As  the  pure-minded  man  has  a 
clean  heart,  so  the  thought  of  evil 
and  filthy  things  does  not  readily  oc- 
cur to  him.  In  reading  aloud  or 
speaking,  he  is  not^  over-nice  and 
squeamish,  fearing  that  a  wrong  or  in- 
decent construction  may  be  placed 
upon  a  word  which  to  a  filthy  mind 
has  some  evil  idea  or  vulgar  thought 
associated  with  it.  He  is  sometimes 
called  "  unsophisticated,"  by  way  of 
derision.  But  he  really  possesses  a 
lovely  trait  of  character — one  that 
charms  all  right-minded  persons. 

Fannie  Prude  and  Tom  Snicker 
have  broken  up  our  Reading  Club. 
Whenever  the  person  reading  came  to 
the  words  "  leg  "  or  "  undress  "  or  even 
"  bare,"  Fannie  blushed  and  turned 
her  head  away,  or  moved  her  seat. 
And  then  Tom  Snicker  and  his  cousin 
Lucy  Titter  began  to  laugh,  and  soon 
every  member  of  those  two  families 
who  was  present  laughed  too  ;  so  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  Jane  White 
or  Frank  Heart  to  be  heard  while  at- 
tempting to  read.  And  this,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  occurred  at  every  meet- 
ing of  the  Club ;  so  that  Deacon 
Goodman  said  they  had  better  give 
up  the  Reading  Club  altogether. 

I  know  that  after  I  had  attended 
two  or  three  of  its  meetings,  I  was  so 
disgusted  that  I  said  I  would  rather 
be  among  a  set  of  "  torn  boys,"  who 
were  artless  and  simple,  even  if  they 
did  some  things  that  were  not  very 
proper. 

2.  Frankness  is  the  Grace  which 
generally  belongs  to  Sincerity  and 
Candor.  You  may  see  it  in  the  coun- 
tenance, tone,  and  manner  of  a  man. 
The  frank  man  is  free  to  express  him- 


self. He  is  open  and  "  above  board  " 
in  all  that  he  does.  He  comes  up  to 
you  directly,  and  not  sidewise.  He 
looks  you  in  the  face,  when  speaking 
to  you.  You  cannot  avoid  feeling 
that  he  fully  believes  what  he  tells 
you,  and  that  he  would  not  deceive 
you  on  any  account.  You  may  not 
always  be  able  to  tell  to  others  your 
reason  for  trusting  him.  But  there  is 
something  in  every  feature,  tone,  ges- 
ture, which  seems  to  say,  "  You  can 
trust  me."  And  you  do  trust  him, 
sometimes  without  knowing  exactly 
why. 

Real  Frankness  may  exist  without 
Bluntness.  But,  then,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain charm  about  bluntness  itself, 
when  one  is  deeply  in  earnest  and 
much  concerned  about  making  you 
feel  the  truth  of  what  he  is  saying. 
Indeed,  whenever  wictow  Black  wants 
to  know  exactly  what  she  ought  to  do 
or  in  the  management  of  her  property 
of  her  six  children,  she  says  she  must 
have  the  advice  of  old  Mr.  Franks  ; 
because,  plain-spoken  as  he  is,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  tell  her  exactly  what 
he  thinks  she  ought  to  do.  And 
widow  Black  says  that  her  heart  beats 
with  joy  when  she  looks  into  his  open 
countenance,  and  hears  his  voice — so 
beautiful  and  sincere  in  its  every  tone  ; 
especially  when  she  thinks  how  dif- 
ferently old  Mr.  Sligh  and  Mrs. 
Smooth,  with  all  their  polish  and  re- 
finement, impress  her. 

3.  Cordiality  is  that  heartiness  of 
manner,  on  the  part  of  another,  which 
makes  one  feel  easy  in  his  society. 
Coldness  and  stiffness  repel  us.  They 
are  often  the  result  of  Pride,  but  of- 
tener  they  proceed  from  a  heart  full 
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of  suspicion  and  evil  surmisings  and 
prejudice.  Where  we  have  cultivated 
the  habit  of  thinking  other  people 
bad,  and  of  talking  against  them,  we 
cannot  be  cordial  toward  them  with- 
out a  great  effort  ;  and  of  course  we 
do  not  value  cordiality,  or  any  other 
grace,  when  it  is  "  put  on."  It  must 
be  natural — not  forced. 

If  one  has  genuine  Equity,  he  can 
be  truly  cordial.  But  he  that  harbors 
hard  and  suspicious  thoughts  of  an- 
other, cannot  be  truly  cordial  towards 
him.  The  pure-minded  man  is  the 
only  one  whose  cordiality  fits  him  like 
his  coat. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that 
even  the  best  and  purest  man  cannot 
be  always  cordial.  Some  men  whom 
he  meets  may  be  known  to  be  really 
very  bad  and  wicked  ;  and  he  cannot 
be  as  much  pleased  to  see  them  as 
others  whom  he  has  no  reason  to 
think  bad.  And  as  he  cannot  act 
hypocritically,  he  will  be  apt  to  show 
little  or  no  cordiality  towards  them. 
He  merely  bears  with  or  tolerates 
them. 


Every  boy  in  school  likes  to  go  to 
see  John  Broad.  They  always  find 
him  ready  to  greet  them  with  a  good 
word  and  pleasant  smile.  And  as  to 
his  mother — Mrs.  Broad — she  is  a 
jewel.  There  is  nothing  narrow  or 
hidden  about  her.  She  helps  John  to 
entertain  his  company,  and  seems  so 
pleased  when  they  are  enjoying  them- 
selves ;  unless  they  become  noisy. 
Then  she  has  only  to  go  to  the  door, 
and  with  a  smile  and  a  graceful  shake 
of  the  finger  say,  "  Children,  let  me 
teach  you  another  game  that  will  not 
be  so  noisy  as  this."  They  all  at  once 
feel  that  they  have  deserved  a  scolding 
for  their  uproar,  and  inwardly  resolve 
to  be  more  quiet.  And  although  the 
game  she  teaches  them  may  be  just 
as  noisy  as  the  one  they  were  playing, 
yet  they  control  themselves,  and  the 
noise  is  not  half  so  great.  Even  lit- 
tle Jack  Souer,  who  lives  near  a  large 
crab-apple  orchard,  likes  to  go  to  see 
the  Broad  family.  For  two  days  af- 
terward, he  is  less  sour  and  crabbed, 
and  peevish,  than  usual.  Poor  fellow, 
he  seldom  has  any  company. 
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The  merry  summer  days  are  o'er, 

September's  here  again ; 
It  brings  the  forest  golden  tints, — 

It  brings  me  silent  pain. 

Why  seems  the  world  so  dark  to  me? 

And  why  so  sad  my  heart  ? 
'Tis  this — 'tis  ti-me  for  me  again, 

For  college  halls  to  start. 

The  hours  at  home  have  been  so  sweet, 

So  free  from  bitter  care, 
That  thoughts  of  separation  now, 

Produce  all  but  despair. 
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Released  from  college  cares  and  toil, 

I  roamed  o'er  hill  and  lea, 
As  light  and  joyous  as  the  birds 

That  sang  their  songs  of  glee. 

To  all  the  picnics  gay  I  went, 
And  perchance  paused  awhile 

Where  cupid's  sweet  and  heavenly  strains 
All  earthly  woe  beguile. 

But  ah!  'twas  but  a  blissful  dream, 

A  golden  ray  of  light, 
To  fade  and  vanish  like  the  sun 

Before  approaching  night. 

Sweet  memories  alone  remain 

Of  all  those  moments  gay, 
To  break  the  gloom  that  holds  me  now, 

And  drive  my  woe  away. 

Grim  visions,  now  before  me  rise, 

To  haunt  my  anxious  sight, 
And  nature,  once  so  bright  to  me, 

Has  lost  its  aspect  bright. 

Farewell,  farewell  to  home  and  friends, 

Farewell  to  scenes  so  dear. 
To  leave  you  all  is  quite  enough 

To  start  the  bitter  tear. 

I  go  to  wage  a  bloodless  war 

With  Latin,  French,  and  Greek  ; 

To  arm  myself  for  earthly  strife, 
And  knowledge  high  to  seek. 

I  go  to  seek  the  road  that  leads 

To  shining  fields  of  fame, 
To  brave  each  foe  that  checks  my  way, 

And  win  a  hero's  name. 

Then,  farewell,  dearest  scenes  of  home  ; 

My  love  for  you  was  true, 
But  now,  impelled  by  motives  high, 

I  seek  companions  new. 

The  light  that  guides  me  on  and  up 

Seems  like  a  heavenly  ray, 
That  sheds  a  lustre,  ever  bright, 

Increasing  day  by  day. 

Still  onward,"  shall  my  motto  be, 
Through  hallowed  classic  fields, 
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Till  all  the  precious  boons  are  mine, 
Which  wholesome  knowledge  yields. 

Farewell,  once  more,  to  home  and  friends  ; 

Farewell  to  all  I  prize, 
And  welcome  to  that  ceaseless  toil, 

That  fits  me  for  the  skies. 

Junius. 


SUMMERING  IN 


"  You  shall  never  go  in  the  water 
till  you  have  learned  how  to  swim," 
was  the  judicious  and  eminently  salu- 
tary prohibition  laid  by  a  thoughtful 
grandmother  upon  her  too  daring 
charge.  And,  strangely  enough,  one 
writer  tells  us  that  in  his  case  the 
worthy  dame's  notion  was  realized  ; 
for,  after  careful  training  on  land,  he 
literally  plunged  into  the  water  and 
swam  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  first 
trial — which  was  probably  meant  for 
the  Swedes. 

But,  as  to  travelling,  it  is  safe  to 
say  you  had  better  learn  how  before 
you  leave  home.  I  was  off  to  the 
mountains,  and  my  train  took  me  to 
a  North  Carolina  town  for  breakfast. 
I  told  the  omnibus  man  I  wanted  a 
good  restaurant,  and  named  one  that 
I  used  to  know.  My  man  told  me 
that  house  had  closed,  but  he  would 
take  me  to  a  good  place.  He  took 
me  to  a  restaurant  that  seemed  to  be 
run  for  the  benefit  of  second-class 
negroes  and  such  unfortunate  flies 
as  had  become  too  reduced  in 
circumstances  to  board  at  a  better 
place.  1  went  in  and  reconnoitred, 
and  moved  on.  My  man  had  van- 
ished when  I  came  out.    He  didn't 
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stay  to  learn  how  eager  I  was  to  have 
him  banished  to  the  home  of  the  can- 
nibals, and  how  particular  I  was  that 
he  should  be  landed  when  they  were 
hungry.  I  found  my  old  eating-house 
easily,  and  learned  that  it  had  never 
been  closed  at  all. 

The  price  of  sleeping  berths  on  the 
Western  North  Carolina  was  just 
twice  what  it  is  on  the  R.  &  G.  and 
S.  &  R.,  possibly  because  they  shut 
you  up  so  much  tighter,  and  let  down 
a  bunk  about  three  feet  above  yours, 
and  thus  keep  you  nice  and  warm  in 
July,  and  make  you  lie  down  to  dress 
or  undress.  And  certainly  these  ad- 
vantages do  demand  some  considera- 
tion. 

My  .next  breakfast-house  was  at 
Henry  ;  and  here  I  suffered  a  cruel 
disappointment.  I  had  heard  of  pas- 
sengers stopping  over  at  Henry,  and 
of  cars  stopping  at  Henry  and  making 
up  new  trains,  till  Henry  had  come 
to  be  in  rny  conception  a  thriving  and 
lively  mountain  town.  So,  after  the 
brakeman's  call,  I  looked  out  eagerly 
to  see  Henry.  We  stopped  opposite 
two  houses,  and  I  waited  for  the  train 
to  wood  up  and  pull  on  to  Henry. 
But  the  other  passengers  began  to 
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leave  the  car,  so  I  followed.  We 
were  at  Henry.  Henry  is  merely  an 
eating-house  and  a  blacksmith  shop. 
The  shingles  on  top  of  Henry  are  a 
dissatisfied  looking  set :  every  side  of 
them  seems  anxious  to  be  on  top. 
The  result  is  that  the  roof  of  Henry 
resembles  the  back  of  a  frizzled 
chicken.  And  if  the  Yankees  should 
ever  get  after  the  town,  it  would  have 
no  escape  but  down  the  railroad,  for 
mountains  shut  it  in  on  all  sides.  The 
air  was  sharp  that  early  morning ;  so 
were  our  appetites,  and  a  hundred 
passengers  rushed  for  the  dining-room, 
and  a  hundred  passengers  stood  beat- 
ing at  the  door  for  ten  minutes.  Only 
twenty  minutes  had  been  given  for 
breakfast,  and  we  feared  being  left. 
There  were  unmistakable  signs  of  im_ 
patience,  and  a  few  quotations  from 
profane  literature.  When  at  last 
breakfast  appeared,  it  was  bolted  in 
short  order — we  didn't  mean  to  be 
left.  Everybody  was  in  a  big  hurry  ; 
everybody  fumbled  for  change  to 
pay  his  bill,  leaving  everybody  behind 
him  wondering  how  long  it  was  going 
to  take  him  to  pay  fifty  cents.  Then 
everybody  rushed  out  and  scrambled 
into  the  car,  because  everybodywanted 
to  go  up  the  mountains  that  morning. 
We  waited  some  ten  minutes  more, 
panting  to  go  on,  and  wondering  who 
was  detaining  and  worrying  our  con- 
ductor. Presently  I  looked  out  and 
saw  that  conductor  leaning  up  against 
the  largest  half  of  Henry,  viewing 
the  scenery  and  picking  his  teeth. 
We  were  very  much  incensed,  but 
didn't  use  any  violence  towards  him. 
After  finishing  the  job  on  his  teeth, 
he  came  on,  and  from  sheer  force  of 
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habit  shouted,  "  All  aboard  !"— just 
where  all  had  been  for  some  time — and 
so  we  went  crawling  like  a  lithe  and 
sinuous  serpent  up  the  mountain  side. 

The  morning  still  wore  its  dewy 
freshness  and  was  all  in  smiles. 
Strange  songsters  warbled  from  laurel 
boughs,  and  frolicked  and  swung  in 
the  fragrant  jessamine.  We  met  down 
on  our  left  a  lively  little  stream  that 
was  glad  of  a  chance  to  rest  a  little 
after  its  mountain  travel.  Years  ago 
it  had  known  other  labor,  for  feeble 
old  posts  and  pillars,  venerable  patri- 
archs from  a  former  generation,  never 
tire  of  telling  how  the  people  used  to 
come  and  bring  their  corn,  and  bide 
their  time,  and  leave  the  toll,  and 
carry  the  grist  away.  But  the  filler 
had  taken  the  last  toll  and  paid  his 
own  on  death's  demand  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple had  waited  for  the  turn  that  comes 
alike  to  all.  But  the  stream  was  just 
as  young  and  happy  as  when  it  used 
to  leap  and  shout  over  the  old  mill- 
wheel. 

We  had  been  put  on  an  "  observa. 
tion  car."  An  "  observation  car  "  may 
be  briefly  described  as  an  outrage  on 
wheels.  It  is  simply  a  flat  car  with  a 
top  over  it,  and  furnished  with 
benches  without  any  backs.  The  first 
thing  I  observed  was  about  sixty 
tourists  pawing  dust  and  cinders  out  of 
their  eyes.  Once  in  a  while  an  oper- 
ator would  be  rewarded  by  bringing 
to  light  a  considerable  bit  of  coal  ; 
then  he  would  spread  it  out  on  his 
handkerchief,  gaze  at  it,  and  look 
happy.  But  so  far  from  being  satisfied, 
he  would  at  once  fall  to  digging  again. 
I  watched  these  mining  operations 
for  some  time  in  silent  joy.    But  I 
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usually  turned  upon  them  only  one 
eye  at  a  time  ;  the  other  was  packed 
with  cinders.  Finally  a  brilliant 
thought  struck  me.  I  would  get  up 
and  turn  my  face  to  the  rear  of  the 
car.  I  should  not  only  be  able,  by 
this  movement,  to  keep  my  eyes  open, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  should  thus 
look  indifferent  like  an  old  traveller, 
while  really  the  best  view  was  towards 
the  rear.  I  very  much  enjoyed  this 
change  of  base,  especially  in  the  re- 
flection that  my  fellow-sufferers  were 
still  hunting  coal  specimens.  Presently 
I  stole  a  glance  to  see  how  they  fared. 
My  pride  and  pleasure  perished  in- 
stantly; thejy  ha.6  all  turned  round  too. 
Our  huge  old  serpent  seemed  to  have 
been  scenting  his  prey  and  to  have 
lost  the  trail ;  for  he  made  many  a 
tortuous  curve  round  the  mountain 
crags,  and  as  often  came  back  almost 
to  his  point  of  departure.  Thus  we 
climbed  that  winding  stair,  making 
capital  S's  all  the  way,  till  at  last  we 
punctuated  our  copy  with  a  long, 

black  (but  never  a  pause)  a  mile 

dash,  beneath  the  earth's  ribs,  where 
you  could  almost  hear  her  heart  beat ; 
and  then  we  burst  out  grandly  from 
midnight  into  splendid  noon,  upon 
the  gorgeous  table-lands  of  the  west. 

I  observed  that  when  the  road 
turned  to  avoid  a  crag,  the  telegraph 
wire  climbed  right  over,  and  went 
straight  along.  So,  hereafter,  when- 
ever I  hear  that  a  telegraphic  message 
beats  a  train,  I  shall  know  why  it  does 
so  ;  it  takes  the  shortest  road. 

Near  me,  along  that  crooked  way, 
stood  a  young  man— a  nice  young 
man — laid  out  at  full  length  in  a  noble 
endeavor  to  entertain  a  young  lady, 


who  stood  by  him.  Every  time  we 
came  back  in  sight  of  the  track  we 
had  gone  over,  the  nice  young  man 
would  say,  with  great  enthusiasm  : 
"  Do  you  see  that  track  down  yonder  ? 
Well,  we've  just  been  along  there." 
And  then  she  would  reward  him  with 
a  sweet  burst  of  surprise.  I  was  very 
glad  to  learn  the  fact  repeated  by  the 
young  man  ;  for  I  didn't  know  but 
that  the  train  might  leave  the  track 
and  take  off  across  the  mountains. 
And  entering  upon  a  little  inductive 
reasoning,  I  naturally  inferred  that  if, 
as  the  young  man  stated,  the  train 
had  followed  the  track  thus  far,  there 
was  some  ground  for  hope  that  the 
engineer  might  be  inclined  to  pursue 
a  similar  course  the  rest  of  the  way. 
I  preferred  that  he  should  do  so,  be- 
cause he  would  probably  have  jolted 
us  some  if  he  had  left  the  rails.  So 
I  felt  kindly  towards  the  young  man, 
and  watched  him  with  some  interest. 
I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  as  the  rail- 
road gradually  straightened,  he  like- 
wise became  gradually  straitened  in 
the  matter  of  conversation  ;  and  when 
we  struck  a  straight  line  for  Asheville, 
he  sank  into  silent  despair. 

It  was  soon  after  we  left  Henry 
that  I  heard  somebody  remark, 
"  What  a  magnificent  piece  of  engi- 
neering!" I  was  not  at  home  on  the 
subject,  so  I  looked  out  to  see  what 
magnificent  engineering  looked  like. 
While  I  gazed,  another  person  re- 
marked, "  What  a  magnificent  piece 
of  engineering!"  I  don't  know  how 
many  times  the  remark  was  repeated. 
I  thought  it  sounded  right  large,  so 
after  I  found  out  what  they  were 
talking  about,  I  looked  around  for 
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some  one  to  say  it  to.  But  they  had 
all  just  said  it,  or  just  heard  it.  So  I 
had  to  keep  my  learning  to  myself. 
But  I  hope  to  go  along  there  again, 
some  of  these  days,  and  then  I'm  -go- 
ing to  begin  first.  It  was  touching  to 
reflect  that  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  these  remarks  came  from  persons 
who  didn't  know  anything  in  the 
world  about  engineering. 

Something  ought  to  be  said  about 
the  run  from  Asheville  to  Pigeon  Riv- 
er. The  scenery  is  really  captivating. 
And  the  conductors  are  clearly  of  the 
same  opinion — or  mine  was ;  for  he 
stood  on  the  platform  nearly  all  the 
time,  and  told  the  names,  heights,  and 
distances  of  all  the  peaks  he  knew  of, 
to  everybody  that  would  listen.  This 
was  delightful  at  first.  But  after  an 
hour  or  so  I  began  to  realize  that  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Pigeon  ;  that  was 
where  my  ticket  said  ;  but  we  didn't 
seem  to  be  going  anywhere.  Hear 
this  and  then  judge.  The  distance 
was  eighteen  miles  ;  time,  two  hours 
and  a  half.  Ours  was  a  regular  pas_ 
senger  train.  Comparing  the  speed 
of  a  freight  train  with  this,  it  would 
seem  plain  that  the  former  must  be 
minus,  and  hence,  that  the  engine 
must  pull  bravely  towards  Asheville 
in  order  to  reach  Pigeon  River. 
When  the  Directors  meet  again  I 
want  the  man  who  first  made  the 
suggestion  to  meet  with  them  and  re- 
new it,  viz.:  that  they  take  the  cow- 
catcher off  the  engine  and  put  it  on 
the  other  end  of  the  train,  to  keep 
the  cows  from  crawling  in  behind 
and  eating  up  the  passengers. 

Waynesville  was  my  objective. 
The  temperature  and  general  appear- 
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ance  of  Asheville  were  disappointing. 
The  mountain  city  is  too  closely  shut 
in  for  comfort.  And  while  I  swel- 
tered night  and  day  in  that  town,  at 
Waynesville — only  thirty  miles  fur- 
ther— the  mornings  and  evenings  de- 
manded overcoats.  Not  only  for 
comfort,  but  for  natural  beauty,  the 
situation  of  Waynesville  surpasses 
that  of  her  elder  sister.  And  that  of 
the  White  Sulphur  Spring  is  superb  ; 
I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a  finer  one. 
The  peaks  of  the  Balsam  range  there 
group  themselves  somewhat  regularly 
in  two  parallel  rows,  about  two  miles 
apart.  Between  them  runs  Richland 
creek,  fresh  and  sparkling  clear  to  its 
shingly  bottom  ;  and  in  this  green 
valley  stands  the  hotel.  We  rarely 
lacked  for  a  breeze  ;  there  seems  to 
be  a  natural  draught.  It  was  cool 
there,  to  be  sure,  but  I  thought  wear- 
ing overcoats  was  rather  overdoing 
the  thing.  I  set  the  guests  an  exam- 
ple of  hardihood  by  resolutely  stick- 
ing to  an  unlined  serge  sack.  But  I 
claim  no  merit  for  that  ;  the  alterna- 
tive was  a  serge  coat  or  shirtsleeves, 
so  I  wore  the  serge.  No  insect  of  any 
kind  came  near  my  room,  and  I  re- 
flected on  the  happy  lot  of  cattle  up 
there.  But  one  day  I  noticed  a  pony 
and  a  donkey  standing  in  a  summer- 
house,  stamping  and  switching  with 
great  industry  and  apparent  earnest- 
ness. I  said,  "  Now,  they're  just 
showing  off — that's  what  they're  do- 
ing. They  understand,  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  there's  nothing  up  here  worth 
switching  at,  and  yet  they  make  out 
that  they  are  deeply  interested  in 
keeping  off  flies.  I'll  go  down  and 
break  up  their  game  ;  they  shan't  im- 
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pose  on  these  people  so."  I  went 
down,  and  was  amazed  to  find  the 
animals  covered  with  gnats,  while  sev- 
eral houseflies  were  playing  round, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity.  Then  I 
went  to  the  spring  and  saw  several 
mosquitoes  sitting  around  there.  I 
expected  a  call  that  night,  but  re- 
ceived none  ;  nor  did  I  hear  of  any 
calls  that  they  made  ;  so  I  didn't  feel 
bad.  They  were  healthy  looking  mos- 
quitoes, and  well  to  do  in  the  world  ; 
they  seemed  to  have  thrown  off  all 
business  cares,  and  to  have  abandoned 
themselves  to  pleasure. 

I  din't  try  my  luck  any,  but  the  fish- 
ing was  said  to  be  fine.  In  fishing  for 
perch,  you  got  earthworms  for  bait 
and  used  a  cork  and  sinker.  In  trout 
fishing,  you  used  a  "  fly,"  trolling  it 
just  above  the  water  or  skimming  its 
surface.  Yes,  I  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  fishing.  The  trouble  was 
you  never  got  any  fish.  Walking  out 
down  the  creek  one  morning,  I  met  a 
boy  with  three  small  fishes  and  a 
forked  stick.  He  was  nine  years  old, 
he  said,  but  there  was  a  calm  and 
thoughtful  look  about  him  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  philosopher. 
He  gave  me  much  valuable  informa- 
tion about  things  generally,  and  fish- 
ing in  particular.  He  said  times  had 
changed  mightily  about  fishing.  You 
used  to  go  out  any  morning  and  catch 
plenty  of  trout  for  breakfast  and  get 
back  in  time  to  cook  them.  He  said 
trout  moved  away,  if  you  commenced 
tending  farms  on  their  streams.  They 
had  no  big  fish  about  there  then,  but 
if  I  would  go  up  on  the  Tuckasiege  I 
could  catch  some  larger  than  he  was, 
he  thought.    He  had  just  been  fish- 


ing then,  he  said.  Where  was  his 
hook  and  line?  Oh,  he  didn't  mess 
with  hooks  and  lines.  Did  I  see  that 
stick?  Well,  he  just  hunted  for  fish, 
and  when  he  found  one,  he  slipped 
up  and  put  the  fork  over  his  neck  and 
pinned  him  down.  That  was  the  way 
he  caught  his  fish.  He  said  heiiad  to 
go  along  home  then,  and  he  went.  I 
didn't  learn  his  name,  nor  the  name  of 
his  tribe,  but  I  think  I  shall  hear  from 
him  again. 

One  afternoon  Capt.  G.  and  I  con- 
cluded to  ride  up  to  Caney-Fork-Bald 
Mountain,  the  favorite  resort  of 
mountain  climbers  thereabouts.  The 
livery  man  said  of  course  he  didn't 
mind  hiring  us  horses,  but  we 
couldn't  go  to  Caney  Fork  and  back 
by  night,  for  it  was  eight  or  nine  miles 
away.  But  Capt.  G.  was  ready;  he 
told  him  that  he  himself  had  been 
there  and  it  was  not  more  than  five 
or  six  miles.  (Capt.  G.  afterwards 
told  me  confidentially  that  the  man 
put  up  that  tale  because  he  didn't 
want  to  hire  us  horses  that  evening). 
Then  the  horse  man  said  we  couldn't 
go  any  how  without  a  guide  ;  but  we 
told  him  we  had  been  to  the  moun- 
tains before ;  we  let  him  know  he 
couldn't  tell  us  anything  about  moun- 
tains ;  we  gave  him  to  understand  that 
we  knew  ail  about  mountains.  So  we 
got  our  horses  and  started.  After  we 
had  gone,  as  we  supposed,  five  or  six 
miles,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  wood 
about  which  I  knew  nothing  and  the 
Captain  ditto.  There  were  five  or  six 
paths  intersecting  each,  other,  and  all 
led  nowhere.  We  beat  along,  however, 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  paths 
till  we  came  to  a  hut  on  the  mountain 
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side.  Here  we  learned  that  we  had 
come  nearly  four  miles ;  that  we  were 
out  of  the  way  to  Caney  Fork,  which 
was  nine  miles  from  the  Springs,  and 
that  with  a  guide  we  couldn't  make 
the  summit  of  that  peak  before  sunset, 
and  without  a  guide  we  couldn't  make 
it  at  all.  Then  Capt.  G.  and  I  con- 
cluded not  to  go  to  Caney  Fork  that 
evening,  and  returned  to  the  Springs, 
not  much  sadder,  maybe,  but  some- 
what wiser  men.  But,  nothing 
daunted,  I  organized  another  expedi- 
tion consisting  of  Col.  H.,  E.,  of  New 
Orleans,  and  me,  with  "  Wid  "  Med- 
ford  for  our  guide.  The  Col.  rode 
Bay  Ben,  a  feeble  kneed  soul,  that 
seemed  to  study  up  a  variety  of  plans 
for  getting  the  Col.  to  dismount  over 
his  head.  But  the  Col.  couldn't,  or 
perversely  wouldn't,  see  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  Ben's  suggestions, 
and  rudely  declined  his  offers.  E. 
rode  a  wiry  little  mustang,  constitu- 
tionally opposed  to  standing  still. 
My  horse  was  a  thickset  little  gray 
named  Troy.  Troy  was  not  afflicted 
with  anything  like  the  mustang's  infir- 
mity— not  at  all.  Standing  still  was 
his  normal  condition;  and  even  after 
politely  requesting  him  to  go,  you 
generally  had  to  offer  some  induce- 
ments before  he  would  start.  He 
seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
worldly  ambition,  and  was  the  soul  of 
humility.  It  mattered  little  with  him 
who  passed  him ;  he  never  tried  to 
dispute  the  passage.  I  think  he  was 
glad  when  we  overtook  oxen  hauling 
logs ;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  their  com- 
pany. But  in  spite  of  all,  he  proved 
himself  the  best  of  the  three  for  our 
trip,  for  he  was  the  prince  of  moun- 


tain climbers.  His  gait  was  a  pace, 
and  he  was  as  sure-footed  as  a  goat. 
While  the  others  blundered  fearfully 
(as  most  horses  must  do  on  that  route), 
Troy  never  tripped  at  all.  I  was  about 
to  award  him  the  prize,  but  when 
nearly  down  the  mountain  he  forgot 
and  came  near  upsetting  me.  He 
did  polish  my  left  leg  against  a  tree, 
and  insisted  on  doing  the  same  for  my 
right ;  but  I  got  him  to  excuse  me. 

We  were  bound  for  Lickstone,  so 
named  because  of  the  large  rock  on 
its  summit  where  heedless  deer  used 
to  come  for  salt,  put  there  by  wary 
hunters,  and  give  their  life  for  the 
privilege.  The  ascent,  though  some- 
what tiresome,  is  not  difficult  or  dan- 
gerous. And  from  the  moss-carpeted 
summit  the  view  is  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion. To  right,  to  left,  before,  behind, 
bewildering  fields  of  mountains. 
White-capped,  as  if  with  glaciers, 
Cold  Spring  obstructs  the  southern 
view ;  while  sweeping  towards  the 
west  lies  the  tall  range  of  the  Balsams 
robed  in  heavy  green.  Far  off  to  the 
north  stands  grim  old  Mitchell,  king 
of  the  hills,  as  if  in  conscious  pride; 
and  gently  sloping  Pisgah  meets  an 
eastward  gaze,  worthy  namesake  of 
that  other  one  where  the  hoary 
prophet  stood,  and  looked,  and  died. 
Away  in  the  misty  west,  dark  lines  of 
blue,  shading  off  into  the  lighter  sky, 
outline  the  Tennessee  ranges.  Noble 
family  of  giants  ;  children  of  one  birth, 
when  the  earth  travailed  and  brought 
forth!  Proud  monarchs  all  "  with 
thrones  of  rock  and  robes  of  clouds," 
and  ofttimes  crowns  of  snow  !  Fancy 
yourself  thus  mountain-girded  a 
watchman  on  the  walls  of  ancient  Je- 
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rusalem,  hard  pressed  with  hostile  ar- 
mies. Think  you  behold  coming  over 
the  distant  hills  a  messenger  with  news 
of  deliverance;  and  then  feel  the 
beauty  of  the  prophet's  song,  "  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tid- 
ings, that  publisheth  peace!"  Fancy 
again  as  you  stand  thus  that  a  mighty 
but  gentle  upheaval  begins.  The  val- 
leys swell,  the  outlying  peaks  come 
forward  and  bury  themselves  in  yours, 
while  the  latter  rises  till  it  seems  a 
great  column  supporting  the  heavens. 
Then  feel  the  thrill  in  the  prophecy, 
"  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days 
that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  be  exalted  above  the 
hills.  And  all  nations  shall  flow  unto 
it."  , 

But  those  reflections  did  not  last. 
We  quaffed  the  streaming  breezes. 
We  gazed  upon  the  hapless  villages 
sweltering  beneath  a  fierce  sun.  We 
watched  the  flying  clouds  below,  chas- 
ing each  other  like  humming  birds  at 
play.  We  noted  far  off  some  pitiable 
little  dwarfs  plowing  dogs,  and  some 
very  little  girls  hanging  out  their 
dolls'  clothes.  That  was  as  it  seemed. 
But  to  those  riear  them  the  dwarfs 
were  doubtless  men,  and  their  dogs 
were  horses  ;  the  little  girls  were  grown 
and  they  were  washing  for  their  chil- 
dren. Whether  people  are  small  or 
large,  depends  on  your  point  of  view. 

Our  guide  was  worthy  of  special 
mention.  He  claimed,  with  I  know 
not  what  truth,  to  have  been  Wade 
Hampton's  scout.  He  was  always 
full  of  information  ;  you  just  had  to 
tap  him  when  you  wished  to  drain 


him,  but  he  never  ran  dry.  You  had 
to  take  most  of  his  statements  at  a 
discount  of  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  some- 
times your  bargain  was  poor  at  that. 
But  an  enterprising  editor  who  fell 
into  "Wid's"  hands  just  before  we 
did,  took  him  at  par  value  and  made 
heavily  on  the  investment.  "Wid" 
told  Mr.  B.  that  clover  on  his  farm 
grew  four  feet  high;  that  he  had 
slain  two  hundred  bears ;  that  he  and 
a  party  one  day  killed  from  under 
one  rock,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
rattlesnakes — and  so  he  told  us  too. 
Mr.  B's  editorial  account  of  "Wid" 
stated  that  his  farm  naturally  grew 
clover  eight  feet  high;  that  he  had 
slain  seven  hundred  bears  ;  and  that  in 
one  day  he  had  killed  enough  rattle- 
snakes to  fence  in  Haywood  county. 
No  one  was  so  surprised  and  delighted 
at  this  showing  as  the  veracious  Mr. 
Medford  himself.  When  you  ask  a 
guide  about  the  relative  heights  of 
mountains,  his  answer  will  depend  on 
where  he  lives.  "  Wid  "  maintained 
that  Lickstone  was  the  highest  peak 
next  to  Clingman's,  though  Caney 
Fork  is  six  hundred  feet  higher. 
"  Wid  "  lives  at  the  foot  of  Lickstone, 
and  you  can't  blame  a  man  for  "  puff- 
ing" his  own  mountain.  If  I  had  one 
I  should  pass  it  for  what  it  was 
worth. 

The  name  of  Cold  Spring  naturally 
evoked  from  thirsty  tourists  an  in- 
quiry as  to  its  meaning.  We  learned 
that  on  the  summit  of  that  peak  was 
a  bold  spring  ice-cold  and  perennial. 
We  instantly  raised  "Wid's"  wages 
fifty  cents,  and  told  him  to  take  us 
there  for  dinner.  The  descent  of 
Lickstone  on  that  side  was  interest 
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ing.  The  elevation  can't  be  much 
less  than  fifty  degrees,  and  the  moun- 
tain side  is  lined  thickly  with  rocks 
that  glide  from  under  you  at  every 
step.  We  had  ridden  all  the  way  up 
and  started  to  ride  down,  but  our 
horses  went  like  raw  recruits  on  a  skat- 
ing rink.  Presently  I  looked  back  and 
observed  that  the  Col.,  distrusting 
Ben,  had  dismounted  and  was  leading 
him.  E.  soon  followed  suit.  About 
that  time  Troy  began  to  get  used  to 
his  skates  and  made  several  brilliant 
strokes,  which  indicated  that  the  next 
one  might  take  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  Thereupon  I  began  to  re- 
flect that  he  might  be  getting  tired, 
so  I  dismounted  too.  As  I  led  Troy 
along,  trying  to  stand  up  and  keep 
out  of  his  way,  he  would  get  a  start 
now  and  then  that  would  run  his  head 
up  over  my  shoulders.  But  I  wasn't 
uneasy  about  him  at  all.  I  knew  if 
he  fell  he  would  land  on  top  of  me, 
and  it  wouldn't  hurt  him  much.  I 
didn't  let  go  the  bridle,  for  Ben,  hav- 
ing been  left  to  himself  and  grown 
tired  of  skating,  trotted  off  at  the  first 
smooth  place,  and  going  to  the  brow 
of  the  precipice,  stood  viewing  the 
scenery.  I  didn't  like  so  much  senti- 
ment in  horses,  so  I  discouraged  it  in 
Troy.  Cold  Spring  was  scarcely  less 
steep,  but  not  so  rocky.  I  let  Troy 
follow  his  bent,  and  he  showed  him- 
self a  master  in  engineering.  He 
rarely  went  straight  up,  but  always  to 
right  and  left — as  did  also  the  cow 
paths  that  I  noticed. 

The  spring  was  all  that  "Wid" 
claimed  for  it.  Will  some  one  tell  us 
where  that  water,  bursting  out  of  the 
crest  of  the  mountain  comes  from? 
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The  old  aid  answer  that  it  comes  under 
rock  ledges  from  a  higher  mountain 
recalls  the  ancient  theory  that  the 
world  was  supported  on  the  back  of  a 
big  turtle.  But  the  next  question 
was,  what  does  the  turtle  stand  on? 

As  we  lunched  and  lolled  by  that 
icy  fountain,  in  the  heart  of  "  Wid's  " 
hunting  grounds,  he  regaled  us  with 
many  a  thrilling  adventure  in  his  bat- 
tles with  the  bears — how,  for  a  day 
and  night,  sometimes,  through  the 
thick  Balsam  jungles,  high  on  the 
craggy  peaks,  or  in  the  dark  gorges, 
he  panted  in  pursuit  of  his  grizzly 
foe;  how,  many  a  time,  when  the  bear 
would  seize  one  of  his  faithful  dogs 
to  crush  him,  he  would  grapple  with 
the  brute  as  with  a  man  and  knife 
him  ;  and  how,  with  his  game  secured, 
he  would  kill  a  wild  turkey  on  the 
way  and  bake  him  there  by  the  spring. 
"  And  is  a  turkey  good  prepared  that 
way,  Mr.  Medford  ?"  "  Oh  sir,  it's 
damon." 

On  our  return  we  went  by  a  mill  to 
see  the  far-famed  walnut  timber. 
Some  shrewd  Yankees,  when  they  saw 
that  the  railroad  was  coming,  went 
ahead  and  bought  most  of  the  walnut 
for  a  dollar  a  tree;  and  the  mountain- 
eers thought  they  had  struck  a  bo- 
nanza in  a  lumber  market.  But  one 
of  them,  more  prudent  than  his 
neighbors,  held  his  timber,  and  when 
I  was  there  he  had  just  sold  twenty 
trees,  as  they  stood,  for  a  thousand 
dollars.  When  one  remembers  this, 
and  then  reflects  that  those  logs  must 
be  hauled  eighteen  miles  (three  trips 
a  week)  to  the  mill,  and,  after  sawing^ 
fourteen  miles  for  shipment,  he  is  less 
disposed  to  complain  at  seventy-five 
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dollars  for  a  suit  of  furniture — but  ?wt 
when  he  notices  that  the  shanties  of  the 
mill-hands  are  built  of  black  walnut. 

I  didn't  like  some  of  the  hotel 
waiters  ;  they  made  me  feel  so  small. 
They  evidently  belonged  to  a  bloated 
aristocracy,  and  showed  off  grandly 
in  announcing  bills  of  fare.  They 
had  no  printed  bills  ;  the  head  waiter, 
just  before  meals,  would  call  over  to 
them  the  bill,  and  they  were  expected 
to  remember  and  repeat  it  to  the 
guests.  The  result  was  sometimes 
surprising.  One  of  them  wanted  to 
know  if  Mrs.  H.  would  have  some 
stewed  dog.  Mrs.  H.  asked  him, 
with  great  earnestness,  what  he  said. 
"  Wont  you  have  some  stewed  dog, 
ma'am  ?"  Mrs.  H.  looked  helpless  for 
a  little  while,  then  she  told  him  no, 
she  thanked  him  ;  she  wouldn't  take 
any  stewed  dog.  What  demoralized 
me  was  the  pompous  air  with  which 
my  waiter  ran  over  the  bill.  I  didn't 
mind  his  knowing  more  than  I  did, 
but  I  didn't  think  he  ought  to  tri- 
umph over  me  that  way.  One  day 
he  rattled  off  his  bill,  naming  quite  a 
tempting  array  of  dishes,  but  among 
the  rest,  beef  allymo,  apple-charlotte, 
and  lemon-harpy, — and  he  struck  an 
attitude.  I  think  he  knew  he  had  me. 
I  waited  till  I  had  fully  taken  in  the 
drift  of  his  remarks,  and  then  told 
him  he  might  bring  me  what  else  he 
chose,  but  I  was  particularly  anxious 
to  get  hold  of  some  beef  allymo,  ap- 


ple-charlotte, and  lemon-harpy.  The 

J  result  didn't  justify  my  anticipations. 
His  beef  allymo  (probably  what  some 

\  people  call  a  la  mode)  was  merely 
stewed  beef  and  Irish  potatoes ;  I  was 
disgusted  with  beef  allymo.  Lemon- 
harpy  did  pretty  well,  but  I  had  al- 
ways called  it  sherbet ;  apple-charlotte 

!  may  be  all  right  in  its  normal  condi- 

'  tion,  but  mine  was  a  fraud,  being 
nearly  all  Charlotte,  with  scarcely  a 
trace  of  apple. 

Ah  well,  how  these  recollections 
crowd  on  me  as  I  write  !  How  long;, 
ingly,  in  this  fierce  September  heat, 
do  I  recall  those  breezy  mornings,  and 

!  airy  noons,  and  fragrant  evenings  ; 
and  how  I  watched  at  early  morn  the 
rosy  light,  "  God's  eldest  daughter," 
come  gliding  o'er  the  dizzy  heights 
and  hasting  down  to  tend  the  valley 
flowers ;  and  how  at  eve  I  marked  the 
stealthy  shadows  crawling  up  the 
mountain  sides,  driving  the  day  before 
them  ;  and  how  at  last,  lulled  by  the 
sweet  voices  of  harps  and  viols  and 
flutes,  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep. 

And  thus  the  peaceful  days  flew  by, 
till  duty  called  from  clear  across  the 

I  State,  and  I  set  my  face  towards 
home.    As  we  emerged  from  the  long 

\  tunnel,  and  started  down  the  Ridge, 
a  gentleman  told  me  he  wanted  me 
to  go  back  in  the  observation  car  and 
let  hitn  show  me  a  magnificent  piece 
of  engineering. 

R.  T.  V. 
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SALUTATORY. 


The  Student  is  no  stranger  to  its 
readers  now,  and  therefore  needs  no 
introduction  to  them.  With  this  is- 
sue it  enters  upon  the  fourth  year  of 
its  publication.  Against  many  adverse 
circumstances  it  has  battled  on.  Other 
college  magazines  have  succumbed 
since  ours  began.  Evil  prophets  have 
arisen  and  announced  its  doom,  but 
still  it  stands  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  Student  is  not  intended 
as  a  means  by  which  the  editors  may 
air  their  opinions,  but  as  a  channel  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  writing 
among  the  students,  and  for  develop- 
ing the  latent  powers  of  the  untrained 
minds  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 
Some  of  them  will  be  the  editors  and 
authors  of  the  future.  If  they  would 
wield  a  facile  pen,  let  them  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  for  their 
improvement.  Write  for  The  STU- 
DENT. The  incoming  board  of  edit- 
ors make  no  boasts  as  to  what  they 
shall  do.  We  recognize  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  upon  us,  and  will  try 
to  discharge  our  duty  faithfully.  We 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  College, 
of  The  Student,  and  to  all  lovers 
of  literature,  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
in  this  work.  Take  The  Student 
yourself,  and  persuade  some  one  else 
to  do  likewise.  It  is  not  designed  to 
make  a  speculation  out  of  our  maga- 
zine. It  is  a  work  for  the  youth  of 
the  land.  The  reception  which  it  has 
received  in  the  past  has  been  very 
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gratifying  and  leads  us  to  hope  for 
the  same  in  the  future.  Let  us  have 
your  sympathy  and  support  in  lifting 
the  standard  of  the  magazine  still 
higher,  if  possible.  Let  it  be  a  fit  ex- 
ponent of  the  College,  and  as  the  Col- 
lege makes  advances,  let  The  STU- 
DENT not  be  left  behind.  This  result 
will  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the 
alumni  of  the  College.  The  maga- 
zine is  theirs  peculiarly. 


THE  STATE  EXPOSITION. 


The  State  Exposition  promises,  in 
every  particular,  to  be  a  grand  success. 
North  Carolina's  display  at  Boston 
last  year  caused  her  fame  to  be  spread 
abroad,  not  only  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  has  established  a  name  for 
the  Old  North  State  that  should  be  a 
matter  of  pride  to  every  North  Caro- 
linian. 

The  $17,000  used  by  the  State  for 
the  Boston  display,  and  the  success 
that  attended  it,  have  caused  the  State 
to  pledge  $50,000  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose at  New  Orleans. 

Our  people  are  more  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  State's  re- 
sources than  ever  before.  The  news 
comes  to  us  from  all  quarters,  that 
great  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to 
have  every  county  well  represented. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  a  county  but 
could  furnish  either  '  inerals  or  some 
other  resources  that  will  reflect  honor 
upon  her  name.    It  is  said  that  North 
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Carolina  has  and  can  furnish,  ,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  every  article 
of  wealth  that  can  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  If  this  be 
true,  which  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  all  visitors  to  the  State 
Exposition  will  realize  more  than 
their  expectations,  for  there  they  will 
see  every  article  for  which  the 
State  is  noted,  collected  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  appear  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive manner.  Those  on  whom  the 
duty  of  arrangement  devolves,  are 
capable  of  performing  that  responsi- 
ble duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
visitors  and  contributors.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  to  have  ample  room 
for  everything  placed  on  exhibition, 
and  every  contributor  may  feel  that 
his  collections  will  be  shown  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  The  mag- 
nificent building,  erected  at  consider- 
able expense  for  this  purpose,  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  State,  and 
truly  reflects  honor  upon  the  contrac 
tors  as  well  as  the  managers.  May 
we  not  hope,  then,  .that  no  pains  will 
be  spared  to  collect  everything  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  any  one  desiring 
to  see  and  know  something  of  North 
Carolina's  wealth.  Her  display  at 
Boston  created  quite  a  sensation 
among  the  New  Englanders,  and  we 
may  expect  to  have  a  large  number 
of  visitors  from  that  portion  of  the 
country  during  next  month.  May  we 
not  hope  that  a  number  will  be  forcibly 
struck  by  the  State's  wealth,  and  be 
influenced  to  remain  among  us  and 
spend  their  capital  in  developing  our 
vast  resources.  The  position  occupied 
by  the  Old  North  State  among  her 
sister  States,  has   not   been  a  very 


prominent  one  as  yet,  but,  we  may 
now  predict  for  her  a  bright  future. 

In  order  that  all  may  be  accommoda- 
ted, a  committee  has  been  appointed 
whose  duty  it  is  to  canvass  the  city 
of  Raleigh  and  make  preparations  for 
the  entertainment  of  all  visitors.  Post- 
boxes  will  be  put  up  on  alternate  cor- 
ners all  over  the  corporate  limits  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

Everything  possible  will  be  done 
for  the  comfort  of  visitors  and  for  the 
general  success  of  the  enterprise. 

J.  B.  P. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  actual  advantages  which  have 
been  derived  from  normal  schools  in 
the  State  cannot  well  be  overestima- 
ted. By  them  new  interest  in  educa- 
tion and  the  science  of  teaching  have 
been  awakened  in  sections  heretofore 
unconcerned  in  that  matter.  Teachers 
have  been  equipped  with  new  methods 
of  teaching,  which  will  doubtless  soon 
take  the  place  of  older  and  less  im- 
proved ones,  and  are  instilling  into  the 
youth  of  the  land  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples which  used  to  require  older 
heads  to  comprehend.  All  these  bene- 
fits, and  more,  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  influence  of  the  normal  schools. 
As  a  rule,  the  best  and  most  experi- 
enced educators  are  employed  to  im- 
part to  younger  ones  the  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  school 
in  this  improving  age. 

But  while  we  write  about  the  ad- 
vantages we  are  not  at  all  blinded  to 
some  of  the  peculiar  evils  of  the 
present  mode  of  conducting  them. 
The  good  results  have  certainly  been 
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great,  but  we  seriously  fear  that  there 
are  some  grievous  disadvantages  at- 
tendant upon  the  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  normal  schools  of  the  South. 
What  we  mean  is  this  :  It  has  recently 
become  the  custom  to  employ  teach- 
ers from  the  North,  and  even  from  the 
extreme  New  England  States,  to  lead 
in  the  normal  schools.  These  in- 
structors, while  imparting  other  prin- 
ciples, slowly  engraft  upon  pupils 
their  peculiar  pronunciation  and  dic- 
tion, which  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the 
South.  This  twisting  of  the  South- 
erner into  the  diction  of  the  New 
Englander  is  unnatural,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  and  causes  him  to  appear 
pedantic.  The  mouth  of  the  South- 
ern man  is  not  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fit  the  inflections  of  the 
North.  And,  furthermore,  we  claim 
that  the  usual  pronunciation  of  ordi- 
nary words  which  is  employed  in  the 
South  is  quite  good  enough,  and  any 
departure  from  the  prevailing  custom 
is  necessarily  incorrect.  The  diction- 
aries themselves  do  not  wholly  decide 
upon  pronunciation  ;  but  the  prevail- 
ing custom  of  the  educated  is  the 
authority  which  decides  all  doubtful 
points. 

We  have  able  instructors  in  the 
South,  whose  language  savors  not  of 
the  New  England  style  ;  whose  minds 
are  stored  with  as  useful  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge, as  any  in  the  North. 
Why  not  employ  them  ?  Why  send 
to  New  England  for  men  to  corrupt 
our  pure  diction,  with  their  Northern 
twang?  Our  leaders  in  matters  of 
education  should  guard  against  this 
tendency  and  preserve  our  speech  un- 
impaired. 


There  is  certainly  a  great  revival  in 
educational  matters  now  taking  place 
in  the  South.  We  need  it.  Not  only 
the  upper  classes,  as  in  ante-bellum 
days,  but  the  lower  classes,  and  even 
the  sub-strata  of  Southern  society,  are 
now  alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  popular  education  is  fast  be- 
coming a  key  to  the  popular  heart. 
In  view  of  this  genuine  revival  in 
education,  and  the  cheerful  outlook 
for  better  times  in  the  business  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  the  normal 
schools  have  a  great  work  to  do  in 
equipping  teachers  to  supply  the  in- 
creasing demands.  Let  the  people  be 
educated.  Let  popular  education 
prevail. 

W.  C.  A. 


A  POSSIBLE  DANGER. 


There  are  some  sensible  and  well- 
informed  persons,  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  education,  who  yet 
doubt  whether  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, as  at  present  operating  in  this 
State,  does  more  good  than  harm. 
Certainly  it  is  not  perfect.  As  to  two 
of  its  needs  there  can  be  no  doubt — 
more  liberal  legislation  and  better 
teachers.  The  system  can  dispense 
with  anything  else  at  less  cost  than 
with  good  teachers.  The  establish- 
ment of  teachers'  institutes  and  nor- 
mal schools  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation. When  these  do  not  degenerate 
into  actual  primary  schools,  they 
furnish  good  opportunity  for  the  im- 
provement of  teachers,  in  stimulating 
enthusiasm  by  social  contact  and  in 
imparting  knowledge  of  successful 
methods  of  teaching.  We  value  these 
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normal  schools  in  this  regard,  but 
wish  to  point  out  a  possible  danger. 
In  the  long  run  they  may  be  the  means 
of  defeating  the  very  object  of  their 
creation. 

However  valuable  the  normal  school 
may  be  or  may  become,  its  course  can- 
not be  substituted  for  that  of  the 
college.    Of  all  persons,    a  teacher 
most  needs  a  well-trained  mind.  The 
storing  of  his  mind  with  useful  in- 
formation is  a  subsequent  undertaking, 
of   less   moment   and    more  easily 
achieved,  and  it  is  with  this  that  the 
normal   school  is  concerned.  Now, 
the  possible  danger  is,  that  a  young 
person,  thinking  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  calling  of  teacher,  may  con- 
clude that  his  primary  education  need 
not  be  supplemented  by  a  collegiate 
course ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "here  is  the 
normal  school ;  it  costs  much  less,  and 
its  special  object  is  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  their  work."    So  off  he 
goes  to  the  "  normal,"  passively  sub- 
mits for  a  few  weeks  to  being  cram- 
med with  the  new  ideas  of  pedagog- 
ics, and  then  sets  about  the  grand 
work  of  moulding  the  character  and 
leading  out  into  larger  development 
the  faculties  of  the  young,  and  then 
— fails.    Let  the  relation  of  the  nor- 
mal school  to  the  high-school  and  the 
college  be  clearly  understood,  and  let 
all  who  aspire  to  be  teachers  be  duly 
forewarned  that  the  business  of  the 
normal  school  is  method,  but  that  for 
the  inestimable  habit  of  mind  which 
can   judge    of  methods   and  apply 
them,  they  must  look  elsewhere. 

W.  L.  P. 


A  REMARKABLE  BOOK. 


Perhaps  no  field  of  human  inquiry 
has  been  more  delved  in  of  recent 
years  than  the  relation  of  the  natural 
world  to  the  spiritual.    There  seems 
to  have  gone  abroad  the  impression 
that  there  is  inherent  antagonism  be 
tween  science  and  religion,  and  nu- 
merous champions  of  the  latter  have 
taken  up  the  supposed  quarrel,  and 
the  superfluous  defence  of  religion, 
which  has  been  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, has  made  the  discussion  more 
or  less  trite.    But  "  Natural  Law  in 
the     Spiritual    World,"  by  Henry 
Drummond,    approaches    the  ques- 
tion from  a    standpoint  altogether 
original,  and  the  solution,  proposed 
tentatively  indeed,  should  further  in- 
vestigation confirm  it,  will  be  no  less 
satisfactory  than  new.    The  natural 
laws     which    modern    science  has 
brought  to  light,  are  traced  into  the 
spiritual  world  ;  for  example,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  new  birth,  as  set  forth  by 
Jesus,  is  shown  to  be  strikingly  anal- 
ogous to  the  scientific  doctrine  of  bio- 
genesis, or  the  origin  and  conditions 
of  natural  life.    And  so  the  author 
treats,  among  other  things  ,of  Eternal 
Life,  Growth,  Death,  Parisitism,  and 
Classification.    He  assumes  the  evo. 
lution  hypothesis.    The  style  is  vig- 
orous and  suggestive,  often  eloquent. 
The  unbelieving  scientist  must  now 
surrender  or  keep  silent.    There  is  no 
book  on  this  vexed  question  better 
worth  the  reading. 

W.  L.  P. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Cholera.— Perhaps  the  heated 
term  of  this  year  will  be  noted  as 
much  for  the  ravages  of  this  fearful 
plague  as  for  anything  else.  It  has 
been  felt  indirectly  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world.  We  have  had  no  well 
authenticated  cases  in  this  country, 
but  thousands  of  summer  tourists' 
have  been  debarred  from  their  Euro- 
pean trip  through  fear  of  it,  and  many 
of  those  who  have  been  bold  enough 
to  venture  cannot  return  at  present. 
Some  lines  of  trade  have  suffered  also. 
We  have  as  much  as  we  can  manage 
when  the  yellow  fever  visits  us,  with- 
out the  cholera.  France  has  been  the 
seat  of  its  awful  work  lately.  It  is 
abating  there  now,  however.  The  an- 
guish and  pain  that  follow  in  its 
wake  are  inconceivable.  In  one 
case  a  boy  was  suddenly  taken 
with  it  while  working  in  a  field, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours.  His  father, 
on  finding  it  out,  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  help  in  the  interment  of  his 
son.  But  out  in  the  field,  all  alone, 
he  buried  him,  faithful  to  the  last. 

Spain  also  has  been  subject  to  this 
messenger  of  death.  It  is  making 
more  headway  in  Italy  now  than  any 
where  else.  Despite  the  precautions 
of  the  quarantine,  it  is  making  rapid 
inroads  into  the  population  of  the 
towns.  It  is  no  wonder,  for  the  Ital- 
ian cities  are  celebrated  for  their  filthi- 
ness.  Those  cities  which  have  been 
kept  clean  have  not  been  so  great  suf- 
ferers. 

The  germ  theory  is  said  to  have 
been  strengthened  by  a  circumstance 


in  connection  with  the  cholera.  A 
dark  cloud  was  observed  sweeping 
across  the  Mediterranean,  and  shortly 
after  it  struck  the  coast  of  Italy,  the 
cholera  broke  out. 

The  Situation  in  Egypt. — Chi- 
nese Gordon  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
Egypt  prepared  to  die  at  his  post,  if 
necessary.  It  seems  that  he  has  de- 
mined  to  remain  there.  Though 
hedged  in  at  Khartoum,  he  is  holding 
his  ground.  At  last  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  made  arrangements  for 
his  rescue.  General  Wolseley  has 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  an 
expedition  to  go  to  his  relief  by  way 
of  the  Nile.  He  is  expected  to  have 
seven  thousand  British  troops  under 
his  command.  The  Nile  will  rise  be- 
fore they  reach  it,  so  that  the  descent 
from  cataract  to  cataract  can  be  made 
with  comparative  ease.  Lord  Wolse- 
ley announces  that  he  will  arrive  at 
Gondola  by  November  7th.  The  gov- 
ernment has  been  very  sharply  cen- 
sured for  its  dilatory  action  in  the 
matter  by  many  English  statesmen. 
It  is  reported  that  H.  M.  Stanley  will 
go  to  Khartoum  with  a  view  to  the 
relief  of  Gen.  Gordon. 

The  Franco-Chinese  War. — The 
French  have  at  last  irritated  the  Chi- 
nese beyond  endurance.  They  have 
picked  a  quarrel  with  them,  notwith- 
standing the  pacific  course  of  China. 
No  very  vigorous  measures  have  been 
taken  as  yet  by  either  party.  The 
French  doubtless  expect  to  frighten 
the  Chinese  into  a  concession  of  their 
demands.    It  cannot  be  prolonged  for 
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any  considerable  time  ;  for  the  French 
themselves  are  not  a  unit  on  the  sub- 
ject. Many  of  the  newspapers  con- 
sider it  a  useless  expense,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  the  policy  of  M. 
Ferry.  It  is  even  contemplated  to 
convene  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  it. 
The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
well  equipped  with  war  vessels,  but  do 
not  understand  how  to  handle  them. 
Still  they  have  the  advantage  over  the 
French  in  point  of  numbers.  The 
French  are  so  far  from  them  that  they 
could  not  hope  to  cope  with  them  by 
land.  Again,  should  the  war  continue 
long,  the  European  powers  will  inter- 
fere, wrhile  America  will  sit  off  and  see 
the  fun.  England  and  Italy  are 
already  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  China,  while  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Austria  do  not  look  with  disfavor 
upon  the  pretensions  of  France. 
Each  eagle  is  soaring  aloft,  watching 
the  prey  and  ready  to  pounce  upon  it 
at  any  opportune  moment  and  claim 
his  share  of  the  booty.  France  can- 
not go  very  far  with  this  affair  with- 
out causing  a  general  upheaval  in 
Europe.  The  bombardment  of  Foo 
Chow  by  the  French  in  disregard  of 
all  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  does 
not  meet  with  universal  approval. 
This  so  exasperated  the  Chinese  that 
they  declared  war  and  the  manifestoes 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  Pekin. 
The  issue  will  be  watched  with  pecu- 
liar interest  by  the  civilized  world. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
French  are  anxious  for  a  war  to  keep 
the  surplus  population  engaged.  If 
the  cholera  rages  much  longer,  there 
will  not  be  a  very  great  surplus.  Ger- 
many seems  to  be  willing  to  let  her 


old  enemy  waste  herself  away,  think- 
ing, doubtless,  that  it  will  not  amount 
to  anything. 

Base-ball. — This  is  in  the  mouth 
of  almost  every  ragamuffin  and  street 
loafer  or  lounger  about  the  grocery 
corner.  It  is  the  talk  of  the  day,  es- 
pecially among  the  juvenile  portion 
of  the  country.  You  meet  it  every- 
where. On  the  cars  your  ears  are 
treated  to  a  very  minute  rehearsal  of 
the  last  match.  Did  the  Monumen- 
tals  beat  the  Nationals,  or  the  Na- 
tionals the  Monumentals?  That  is 
the  question.  Before  it  all  others 
sink  into  insignificance.  Even  the 
presidential  race  is  not  exciting  so 
much  interest  in  some  localities  as 
this  American  game.  Each  club  is 
striving  for  the  championship,  and 
when  hard  pushed,  does  not  scruple  to 
dispense  with  some  of  its  present  play- 
ers, and  hire  in  their  stead,  an  equal 
number  of  "professionals,"  thus  driv- 
ing the  other  club  to  do  likewise. 
Then  they  tug  away  at  it  again,  amid 
the  jeers  of  their  adversaries,  or  the 
applause  of  their  friends,  as  they  make 
bad  plays  or  good  ones.  Many  are 
the  bets  made  and  lost  in  the  game, 
insomuch  that  many  good  men  have 
taken  a  stand  against  this  otherwise 
innocent  and  interesting  amusement. 
It  certainly  "  has  the  run  "  this  season, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  current  of 
topics.  Not  a  few  broken  fingers, 
black  eyes,  skinned  noses  and  sprained 
ankles  are  the  result ,  and  yet  the  fas- 
cination is  so  great  that  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  players.  Even  the  girls 
have  taken  it  up  and  are  to  be  seen  in 
some  places  pitching  and  catching, 
batting   and    running   with   a  will. 
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Where  will  it  stop  ?  The  end  is  not 
yet.  It  i^  now  on  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity.  Whatever  it  does,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  never  so  invade 
our  Southern  colleges  as  to  lower 
the  standard  of  scholarship  as  it,  to- 
gether with  boat-racing,  has  done  at 
the  North.  So  long  as  it  is  kept  sub- 
ordinate to  collegiate  work,  and  serves 
as  exercise,  it  will  be  highly  beneficial. 
But  just  as  soon  as  it  asserts  a  su- 
premacy over  the  student's  work  and 
claims  his  time,  his  studies  will  be 
neglected,  he  will  become  discouraged, 


and  perhaps  conclude  he  has  no  talent 
for  books,  and  quit.  In  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  many  boys  who  could  lead 
their  classes,  instead  of  being  the 
dead-heads,  take  delight  and  gratify 
their  pride  in  being  the  best  player  on 
the  field.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
the  students  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges now  when  the  game  is  so  popu- 
lar to  pause  a  moment  and  consider  if 
there  be  not  some  danger,  just  at  this 
point,  of  carrying  the  thing  too  far 
for  their  own  good.  There  may  be 
no  real  cause  for  apprehension,  still  it 
is  worthy  of  consideration. 


EDUCATIONAL 


— Fray  and  Morson's  School,  of 
Raleigh,  opened  on  the  1st  with  75 
students. 

—St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh, 
opened  on  the  nth.  The  outlook  is 
most  encouraging. 

— The  Jonesboro  High  School 
opened  with  forty-nine  students  and 
many  more  expected, 

— The  Sanford  High  School  opened 
with  forty-three  scholars  and  a  fine 
prospect  for  others. 

— The  Indian  Training  School  at 
Carlisle,  Penn.,  opened  on  the  1st  of 
September,  with  400  students. 

— Harvard  University  receives 
from  each  of  her  one  thousand  stu- 
dents $150  per  annum  for  tuition 
alone. 

— The  Oxford  Female  Seminary 
opened  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. The  number  of  boarders 
is  larger  than  that  of  any  previous 
year. 


— The  laws  of  the  body  and  of  the 
mind  forbid  that  the  work  of  two 
years  should  be  done  in  one. — Presi- 
dent Porter. 

— Wake  Forest  Academy  is  in 
successful  operation  under  the  charge 
of  Prof.  L.  W.  Bagley,  assisted  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Brewer. 

—At  Chapel  Hill,  on  the  7th  day 
of  the  session,  there  were  200  students. 
The  outlook  is  good  for  thirty  or 
forty  more  during  the  year. 

— Preparations  are  being  made  to 
establish  five  additional  Theological 
Seminaries  in  the  South,  to  be  under 
Presbyterian  control.  The  locations 
have  not  yet  been  selected. 

— The  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Female  Col- 
lege opened  on  the  10th  of  the  pres- 
ent month.  It  has  a  most  flattering 
prospect  for  a  prosperous  session. 
Students  from  North  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, and  Texas,  besides  the  State  pa- 
tronage, are  in  attendance. 
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— The  prospects  of  Richmond  Fe- 
male Institute  were  never  brighter.  A 
house  full  of  boarders  is  expected, 
and  the  outlook  for  day  pupils  is 
most  encouraging. 

— The  Centennial  Graded  School, 
of  Raleigh,  opened  on  the  eighth  with 
517  pupils  in  attendance,  more  than 
ever  before  by  26.  Of  these  253  are 
boys,  264  girls.  There  are  nine  teach- 
ers. 

— Harvard  College  has  made 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics  elec- 
tive, while  the  only  studies  which  are 
prescribed  are  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition,  German  and  French, 
Physics  and  Chemistry. 

— The  apportionment  from  the 
State  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  schools,  which  was  expected  to 
have  been  made  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  will  probably  not  be 
made  for  the  current  year,  we  learn 
from  the  News  and  Observer. 

— There  will  be  a  new  Lyceum  The- 
atre sohool  for  actors  opened  on  the 
1st  Monday  in  October,  in  New  York. 
The  course  of  study  will  be  practical 
and  technical,  embracing  the  training 
of  the  body,  the  art  of  mute  expres- 
sion or  pantomime,  the  art  of  vocal 
expression,  the  art  of  mimicry,  and 
practical  lessons  in  acting. 

— MORE  attention  should  be  given 
in  our  primary  schools  to  natural 
science ;  not  that  natural  science 
should  be  substituted  for  something 
in  the  course,  but  that  it  should  re- 
ceive attention  along  with  the  rest. 
The  sciences  of  observation  are  spe- 
cially suited  to  the  stage  of  mental  de- 
velopment peculiar  to  that  period. 


— Was  not  that  a  straightout  and 
metally  reply  of  President  Noah  Por- 
ter, in  the  September  Princeton  Review, 
to  President  Eliot's  essay,  in  the  June 
Century,  on  "  What  is  a  Liberal  Edu- 
cation ?"  The  latter  thinks  Greek  and 
Latin  form  no  necessary  part  in  a 
liberal  education,  but  President  Por- 
ter thinks  the  good  sense  and  culture 
of  the  educators  of  the  whole  country 
have  right  to  be  offended  by  so  un- 
reasonable a  position,  and  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  so. 

— It  has  long  been  the  fashion  in 
this  country  to  study  French,  and  in 
some  of  our  western  cities  German  is 
studied  in  the  public  schools.  The 
Boston  Herald  thinks  that  Americans 
would  find  it  more  profitable  to  study 
Spanish  instead  of  either  French  or 
German.  Some  thirty  or  forty  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America  speak  Spanish, 
and  the  opening  of  railway  commu- 
nication and  the  extension  of  our 
commerce  southward  makes  it  a  busi- 
ness necessity  for  us  to  acquire  the 
language  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  are  to  trade  and  form  alliances. 
The  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  will 
draw  the  Spanish  American  republics 
nearer  to  us,  and  they  will  in  the  fu- 
ture be  almost  as  closely  connected 
with  us  as  the  States  of  the  Union. 
Young  men  who  are  fitting  themselves 
for  an  active  business  career  will  find 
that  all  the  time  they  can  give  to  the 
study  of  Spanish  will  be  well  em. 
ployed.  The  language  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  modern 
tongues  and  it  can  be  mastered  more 
rapidly  and  with  greater  ease  than  any 
other. — News  and  Observer. 
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— It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  two  or  three  months  a  year 
in  the  public  school  is  of  any  real 
value.    Enlightened  public  sentiment 


throughout  the  State  ought  to  demand 
of  the  incoming  Legislature  more 
liberal  treatment  of  the  public  school 
system. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


— Storey,  the  Chicago  journalist, 
is  said  to  be  a  mental  wreck. 

— The  Baby  World  is  the  title  of  a 
new  juvenile  publication  of  the  Cen- 
tury Company. 

—The  late  Dr.  Mark  Pattison  is 
supposed  to  have  sat  for  the  portrait 
of  Casaubon  in  Middlemarch. 

— The  Light  of  Asia  is  translating 
into  Bengali,  and  there  is  some  proba- 
bility that  it  will  also  be  turned  into 
the  Sanscrit. 

— Harper  &  Brothers  will  soon 
issue  a  complete  edition  of  the  poems 
of  Lord  Tennyson,  containing  every 
line  ever  written  by  him. 

— Vernon  Lee,  who  has  been 
writing  for  the  English  Reviews,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  a  man,  turns  out 
to  be  a  woman.  Her  first  novel,  Miss 
Brown;  or  A  Student's  Athletic  Life, 
will  appear  this  fall. 

— During  the  dull  season,  a  cor- 
respondent of  The  Critic  has  amused 
the  public  by  a  proposition  looking  to 
the  introduction  of  a  new  pronoun, 
which  shall  be  either  masculine  or 
feminine.    "Thon"  is  suggested. 

Bacon's  star  has  not  waned  yet. 
The  Baco-Shakespearean  Society  last 
month  held  a  meeting  with  an  attend- 
ance of  one  hundred.  Regular  meet- 
ings are  to  be  held.  These  people  are 
by  some  considered  monomaniacs. 


— "  John  Bull  et  Son  Ile"  will 
appear  simultaneously  in  London, 
New  York,  and  Paris.  Messrs.  Field 
&  Tuer  are  to  pay  1,500  pounds  to  M. 
Max  O'Rell,  for  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lishing the  English  translation  of  it. 

— STUDENTS  of  English  literature 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  will  soon  have  out  a 
new  and  convenient  edition  of  the 
Elizabethan  Dramatists  from  Christo- 
pher Marlowe  through  the  entire  list. 

— The  London  Academy  considers 
Bret  Harte  a  real  genius  who  wastes 
himself  upon  "  Potboilers  "  instead  of 
attempting  some  higher  work.  Some 
Americans  like  the  liberty  of  keeping 
a  few  mental  reservations  about  the 
"  real  genius." 

— A  slab  of  black  granite  upon  a 
base  of  gray  granite  marks  the  resting 
place  of  Tourguenef.  On  the  28th 
of  June,  quite  a  company  of  the  sa- 
vants of  Russia  paid  their  respects  to 
their  distinguished  countryman.  He 
lies  in  the  Volkovosky  graveyard. 

— That's  a  good  idea — the  "Chroni- 
cle Reading  Circle  "  for  this  State.  We 
believe  the  very  gentleman  who  origi- 
nated it  told  the  world,  through  the 
columns  of  The  Nation,  that  there  was 
no  systematic  effort  to  encourage  the 
reading  habit  in  the  South,  and  here 
is  the  remedy  for  the  disease. 
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— Prof.  Mathews  has  almost  re- 
written the  new  edition  of  his  book, 
Words;  Their  Use  and  Abuse.  In  ad- 
dition, 100  pages  of  new  matter  has 
been  added  by  laborious  work.  Few 
books  have  stood  the  test  among  the 
flood  of  new  publications  as  well  as 
this  one. 

— ENGLISH  critics,  judging  from  the 
advance  sheets,  expect  Julian  Haw- 
thorne's biography  of  his  father  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of  the  day.  This  will 
supply  a  long  felt  want  of  a  detailed 
account  of  this  original  writer's  life. 
It  will  give  a  new  meaning  to  the 
"  Mosses"  gathered  off  the  "Old 
Manse." 

— At  LAST  the  much  talked  of  re- 
vision of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
completed.  The  finishing  touch  has 
been  put  on,  the  preface  written  and 
approved,  and  now  it  only  remains  for 
the  work  to  be  submitted  before  the 
Convocation  for  approval.  The  pub- 
lic, however,  are  not  likely  to  get  the 
benefit  of  their  labors  till  next  Easter. 

— Astor  Library  has  received  an- 
other valuable  accession  to  its  already 
mammoth  collection,  through  the  be- 
neficence of  John  Jacob  Astor.  He 
recently  purchased  sixteen  rare  MSS. 
in  Europe  and  donated  them  to  the 
Library.  Among  them  is  a  complete 
edition  of  Wyclif's  Bible  on  vellum. 

— Mr.  Frederick  Pollock  will 
soon  begin  the  publication  of  a  legal 
periodical  entitled  The  Law  Quarterly 
Review.  Current  legal  discussions  of 
note,  both  in  England  and  in  other 
countries,  will  be  discussed.  Inquiries 
into  all  events  of  political  and  social 
importance,  whether  in  the  present  or 


past,  will  be  instituted.  Students  of 
legal  science  and  legal  history,  both 
lawyers  and  citizens,  interested  in  the 
great  social  and  governmental  prob- 
lems of  the  day,  will  hail  its  appear- 
ance with  peculiar  satisfaction. 

— One  of  the  most  novel  of  books 
of  the  season  is  The  King  s  Men,  a 
prophecy  of  England's  future.  King- 
craft has  there  given  place  to  Democ- 
racy, and  George  IV.  is  an  exile  in 
America.  It  is  very  interesting,  but 
more  like  a  romance  than  anything 
else.  It  is  meeting  with  a  very  rapid 
sale,  although  the  critics  give  it  very 
little  praise. 

— Reforms;  Their  Difficulties 

AND  POSSIBILITIES(  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.)  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  day. 
The  author  treats  of  (i)  The  Labor 
Question,  including  "  Monopoly,"  and 
"Corporation."  He  does  not  take 
extreme  views  on  the  subject.  Part 
(2)  handles  financial  questions,  in- 
cluding protection.  He  repudiates 
the  Greenback  policy.  Part  (3)  dis- 
cusses Miscellaneous"  Reforms,  the 
divorce  question,  woman  suffrage, 
temperance  reform,  etc.  Altogether, 
it  is  a  valuable  book. 

— ABOUT  fifty  years  ago  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  gave  her  impressions  of  America, 
to  the  disgust  of  our  people.  A  howl 
of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  was 
raised,  and  much  unpleasantness 
caused,  and  many  personalities  in- 
dulged in.  But  recently,  Sir  Lepel 
felt  called  upon  to  give  vent  to  his 
opinions  with  reference  to  American 
institutions.  Of  course  he  finds  us  % 
very  vulgar  set,  yet  he  attracts  very 
little  notice  by  his  depreciatory  re- 
marks.   The  book  will  hardly  pay  ex- 
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penses.  We  can  afford  to  let  him 
throw  as  much  mud  as  he  pleases  now. 
O  ur  house  will  stand  it  all.  If  it  does 
him  any  especial  good  to  slander  us, 


it  will  do  us  very  little  harm,  to  be 
sure.  Such  is  the  difference  after  fifty 
years.  Then  it  grated  upon  us,  now 
we  pay  no  attention  to  it. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


The  Chesapeake  Zoological 
LABORATORY,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, was  stationed  the  past  sum" 
mer  at  Beaufort,  N.  C.  It  was  some 
time  in  August  before  Dr.  W.  K. 
Brooks,  the  director,  arrived,  having 
been  detained  by  ill  health.  Until 
that  time  Dr.  H.  W.  Conn,  a  young 
man  of  wide  attainments  in  Zoology, 
was  in  charge.  All  the  places  for 
workers  in  the  laboratory  were  filled. 
Mr.  W.  Bateson,  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, spent  the  season  at  Beaufort, 
engaged  in  special  study  of  Balano- 
glossus. 

The  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  held 
its  last  meeting  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
during  the  last  week  of  August.  The 
Association  is  divided  into  sections 
representing  the  various  branches  of 
the  natural  sciences,  the  sections 
meeting  all  on  the  same  day  and  pro- 
ceeding each  with  its  appropriate  pa- 
pers and  discussions  ;  while  the  Asso- 
ciation, leaving  the  transaction  of 
business  to  committees,  meets  as  a 
whole  only  to  hear  such  papers  as  the 
address  of  the  retiring  president.  The 
papers  are  said  to  have  been  better 
than  usual,  probably  because  only 
those  members  who  had  something 
to  say  could  afford  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic to  get  a  chance  to  say  it. 


An  Old  Musical  Instrument.— 
The  song  of  the  cicada,  or  harvest-fly, 
makes  this  September  air  little  else 
but  sound.  It  is  said  that  the  Greeks 
kept  these  insects  in  cages  that  they 
might  enjoy  their  music.  For  our 
part,  the  musical  creatures  may  retain 
their  freedom.  Of  course  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  "  song  "  of  the  cicada 
is  altogether  without  voice.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  only  the 
males  can  "  sing."  The  loud  buzzing 
sound  is  produced  by  a  pair  of  organs 
which  have  been  compared  to  kettle- 
drums— one  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  abdomen.  Each  consists  of  con- 
vex pieces  of  parchment-like  mem- 
brane which,  by  the  rapid  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  muscles  fastened  on 
the  inside,  is  made  to  vibrate.  The 
vibrating  membrane  produces  the 
sound.  The  chirrup  of  the  cricket  and 
the  grasshopper  is  likewise  voiceless, 
being  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the 
hardened  edge  of  one  wing  against  a 
series  of  saw-teeth  placed  vertically 
on  the  inside  of  the  other. 

The  Distance  of  the  Sun. — In 
a  most  interesting  paper  on  sun  spots 
contributed  to  the  September  Century, 
Prof.  S.  P.  Langley  thus  tries  to  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  immense  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth:  "As  to 
the  distance  of  ninety-three  million 
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miles,  a  cannon-ball  would  travel  it  in 
about  fifteen  years.  It  may  help  us 
to  remember  that,  at  the  speed  at- 
tained by  the  Limited  Express  on  our 
railroads,  a  train  which  had  left  the 
sun  for  the  earth  when  the  Mayflower 
sailed  from  Delfhaven  with  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  and  which  ran  at  that 
rate  day  and  night,  would  in  1884  still 
be  a  journey  of  some  years  away  from 
this  terrestrial  station.  The  fare,  at 
the  customary  rates,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, would  be  rather  over  §2,500,- 
OOO,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  we  should 
need  both  money  and  leisure  for  the 
journey.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  sun's  distance  is 
given  by  expressing  it  in  terms  of 
what  the  physiologists  would  call 
velocity  of  'nerve  transmission.  It 
has  been  found  that  sensation  is  not 
absolutely  instantaneous,  but  that  it 
occupies  a  very  minute  time  in  travel- 
ling along  the  nerves ;  so  that  if  a 
child  puts  its  finger  into  the  candle, 
there  is  a  certain  almost  inconceivable 
small  space  of  time,  say  the  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  a  second,  before  he 
feels  the  heat.  In  case,  then,  a  child's 
arm  were  long  enough  to  touch  the 
sun,  it  can  be  calculated  from  this 
known  rate  of  transmission  that  the 
infant  would  have  to  live  to  be  a  man 
of  over  a  hundred  before  it  knew  that 
its  fingers  were  burned." 

Bureau  of  Information. — Cer- 
tain members  and  officers  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila- 
delphia, have  generously  associated 
themselves  into  a  bureau  of  scientific 
information,  to  impart  by  correspon. 
dence  definite  information  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  natural  science.  | 


The  object  is  to  disseminate  more 
generally  the  results  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, and  to  help  those  students 
of  Natural  History  who  are  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  museums  and 
libraries. 

PROF.  H.  E.  ROSCOE,  of  Manches- 
ter, England,  one  of  the  foremost  of 
living  chemists,  has  been  dubbed  a 
knight,  by  the  Queen,  in  consideration 
of  his  services  in  connection  with  the 
technical  education  commission.  As 
president  of  the  chemical  section  of 
the  British  Association,  he  delivered,  in 
Montreal,  August  25th,  an  address  on 
the  progress  of  chemistry  since  1848. 
He  considers  that  a  well-marked  epoch 
in  chemistry  ended  with  the  death  of 
Berzelius  in  that  year,  and  a  second 
closes  with  the  death  of  Dumas  and 
Wurtz,  in  1884. 

The  British  Empire.— Sir  Richard 
Temple  made  an  address  at  Montreal 
on  the  general  statistics  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  area  is  set  down  at 
more  than  8,500,000  square  miles.  Of 
this  total  only  110,000  square  miles 
are  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
are  1,500,000  in  India.  The  remain, 
ing  seven  millions  belong  to  colonies 
and  scattered  possessions.  Adding 
the  area  of  those  countries  which  have 
fallen,  or  are  falling,  under  its  political 
control,  we  reach  the  total  area  of 
nearly  10,000,000 square  miles,  directly 
or  indirectly  under  the  authority  of 
Queen  Victoria,  which  is  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  habitable  globe.  The 
coast-line  is  about  28,500,000  miles,  in 
which  are  forty-eight  large  harbors. 
Hardly  one-fifth  of  the  10,000,000 
square  miles  is  cultivated  or  occupied. 
The  total  population  of  those  regions 
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included  directly  in  the  empire  is  305,- 
000,  _)  o.  Christianity,  the  religion  of 
the  dominant  race,  is  professed  by 
one-seventh  of  the  whole.  Hinduism 
is  the  religion  of  the  largest  number — 
188,000,000.  Buddhists  number  7,- 
000,000.  It  will  appear  that  the  im- 
perial area  is,  on  the  whole,  but 
sparsely  populated,  averaging  thirty- 
three  persons  to  the  square  mile.' The 
enormous  aggregate  of  population  is 
most  unequally  distributed. 

The  Sleep- Walker. —We  have, 
through  the  actions  of  associated 
feelings  and  co-ordinated  motions,  the 
power,  unconsciously  and  automati- 
cally, to  employ  what  are  practically 
"  means  to  effect  some  end."  Thus  a 
sleep-walker  will  open  a  drawer  to  take 
out  of  it  some  desired  object,  or  will 
turn  a  key  to  unlock  a  door,  and  so 
obtain  entrance  into  some  locality 
sought  after.  This  seems  strange,  but 
it  can  be  quite  well  accounted  for  by 
an  action  of  the  nervous  system  es- 
sentially similar  to  that  which  occurs 
through  the  association  of  feelings, 
and  in  imitation.  For  the  senses  have 
present  to  them  groups  of  sensations, 


such  as  those  from  the  walls  and  furni- 
ture of  the  room  the  sleep-walker  is 
traversing  on  his  way  to  the  desired 
locality  the  door  of  which  is  locked. 
The  sensations  so  felt  arouse  the  im- 
agination of  the  inside  of  the  desired 
locality,  this  arouses  the  nervous  chan- 
nels habitually  stimulated  in  over- 
coming the  intervening  obstruction  ; 
the  hand  automatically  seeks  the  key, 
the  stimulus  of  its  touch  stimulates 
the  muscles  of  the  arm,  the  key  is 
turned  and  the  door  opened.  Very 
complex  motions  of  the  kind  are 
sometimes  performed  in  order  to  com- 
plete a  harmony  which  the  imagina- 
tion craves.  It  craves  for  fresh  com- 
pleting sensations,  and  is  thus  led  to 
perform  appropriate  movements,  when 
certain  initial  sensations,  after  which 
the  completing  sensations  have  in  past 
experience  habitually  followed,  have 
been  afresh  excited.  This,  then,  is 
the  practical  imagination  of  means  to 
effect  a  desired  end,  without  any  in- 
tellectual apprehension  of  either  end 
or  means. — St.  George  Mivart,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 


IN  AND  ABOUT 

— The  sound  of  the  hammer  is  heard 
in  the  land. 

Prof.  Chas.  E.  Taylor  has  been 
chosen  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 

— Arrangements  are  making  for 
the  painting  and  pencilling  of  Memo- 
rial Hall. 

— Prof.  Taylor  has  a  room  (an 
office)  in  the  college  building  with  the 
students. 


THE  COLLEGE. 

— About  i  10 students  are  here;  fif- 
teen others  are  known  to  be  coming 
in  a  few  days. 

— The  committee  on  the  campus, 
appointed  by  the  Trustees,  met  here 
on  the  10th  instant. 

— We  are  glad  to  inform  our  readers 
that  the  old  college  bell  has  been  re- 
moved, and  a  new  one,  weighing  500 
pounds,  put  in  its  place. 
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— The  Trustees  were  quite  happy 
in  selecting  Mr.  L.  N.  Chappell  as 
tutor  for  this  year. 

— Mr.  W.  C.  ALLEN  is  Librarian, 
and  Mr.  H.  B.  Conrad  is  Superintend- 
ent of  the  reading  room. 

— There  seems  to  be  less  sickness  in 
this  section  than  in  many  others 
There  are  a  few  cases  on  the  College 
Hill,  but  none  serious. 

— We  hope  there  will  be  a  great  many 
ladies  present  at  the  Senior-speaking 
in  October,  for  the  initiation  of  new 
students  and  the  consolation  of  se- 
niors. 

— The  synopsis  of  Latin  subordi- 
nate sentences,  prepared  by  Professor 
Taylor,  and  based  on  Gildersleeve's 
Grammar,  can  be  found  in  this  issue 
of  The  Student. 

— Rev.  R.  T.  Vann,  preaches  here 
each  Sunday  and  Sunday  night.  Pray- 
er-meeting Wednesday  night ;  the 
students  have  their  prayer-meeting  on 
Monday  night  of  each  week. 

— We  have  the  stock  law  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  at  the  close  of  last  term 
were  not  troubled  with  the  campus 
gates,  but  on  our  return  we  found  that 
the  gates  had  been  replaced. 

—Mr.  T.  J.  Simmons  has  returned 
from  a  trip  in  Europe,  during  his 
vacaton.  We  hope  he  will  give  our 
readers  some  account  of  his  observa- 
tions. 

— There  appears  to  have  been 
quite  a  storm  at  Wake  Forest  some 
days  ago.  One  large  oak  in  front  of 
the  old  building,  and  a  beautiful  elm  at 
the  corner  of  Memorial  Hall  were 
blown  down,  and  quite  a  number  of 
limbs  were  wrung  from  other  trees. 


IN  ME  MORI  AM. 


Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  All-  ' 
Wise  Creator  to  take  away  from  our 
midst  Thomas  Haynie,  Jr.,  and 
whereas,  we  recognize  in  this  sad  dis- 
pensation the  hand  of  Providence,  and 
bow  in  reverent  submission  to  the 
same,  believing  that  our  loss  will  be 
his  gain;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  mourn  his  death 
because  thereby  the  Euzelian  Society 
has  lost  one  of  its  brightest,  most 
active  and  useful  members,  the  Col- 
lege one  of  its  best  students,  and  the 
students  a  beloved  school-fellow. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  heart- 
felt sympathies  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  in  their  sad  bereavement, 
feeling  that  our  loss  is  scarcely  less 
than  theirs. 

Resolved,  That  the  Euzelian  Society 
wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for 
thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Society,  a  copy  be  sent  to  The 
Biblical  Recorder,  one  to  The  Wake 
Forest  Student,  and  one  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased. 

W.  C.  Allen, 
A.  T.  Robertson, 
T.  C.  Britton, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Thomas  Haynie  was  sound  and 
healthy  during  all  his  school  days  at 
Wake  Forest — which  were  three  years 
— during  which  time  he  was  full  of 
active  vigor  and  characterized  by 
many  highly  esteemed  qualities.  He 
died  in  early  youth.  He  was  sick  of 
fever  for  a  week,  after  which  a  con- 
gestive chill  followed,  and  enveloped 
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many  hopeful  hearts  in  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment. He  was  very  anxious 
to  return  to  Wake  Forest  to  join  his 
respective  classes,  in  which  he  took  a 
high  stand  both  as  a  student  and  as 
a  Christian.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Halifax  county,  Va.,  Saturday,  Aug. 
13th,  1884. 

—  The  reporter  of  this  department 
expressed  a  desire  last  October  for  a 
new  bell  for  the  college,  and  that  de- 
sire has  been  satisfied.  But  since  he  was 
then  a  senior  and  is  now  a  professor, 
perhaps  what  he  had  in  mind  was  a 
b-e-l-l-e,  for  he  suggested  that  the  old 
b-e-1-1  disturbed  his  morning  slumber. 
Furthermore,  he  called  at  Wake  For- 
est a  few  days  ago  for  some  purpose — 
all  are  allowed  to  guess  for  what. 

— THE  health  of  the  students  is 
good  so  far.  We  hope  it  may  con- 
tinue thus  during  the  session. 


— This  term  opens  with  about  110 
students,  and  yet  they  come.  We 
welcome  them  to  all  the  pleasures  of 
college  life.  Here  they  are  permitted 
to  enjoy  very  pleasant  intercourse 
with  the  Professors  as  often  as  lessons 
are  well  prepared.  We  welcome  them 
to  the  thrilling  and  accurate  stories  of 
the  Latin  poets  or  the  precious  roots 
found  in  Greek  fields ;  the  round  num- 
bers of  x  and  y ;  the  gravity  and 
light  of  the  Physics;  the  fascinating 
affinities  of  Chemistry;  the  beautis 
of  French  literature,  and  the  anima- 
ting breath  of  Botany.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  old  students  are  lingering 
at  home  engaged  at  work. 

— During  the  vacation,  Prof.  Sim- 
mons and  Dr.  Royall  made  an  ex- 
tended trip  through  some  of  the 
northern  cities.  Prof.  Simmons  pur- 
chased considerable  scientific  appa- 
ratus. 
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—'81.  Mr.D.  B.  Reinhart,  of  Thom- 
asville,  is  studying  medicine  in  New 
York. 

—'82.  Mr.  E.  G.  Beckwith,  formerly 
tutor  here,  goes,  we  believe,  to  Johns 
Hopkins. 

— '83.  Mr.  T.  J.  Simmons  reached 
home  safe  from  his  European  tour, 
September  6th. 

—  83.  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall,  one  of 
our  tutors  last  year,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Academy  at  Fair  Bluff. 

— '78.  Mr-  N-  D.  Johnson,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Academy  at  Fair 
Bluff,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Acade- 
my at  Apex. 


— '81.  We  hear  only  the  best  re- 
ports of  the  work  of  Rev.  W.  T. 
Jones,  at  Morehead  City  and  Beaufort. 
He  is  a  good  preacher,  and  as  fat  and 
earnest  as  ever. 

—'81.  Rev.  E.  M.  Poteat,  who  so 
acceptably  filled  Dr.  Skinner's  pulpit 
during  the  summer,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  churches 
at  Pee  Wee  Valley  and  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Ky.,  and  will  attend  the  next  session 
of  the  Seminary  at  Louisville,  in  or- 
der to  take  the  post  graduate  course. 
As  a  preacher  he  has  few  equals,  and 
will  long  be  remembered  in  Raleigh. — 
Biblical  Recorder. 
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— '84.  Mr.  R.  S.  Green  is  teaching 
in  Davie,  his  native  county. 

—'84.  Mr.  H.  A.  Chappell  is  teach- 
ing at  Rolesville,  this  county. 

— '84.  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope  is  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  Smithville. 

— '84.  Rev.  D.  M.  Austin  is  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Monroe. 

'84.  We  hear  that  Mr.  W.  V.  Savage 
will  teach  school  this  year  in  Virginia. 

—'84.  Mr.  I.  G.  Riddick  will  go 
North  in  a  few  days  to  attend  medical 
lectures. 

'84.  Messrs.  Morton,  Splawn,  and 
Royall  go  to  the  Seminary  at  Louis- 
ville next  month. 

'84.  Mr.  J.  C.  C.  Dunford  has  been 
made  professor  of  Latin  and  French 
in  Judson  College,  N.  C. 

— '84.  Mr.  C.  L.  Smith  is  assisting 
Messrs.  Fray  and  Morson  in  their 
flourishing  school  in  Raleigh. 

—'84.  Mr.  W.  W.  Kitchin  is  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  E.  E.  Hilliard  in  the 
Vinehill  Academy,  Scotland  Neck. 

— '83.  Rev.  C.  G.  Jones  has  made 
Yanceyville  his  home  for  the  present. 
His  work  will  lie  mainly  in  Caswell 
county. 

— '81.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  D. 
L.  Ward,  Esq.,  is  making  a  success  of 
his  profession  in  Wilson.  There  are 
few  things  he  could  not  do  well. 

—'83.  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  of  Shel- 
by, is  the  nominee  for  the  Legislature 
from  Cleveland  county,  and  that  is 
the  same  as  election. 

.  —  '81.  Mr.  L.  N.  Chappell,  now 
tutor  in  the  College,  has  spent  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
having  given  special  attention  to  the 
sciences. 


— '79.  N.  Y.  Gulley,  Esq.,  editor  of 
the  Franklinton  Weekly,  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democrats  of  Franklin 
county  for  the  House  in  the  next 
Legislature. 

— '80.  Rev.  C.  S.  Farriss,  associate 
editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  is  ex- 
pecting to  go  to  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary, at  Louisville,  in  October.  He 
spent  one  session,  we  believe,  there  a 
year  or  two  ago. 

— '77.  E.  B.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Tay. 
lorsville,  is  doing  good  business  at  the 
bar  and  is  highly  esteemed.  He  is 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
House  to  represent  Alexander  county. 
He  is  yet  unmarried. 

— '78.  John  G.  Bunch,  Esq.,  of 
Edenton,  whose  health  for  some  time 
since  has  been  slowly  failing,  died  at 
his  home,  August  26th.  He  gave 
promise  of  becoming  eminent  as  a 
lawyer,  and  this  early  taking  off  seems 
doubly  sad.  His  pastor  speaks  of 
him  as  a  dutiful  husband  and  true 
Christian. 

— '79.  Mr.  R.  P.  Johnson  is  not 
now,  as  he  once  was,  pale  and  thin, 
but  heathful  and  thick.  He  teaches 
successfully  in  Mt.  Vernon  Springs 
Academy,  aiding  Rev.  O.  T.  Edwards* 
and  while  not  thus  engaged  plays  the 
farmer.  He  was  lecturer  on  grammar 
and  spelling  at  the  Chatham  County 
Teachers'  Institute  in  August. 

— '82.  Mr.  E.  E.  Hilliard  has  made 
great  improvements  and  additions  in 
the  way  of  buildings  to  his  academy 
at  Scotland  Neck.  He  has  enrolled 
already  70  pupils,  and  hopes  by  Octo- 
ber 1st  to  have  80  or  85,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  session  he  looks  for  125. 
He  ought  to  have  them.  We  wish 
him  yet  larger  success. 
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SrNOPS/S  OF  LATIN  SUBORDINATE  SENTENCES. 


[Based  on  Syntax  of  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar.] 

I.  Object  Sentences. 

1.  Quod  -j-  Indie.  (=  "  as  to  the  fact  that  —  ") 

2.  Acc.  +  Infln.  (a)  after  Verba  sentiendi  et  declarandi.  (Including  Oratio  Obliqua.) 

(b)  after  Verba  voluntatis  et  studii. 

3.  Dependent  Questions.  (Subjunctive.) 

II.  Causal  Sentences. 

1.  Quia,  Quod,  Quoniam  (a)  with  Indie,  when  writer  asserts  the  cause  to  be  real. 

(b)  with  Subj.  when  writer  assumes  or  quotes  the  cause. 

2.  Cum  with  Subjunc. 

3.  Relative  with  Subjunc.  J 

III.  Final  Sentences. 

1.  Ut,  ne,  quo,  quin,  quominus  +  Optative  Subjunc. 

2.  Relative  with  Subjunc. 

3.  Supine  in-um  after  verbs  of  motion. 

IV.  Consecutive  Sentences. 

1.  Ut,  ut  non  +  Subjunc. 

2.  Relative  +  Subjunc. 

V.  Temporal  Sentences. 

1.  Antecedent  time.    Postquam,  ut,  ubi,  simulac,  ut  primum  +  Indie. 

2.  Contemporaneous  time.    Dura,  donee,  quoad,  quamdiu  +  Indie. 

3.  Subsequent  time.    Antequam,  priusquam  +  Indie. 

4.  Cum.  (a)  Temporal  +  Indie. 

(b)  Historical  4-  Subjunc.  (Imperf.  and  Pluperf.) 

VI.  Conditional  Sentences. 

1.  Logical.    Si,  nisi  +  Indie. 

2.  Ideal.    Si,  nisi  +  Pres.  and  Perf.  Subjunc. 

3.  Unreal.    Si,  nisi'-f  Imperf.  and  Pluperf.  Subjunc. 

VII.  Concessive  Sentences. 

1.  Etsi,  etiamsi,  tametsi  +  Indie,  or  Subjunc.  (by  analogy  with  si.) 

2.  Quanquam,  usually  with  Indie. 

3.  Cum,  licet,  ut,  quamvis,  quantumvis  +  Subjunc. 

4.  Relative  +  Subjunc. 

VIII.  Comparative  Sentences.  Indicative. 

1.  Correlatives. 

2.  Atque  and  ac. 

3.  Quam. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  the  Fall  Trade. 


WILLIAMS  &  HA7W0QD, 

201  Fayetteville  St.,  Cor.  Hargett  St., 

Druggists  §  Apothecaries, 


AND  DEALERS  IN 

Paints,  Oils,  Dye-Stuffs,  Fancy  Articles, 
Perfumery,  Grass  and  Garden 
Seeds,  Pure  Wines,  Brandies, 
Fine  Teas,  Cigars, 
Tobacco,  &c., 

Are  new  receiving  the  most  complete  stock  they 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Raleigh  and  surrounding  country.  Phy- 
sicians, Country  Merchants  and  others  wanting 
goods  in  our  line,  will  do  well  to  give  us  a  call 
before  buying.    Our  Fancy  Goods,  in  the  way  of 

Christmas,  Holiday,  Birthday  and  Wedding 
Presents, 

will  be  found  unusually  attractive  this  season,  and 
3-i2m  at  very  low  prices. 


Manufacturing  Jeweler, 

Em  ui  Watchmaker, 


DEALER  IN 

Watches,  Clocks,  Diamonds,  Silver 
and  Silver  Plated  Ware. 

Keeps  on  hand  all  articles  to  be  found  in  a  first 
class  Jewelry  Store. 

Specialty :  SO  ID  PLAIN  GOLD  RINGS. 

Send  for  patented  ring  measure.  Goods  sent 
on  selection  to  any  part  of  tne  State  upon  receipt 
of  satisfactory  reference. 

H.  MAHLER, 
Raleigh,  N.  C 


BERWAMER  BROTHERS, 

LEADING 

Henry  Building,  Fayetteville  St., 
Opposite  U.  S.  Postoffice,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

A  Complete  Assortment  of 

i 


THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES  IN 

Hats,  soft  and  stiff,  always  on  hand. 
m*K.  B.  NO  COMPETITION  CAN  TOUCH  US.~m 


2t 


tt^" WHEN  YOU  WANT^l 

& 

OR  ANY  KIND  OF 

IBool^s,  Stationery,  or  Soliool  Su/ppll^s, 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU 

J±T    IBOTTOIVL"    PRICES  ! 

J.  W.  Denmark  *  Co., 

W~  Give  us  your  orders.  RALEIGH,  N.  C, 
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EDWARDS,  BROUGHTOH  &  CO. 

Printers,  tSinders, 


-AND- 


Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


CIGARETTE  SMOKERS  who  are  willing  to  DTPUMfnTn  QTD  A  TflUfP  PUT1  ltfn  1 
pay  a  little  more  for  Cigarettes  than  the  lliblllVlU  IN  U       UAlVJll  1  UUl  1NU.  1 
BSarettS" wlfl  find  the  °rdinary  tmde         SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 
They  are  made  from  the  Brightest,  Most  Delicately  Flavored  and  Highest  Cost 
Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Virginia,  and  are  absolutely  Without  Adulteration  or  drugs. 

RICHMOND  GEM  CURLY  CUT.  I  CAUTION. 

The  brightest  and  most,  delicately  flavored  Base  imitations  of  this  brand  have  been 
Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Virginia.  This  tobacco  is  J  put  on  sale,  and  Cigarette  smokers  are  cau- 
delightfully  mild  and  fragrant,  absolutely  |  tioned  that  this  is  the  Old  Original  brand, 
without  adulteration  or  drugs,  and  can  be  I  and  to  observe  that  each  package  or  box  of 
smoked  or  inhaled  with  entire  satisfaction,  RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGAR- 
without  irritating  the  lungs,  throat  or  mouth.  |  ETTES  bears  the  signature  of 

ALLEN  «fc  GirN^TLSH,  Manufacturers,  Richmond,  Va. 

 also  manufacturers  or  ■  

RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  ") 
TURKISH  &  PERIOUE  MIXTURE  1  Tobaccos 
OLD  RIP  LONG  CUT,  &c,  &c.  j 
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LITTLE  BEAUTIES  ^Cigarettes. 
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THE  GROUNDLESS  QUARREL* 


The  first  thing  to  strike  a  visitor  to 
our  country  seems  to  be  the  fast  life 
which  we  Americans  lead.  The 
Wall  Street  man  is  in  a  hurry  and 
looks  anxious.  The  metropolitan 
editor  scarcely  lifts  his  knitted  brows 
to  recognize  him.  The  elevated 
railway  cannot  take  the  trader  to 
his  place  of  business  without  what  he 
seems  to  consider  everlasting  stop- 
ping. The  average  man  on  the  street 
is  determined  and  nervous,  with  sug- 
gestions of  the  premature  collapse  of 
his  delicate  organism  under  intense 
and  long  continued  strain.  The  same 
in  manufactures,  in  agriculture,  in 
education.  But  this  excessive,  unrest- 
ing activity  is  not  peculiar  to  America. 
In  one  of  his  letters  Charles  Lamb 
represents  himself  under  cover  of 
night  in  tears,  at  sight  of  the  crowd- 
ing exuberance  of  life  on  Fleet  Street 
and  the  Strand,  London.  It  is  so  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Constan- 
tinople, Shanghai.  In  the  intellectual 
world  with  even  greater  severity,  is 


the  whip  laid  on  fagging  brain  and 
nerve  and  muscle.  A  chemical  labo- 
ratory here,  a  physiological  there,  a 
shaft  sunk  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
civilization  in  Yucatan  or  the  Troad,  a 
vessel  equipped  for  the  rigors  of  the 
far  north  or  for  deep  dredging  in  the 
Caribbean  and  South  Pacific,  a  Wal- 
lace, a  Darwin,  a  Bates,  in  Borneo,  on 
the  Galapagos,  amidst  the  teeming 
life  of  the  Amazon  valleys,  a  Tyndall 
on  Alpine  glaciers,  a  Livingstone  in 
African  wilds,  eyes  dimmed  by  long 
use  of  the  microscope,  others  that 
search  the  great  deep  of  the  heavens, 
a  pale  man  worming  through  musty 
records,  the  philosopher's  deep  prob- 
ing, the  fixed  contemplation  of  the 
yellow-robed  Brahmin,  books  without 
end — why  this  immense  and  growing 
expenditure?  What  is  the  world 
after? 

Man  has  read  in  his  own  constitu- 
tion suggestion  of  an  enchanting  pres- 
ence in  the  universe,  and  the  whole 
race  is  in  wild  pursuit  of  it.  Although 


*Extracts  from  an  address  at  Kinston  College,  June  5,  1884. 
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the  keen-witted  Englishman  said  that 
lies  were  brought  into  favor  by  a 
natural  love  of  the  lie  itself,  he  soon 
added,  "The  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is 
the  love-making  or  wooing  of  it,  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  pres- 
ence of  it,  and  the  belief  of  truth, 
which  is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is  the  sov- 
ereign good  of  human  nature."  La- 
ment, as  we  must,  the  painted  empti- 
ness of  these  modern  days,  the  super- 
ficiality, the  hot-headed  extremes,  and 
a  thousand  grosser  contradictions,  it 
is  still  true  that  man,  untrammelled 
and  undebased  by  circumstance,  is 
ever  loyal  to  truth,  and,  try  how  he 
will,  the  waiting  adaptation  of  his  na- 
ture refuses  to  be  satisfied  short  of  its 
complete  possession.  It  is  refreshing 
to  turn  aside  from  individual  petti- 
ness and  falsehood  to  the  deep,  truth- 
loving  fidelity  of  the  race.  In  com- 
ing; thus  far  mankind  has  often  seemed 
blind,  and  has  in  the  main  advanced 
with  halting  and  many  falls;  but  it 
has  advanced,  and  always  along  the 
line  of  truth.    Or  as  Whittier: 

'Tis  weary  watching  wave  by  wave, 

But  yet  the  tide  heaves  onward; 
We  climb  like  corals  grave  by  grave, 

But  pave  a  path  that's  sunward. 

So  that,  despite  numerous  draw- 
backs, the  old  earth  never  spun  round 
the  sun  with  a  more  comfortable  or 
wiser  population  than  she  bears  to-day. 

We  are  enamored  of  Truth,  and 
whenever  she  is  overtaken  we  must 
needs  record  the  triumph.  "Always 
the  seer  is  a  sayer.  Somehow  his  dream 
is  told  ;  somehow  he  publishes  it  with 
solemn  joy  ;  sometimes  with  pencil  on 
canvas;  sometimes  with  chisel  on 
stone  ;  sometimes  in  towers  and  aisles 
of  granite  his  soul's  worship  is  builded  ; 


sometimes  in  anthems  of  indefinite 
music ;  but  clearest  and  most  perma- 
nent in  words.""  Here  is  the  genesis 
of  all  literature — polite,  religious,  or 
scientific.  By  deep  communings  with 
nature  the  poet  learns  her  secret ;  and 
lo  !  it  sparkles  in  a  poem.  The  infi- 
nite Spirit  touches  dumb  lips  with  a 
live  coal  from  the  altar,  and  Isaiah 
sings  his  sublime  song  of  prophecy. 
The  three  years  retirement  in  the 
Arabian  deserts  with  access  to  the  un- 
polluted fountain  of  all  spiritual  truth, 
could  not  but  be  followed  by  those 
matchless  Epistles  which  are  the  epi- 
tome and  authority  of  Christian  doc- 
trine for  all  time.  And  Cuvier  finds 
deep  buried  bones  in  the  Paris  basin 
and  discovers  their  relations,  and  two 
hew  sciences  spring  into  existence. 

The  history  of  the  race,  then,  is  the 
history  of  the  struggle  after  truth, 
and  so  much  of  truth  as  is  in 
hand  is  embodied  in  religion,  in 
literature  (in  a  restricted  sense),  and 
in  science.  In  these  three  realms 
stirs  the  great  sum  of  the  world's  in- 
tellectual activity.  Their  boundaries 
are  not  sharply  defined,  and  such  as 
exist  are  not  natural  and  permanent,, 
but  artificial  and  therefore  temporary: 
Religion,  literature,  and  science  are, 
indeed,  the  three  states  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Truth.  And  yet  there  is  the 
sound  of  war  in  the  land.  The  deep 
guns  of  Religion  are  thundering  down 
upon  gallant  young  Science,  which 
seems  marching  en  masse  to  demolish 
those  everlasting  citadels.  And  Litera- 
ture, in  her  armory,  grows  noisy  over 
the  fray,  or  turns  her  shining  artillery 
now  upon  science,  now  upon  religion. 
We  are  growing  used  to  such  phrases  as 
"the  agnosticism  of  current  literature," 

*Emerson. 
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"  materialism  of  science,"  "  destructive 
criticism,"  "  dissolving  creeds,"  "the 
decline  of  faith."  And  if  one  look 
not  below  the  surface  and  forget  the 
history  of  human  progress,  he  will  con- 
clude, "  Surely  it  is  the  premonitory 
rumbling  of  a  social  volcano  that  we 
hear,  which  shall  shatter  and  bury  ex- 
isting institutions ;  and  what  shall 
arise  afterwards  nobody  knows." 

Let  me  offer,  first,  three  suggestions 
in  explanation  of  this  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  and  then  inquire  if  there 
is  any  ground  for  the  apparent  an- 
tagonism between  the  crowning  bless- 
ings of  our  favored  generation. 

I.  Examination  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  this  conflict  should  remove 
its  alarming  features. 

1.  Every  revolution  is  necessarily  a 
break  with  established  authority,  and 
the  reformer  in  all  ages  has  been  the 
man  who  has  thought  for  himself. 
From  the  days  of  Luther  and  Galileo, 
the  doctrine  of  the  "sufficiency  of 
the  private  man"  for  the  settling  of 
all  questions  has  strengthened  up  to 
its  present  power.  In  a  New  England 
lecture  of  even  forty  years  ago,  we 
read  an  illustration.  A  church 
threatened  to  excommunicate  one  of 
its  members  on  account  of  his  posi- 
tion in  the  anti-slavery  business. 
Whereupon  the  threatened  man  ex- 
communicated the  church  in  a  public 
and  formal  process.  Is  it  then  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  individual, 
falling  heir  to  the  high  privilege  of 
private  judgment  and  interpretation, 
should  make  use  of  it,  and  to  the  ex- 
treme of  questioning  every  existing 
institution  and  creed  ? 

2.  Consider,  next,  that  an  Aristotle, 
at  once  the  representative  of  all  knowl- 


edges, is  an  impossibility  now.  Emi- 
nent success  in  any  pursuit  demands 
all  but  exclusive  attention  to  it.  So 
that  each  man  magnifies  his  work  to 
the  disparagement  of  every  other. 
The  theologian  comes  to  question  sci- 
ence because  he  cannot  be  equally 
proficient  in  science  and  theology. 
The  scientist,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
absorbing  investigations,  may  first  for- 
get religion,  then  discredit  it,  and 
finally  deny  it.  You  find  here  no  ab- 
solute antagonism.  Shift  the  point  of 
view  of  each,  and  there  will  be  abso- 
lute agreement. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  we  shall  find 
in  the  progress  of  thought,  either  in  an 
individual  or  in  an  age,  three  stages — 
ignorance,  investigation,  wisdom.  In 
the  first  there  can  be  no  doubt  or  disa- 
greement from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
In  the  midst  of  investigation,  there 
must  be  doubt  and  disagreement ;  but 
when  at  last  wisdom  comes,  doubt 
and  disagreement  go.  As  a  living 
thinker  expresses  it :  The  unanimity 
of  the  ignorant,  the  disagreement  of 
the  inquiring,  and  the  unanimity  of 
the  wise. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
world's  thought  to-day  is  in  the  sec- 
ond stage;  for  if  any  one  thing  above 
another  characterizes  our  period,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  inquiry.  How  unreasona- 
ble, therefore,  to  look  for  agreement 
among  the  leaders  in  investigation  in 
all  fields,  and  how  ill-founded  is  any 
alarm  at  their  disagreement !  By  and 
by  we  shall  find  stable  equilibrium  in 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  man  and 
nature,  and  shall  look  back  on  the 
jars  and  conflicts  of  the  present  hour 
as  the  Englishman  of  to-day  looks 
back  on  the  petty  wars  which  pre- 
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ceded  the  unification  of  England  un- 
der the  great  Alfred. 

II.  Now  let  us  inquire  whether 
there  is  inherent  antagonism  between 
religion  and  science,  and  literature  and 
science,  or  what  is  the  relation  of  sci- 
ence to  literature  and  religion  ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  science  is 
the  latest  comer  into  the  family,  and 
seems  to  have  stirred  up  all  the  strife. 

i.  What  is  science  ?  Certainly  much 
of  its  disrepute  arises  in  the  failure  to 
discriminate  between  the  established 
facts  of  science  and  its  unproved  theo- 
ries. It  must  be  confessed  that  its 
great  weakness  is  "a  disposition  to 
set  up  its  flag  over  more  territory  than 
it  holds."  Science  is  ordinary  knowl- 
edge advanced  to  completeness  and 
exactness.  To  illustrate  :  Every  one 
knows  that  lead  is 'heavier  than  iron, 
a  fact  which  was  found  out  by  obser- 
vation. But  by  closer  examination 
and  testing  science  declares  exactly 
how  much  heavier  lead  is  than  iron, 
and  explains  why.  And  so  through- 
out. 

The  field  in  which  science  gathers 
knowledge  is  different  from  those  of 
religion  and  polite  literature.  The 
basis  of  religion  is  what  we  know 
about  God  and  man's  relation  to  him. 
Literature  embodies  our  knowledge  of 
man  considered  historically  and  so- 
cially. Science  is  what  we  know  of 
man's  material  organization  and  his 
material  surroundings. 

Quintus  advised  his  brother  Cicero, 
when  the  latter  was  seeking  the  con- 
sulship, to  say  to  himself  as  he  went 
daily  to  the  forum,  "  I  am  a  new  man  ; 
it  is  the  consulship  for  which  I  am 
canvassing;  it  is  in  Rome  that  I  must 


win  it."  So  science  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  lateness  of  its  develop- 
ment and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  sues  for  favor.  As  compared 
with  literature,  it  is  a  new  comer,  and 
for  that  reason  has  not  the  hold  upon 
the  popular  mind  which  literature  has. 
There  are  indeed  in  the  book  of  Job 
references  to  mining  and  the  smelting 
of  ores,  to  the  habits  of  numerous 
animals,  to  rain  as  dependent  upon 
evaporation  from  the  ocean,  etc.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  have 
the  bold  outlines  of  the  first  cosmog- 
ony. Solomon's  observations  in  bot- 
any extended  from  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall,  to  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon ;  and,  as  to  zoology, 
he  spake  of  beasts,  fowls,  fishes,  and 
creeping  things.  Making  a  long  leap 
of  some  600  years,  we  come  to  Aris- 
totle who  has,  in  some  sense,  ruled  the 
world  through  2,100  years.  He  wrote 
treatises  on  physics,  mechanics,  mete- 
orology, and  the  history  of  animals. 
And  the  elder  Pliny  in  the  first  cen- 
tury wrote  his  Natural  History  in 
thirty-seven  books,  treating  of  astron- 
omy, mineralogy,  meteorology,  geog- 
raphy, zoology,  botany,  and  medicine, 
besides  painting  and  statuary.  There 
was  considerable  scientific  activity  in 
Italy  at  about  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  importance  of  which, 
however,  as  well  as  the  measure  of 
all  that  preceded  it,  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  Italian  scientists  spent 
three  hundred  years  discussing 
whether  fossil  shells  ever  belonged  to 
real  animals.  Some  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  these  and  others,  mod- 
ern research  has  confirmed  ;  but  few 
of  the  principles  of  science  were  cor- 
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rectly  formulated  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  And 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  slow 
growth  of  science  up  to  that  time,  I 
suppose  that  the  last  fifty  years  have 
added  more  to  the  certainty  and  com- 
pleteness of  its  principles  and  facts, 
and  the  scope  and  value  of  its  applica- 
tions, than  all  preceding  centuries. 
But  in  the  seventeenth  century  litera- 
ture was  old.  It  seems  all  but  to 
have  grown  up  with  the  human  race. 
Even  Cicero,  in  the  first  century  B.  C, 
speaks  of  the  "writings  of  the  an- 
cients." Forahundred  generations  be- 
fore the  opening  of  modern  history, 
literature  had  crystallized  the  thought 
of  genius.  At  that  time  Isaiah  had 
written,  and  Job,  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Plato,  Horace,  Tully,  Vergil,  Dante, 
Cervantes,  Shakespeare,  Bacon.  What 
list  of  the  world's  great  writers  from 
the  beginning  until  now  would  leave 
out  a  single  name  I  have  called? 
Strike  a  line  in  literature  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century;  I 
am  unable  to  say  on  which  side  would 
lie  our  greatest  treasures.  Strike  a 
line  there  in  science  ;  what  is  on  the 
further  side  the  world  would  barely 
miss. 

2.  This  review  of  the  different  rate 
of  development  of  literature  and  of 
science  is  serviceable  as  an  explana- 
tion of  their  present  relative  standing 
in  popular  estimation,  but  does  not 
involve  any  essential  conflict  between 
them.  Contrast  is  not  antagonism. 
They  are,  rather,  two  channels  of  hu- 
man labor  toward  perfection  ;  two  par- 
allel paths  along  which  human  feet 
have  stumbled  and  bled,  and  human 
lives  brightened  and  found  solace. 
Would  you  say,  as  the  astronomical 


myth,  that  the  stars  of  the  club  and 
girdle  of  Orion  make  war  on  Aldeba- 
ran  and  his  bright  retinue  of  Hyades 
and  Pleiades,  instead  of  blending  all 
their  glories  to  make  the  most  beauti- 
ful  tract  in  the  sky?    The  best  that 
men  have  thought,  the  best  that  men 
have  felt,  literature  brings  to  my  own 
doors,  and,  through  eyes   that  look 
further  and  read  deeper  than  mine,  I 
can  look  and  read.    Do  you  not  in 
part  become  Shakespeare  when  you 
think  his  thoughts,  kindle  with  his 
superhuman  passions,  and  are  over- 
flowed and  enraptured  by  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  genius  ?    You  glide  down 
the  deep   grooves  of  Wordsworth's 
serene  contemplation  ;  by  and  by  you 
shall  rest  in  his  calm  and  purity.  Walk 
with  Charles  Dickens  or  George  Eliot 
among   the  lower  strata  of  society, 
among  the  men  and  the  women  who 
do  the  world's  work,  and    bear  the 
world's  burdens,  and  who,  sometime, 
somewhere,    shall    bear   the  world's 
crown  of  blessing;  I  think  your  eye 
will  get  new   sharpness  for  beauty 
hitherto  hid,  and  your  heart  expand 
to  embrace  your  brother  of  the  hard 
hand  and  brown  cheek.    How  like  a 
bath  of  sunshine  on  a  winter's  day  is 
a  plunge  in  the  glowing  periods  of 
Macaulay's  essays,  or  the  quaint,  clear 
wisdom  of  Bacon's !    And  who  has 
not  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
lives  which  literature  has  preserved 
for  us  ? 

No  :  whatever  in  some  quarters  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  this  fruit  and 
flower  of  mankind's  progress  must 
give  place  to  nothing.  Though  a  man 
may  to  his  own  satisfaction  explain  the 
evolution  of  thought  by  chemistry 
and  physics,  and  declare  our  deepest 
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and  divinest  emotions  to  be  secreted 
by  the  brain  as  bile  is  by  the  liver, 
yet  can  he  no  more  dispense  with 
emotion  than  with  bile. 

As  regards  the  supposed  antagon- 
ism between  literature  and  science, 
the  evident  truth  is,  that  the  right 
study  of  nature  cultivates  that  in  our 
constitution  which  Mr.  Arnold  would 
call  the  sense  for  the  beautiful.  And 
here  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  "  The  current 
opinion,"  says  he,  "  that  science  and 
poetry  are  opposed  is  a  delusion.  It 
is  doubtless  true  that,  as  states  of  con- 
sciousness, cognition  and  emotion  tend 
to  exclude  each  other.  And  it  is 
doubtless  also  true  that  an  extreme 
activity  of  the  reflective  powers  tends 
to  deaden  the  feelings,  and  that  an 
extreme  activity  of  the  feelings  tends 
to  deaden  the  reflective  powers  ;  in 
which  sense,  indeed,  all  orders  of  ac- 
tivity are  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  the  facts  of 
science  ' are  unpoetical,  or  that  the 
cultivation  of  science  is  necessarily 
unfriendly  to  the  exercise  of  the  im- 
agination or  the  love  of  the  beautiful." 
In  support  of  that  opinion,  I  would 
remind  you  of  Goethe  and  Charles 
Kingsley — scientists  and  poets.  In- 
deed, if  you  should  take  away  from 
the  literature  of  emotion  and  imagi- 
nation the  images  and  inspirations 
drawn  from  nature,  it  would  lose  much 
of  its  hold  on  our  hearts.  And  wit- 
ness these  lines  of  Wordsworth  : 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  it  fears, 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

3.  In  the  minds  of  many  exists  a 


sort  of  impression  that  a  scientist  is 
committed  to  the  rejection  of  religion 
and  all  that  it  involves ;  that  science 
and  infidelity  hold  secret  meetings 
and  have  a  private  understanding. 
Holding,  as  they  should,  their  faith  in 
the  eternal  world  and  its  blessed  min- 
istrations above  the  price  of  rubies, 
they  look  with  suspicion  upon  science, 
its  iconoclastic  spirit,  its  methods  and 
results.  As  the  shortest  road  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  actual  relation 
between  the  two,  run  over  the  names 
of  the  foremost  scientists  of  this 
country  and  England.  Are  all  of  them 
unbelievers?  I  know  you  think  at 
once  of  Huxley.  But  I  match  him 
in  his  own  chosen  field  of  comparative 
anatomy  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  in  the 
minute  structure  of  the  animal  organ- 
ism by  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale.  Your 
next  scientific  infidel  is  Tyndall.  So 
far  as  I  can  learn,  for  investigation  in 
the  physical  forces,  the  names  of 
Clerk  Maxwell  and  Farady  will  go  as 
far  down  the  ages  as  his.*  And  there 
is  Darwin,  the  monkey  man.  No  :  I 
repudiate  that  caricature  of  one  of 
the  most  learned,  patient,  candid 
seekers  after  truth  in  all  the  history 
of  scientific  research.  By  the  way, 
there  are  few  things  so  frequently 
alluded  to  and  withal  so  little  under- 
stood as  what  is  called  Darwin's  ape 
theory.  This  tribute  to  the  man,  how- 
ever, means  no  sympathy  with  his  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  different  kinds 


*Taking  him  all  in  all,  I  think  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  Michael  Faraday  was  the  greatest  ex- 
perimental philosopher  the  wrorld  has  ever  seen.— 
John  Tyndall:  Michael  Faraday  (p.  147).  He  be- 
lieved the  human  heart  to  be  swayed  by  a  power 
to  which  science  or  logic  opened  no  approach,  and* 
right  or  wrong,  this  faith,  held  in  perfect  tolerance 
of  the  faiths  of  others,  strengthened  and  beautified 
his  life.— The  Same  (p.  151). 
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of  animals  and  plants.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  remind  you  of  the  like- 
wise wide  researches  and  far  different 
conclusions  of  Mivart,  Louis  Agassiz, 
and  Asa  Gray.  When  geology  is 
mentioned,  whose  names  first  occur  to 
you  ?  Are  they  not  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
and  Hugh  Miller  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  America  James  D.  Dana,  J.  W. 
Dawson,  and  Joseph  LeConte  ?  In 
mathematics  Benjamin  Pierce,  in  as- 
tronomy Newton,  in  meteorology 
Joseph  Henry  and  Arnold  Guyot, 
in  chemistry  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
in  human  physiology  W.  B.  Car_ 
penter  ; — such  men  as  these —and  I 
assure  you  they  are  in  the  first  rank  in 
their  peculiar  lines  of  inquiry — see  in 
nature  the  manifestation  of  God  ; 
recognize  the  laws  of  nature  as  divine 
laws,  among  which  there  can  be  no 
conflict  because  the  lawgiver  is  one 
and  all-wise. 

It  would  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  name  of  Herbert  Spencer,  "  the 


acknowledged  head  of  the  evolution 
philosophy,"  could  be  added  to  this 
list  of  scientists  who  deny  the  inhe- 
rent antagonism  between  religion  and 
science ;  but  in  his  First  Principles 
(page  20)  I  find  this  passage  :  "  On 
both  sides  of  this  great  controversy, 
then,  truth  must  exist.  An  unbiassed 
consideration  of  its  general  aspects 
forces  us  to  conclude  that  Religion, 
everywhere  present  as  a  weft  running 
through  the  warp  of  human  history, 
expresses  some  eternal  fact ;  while  it 
is  almost  a  truism  to  say  of  Science 
that  it  is  an  organized  mass  of  facts, 
ever  growing  and  ever  being  more 
completely  purified  from  error.  And 
if  both  have  bases  in  the  reality  of 
things,  then  between  them  there  must 
be  a  fundamental  harmony.  It  is  an 
incredible  hypothesis  that  there  are 
two  orders  of  truth  in  absolute  and 
everlasting  opposition." 

Let  us  have  done  with  this  ground- 
less quarrel. 

W.  L.  POTEAT. 
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The  Scottish  capital  is  called  the 
Modern  Athens,  though  formerly  it 
was  known  as  "  Auld  Reekie"  (Old 
Smoky).  The  name  "Modern  Ath- 
ens "  is  derived  partly  from  its  being 
the  intellectual  centre,  just  as  in  old 
times  the  metropolis  of  Attica  was 
one  great  university,  not  only  for 
Greece  itself,  but  for  the  civilized 
world.  Edinburgh  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  refined  and  cultiva- 
ted city  in  Britain,  and  those  to  whom 
the  English  language  is  the  mother 
tongue  claim  that  it  is  the  most  re- 
fined city  in  Europe.    There  is  proba- 


bly no  institution  of  learning  in  Britain 
more  thorough  than  the  university  of 
the  north. 

But  the  name  above  alluded  to  is 
not  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  cities  have  been  pre-eminently  in- 
tellectual centres,  Athens  in  the  days  of 
Pericles,  and  Edinburgh  in  modern 
times.  These  cities  have  some  natu- 
ral features  in  common.  One  who 
has  only  been  permitted  to  see  Athens 
through  histories,  pictures,  and  the 
classic  authors  read,  at  college,  must 
exercise  his  imagination  while  stand- 
ing in  the  Scottish  city  on  Calton 
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Hill  and  trying  to  see  how  much  of 
topographical  similarity  may  exist  be- 
tween the  town  before  him  and  the 
city  of  his  imagination.  Yet  here  the 
likeness  is  :  The  Firth  of  Forth  spreads 
out  upon  the  east  like  the  harbor  at 
Piraeus — Leith  is  Pireaus  itself ;  look 
towards  the  castle,  and  there's  the 
Acropolis,  the  castle  standing  on  the 
western  end  of  this  rocky  ridge;  Cal- 
ton  Hill,  the  point  of  observation,  is 
Mars  Hill,  and  Arthur's  Seat  and  Sal- 
isbury Crags,  represent  the  outlying 
hills  of  Attica.  Here  the  comparison 
is  forgotten  in  beholding  the  interest- 
ing features  belonging  alone  to  the 
city  before  us.  Near  by,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  are  the  monuments  to 
Dugald  Stewart,  the  new  national 
monument,  and  most  prominent 
of  all,  the  Nelson  monument,  the  top 
of  which  affords  the  most  magnificent 
view  of  the  city.  Further  down  the 
hill  is  the  monument  to  the  poor 
Scotch  farmer  whose  simple  poems 
in  his  native  dialect  have  made  him 
famous. 

Toward  the  southeast  are  the  Salis- 
bury Crags,  and  that  ridge  known  as 
Arthur's  Seat,  having  upon  the  west- 
ern and  highest  part  a  kingly  profile 
carved  by  nature,  as  the  colossal  por- 
trait of  a  national  hero.  Some  fancy 
a  resemblance  to  good  King  Arthur, 
who  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the 
poetic  legends  of  the  troublesome 
times  after  the  Saxons  had  left  their 
German  homes  for  British  soil. 

Between  Calton  Hill  and  Arthur's 
Seat  is  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  with 
the  old  abbey  built  about  eleven  hun- 
dred. At  the  top  of  the  street  lead- 
ing from  Holyrood,  is  the  castle  sur- 
rounded by  the  old  town,  which  was 


nicknamed  "Auld  Reekie"  from  its 
dingy,  smoky  appearance.  Here  are 
the  old  tall  houses,  some  of  them  ten 
stories  high,  and  here  is  the  historical 
part  of  the  town.  To  the  north  lies 
the  new  town  in  striking  contrast  with 
that  on  Castle  Ridge. 

Leading  directly  from  Calton  Hill 
is  Princes  Street,  broad,  straight,  and 
beautiful,  lined  on  one  side  with  hand- 
some houses  and  on  the  other  by 
Princes  Street  gardens,  in  which  is, 
besides  handsome  monuments  to  Liv- 
ingtone  and  Wilson,  the  celebrated 
Scott  monument. 

The  Castle  Hill  represents  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  yet  in  Edinburgh 
is  the  Parthenon  not  situated  on  the 
Acropolis  as  it  was  in  the  former  city, 
but  near  by  on  the  Calton  Hill.  This 
structure  is  the  national  monument 
designed  to  commemorate  the  bravery 
of  the  Scotchmen  who  fell  at  Water- 
loo. It  is  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  was  begun  about 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  but 
was  not  completed,  and  perhaps  never 
will  be.  It  has  cost  about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  and  consists  of  only 
the  basement,  twelve  columns,  and  the 
crowning  architrave,  and  in  this  con- 
dition it  looks  somewhat  like  an  an- 
cient ruin.  More  than  a  hundred  feet 
rises  the  Nelson  monument,  a  circular 
tower  on  which  there  is  a  time  ball 
which  falls  every  da)?  at  precisely  one 
o'clock,  and  in  such  a  conspicuous 
place  that  no  watch  set  by  it  need 
ever  be  more  than  ten  seconds  out  of 
time. 

A  walk  of  half  a  mile  leads  to  Holy- 
rood  Palace  and  Abbey,  and  there  is 
no  more  interesting  place  in  Edin- 
burgh.   The  old  Abbey  of  Holyrood, 
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or  the  Sacred  Cross,  was  built  by 
King  David,  and  has  the  following 
legend  connected  with  it.  King 
David  went  hunting  on  a  holy  day, 
the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross,  instead  of  observing  the  festi- 
val with  enthusiasm  like  a  good  Cath- 
olic ;  and  soon  a  monstrous  hart 
rushed  upon  him  and  would  have  dis- 
patched his  Majesty,  had  not  a  piece 
of  the  holy  cross  been  put  in  his  hand 
by  divine  agency,  at  which  the  hart 
took  fright  and  fled.  The  King,  be- 
ing warned  in  a  dream,  built  the  ab- 
bey on  the  very  spot  where  his  deliv- 
erance occurred.  It  is  astonishing  to 
see  how  much  superstition  exists  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  up  to  this  day. 

This  abbey  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  the  scene  of  church  crimes  and  im- 
positions, for  the  larger  part  of  it  has 
long  since  been  destroyed,  and  the 
now  roofless  nave  with  pavement  of 
tombstones  is  all  that  is  to  be  seen  of 
the  once  grand  kirk. 

The  Palace  of  Holyrood  was 
built  by  James  IV.,  grandfather  of 
Mary,  whose  history  adds  so  much  to 
its  interest.  The  palace  was  built  ad- 
joining the  abbey,  and  received  its 
name  from  it.  The  greater  part  of  the 
abbey  was  destroyed  by  fire  when  it 
was  being  occupied  by  Cromwell's  sol- 
diers, and  was  rebuilt  by  Charles  II., 
but  the  apartments  of  Queen  Mary 
remain  as  they  were  when  occupied 
by  her. 

The  entrance  is  just  at  the  bottom 
of  the  old  street  called  Cannongate 
which  leads  towards  the  castle.  On 
entering,  the  first  thing  to  be  seen 
is  the  picture  gallery,  a  long,  narrow 
room  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length  and  one  sixth  of  that  in 
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breadth,  and  was  used  as  a  ball-room 
by  Prince  Charles  Edward.  Since  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  under 
James  VI.  (of  Scotland),  or  James  I. 
(of  England),  it  has  been  used  as  the 
hall  in  which  the  representatives  are 
elected  for  the  English  Parliament. 
In  this  room  are  a  hundred  portraits 
of  kings  of  Scotland  from  350  before 
Christ,  down  to  James  VI.  The  artist 
who  painted  them  all  was  paid  only 
ten  dollars  apiece  for  them,  and  at 
that  price  couldn't  afford  to  stretch 
his  imagination  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years,  but  if  he  had  received 
greater  remuneration  he  might  have 
given  us  likenesses  of  Scotch  kings  of 
the  time  of  Moses.  The  Scotch 
kings  must  have  been  an  unbroken 
line,  for  they  are  all  alike,  and  Scott 
wonders  "  why  the  kings  of  Scotland 
who  hang  around  me  should  be  each 
and  every  one  painted  with  a  nose 
like  the  knocker  of  a  door."  At  the 
end  of  the  room  are  two  pictures  of 
quite  a  different  appearance.  These 
are  celebrated  pictures  of  James  III. 
and  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Den- 
mark. 

Next  this  hall  are  the  rooms  of 
Lord  Darnley.  Some  good  pictures 
are  in  these  rooms,  as  well  as  in  the 
rooms  of  Queen  Mary,  but  they  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  put  there  in 
later  times.  Here  are  some  splendid 
specimens  of  tapestry,  the  most  strik- 
ing representing  the  mythical  story  of 
the  flaming  Cross,  with  the  motto, 
"In  hoc  signo  vinces"  which  appeared 
to  Constantine  the  Great  before  the 
battle  between  him  and  Maxentius 
for  the  imperial  crown.  Here  is  the 
private  stair  by  which  the  murderers 
of  Rizzio  mounted  to  Darnley's  room. 
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Above  are  the  apartments  of  the 
Queen.  The  first  room  is  the  audi- 
ence chamber,  the  bed,  chairs,  and 
other  furniture  of  which  are  the  same 
as  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  used.  The 
next  is  the  bed-room  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Queen,  with  the  couch  on  which 
she  slept  and  the  tapestry  on  which 
she  gazed,  all  having  an  old  and  faded 
look,  as  if  in  mourning  for  their  lovely 
occupant.'  Here,  to  the  left,  is  the 
little  apartment  known  as  the  Queen's 
supping  room.  Here  it  was  that  she 
was  supping  with  three  our  four  per- 
sons and  the  unfortunate  Italian,  when 
in  rushed  several  armed  men,  brand- 
ishing their  daggers  and  showering 
curses  on  the  Secretary.  Rizzio  was 
stabbed  over  the  Queen's  shoulder 
while  clinging  to  her  for  protection, 
and  was  dragged  through  the  other 
apartments  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
where  he  sank  down  with  fifty-six 
wounds  from  the  daggers  of  the  assas- 
sins. 

The  guide  who  relates  this  history 
now  points  out  the  actual  blood  stains 
on  the  floor  where  Rizzio  fell !  On 
the  right  hand  going  toward  the  cas- 
tle is  the  house  of  John  Knox,  the 
great  reformer,  who  feared  God  only, 
not  regarding  man,  for  it  is  told  of  him 
that  more  than  once  he,  having  been 
called  before  the  sovereign  to  answer 
for  preaching  against  the  royal  mis- 
deeds, spoke  with  such  boldness  that 
he  left  the  Queen  in  tears.  He  "doubt- 
less took  great  pleasure  in  living  in 
the  house  that  had  once  been  occu- 
pied by  a  high  official  in  the  Romish 
Church.  On  the  exterior  of  the 
house  is  the  inscription,  "Lufe  God 
above  all,  and  your  nichtbour  as  ye 
self." 


Beyond  the  Parliament  house  is  St. 
Giles's  Cathedral,  built  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  made  a  cathedral  in  the 
short-lived  bishopric  of  Edinburgh. 
Here  the  great  reformer  preached, 
and  here,  when  the  Episcopal  service 
was  used  for  the  first  time,  old  Jenny 
Geddes  threw  her  stool  at  the  head  of 
the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  as  he  began 
to  read  the  collect  of  the  day,  ex- 
claiming, "Colic,  said  ye?  the  dei'l 
name  the  colic  o'  ye  !  wud  ye  say 
mass  at  my  lug?"  Here,  in  1643,  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  was 
sworn  to  by  the  Parliament,  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  the  English  Com- 
missioners. In  the  church-yard  John 
Knox  was  buried,  and  his  grave  is  to 
be  seen  in  Parliament  house  square. 

Further  on  is  the  old  village  on  Cas- 
tle Hill  built  by  Edwin,  from  which 
the  city  took  its  name — the  burgh  of 
Edwin.  Before  the  castle  was  the 
space  where  protestant  martyrs  were 
burned  at  the  stake. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  highland 
regiment  in  their  kilt  uniform,  espe- 
cially at  present,  during  the  ceremony 
of  a  military  funeral. 

The  buildings  within  the  castle  walls 
are  modern,  except  an  interesting  old 
chapel  built  by  Queen  Margaret,  wife 
of  Malcom  III.,  whose  father,  Dun- 
can, was  murdered  by  Macbeth.  This 
is  an  interesting  structure  as  a  relic  of 
early  Norman  architecture,  having 
been  built  about  1075.  In  front  of 
this  chapel  stands  the  famous  cannon, 
Mons  Meg,  which  was  built  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  used  at  the  sieges 
of  Dumbarton  and  Norham  castles. 

In  the  east  part  of  the  castle  is  the 
crown  room,  containing  the  crown  of 
of  Scotland,  which,  though  several 
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times  altered,  has  been  worn  by  every 
King  from  Bruce  to  James  VI.,  the 
sceptre,  and  the  sword  of  state  pre- 
sented to  James  IV.  by  Pope  Julius 
II.  Adjoining  the  crown  room  is 
Queen  Mary's  room,  in  which,  in  1566, 
James,  destined  to  unite  the  crowns 
of  Scotland  and  England,  was  born. 
On  the  ceiling.,  surmounted  by  the 
royal  crown,  are  the  Initials  "  M.  R." 
and  "J.  R."  (Maria  Regina  and  Jaco- 
bus Rex). 

In  Princes  Street,  the  "  Broadway" 


of  Edinburgh,  nearly  opposite  the  old 
Waverly  Hotel,  stands  the  great 
Scott  Monument,  a  magnificent  Gothic 
structure,  the  central  spire  being  sup- 
ported by  four  arches  forming  a  can- 
opy under  which  is  a  statue  of  Sir 
Walter.  The  whole  is  two  hundred 
feet  high  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Albert  Memorial  in  London,  is 
perhaps  the  grandest  monument  ever 
erected  to  the  memory  of  man. 

T.  J.  Simmons. 

Sept.  23,  1884. 
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THE  GRACES — POLITENESS. 
Politeness  seems  to  correspond  with 
three  Virtues,  Benevolence,  Method, 
and  Righteousness.  There  are  two 
distinct  points  to  be  noticed  in  every 
genuine  act  of  Politeness.  These  are, 
first,  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done,  and 
secondly,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done. 

Some  have  written  books  which  lay 
down  rules  for  being'polite.  Some  of 
these  rules  are  very  good.  But  none 
of  them  amount  to  anything  in  Moral 
Science,  unless  they  have  a  certain 
spirit  of  kindness  underlying  them  all. 
A  person  may  be  as  polite  outwardly 
as  King  Charles  himself ;  but  if  he  is 
so  merely  for  form's  sake,  and  because 
"  good  breeding"  requires  it,  his  po- 
liteness counts  for  little  or  nothing 
with  sensible  and  honest  people. 
Rules  of  "  Etiquette  "  without  a  high 
and  generous  soul  to  follow  them  are 
like  a  beautiful  body  from  which  the 
spirit  has  fled.  It  is  better  to  have  no 
other  rules  than  nature  gives,  and  pos- 
sess genuine  and  hearty  love  for  hu- 
man kind,  than  to  be  a  Chesterfield 


in  manners,  with  hollow-heartedness 
and  indifference  to  the  good  of  others. 

1.  Before  one  can  hope  to  be  polite, 
then,  he  must  have  real  good  feeling 
and  kindness  towards  his  fellow  men. 
Genuine  politeness  implies  the  exis- 
tence of  such  feeling. 

Some  think  that  self-respect  alone 
would  always  lead  one  to  be  polite  ; 
and  especially  as  politeness  produces 
good  feeling  on  the  part  of  others  to- 
wards the  polite  man,  and  this  in  turn 
always  makes  him  respect  himself  the 
more.  But  that  is  not  always  a  suffi- 
cient motive  for  being  habitually  po- 
lite. Because  often  we  cannot  respect 
ourselves  ;  particularly  if  we  have  not 
been  acting  in  a  way  to  produce  self- 
respect.  Ought  a  man  who  has  said 
or  done  a  bad  or  mean  act  to  respect 
himself?  Again,  if  the  hope  of  in- 
creased self-respect  created  by  the 
good  opinion  of  others  is  to  be  depen- 
ded on  to  make  us  polite,  then  if  we 
are  thrown  among  people  whose  good 
opinion  we  do  not  value,  or  even 
whom  we  do  not  know,  then  we  have 
no  motive  to  prompt  us  to  politeness. 
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No ;  it  must  be  based  upon  a  thor- 
ough kindliness  of  feeling  for  all  men 
or  it  cannot  exist — at  least,  in  its 
highest  form. 

Let  this  be  carefully  remembered 
in  all  that  we  say  about  "  good  man- 
ners which  is  the  second  branch  of 
our  subject  : 

2.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is 
done  is  often  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  sometimes  affects  the  inter- 
ests of  men  very  greatly. 

If  your  sister  asks  you  for  a  glass 
of  water,  and  you  drop  it  carelessly 
into  or  upon  her  hand,  she  will  hardly 
thank  you  for  handing  it  to  her,  espe- 
cially if  she  is  just  dressed  to  see 
company. 

So,  if  a  beggar  asks  you  for  a  penny 
and  you  hurl  it  at  him  violently,  he 
would  feel  very  much  like  throwing  it 
back  at  you. 

Many  a  person  does  exactly  what 
you  ask  him  to  do,  and  yet  says  some- 
thing while  doing  it,  which  destroys 
the  value  of  the  act  in  your  estima- 
tion. Or,  he  may  be  so  reluctant  to 
do  it  that  you  say  to  him,  "Never 
mind,  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  oblige 
me." 

Politeness  may  be  seen  and  dis- 
played chiefly  on  the  following  occa- 
sions : 

a.  On  the  street  or  road. 

Kindness  to  others  and,  I  may  add, 
self-respect  requires  us  to  appear  in 
public  in  as  appropriate  an  outfit  of 
clothing  as  possible.  It  is  painful  to 
look  at  rags  and  soiled  garments,  or 
on  a  coat  and  dress  that  are  highly  un- 
becoming, either  because  they  reveal 
the  person  too  freely,  or  because  they 
seem  to  belong  to  or  were  made  to 


fit  other  people.  We  must  sometimes 
see  all  of  these,  because  of  the  pov- 
erty and  wretchedness  that  actually 
abound  in  the  world.  But  that  fur- 
nishes no  reason  for  one  choosing  to 
appear  in  such  plight.  We  should 
spare  the  feelings  of  our  fellow  men 
as  much  as  we  can,  and  at  the  same 
time  act  worthily  of  our  position  as 
men. 

Besides  this,  politeness  demands 
that  we  should  duly  recognize  all 
passing  acquaintances,  rich  and  poor, 
old  and  young.  This  is  opposed  to 
two  things. 

First,  it  is  opposed  to  that  stiff  and 
proud  bearing  which  leads  us  to  hold 
the  head  above  others  so  that  we  shall 
not  see  them,  or  may  be  able  to  say 
afterward  that  we  did  not  see  them, 
with  some  plausibility.  A  man  may 
hold  his  eyes  lifted  up  or  averted  so 
that  when  asked  why  he  did  not  recog- 
nize another,  he  may  with  apparent 
truthfulness  say  that  he  did  not  see 
him,  because  he  was  looking  in  an- 
other direction.  Such  tricks  are  often 
practised  by  people  who  when  caught 
in  them  say  they  are  absent-minded 
and  engaged  in  thinking  intensely 
upon  some  matters  of  business — peo- 
ple who,  when  they  care  to  see  you, 
can  easily  find  you  in  a  crowd  of  five 
hundred  persons.  And  these  same 
people,  when  they  do  see  you,  are  apt 
to  overwhelm  you  with  a  show  of  love 
and  agreeable  surprise. 

Secondly,  it  is  opposed  to  loud  and 
boisterous  methods  of  showing  our 
pleasure  at  meeting  some,  and  to  the 
cold  or  the  patronizing  air  with  which 
we  meet  others.  It  is  very  rude  and 
vulgar  to  roar  out  and  in  a  vehement 
way  to  show  our  great  joy  at  meeting 
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an  ordinary  friend  or  acquaintance. 
Of  course  we  may  treat  in  this  way 
one  who  has  just  returned  from  abroad 
or  who  has  appeared  for  the  first  time 
after  a  long  and  dangerous  spell  of 
sickness.  But  such  manner  of  greet- 
ing an  every  day  acquaintance  is  vul- 
gar. And  it  is  equally  rude  to  shout 
aloud  his  nickname,  as  for  instance, 
"  Halloo  there,  old  Coon!"  or,  "Well, 
Knucks,  old  fellow,  how  do  you  come 
on?"  or,  "  I  say,  what's  the  times  with 
you,  Blossom  ?" 

It  is  also  wrong  and  impolite  to 
pass  poor  people  or  people  of  but  little 
influence,  either  without  speaking  to 
them  and  noticing  them  at  all,  or  do- 
ing so  in  a  way  to  show  that  you  feel 
your  superiority  over  them.  A.  man 
of  really  kind  heart  feels  so  much  for 
the  unfortunate  that  it  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  him  to  show  his  sympathy  and 
concern  for  them,  and  knowing  how 
much  a  look  and  a  manner  which  show 
this  concern  help  their  feelings,  he  is 
very  careful  to  pay  them,  if  anything, 
special  attention  ;  and  he  docs  it  with 
a  meek,  subdued  air,  which  puts  them 
in  a  thankful  frame  of  mind  to  God> 
who  bestows  on  them  such  good 
friends.  The  man  of  proud  and 
haughty  spirit  is  generally  selfish  and 
devoid  of  the  graces  of  gentleness  and 
geniality,  and  how  can  we  expect  him 
to  be  polite  to  any,  especially  to  those 
whom  he  looks  down  upon  as  his  in- 
feriors? But  the  good  man  views  the 
poor  and  destitute  as  still  members  of 
the  great  family  of  God,  and  worthy 
to  be  treated  as  brethren,  and  not  as 
brutes.  And  to  the  wise  person,  the 
man  himself  is  always  worth  more  than 
his  riches,  honors,  or  titles.  So  that 
even  if  these  are  gone  and  the  man 


remains,  the  real  object  of  respect  is 
left,  and  to  that  he  pays  honor. 

All  truly  great  men  have  been  noted 
for  their  politeness  to  all  men  ;  and 
we  find  men  who  treat  those  in  hum- 
bler stations  impolitely,  to  be  very 
small  and  narrow-minded,  although 
they  may  be  in  command  of  armies. 

b.  Politeness  in  receiving  visitors  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance. 

Of  course  a  different  kind  of  recep- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  different 
classes  of  visitors.  We  would  hardly 
be  expected  to  greet  a  perfect  stranger 
or  one  who  comes  on  business  in  the 
same  familiar  and  cordial  manner 
in  which  we  would  greet  an  old  friend. 
And  between  old  acquaintances  there 
are  circumstances  which  would  make 
our  manner  of  greeting  in  different 
cases  slightly  different.  This  is  ob- 
vious. And  if  we  are  thoroughly  kind 
and  determined  to  do  right,  nature 
will  show  us  how  to  make  the  differ- 
ence in  the  most  suitable  and  fitting 
way.  So  that  we  need  rules  at  this 
point  very  little,  if  at  all.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  ways  in  which  we  may 
be  acting  improperly  even  when  we 
think  we  are  doing  our  best  to  be  po- 
lite.   These  we  may  notice. 

One  is,  by  overwhelming  visitors 
with  expressions  of  delight  at  seeing 
them — smothering  them  with  kisses — 
shaking  their  hands  almost  off  and 
squeezing  delicate  hands  with  a  pow- 
erful and  prolonged  grip.  This  last 
is  just  a  little  better  than  giving  them 
no  grip  at  all,  but  extending  the  cold 
limp  hand  far  enough  to  touch  the 
palm  of  your  visitor's  hand. 

But  avoid  the  marks  of  excessive 
cordiality.  They  are  not  indicative 
of  true  politeness.    Because  Method, 
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or  Measure,  has  much  to  do  with  that. 
Of  course  it  is  equally  improper  to  be 
cold  and  lacking  in  signs  of  welcome 
to  visitors.  Of  this  we  need  not  speak, 
however. 

Another  kind  of  mistaken  polite- 
ness consists  in  following  up  your 
company  too  much  with  your  atten- 
tions. You  sometimes  say  to  them, 
"  Well,  we  want  you  to  feel  perfectly 
at  home  ;"  and  yet  will  not  allow  them 
to  do  so  ;  but  are  continually  offering 
to  wait  on  them  in  all  imaginable 
ways.  Now  at  home  they  generally 
wait  on  themselves  or  ask  others  to 
oblige  them  in  such  matters  as  require 
aid.  But  you  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  strangers  by  those  very  im- 
portunate attentions  by  which  you 
say  you  wish  to  make  them  feel  at 
home.  Sometimes  persons  who  visit 
you  are  persecuted  with  your  constant 
offers  to  do  this,  that,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  for  them.  If  your  friend 
moves  in  his  chair,  you  say,  "  You 
have  not  a  pleasant  seat,  take  this 
one."  If  he  coughs,  you  jump  up 
and  close  all  the  windows,  and  apolo- 
gize for  having  been  so  thoughtless 
as  to  leave  them  open.  And  then  if 
he  spends  the  day  with  you,  you  seem 
to  think  that  some  member  of  the 
family  must  be  with  him  all  the  time. 
He  must  not  be  left  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment. ''Will  you  not  take  a  nap  on 
the  sofa  ?"  asks  the  kind  housewife. 
"  If  so,  I  will  send  little  George  and 
Nanny  in  to  brush  the  flies.  Nanny 
can  easily  mind  the  baby  in  here  as 
well  as  in  the  other  room."  If  your 
friend  says,  "No,  I  thank  you,  I  be- 
lieve I  will  take  a  stroll  down  the 
road,"  she,  or  it  may  be  the  kind  gen- 


tleman of  the  house  himself,  will  say, 
"  Wait  a  minute,  I  will  send  for  Will, 
who  is  ploughing,  to  go  with  you,  or 
I  will  go  myself."  If  he,  unwilling  to 
put  them  to  that  trouble,  says  "  I  am 
not  particular  about  taking  the  stroll," 
they,  ascribing  it  to  his  being  indis- 
posed to  trouble  them  so  much,  show 
their  politeness  by  offering  to  join 
him  in  a  body.  And,  poor  fellow,  he 
finds  himself  completely  at  their 
mercy,  and  makes  the  best  of  a  bad 
case.  On  his  return  he  calls  for  his 
horse,  but  they  insist  so  strongly  that 
it  is  too  early  in  the  day  to  leave,  that 
he  yields  the  point,  and  after  one  or 
two  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  off,  gives 
it  up  with  lamb-like  meekness  until 
the  day  is  actually  gone.  Excessive 
attention  to  visitors  is  in  some  re- 
spects worse — it  certainly  is  some- 
times more  uncomfortable  to  them— 
than  too  little  attention  or  even  neg- 
lect. 

Boys  and  girls  may  be  guilty  of  this 
mistaken  politeness  as  well  as  grown 
up  people.  They  are  not  so  apt  to  be 
guilty  of  sham  politeness  as  some 
older  people,  because  they  are  more 
natural.  But  they  sometimes  allow 
their  feelings  to  lead  them  astray. 
They  tease  and  worry  their  favorites  ; 
first  to  come  to  see  them,  and  then, 
when  they  do  come,  they  keep  them 
all  to  themselves  and  persecute  them 
with  their  attentions. 

Moderation  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  true  politeness. 

c.  Politeness  in  the  family  is  another 
point  to  be  noticed. 

When  one  has  a  moderate  share  of 
good  sense  he  thinks  of  others  as  hav- 
ing rights  as  well  as  himself.    And  if 
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he  is  kind  he  interferes  as  little  with 
those  rights  as  possible.  In  consid- 
ering two  or  three  of  these  rights  we 
shall  see  where  politeness  may  be 
shown  in  the  family. 

One  right  that  all  have  is  that  of 
speaking  at  times  in  the  family  gath- 
erings. If,  when  one  is  exercising  this 
right,  you  cut  him  short  by  interrupt- 
ing him — asking  foolish  questions — 
whistling  or  knocking  the  chairs  over 
or  thumping  little  sister  on  the  head 
so  as  to  make  her  cry  ;  or  in  any  other 
mischievous  or  idle  way  ;  then  you  are 
not  polite.  Now  in  a  family  there 
must  be  much  speaking.  The  affairs 
and  pleasures  of  the  household  can- 
not be  carried  on  without  it.  This 
being  so,  regard  for  the  happiness  of 
all  requires  us  to  be  silent  when  any 
one  of  the  family  is  speaking,  espec- 
ially if  it  be  one  of  our  parents.  All 
noises  and  other  interruptions  should 
cease,  and  attention  be  paid  to  the 
speaker.  Besides,  if  one  has  a  right 
to  interrupt,  why  may  not  all  do  so  ? 
And  if  all  exercise  their  right  then 
speaking  in  the  family  must  cease  en- 
tirely, and  the  family  be  dumb  like 
cattle.  If  any  one  member  is  favored 
with  the  gift  of  speech  beyond  the 
rest  and  seems  determined  to  use  it 
more  freely  than  he  is  properly  enti- 
tled to  do,  then  the  rest  must  summon 
up  all  the  patience  they  can,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  silence  on  his  part,  or 
in  private,  seek  to  show  him  the 
wrong  he  does  others,  by  taking  up 
the  hours  of  family  conversation  to 
himself. 

Another  right  which  one  has  is  that 
of  occupying  a  whole  seat  and  having 
room  to  move  hands  and  feet  about 
moderately.    It  is  therofore  impolite 


and  unkind  to  put  yourself  in  a  posi- 
tion that,  deprives  him  of  this  privi- 
lege. This  may  be  done  by  forcing 
yourself  into  his  lap  or  throwing  your 
feet  and  arms  about  in  such  a  careless 
and  rude  way  as  to  make  it  unpleasant 
for  him  to  move  his  limbs. 

Every  one  has  the  right  to  move 
freely  about  the  room,  provided  he 
does  so  as  noiselessly  and  as  little  as 
possible.  And  you  act  very  impolitely 
when  you  stretch  out  your  legs,  or  lie 
on  the  floor,  or  put  chairs,  benches, 
books,  and  other  such  articles  in  the 
floor  to  prevent  free  movement  across 
it. 

At  meals,  a  due  regard  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  all  requires  that  some 
custom  or  rules  should  be  established 
by  the  head  of  the  family,  and  that 
these  be  observed  by  all,  old  and 
young.  It  does  not  become  us  here 
to  say  what  these  rules  and  customs 
should  be,  or  whether  they  should  be 
formally  stated  or  not  ;  but  it  is  ours 
to  say  that  true  politeness  will  lead  us 
to  observe  them  carefully  when  they 
are  made,  and  to  charge  our  memories 
with  them,  so  that  they  shall  influence 
our  conduct  always. 

It  is  too  late  when  company  comes 
to  seek  to  enforce  or  lay  down  rules 
with  the  hope  of  their  being  observed 
then.  If  these  rules  are  not  constantly 
followed,  so  that  it  shall  become  the 
habit  to  observe  them,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  children  of  a  household  to 
behave  before  company  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  bring  shame  and 
sometimes  disgrace  upon  us.  Polite 
behavior,  especially  at  table,  is  the  re- 
sult of  training  long  continued  and 
painstaking.  The  propriety  and  ne- 
cessity of  having  and  observing  some 
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forms  at  this  constantly  recurring  and 
important  season  in  family  life,  may 
be  seen  when  we  campare  the  good 
order,  peace,  cheerfulness,  and  other 
good  fruits  which  abound  in  a  well- 
managed  family,  with  the  confusion, 
quarrelling,  scrambling,  jostling,  and 
many  other  evils  which  follow  the  ab- 
sence of  systematic  and  formal  man- 
agement. No  doubt  the  needs  of  an- 
archy  in  state,  of  rebellion,  of  sedi- 
tion and  treason  are  sown  in  the 
breasts  of  the  children  of  that  house- 
hold, which  is  wanting  in  this  particu- 
lar; not  to  speak  of  those  alienations 
and  heart-burnings  which,  coming  up 
daily  to  the  surface  in  a  family  of  this 
sort,  ripen  into  life-long  feuds  and 
family  broils — things  sometimes  more 
disastrous  to  communities  than  civil 
war  itself. 

We  can  see  readily  what  must  be 
the  tendency,  if  not  the  certain  result 
of  such  policy,  or  rather  want  of 
policy,  by  taking  a  single  case. 

If  George  is  allowed  to  sit  where  he 
pleases  ;  to  swing  his  arm  about  in 
any  and  all  directions,  as  suits  him 
best;  to  clamor  for  the  dish  of  fried 
chicken,  or  push  his  way  down  towards 
it  in  his  own  rude  manner,  and  then 
to  help  himself  to  the  choice  bits  ;  to 
put  his  feet  into  his  sisters  lap  or  on 
her  chair;  to  pull  about  the  dishes  as 
he  likes;  to  drench  the  tablecloth 
now  with  coffee,  then  with  gravy ;  in 
a  word,  to  take  all  liberties  any  un- 
managed  child  may  do  ;  just  for  a 
moment  think  how  hateful  he  makes 
himself  to  the  other  children  of  the 
family,  and  how  little  kindliness  of 
feeling  they  can  entertain  for  him. 
He  may  not  be  badly  treated  by  them. 
But  he  is  always  thought  of  by  them 


as  a  spoiled,  ill-managed,  selfish  kind 
of  being,  and  they  are  hardly  in  a  con- 
dition to  treat  him  or  his  claims  with 
respect  when  he  becomes  a  man.  He 
has,  by  daily  acts  of  rudeness  and  sel- 
fishness continued  for  years,  photo- 
graphed himself  upon  their  minds  as  a 
kind  of  tyrant,  or  it  may  be,  pig,  and 
they  may  always  be  expected  to  think 
of  him  in  that  light.  Here  we  have  at 
once  the  spirit  engendered  within 
them  of  indisposition  to  yield  to  his 
claims  until  they  are  clearly  estab- 
lished— a  spirit  which, when  once  fixed, 
follows  them  throughout  life  in  their 
treatment  of  him,  and  terminates 
most  naturally  in  open  rupture  when 
the  occasion  for  expression  of  opinion 
about  him  and  his  claims  arises. 

If  we  suppose  that  George's  con- 
duct is  not  confined  to  himself,  but 
that  all  may  do  as  he  does,  the  evil 
has  only  to  be  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  persons  involved  to  see  how 
disastrous  such  omissions  on  the  part 
of  the  heads  of  families  may  be  to  the 
well-being  of  generations  of  people  ; 
and  men  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  noticed  this  not  only  as  a 
mere  tendency,  but  as  a  result  actually 
verified  in  the  histories  of  families. 

Before  men  say  that  they  are  averse 
to  all  "  forms,"  let  them  study  well 
the  nature  of  man,  and  particularly 
that  of  children,  before  they  apply 
their  theory  to  the  family.  Some- 
times this  objection  to  "  forms,"  how- 
ever, is  occasioned  by  mistaking  "for- 
mality," that  is,  bare  form,  and  noth- 
ing else,  for  something  very  different, 
viz  :  order  or  system.  These  latter 
terms  are  properly  applied  to  objects 
which  have  something  substantial  in 
them.    So  when  we  insist  upon  the 
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observance  of  "  forms"  in  the  family, 
we  intend  by  it  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  such 
as  are  thought  to  give  expression  to 
good  and  proper  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  family.  Bare, 
unmeaning,  and  often  stupid  forms, 
are  disgusting,  and  often  lead  to  the 
practice  of  a  well  digested  system  of 
hypocrisy  and  heartless  formality. 
And  the  danger  at  that  point  is  as 
great  as  that  resulting  from  the  ab- 
sence of  all  form.  But  we  may  not 
neglect  a  known  duty  because  it  has  a 
name  which  is  sometimes  wrongfully 
applied  to  quite  a  different  thing 
The  word  "food"  may  mean  hay, 
grass,  and  insects,  because  certain  ani- 
mals live  on  these  articles.  But  would 
that  constitute  a  valid  reason  why 
men  should  not  eat  food  ? 

d.  Behavior  when  abroad — travel- 
ling or  visiting,  or  attending  church, 
school,  and  other  public  places,  will 
necessarily  affect  much  our  own 
comfort  and  happiness  and  that  of 
others.  But  he  that  is  made  to  feel 
that  others  have  rights  which  not  only 
Justice,  but  Benevolence  requires  to 
be  respected,  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
acting  on  all  such  occasions  with  pro- 
priety and  politeness.  All  that  it  is 
our  business  here  to  do  is  to 
insist  upon  the  importance  of  con- 
forming to  such  customs  and  regula- 
tions as  experience  and  good  taste 
have  led  men  to  adopt  in  regard  to 
what  is  becoming  in  company.  Cus- 
toms vary  as  climates  and  civilization 
do.  But  one  thing  is  invariably  true, 
viz.:  that  genuine  politeness  will  lead 
us  to  conform,  as  far  as  we  can  do  so 
consistently  ivith  principle,  to  whatever 
customs  prevail  and  are  in  use  in  any 
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and  every  society,  and  on  every  kind 
of  occasion.  If  it  is  customary  to 
perform  any  act  which  we  think 
wrong,  or  the  performance  of  which 
would  be  apt  to  -create  a  wrong  i'm- 
pression  upon  others  in  regard  to  our 
honest  convictions  of  truth,  then  the 
higher  law  of  "  Respect  for  the  Right" 
would  lead  us  to  forego  the  custom, 
even  if  it  make  us  appear  impolite. 
If  we  visit  a  country  in  which  we  find 
it  a  custom  to  bow  to  the  images  of 
heathen  gods,  believing  that  there  is 
but  one  God,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to 
make  an  image  of  him,  we  certainly 
should  not  bow  to  an  image  of  the 
false  god.  But  where  the  custom  is 
one  involving  no  principle,  politeness 
demands  conformity,  at  least  so  far  as 
to  save  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
of  our  company.  Any  noted  and 
unnecessary  failures  at  this  point 
would  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  po- 
liteness. 

Mrs.  Nicette  used  a  particular  kind 
of  fork  at  her  table.  Its  handle  was 
very  highly  and  beautifully  carved, 
and  the  blade,  of  the  purest  silver. 
And  when  invited  to  dine,  even  with 
the  most  genteel  and  wealthiest  peo- 
ple, where  decent  table  furniture  was 
used,  she  carried  her  own  fork,  and 
each  of  her  children  did  the  same.  It 
may  have  been  customary  to  do  this 
in  her  old  place  of  residence,  but  the 
people  of  Farmtown  had  never  heard 
of  it  before. 

The  ladies  of  the  town  were  most 
cordial  and  warm-hearted.  On  meet- 
ing and  parting  they  generally  shook 
hands  with  one  another;  and  some- 
times they  paid  visits  two  and  three 
hours  long.  But  Mrs.  Nicette,  after  hav- 
ing lived  among  them  for  several  years, 
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had  never  been  known  to  shake  hands 
with  any  one  ;  and  her  longest  visits 
to  any  one  never  lasted  more  than 
twenty  minutes.  Sometimes  her  host- 
ess would  hardly  be  in  the  room  five 
minutes  before  her  visitor  left. 

These  and  other  like  peculiarities 
made  Mrs.  Nicette  rather  unpopular 
in  Farmtown. 

In  discussing  her  case,  once,  different 
persons  differed  very  widely  in  their 
estimation  of  her  real  character,  but 
they  all  agreed  on  one  point — that  she 
was  lacking  in  politeness.  True,  one 
good  old  lady  suggested  that  proba- 
bly she  was  not  impolite,  but  only 
highly  "polished." 


"Then,"  remarked  Mrs.  Verity 
Blount,  "  so  much  the  worse  for  Pol- 
ish." 

If  children  are  taken  in  hand  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  and  trained 
to  habitual  carefulness  of  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  others,  and  made  to  see 
the  evil  of  selfishness  and  to  practise 
self-denial,  there  will  be  but  little 
trouble  in  teaching  and  enforcing  the 
duty  of  Politeness.  Much  of  the  for- 
mality and  ceremony  which  is  objected 
to  by  plain,  straightforward  people 
would  then  be  dispensed  with,  in  favor 
of  a  true,  rational,  and  genuine  cour- 
tesy, and  a  natural,  unconstrained,  and 
graceful  gentility. 
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The  course  which  the  mind  is  liable 
to  pursue  in  discussing  the  character 
of  an  individual,  is  apt  to  vary  with 
the  character  and  way  of  thinking 
which  distinguish  the  writer  himself 
from  all  others.  For  this  reason  we 
rarely  find  exactly  the  same  opinion 
expressed  by  different  persons  in  re- 
gard to  the  same  character. 

There  is  more  meaning  than  we  at 
first  sight  catch  in  the  expression  of 
Cromwell  to  the  artist,  "  Paint  me  as 
I  am."  While  the  artist  wished  to 
paint  a  handsome  portrait  he  was  not 
giving  a  true  idea  of  the  man's  ap- 
pearance. The  same  inclination  in- 
fluences a  person  when  he  tries  to 
make  a  graphic  description  of  an  in- 
dividual whose  character  he  admires. 
Nor  is  it  less  true  that  writers  unfa- 
vorably impressed  with  a  man  take 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  calling  in 
their  powers  of  imagination  and  ridi- 


cule, soon  exhaust  their  vocabulary  in 
their  endeavors  to  make  the  hero  of 
their  derision  appear  more  contemp- 
tible to  others  than  he  is  to  them- 
selves. It  is,  therefore,  not  a  matter 
forsurprise  to  thinking  people,  if  they 
meet  with  glaring  contradictions  in 
the  delineation  of  character  by  differ- 
ent hands. 

But  such  diversity  of  opinion  seems 
not  to  have  existed  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  hero  under  consid- 
eration. 

From  1733  to  1804  lived  a  man 
whose  life  and  character  will  always 
be  an  ornament  to  American  history. 
A  son  of  one  of  Albany's  respected 
citizens  and  patriots,  like  many  a 
youth  of  to-day,  he  early  knew  the 
misfortune  of  being  a  fatherless  boy. 
The  faithful  mother,  however,  realized 
more  fully  than  she  otherwise  could 
I  the  weighty  responsibility  which  had 
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fallen  upon  her — that  of  rearing  and 
training  her  boy,  whom  she  afterwards 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  man 
towering  among  men.  While  being 
taught  to  walk,  principles  were  in- 
stilled into  his  young  heart  which 
were  to  him  through  life  a  compass 
on  a  wide  and  pathless  ocean. 

Being  the  oldest  of  the  children,  he 
was  by  law  the  sole  heir  to  his  father's 
estate  ;  but  it  was  not  with  him  as 
with  those  who  do  not  care  how  many 
sink  if  they  but  glide  on  the  surface. 
His  "  unselfish  benevolence  "  would 
not  allow  him  to  do  otherwise  than 
share  equally  with  each  of  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  the  property  which  was 
left  to  him  alone.  This  same  noble 
generosity  marked  his  whole  career. 

Many  have  been  more  conspic- 
uous and  more  honored,  but  none 
have  performed  their  part  better 
and  left  a  character  less  marred 
by  shame  and  disgrace.  Few  men 
have  figured  so  largely  and 
with  such  profit  to  their  country, 
who  are  so  little  known,  or  whose 
names  are  so  seldom  mentioned.  Al- 
though he  is  not  said  to  have  early 
sworn  eternal  vengeance  to  his  ene- 
mies, yet  there  throbbed  in  his  breast 
a  heart  filled  with  pure  patriotism. 
The  right  way  was  the  one  he  ever 
with  diligence  sought  to  find  ;  and 
this  desire  he  put  into  practice  no  less 
in  small  things  than  in  the  more 
weighty  affairs  of  life. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  historian  to 
trace  his  career  as  a  Captain  and  true 
soldier  around  Fort  Edward  and  Lake 
George,  and  as  a  Colonel  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  ;  mine,  to  present  a  man 
whose  life  was  such  as  even  the  enthu- 


siastic politician  would  call  praisewor- 
thy and  the  raging  rabble  admire  ;  a 
soldier  in  war,  a  statesman  in  peace, 
and  at  all  times  a  devoted  lover  of 
his  country's  welfare.  Such  men  are 
valuable  for  what  they  are,  for  wThat 
they  do,  and  for  the  noble  example 
they  set.  Character  of  this  stamp  is 
the  precious  metal  which  the  rub  of 
the  world  makes  shine  with  a  greater 
brilliance. 

Among  the  commendable  qualities 
accorded  Gen.  Schuyler  by  the  histo- 
rian, is  that  of  "  an  unwavering  pub- 
lic virtue,"  which  was  not  less  mani- 
fest in  peace  than  in  war.  The  rapidity 
and  promptness  with  which  he  finished 
task  after  task,  as  they  were  assigned 
him,  are  strong  proof  of  his  vigorous 
mind  and  energetic  spirit.  Nor  has 
there  been  presented  to  the  public 
mind  a  smoother,  more  temperate,  and 
unselfish  man  of  equal  prominence. 
As  commander  of  one  of  the  main 
divisions  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
he  labored  hard  and  played  his  part 
well ;  but  the  constant  vacillation  of 
public  opinion,  and  popularity  instead 
of  merit  wafting  men  on  to  honor 
and  renown,  exempted  not  this  man 
from  the  reverses  of  fortune.  After 
tiresome  days  of  drill  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  and  check  the  approach  of 
Burgoyne's  army  then  entering  the 
northern  frontier.  But  again  comes 
direful  fate,  robbing  patience  of  her 
reward,  and  mocking  the  honest  en- 
deavors of  one  so  true  and  patriotic. 
"  Just  at  the  moment  when  all  was 
ready  to  strike  the  decisive  blow,  Gen. 
Gates  was  again  placed  in  command 
and  unfairly  received  the  laurels  of  con- 
quest." Justice  and  right  were  scorned 
and  trampled  upon.    But  the  great 
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soul  of  the  brave  and  noble  Schuyler, 
whose  love  for  his  country  shone  with 
such  brilliancy  that  the  flicking  taper 
of  resentment  was  lost  in  the  blazing 
sunlight  of  his  magnanimity,  was  calm 
and  enduring. 

If  we  follow  him  from  boyhood  into 
the  camp  and  fortress,  into  the  home 


circle  and  Senate  chamber,  noting  his 
manly  bearing,  both  in  public  and 
private  life,  we  stand  amazed  and  ex- 
claim, Ungrateful  world  !  where  and 
zvhen  shall  due  recompense  be  awarded 
to  one  so  worthy  of  his  country's  love 
and  kind  remembrance  ? 

A.  T.  H. 


THE  MISSION  OF  NATURE'S  BEAUTY. 


The  worlds  have  been  fashioned  in 
beauty.  The  cliff,  the  mountain,  and 
the  tree,  are  statues  of  beauty.  Every 
leaf,  stem,  vine,  and  flower  presents  a 
more  delicate  form  of  beauty.  The 
hill,  the  dale,  and  the  landscape  com- 
bine in  a  picture  of  beauty.  There  is 
a  reflection  of  beauty  in  every  cloud, 
mist-wreath,  and  vapor-veil.  The  dia- 
monds, rocks,  and  pebbly  beaches,  are 
rich  mines  of  beauty.  The  suns,  plan- 
ets, stars,  the  arches  of  heaven,  the 
aisles  of  earth,  the  expanses  of  the 
universe,  present  a  dazzling  face,  a 
life-gem  of  beauty.  All  things  are 
woven  together  in  beauty,  and  move 
with  grace.  The  beauty  which  di- 
vine power  has  stamped  on  all 
things  surely  exists  for  some  pur- 
pose. Let  us  inquire  what  is  its  mis- 
sion. 

Mind  and  body  need  rest  and 
amusement.  What  can  better  refresh 
both  than  the  Organ  of  Nature,  under 
the  fingers  of  Beauty,  uttering  an- 
thems of  praise  with  melody  of  an- 
gelic voices,  and  in  such  sweetness  as 
to  melt  the  soul  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude? Beauty  of  Nature  is  a  feast 
for  the  eye,  so  refined  and  pure  as  to 
be  congenial  with  our  tenderest  and 


noblest  feelings.  The  mind  finds  rest 
and  companionship  in  the  trees 

"  That  weave  on  high  a  verdant  roof, 
That  keeps  the  very  sun  aloof, 
Making  a  twilight  soft  and  green, 

Within  the  column'd,  vaulted  scene." 

The  mountain — how  beautifully 
grand  !  In  what  supreme  majesty  it 
towers  above  the  lesser  coronets  of 
earth  !  The  brooklet  tumbles  down 
its  sides,  the  ocean  lashes  its  base. 
Great  oaks  adorn  it  with  foliage  glis- 
tening as  the  sun's  rays  dry  up  the 
morning  dew.  All  hail !  thou  emblem 
of  Eternity. 

Upon  the  shore  of  the  ocean  stand 
awe-stricken  by  the  sublime  peal  of 
its  tremendous  hymn.  There  it  is, 
flowing  unfathomed  and  resistless,  the 
rainbow  of  God  on  its  brow,  and  the 
cloud  mantle  around  its  feet.  Some- 
times it  seems  to  sleep  like  a  spent 
laborer,  but  soon  recalls  the  wearied 
billows,  and  begins  again  its  tossing, 
resting  neither  day  nor  night.  The 
morning  stars,  when  they  first  sang 
together  over  the  birth  of  creation, 
heard  its  deep  anthem.  Such  pleas- 
ing and  inspiring  scenes,  when  day 
is  sinking  in  the  embrace  of  night,  are 
welcome  and  restorative  to  the  mind 
vexed  with  the  day's  toils. 
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The  higher  mission,  however,  of  the 
world's  beauty,  is  to  inspire,  elevate 
and  refine  mankind. 

What  is  so  powerful  for  developing 
the  noble  spirit  in  man  as  divine 
beauty  and  excellence  ?  A  word  of 
encouragement  from  God  is  of  more 
value  than  many  exhortations  from 
man.  His  voice  is  heard  in  the  har- 
mony of  his  wonderful  works.  Surely 
there  is  no  hope  for  him  who  will  hush 
the  voice  within  answering  to  the 
voice  without,  pleading  for  a  holier 
life. 

The  natural  beauty  of  Scotland, 
manifested  by  the  crowds  of  visitors 
that  every  year  overrun  it,  with  excla- 
mations of  wonder  and  delight  in  their 
mouths,  kindled  the  latent  power  of 
Walter  Scott.  "Yes,  Moses  in  the 
wilderness  of  Midian,  David  among 
the  mountains  of  Judea,  Vergil  amid 
the  pastures  of  Mantua,  Shakespeare 
by  the  banks  of  Avon,  Milton  among 
the  fields  of  Horton,  Wordsworth  be- 
side the  placid  English  lakes,  Tenny- 
son on  the  breezy  downs  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  received  the  inspiring  influence 
of  earth  and  sky."  The  spirit  of  Na- 
ture in  all  her  radiant  charms,  entered 
through  their  senses,  permeated  every 
nook  of  their  being,  took  possession 
of  their  hearts  and  imagination,  and 
made  them  utter  thoughts  brilliant 
with  her  own  light  and  glowing  with 
her  own  charms.  Truly  has  the  poet 
said, 


"  The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 
Of  hill  and  valley,  they  have  viewed; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth, 
Did  come  to  them  in  solitude." 

All  things  were  created  to  glorify 
the  Creator,  and  to  beget  in  the  hearts 
of  men  a  holy  reverence  for  him,  and 
to  convince  them  that  there  is  but 
one  true  God. 

The  Beauties  of  Nature  are  tame 
when  considered  by  themselves,  as 
compared  to  what  they  are  when  the 
hand  of  a  great  God  is  seen  in  them. 
A  finished  picture  by  some  unknown 
artist,  has  not  the  same  interest  as  a 
picture  by  a  known  artist,  present  and 
still  finishing  it.  The  effect  suggests 
the  cause.  So  this  world,  well  planned 
and  beautiful,  banishes  the  idea  of  its 
having  come  into  existence  by  chance, 
but  from  its  appearance  man  is  made 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  created  by 
a  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  on  it  he 
sees  the  Supreme  Intelligence  still 
working. 

"  There  lives  and  works 

A  soul  in  everything,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  His 

That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place 

Where  no  eyes  see  them.    And  the  fairest  forms 

That  cultivation  glories  in  are  His." 

If  this  world,  which  is  God's  foot- 
stool, is  so  beautiful,  how  much  more 
beautiful  must  be  Heaven,  the  habi- 
tation of  His  Throne ! 

Victorian. 
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VACATION  NOTES. 


Not  an  account  of  the  whole  of  a 
pleasant  vacation,  to  be  sure,  but 
rather  some  reminiscenses  of  the  fort- 
night spent  with  an  uncle  at  Sulphur 
Springs,  Rock  Mills,  N.  C.  Uncle  was 
not  a  hotel-keeper,  but  a  private  resi- 
dent of  the  place.  He  collected  what 
I  hope  was  quite  a  congenial  company 
about  him.  My  reminiscences,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  confined  wholly  to 
that  little  company. 

Immediately  after  my  arrival,  Uncle 
informed  me  that  two  young  ladies, 
from  some  Southern  city  had  but  a 
day  or  two  previous  engaged  to  spend 
some  time  with  him.  He  spoke  of 
them  in  very  complimentary  terms, 
and  intimated  that  he  wanted  his 
nephew  to  prove  himself  equal  to  the 
times.  It  is  seldom  that  men  of  his 
age  encourage  gallantry  ;  so  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  him  thus  express  him- 
self. The  point  with  me  was,  to  be 
judicious  enough  to  keep  him  in  that 
notion.  I  at  once  began  to  think  well 
of  him.  He  seemed  to  take  an  interest 
in  talking  with  me,  and  in  giving  me 
the  advantage  of  his  extended  knowl- 
edge and  ripened  experience.  He  put 
me  on  the  track  of  profitable  reading, 
etc.  One  of  his  striking  characteris- 
tics is  his  belief  and  practice  as  regards 
punctuality.  It  is  rare  that  any  one 
has  to  wait  on  him  for  anything.  How 
different  with  the  world  in  general  ! 
One  half  of  the  world  is  waiting  on 
the  other  half.  A  case  in  court  :  the 
plaintiff  and  his  witnesses  wait  from 
court  to  court  on  the  counsel  of  the 
defendant.    One  manufacturer  waits 


on  another.  The  congregation  waits 
for  the  minister  ten  minutes.  A  very 
small  thing,  one  may  say  ;  but  if  the 
congregation  consists  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  more  than  a  day  is 
lost.  The  dinner  bell  rings  :  part  of 
the  family  take  their  seats  at  the  table, 
but  must  wait  a  while  for  others. 
When  time  for  family  worship  comes, 
some  are  to  be  waited  for.  Then  to 
think  how  contentedly  one  half  of  the 
world  waits  for  the  other  half.  A 
man  wants  no  better  excuse,  to  let 
time  pass  by  unemployed,  than  that 
he  is  waiting  for  his  neighbor  or  com- 
panion. We  need  some  "  waiting 
work."  The  lady  who  furnished  her 
household  with  stockings  by  knitting 
up  the  "odd  ends  of  time"  when,  as 
she  said,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  done  anything  else  ;  and 
the  French  lawyer  who  wrote  the 
whole  of  an  important  work  on  juris- 
prudence during  the  minutes — rarely 
numbering  more  than  fifteen  at  a 
time — while  he  waited  for  his  wife  to 
join  him  on  social  occasions, — these  are 
among  the  exceptions  scarcer  by  far 
than  the  exceptions  to  the  rules  for 
gender  of  Latin  nouns  of  the  third 
declension. 

But  let  me  recall  some  of  our  social 
enjoyments.  There  was  continual 
occasion  for  going  to  the  springs,  and 
if  two,  or  two  couples,  went  just  to 
bring  one  pitcher  of  water, — very 
good.  After  indulging  in  buggy  rides 
for  a  few  evenings,  the  subject  of  boat 
riding  was  brought  up.  At  some  pre- 
vious rain  the  boat  had  floated  over 
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the  dam,  and  the  question  was  how  to 
get  it  back  into  the  pond.  The  mana- 
ger of  the  mills  offered  his  services. 
With  two  other  volunteers,  we  thought 
we  could  put  the  boat  into  a  wagon 
which  stood  near  by,  and  soon  have  it 
above  the  dam  again.  I  stepped  to  a 
store  to  ask  the  owner  for  the  use  of 
his  wagon.  He  refused.  I  went  back 
wonderng  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was. 
I  pity  his  wife.  Though  I  failed  to 
get  the  wagon,  I  did  get  strength,  and 
I  felt  inclined  to  be  one  of  four  to 
carry  that  boat.  So  under  went  the 
hand-spikes,  and  up  the  hill  around 
the  mill  went  the  boat.  But  the  boat 
seemed  to  get  heavier  and  heavier, 
and  as  we  passed  the  wagon  I  thought 
of  that  hard-hearted  man  again.  Al- 
most ready  to  give  it  up,  I  looked 
back,  and  those  whom  I  expected  to 
share  with  me  the  pleasure  of  boat- 
riding  were  watching  eagerly.  At 
once  my  strength  was  sufficient.  I 
walked  on  with  my  part  of  that  boat  as 
if  it  had  been  cork.  No  use  to  phi- 
losophize as  to  what  strengthened  me. 

We  did  ride.  When  I  read  about 
boat  riding,  I  imagine  a  party  sailing 
up  or  down  the  stream,  enjoying  the 
sound  of  rippling  waters  and  the  cool 
breeze;  but  from  actual  experience  I 
found  it  different  —especially  going  up 
the  river.  We  went  back  and  forth, 
up  and  down  stream,  from  bank  to 
bank,  and  I  realized  that  that 
breeze  notion  was  all  a  notion.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  ancient  and 
profound  thinkers  compared  life 
battling  to  boat  paddling.  However, 
we  enjoyed  it  in  spite  of  difficulties. 

It  was  said  to  be  eight  miles  to  an- 
other noted  mineral  spring.  One 
evening,  with  one  formerly  alluded  to 
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as  my  companion,  I  started  to  visit  it, 
with  the  honest  intention  of  being 
back  promptly  at  supper-time.  The 
distance  was  farther  than  reported, 
the  roads  were  bad,  the  ferryman  was 
away  from  the  ferry, —  all  things  con- 
spired against  my  good  purpose.  Of 
course  I  could  not  turn  back  before 
reaching  the  spring.  After  spending 
some  time  drinking  (sulphur  water), 
we  started  back.  It  was  evident  that 
we  were  to  have  a  race  with  the  sun. 
In  spite  of  our  haste  he  disappeared, 
leaving  us  with  the  river  and  four 
miles  of  comparatively  new  road  be- 
tween us  and  our  destination.  What 
will  Uncle  think  of  my  promptness? 
Well,  he  will  have  patience  when  he 
knows  all.  But  he  is  uneasy.  What 
will  her  sister  think?  Scores  of  such 
thoughts  presented  themselves  as  I 
hastened  through  the  moonless  night. 
It  was  nine  o'clock  when  we  arrived. 
Some  had  retired,  others  zvaited — not 
so  contentedly  this  time,  I  imagine. 
I  was  assured  by  one  that  she  felt 
that  her  sister  was  in  perfect  safety  in 
my  care.  I  accepted  this  compliment 
with  exceeding  gratitude.  But  an- 
other was  reported  as  having  retired 
very  much  out  of  patience  with  me. 
The  next  morning  I  availed  myself  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  explain.  I 
found  him  unwell  and  out  of  humor, 
having  spent  a  restless  night.  His 
patience  had  failed  him.  I  was  sorry, 
but  that  did  not  make  amends.  1  be- 
lieve he  had  forgotten  that  it  is  writ- 
ten :  "  Be  patient  with  all  men."  I 
am  reminded  of  the  young  man  who 
was  devoted  to  Sallie.  Sallie's  older 
sister  was  named  Patience.  The 
young  man  wanted  the  consent  of  the 
old  gentleman  to  his  being  joined  in 
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matrimony  with  Sallie.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, thinking  him  a  little  prema- 
ture, told  him  he  must  have  patience. 
"  I  won't  have  patience,"  said  he,  "I'll 
have  Sallie,  or  nobody."  Uncle  won't 
have  patience,  he  wants  promptness, 
or  nothing.  I  wanted  some  one  to 
show  him  the  beauty  of  patience,  but 
I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  so 
myself. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  preparing  to 
go  out  for  the  day.  I  delayed  my 
starting  long  enough  to  form  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  young  lady  and  her 
brother,  visitors  from  a  family  which 
was  stopping  in  one  of  the  cabins.  I 
knew  something  of  their  father  from 
reputation,  and  felt  sure  that  new  con- 
genial companions  were  now  added  to 
our  pleasant  company.  I  started  on 
my  way  expecting  to  see  more  of  the 
new  comers  another  day. 

When  I  returned  in  the  evening  I 
found  there  had  been  quite  a  stir  in 
the  company  during  the  day.  The 
morning  call  seemed  to  have  passed 
off  pleasantly  ;  indeed  the  young  man 
had  enjoyed  himself  so  much  that  he 


called  again  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
unseasonable  hour  of  one  o'clock,  and 
remained  until  five  and  a  half. 

I  never  heard  of  any  one's  being 
talked  to  death,  but  from  their  report, 
I  think  the  escape  of  these  ladies — 
five  in  number — was  as  narrow  as  can 
be  shown  on  record.  At  first  they 
appeared  in  the  parlor  two  or  three  at 
a  time  ;  afterwards  they  resorted  to 
one  at  a  time  that  they  might  hold 
out  "  till  he  left." 

He  related  to  different  ones  the 
same  things — such  as,  that  he  quit 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  travel, 
that  the  old  gentleman  could  not 
manage  him,  that  he  had  corresponded 
with  twenty  ladies  at  once,  that  he 
never  11  took  anything,"  from  a  lady 
even.  He  disgusted  them  so  com- 
pletely that  they  had  to  call  the 
youngest  married  lady  present  to 
their  rescue.  They  said,  he  seemed 
to  be  a  boy  of  information  in  some 
respects,  and  wanted  to  impress  people 
with  his  scholarship.  If  he  failed  in 
this,  we  gave  him  a  "  round  hundred  " 
on  "dudeship."  Help  Free. 


GLADSTONE. 


Perhaps  no  statesman  occupies  so 
high  a  position  as.does  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  born  in  Liverpool, 
December  29.  1809.  and  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Sir  John  Gladstone,  who  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune  by  engaging 
in  the  West  India  trade,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  securing  the  title  of 
baronet  for  the  Gladstone  family  in 
1846.  Young  William's  desire  for 
knowledge  caused  his  father  to  send 


him,  while  yet  quite  a  boy,  to  Eton, 
and  there  those  brilliant  qualities 
which  marked  his  course  at  Oxford, 
won  for  him  a  name  as  imperishable 
as  adamant.  Mr.  Gladstone  graduated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1831, 
having  received  the  highest  honor  that 
an  Alma  Mater  can  confer  upon  one 
of  her  sons.  During  these  years  of  in- 
defatigable attention  to  the  study  of 
the  classics,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  digging 
deep,  as  it  were,  and  laying  the  foun- 
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dation  upon  which  his  present  great- 
ness rests.  After  graduating,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  desire  was  to  travel 
in  certain  portions  of  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, and  Ireland,  that  he  might  learn 
more  of  the  prevailing  customs  of  the 
countries,  as  well  as  their  geographi- 
cal situation.  This  desire,  however, 
was  frustrated,  for  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  December,  1832,  as  a  member 
for  Newark,  a  borough  which  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  one 
which  afforded  many  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  his  eloquence  and  logi- 
cal reasoning.  This  position  he  occu- 
pied until  1846.  In  1834,  he  was 
made  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  made  Secretary  for  Colo- 
nial Affairs,  which  office  he  held  until 
the  ministry  was  overthrown.  Besides 
performing  the  official  duties  that  de- 
volved upon  him,  he  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  preparation  of  a  work, 
the  subject  of  which  taxed  the  minds 
of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain.  After  some  years  of  labor, 
he  presented  to  his  country  the  work 
entitled,  "The  State  in  its  Relations 
with  the  Church,"  in  which  he  so  nobly 
defended  the  established  Church  while 
it  was  undergoing  the  severe  assaults 
of  the  opponents  of  the  union.  It  was 
manifest  on  every  hand  that  great 
preparations  were  being  made  for  at- 
tacking the  national  establishment  of 
religion,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  came  to 
its  rescue,  and  defended  it  so  nobly 
that  he  won  the  admiration  even  of 
his  opponents. 

Indeed,  Macaulay,  in  his  criticism 
on  this  work,  said :  "  That  a  young 
politician  should,  in  the  intervals  af- 
forded by  his  parliamentary  avoca- 


tions, have  propounded  and  con- 
structed, with  much  study  and  men- 
tal toil,  an  original  theory  on  a  great 
problem  in  politics,  is  a  circumstance 
which,  abstracted  from  all  considera- 
tion of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness 
of  his  opinions,  must  be  considered  as 
highly  creditable  to  him."  Macaulay 
observed  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory 
in  this  work  rested  upon  one  funda- 
mental proposition,  viz.:  that  the 
propagation  of  religious  truth  is  one 
of  the  chief  ends  of  government,  as 
government,  and  so  he  endeavored  to 
refute  it. 

Following  this  defence,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone published  another  work  entitled 
"Church  Principles  Considered  in 
their  Results."  In  this,  he  showed 
that  periods  of  reaction  and  varia- 
tion might  be  expected  at  any  tim^ 
in  religion,  and  that  the  Church  was 
going  through  a  period  of  transition — 
change  of  faith 

At  the  returning  to  power  of  the 
once  fallen  ministry  in  1841,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone became  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  master  of  the  mint. 
While  holding  this  position  of  trust, 
he  explained  and  defended  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  government,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  revision  of  British 
tariff,  in  1842,  was  almost  entirely  his 
work. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Riponas  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but,  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  measure  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  Maynooth  grant,  which 
was  opposed  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  his  work  on  Church  and  State, 
he  resigned  this  position  ;  furthermore, 
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he  was  unwilling  to  render  obeisance 
to  Lord  Newcastle. 

He  was  chosen  again,  in  1847,  by  the 
general  election  to  represent  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  in  Parliament, 
he  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill  for 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the 
Jews.  It  was  in  this  Parliament  that 
he  so  emphatically  denounced  the  for- 
eign policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
Don  Pacifico  debates.  The  ten  suc- 
ceeding years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life 
were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  his 
country's  welfare.  He  was  compelled 
to  resign  offices  until  he  was  made 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  then  he  published  two 
volumes  entitled,  "  Studies  on  Homer 
and  the  Homeric  Age."  This  work, 
judging  from  his  other  writings,  must 
evidently  be  one  of  rare  merit.  We 
have  also  many  other  works  from  the 
hand  of  this  prolific  writer.  "  Essays 
on  Ecce  Homo,"  "  A  Chapter  of  Auto- 
biography," "Juventus  Mundi,"  a 
translation  of  Farini's  "  Stato  Roma- 
no," and  many  others  worthy  of  a  close 
perusal. 

In  1859,  Mr-  Gladstone  was  the 
chief  instrument  in  effecting  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  England  and 
France ;  and  from  the  active  part 
which  he  took  in  this  measure,  and 
from  the  energy  and  zeal  with  which 
he  prosecuted  his  undertakings,  the 
name  of  an  "  advanced  liberal"  has 
been  cast  upon  him. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  on  July  5,  i860, 
(then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  Paper 
Duties  was  rejected,  and  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  determination  of  one 
moiety  of  the  House  not  to  debate  the 


constitutional  principles  involved  in 
this  question,  and  that  they  were  the 
partisans  of  a  "  gigantic  innovation — 
the  most  gigantic,"  said  he,  "and  the 
most  dangerous  that  has  been  at- 
tempted in  our  times."  Indeed,  so 
completely  did  he  entangle  his  oppo- 
nents in  this  debate,  by  detecting  their 
sophistry,  that  they  were  ever  after  on 
the  alert. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  turn  from  the  political  arena, 
and  consider  another  on  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  appeared  several  times 
during  his  lengthened  career.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  i860,  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him, 
and  on  April  16th  he  was  installed  as 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  After  his  installation,  Mr. 
Gladstone  began  the  usual  address  by 
saying,  that  he  intended  to  speak  to 
the  assembled  students  of  the  work 
of  the  University  as  a  great  organ  of 
preparation  for  after  life,  with  the 
view  of  assisting  them  in  arming  them- 
selves for  the  efforts  and  trials  of  their 
career;  and  that  every  generation  of 
men,  he  said,  as  it  traversed  the  vale 
of  life,  labored  under  that  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  and  accumulated  new  treas- 
ures for  the  race  ;  and  those  treasures 
were  gathered  from  the  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  the  great  lights 
and  glories  of  Christendom.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone closed  his  address  by  urging 
teachers  and  students  to  bestir  them- 
selves to  refute  the  charge  that  endow- 
ments of  colleges  and  universities 
gravitated  towards  torpor  as  their 
natural  termination  ;  and  finally  im- 
pressed upon  the  students  the  impor- 
tance of  studying  ancient  literature — 
as  the  means  for  the  most  effective 
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intellectual  training.    Thus  closed  an 
address  which,  if  nothing  else  is  left  to 
indicate  his  greatness,  would  endear 
him  to  the  hearts  of  all  people.  Mr. 
Gladstone  pursued  a  steady  course  till 
1865,  when,  on  the  death   of  Lord 
Palmerston,  he  became  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  immediately 
introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  with 
reference  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Fenian  disturbances  in  Ireland.  In 
the  elections  of  1866  and   1868  the 
Disraeli  party  was  successful,  but  re- 
signed in  December,  '68,  because  the 
affairs  of  the  government  were  such 
as  rendered  it  impossible  for  this  party 
to  accomplish  anything.    Mr.  Glad- 
stone succeeded  as  Premier.    In  the 
^succeeding  years,  he  continued  to  in- 
troduce bills  in  Parliament— bills  in 
which  some  of  the  most  vital  questions 
pertaining  to  the  interest  of  England 
were    contained — but   in   1871  they 
were  abolished  by  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative.    It  was  principally 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone that  England  was  able  to  main- 
tain a  neutral  position  between  France 
and  Germany  during  the  war  of  1870. 
Two  years  later  he  introduced  a  bill 
in  Parliament  for  the  reform  of  uni- 
versity education  in  Ireland,  the  main 
object  being  the  establishment  of  a 
system  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  retired  from  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Liberal  party,  but,  when 
Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  "  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  myself  have  brought  you 
back  peace,  but  a  peace,  I  hope,  with 
honor,  which  may  satisfy  our  sovereign 
and  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
(a  speech  delivered  from  the  window 
of  the  Foreign  Office  by  Lord  Bea- 


consfield on  his  arrival  in  London), 
Mr.  Gladstone  recapitulated  the  argu- 
ments which  he  had  spoken  against 
the  retrocession  of  Roumanian  Bessa- 
rabia, and  against  other  points  of  the 
treaty.  He  fearlessly  denounced  the 
war  and  urged  all  lovers  of  peace  to 
unite  their  energy  and  save  England. 
Mr.  John  Lemoinne  said  in  debate, 
after  the  victorious  close  of  the  Egyp- 
tian conflict  :  "  Who  could  have  ever 
foreseen  that  the  man  named  Glad- 
stone, the  glorious  hero  of  letters, 
science,  philosophy,  and  theology,  the 
standard-bearer  of  peace,  light,  and 
civilization,  would  enter  the  city  of 
London  crowned  with  laurels,  in  a  car 
of  victory,  and  followed,  like  the  Ro- 
man consuls,  by  slaves  and  captives 
from  Africa  and  Asia." 

Symbols  and  signs  once  surrounded 
Lord  Beaconsfied,  but  they  merely 
made,  him  a  figure  which  had  to  end 
in  an  anticlimax.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe  pointed  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  said  that  the  hour  and 
the  man  had  arrived  to  save  England 
from  political  thraldom  !  Those  who 
opposed  Mr.  Gladstone's  measures  for 
the  pacification  of  Ireland,  thinking 
that  they  embodied  principles  inimical 
to  the  rights  of  the  people,  were  com- 
posed when  a  strong,  robust  figure 
rose  before  them  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  truth.  Amid  cheers,  the 
septuagenarian  statesman,  as  Mr.  Con- 
way calls  him,  might  be  seen  toiling 
like  a  Hercules,  and  night  after  night, 
the  figure  stood  before  that  vast  as- 
sembly of  learned  men  and  broke 
down  the  walls  of  partition  by  facts 
which  none  could  refute,  presented 
with  an  eloquence  that  none  could 
surpass,  and,  with  a  soul  burning  for 
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the  true  and  noble,  he  stands  the  liv- 
ing representative  of  England's  lib- 
erty. 

His  seventy-fourth  birthday  (Dec. 
29,  1883)  found  him  occupying  that 
position  which  a  few  military  heroes 
have  probably  reached,  but  no  states- 
men, where  men  are  considered  the 
fathers  of  their  country. 

But  some  one  will  say  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  a  lucky  man.  Bacon 
says,  "The  way  of  fortune  is  like  the 
milky  way  in  the  sky,  which  is  a  meet- 
ing or  knot  of  a  number  of  small 
stars,  not  seen  asunder,  but  giving 
light  together  ;  so  are  there  a  number 
of  little  and  scarce  discerned  virtues, 
or  rather  faculties  and  customs,  that 
make  men  fortunate."  So  it  is  not 
luck  that  has  made  Mr.  Gladstone 
great,  but  those  little  "  virtues,"  or 
"faculties"    and     "customs"  have 


paved  his  way  to  the  apex  of  political 
greatness. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone  pre- 
sents the  most  remarkable  personal 
career  of  the  present  century  ;  for  as 
the  mighty  current,  that  collects  all 
surrounding  objects,  comes  rushing  in 
all  its  fury,  bearing  ahead  its  collec- 
tions and  empties  them  in  the  bound- 
less ocean,  so  Mr'.  Gladstone  passed 
around  Great  Britain,  wiping  out 
atrocities  as  he  passed,  restoring  or- 
der and  raised  the  United  Kingdom 
and  presented  it  to  Queen  Victoria 
as  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the 
Eastern  Continent.  The  great  states- 
man's past  administration  and  acts 
will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  his  country. 

"  When  the  bow  of  Ulysses  requires 
to  be  bent,  only  Ulysses  can  bend  it." 

J.  B.  P. 
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LETTERS. 

The  first  recorded  instance  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence  is  David's  let- 
ter to  Joab,  concerning  Uriah's  death, 
about  1035  B.  C.  The  second  is  the 
letter  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  of 
Solomon,  promising  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Temple,  about  1015 
B.  C.  So  have  letters  been  through 
all  the  ages  since — giving  wing  to 
thoughts  now  of  prejudice  and  death, 
now  of  courtesy  and  blessing. 

Letters  touch  human  nature  at  all 
points,  because  they  furnish  a  means 
of  communication  as  full  and  unre- 
strained as  the  closet  tete-a-tete.  They 
catch  and  permanently  fix  a  passing 
flush  of  emotion,  a  wandering  thought, 
or  a  mental  whim,  as  well  as  preserve 
the  grosser  facts  of  experience  and 
observation.  In  the  former  consists 
the  chief  charm  of  letters  from  a  bio- 
graphical point  of  view  ;  for  the  un- 
heeded thought  and  transitory  pas- 
sion that  peep  and  vanish  between  the 
lines  are  to  the  letter  what  complexion 
and  expression  are  to  a  portrait — they 
distinguish  and  animate.  It  is  a  bit 
strange  that  the  value  of  letters  in 
biography  was  not  earlier  recognized. 
Every  bona  fide  letter,  arising  natu- 
rally out  of  its  circumstances,  presents 
a  segment  of  the  writer's  life.  In  such 
a  letter  you  go  to  his  home,  find  him 
slippered  and  gowned  and  at  his  ease. 
Now  let  him  spea.k,  and  every  word 
shall  be  a  stroke  in  the  delineation  of 
his  character.  As  hinted  already,  the 
highest  value  of  a  letter  consists  not 
in  the  facts  announced,  but  rather  in 


the  manner  of  their  announcement,  in 
the  range  of  the  subjects  treated,  the 
turn  of  thought,  the  reach  of  affection, 
the  heart's  kindliness — in  such  things 
as  may  be  inferred. 

As  Mrs.  Hale,  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  Library  of  Stand- 
ard Letters,"  suggested  long  ago,  there 
are  not  wanting  critics  who  say  that 
such  letters,  particularly  those  of  au- 
thors who  have  already  gained  some 
distinction,  cannot  be  of  the  value 
claimed  for  them,  because  their  au- 
thors are  unable  wholly  to  lose  sight 
of  the  probability  of  their  publication 
some  day.  Let  that  be  granted.  It 
is  still  true,  that  regard  for  public 
opinion,  though  it  be  ever  present  and 
extreme,  cannot  quite  obliterate  the 
personal  element  in  any  series  of  let- 
ters. Take  the  letters  out  of  such 
biographies  as  Stanley's  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold,  and  Trevelyan's  Macatilay, 
and  the  world  would  certainly  have 
much  less  vivid,  not  to  say  less  accu- 
rate, knowledge  of  these  great  men 
than  it  now  has. 

In  order  to  catch  the  spirit  of  a  pe- 
riod, the  historian  must  have  recourse 
to  its  literature;  and  no  department 
of  ^literature  will  reward  his  study  more 
amply  than  the  department  of  letters. 
It  is  an  observation  of  Mrs.  Hale,  that 
the  letter-writer  reflects  the  spirit  of 
his  age,  whether  the  details  of  the  let- 
ter are  believed  or  not. 

Some  of  our  most  graceful  and  en- 
tertaining literature  is  in  the  epis- 
tolary form,  as  for  example,  the 
letters  of  Byron,  of  Charles  Lamb, 
and  of  Lady  Montagu.    The  choicest 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  have  been 
gathered  into  one  volume  by  Mr. 
Scoones,  and  a  charming  volume  it  is 
just  to  dip  into  here  and  there. 

W.  L.  P. 


ACADEMIES  0.1  COLLEGES— WHICH  ? 

In  a  number  of  North  Carolina 
towns  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants  are  to  be  found  old 
buildings,  each  one  of  which  is  called 
"  the  college."  Now  they  are  used  as 
warehouses  or  remain  as  relics  of  the 
past.  There  are  some  ten  or  fifteen 
so-called  male  colleges  in  this  State. 
Each  one,  with  the  exception  of  three 
or  four,  has  but  a  small  quota  of  stu- 
dents, is  almost  destitute  of  means, 
cannot  command  first-class  educators, 
and  consequently  is  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  times  in  the  way 
of  apparatus  and  other  improvements 
in  education.  The  students  who  take 
a  degree  at  these  institutions  no  doubt 
have  a  practical  education  in  some 
branches,  and  are  prepared  to  make 
fair  business  men.  But  are  they  re- 
ally educated?  Are  they  entitled  tq 
the  same  college  degrees  as  those  who 
have  not  obtained  a  mere  smattering? 
These  so-called  colleges  are,  to  some 
extent,  injurious  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  to  the  students 
themselves.  They  take  away  patron- 
age from  the  academies,  because  stu- 
dents  can  carry  off  the  honors  of  a  col- 
lege graduate  with  perhaps  no  more 
work  than  an  academy  student  per- 
forms. After  graduation,  they  pass 
through  life  under  false  colors,  claiming 
what  they  do  not  possess.  Many,  too, 


who  would  attend  those  institutions 
which  do  collegiate  work,  are  dissuaded 
from  it  by  the  cheapness  and  nearness 
of  the  inferior  schools.  Thus  they  de- 
prive themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
higher  education,  and  fail  to  encour- 
age the  better  facilities  offered.  But 
you  say  many  who  are  students  of  the 
lower  colleges  could  never  go  to  the 
other  schools  which  hold  out  better 
advantages.  This  may  be  granted, 
but  if  they  do  not  gain  a  collegiate 
education,  but  only  the  name  of  it, 
why  not  let  them  gain  the  same 
knowledge  from  some  good  academy? 
By  so  doing,  the  academies,  which 
prepare  boys  for  college,  will  be  better 
sustained,  and  a  little  more  realty  will 
be  attached  to  a  college  degree.  It 
will  mean  something.  The  standard 
of  education  will  be  elevated,  and-the 
preparatory  departments  can  be  drop- 
ped from  our  colleges. 

To  be  sure,  it  appears  a  laudable 
aim  to  establish  a  college  in  ever}7 
community,  but  if  it  is  to  be  done  at 
the  sacrifice  of  higher  education  is  it 
desirable?  There  ought  to  be  no  con- 
flict between  the  colleges  and  acade- 
mies. Their  work  is  entirely  distinct, 
and  if  rightly  conducted,  each  proves 
a  feeder  to  the  other.  The  academy 
prepares  the  boy  for  the  college,  and 
he  in  turn  returns  and  stirs  up  the 
popular  mind  to  greater  diligence  in 
the  local  schools. 

Let  the  academies  be  thorough  and 
the  colleges  first-class  in  their  work. 
Then  the  machinery  will  run  smoothly 
and  the  public  will  be  imposed  upon  by 
fewer  educational  quacks. 

A.  T.  R. 
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THE  ESSAY/ST. 

Perhaps  the  purest,  easiest,  and  best 
English  in  print  is  that  contained  in 
the  essays  of  Addison  and  Steele. 
These  writers  are  not  remarkable  on 
account  of  powerful  argument  or  even 
weight  of  thought,  though  they  are 
full  and  convincing,  but  because  they 
wrote  simply  talk.  No  cumbersome 
and  intricate  sentences  conceal  the 
drift  of  the  writer's  mind  and  destroy 
the  symmetry  of  expression,  but  every 
sentence  is  clear-cut,  strong  in  sim- 
plicity, easy  in  movement,  and  spark- 
ing in  fancy.  As  they  chatted  pleas- 
antly at  the  dinner  table  and  coffee 
party,  so  they  talked  in  their  easy  and 
simple  manner  with  the  pen.  It  is 
like  spending  an  hour  with  an  agree- 
able companion  to  read  Addison.  His 
style  delights  everybody  because  it  is 
simply  talk  in  print. 

It  seems  now,  however,  that  the 
essayist,  in  many  respects,  has  drifted 
out  of  this  original  line  so  productive 
of  charming  literature.  According  to 
the  opinion  entertained  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  the  essayist  is  a  gentle- 
man who,  by  means  of  the  pen,  talks 
to  an  outside  world  of  gentlemen,  and 
suits  his  chat  to  them  by  a  sense  of 
what  he  owes  to  them.  For  successful 
essay  writing  there  is  not  much  chance 
for  the  display  of  pendantry  by  spin- 
ning out  fine  points  and  elaborating 
incalculables.  As  dissertations  on  the 
sublime  and  stretches  of  fancy  on  the 
beautiful  are  sedulously  excluded  from 
ordinary  conversation,  so  the  essayist 
excludes  them  from  his  public  talks, 
viz.:  his  essays.  Strength  of  phrase 
and  brilliancy  of  expression  are  al- 
ways subordinate  to  the  writer's  feel- 


ing. There  can  be  nothing  more  ab- 
surd than  for  a  man.  who  desires  to 
tell  something,  to  adopt  a  style  of 
relating  it  which  is  more  remarkable 
for  its  intricacy  than  for  the  fact  which 
he  desires  to  relate.  Sentences  should 
be  short  and  quotable;  packed  with 
sense,  and  not  too  ponderable  to  be 
carried. 

Words  are  only  wheels  on  which 
thought  travels  from  one  medium  to 
another.  And  it  is  very  foolish  to 
attach  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  to 
a  sulky.  Writing  to  be  truly  enjoy- 
able must  consist  of  sentences  which 
are  clear,  but  expressed  in  elegant 
language. 

.A  great  many  who  endeavor  to 
write  for  print,  have  a  tendency  to 
soar  into  obscurity  ;  this  is  the  case 
generally  with  young  experts,  who 
suppose  ordinary  words  poor  contriv- 
ances to  bear  the  powerful  thoughts 
which  they  wish  to  unbosom.  That 
unbosoming  is  not  desirable  unless  it 
can  be  done  decently.  Don't  hide 
thought  with  words,  but  hide  words 
with  thought. 

W.  C.  A. 


WOMEN  IN  POLITICS. 


There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  women,  not  of  our  sec- 
tion, to  engage  in  politics,  thus  going 
beyond  their  proper  sphere  and  into 
that  of  man,  and  performing  duties 
that  are  neither  required  of  them  by 
man  nor  sanctioned  by  God.  The 
question  may  be  asked,  Why  and  from 
what  source  has  this  evil  arisen  ?  We 
believe  it  is  an  evil  and  one  the  most 
obnoxious  to  the  female  sex. 

Some  will  say  that  female  educa- 
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tion  is  the  source  from  whence  this 
evil  arises,  as  the  standard  of  female 
education  is  higher  now  than  it  was  in 
former  years,  and  that  the  female  in- 
tellect is  superior  to  man's.  Is  this  a 
plausible  theory?  It  is  rather  the 
want  of  training  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  direction  that  has  caused 
so  many  female  politicians  to  rise  up 
and  say,  "I  must  defend  myself  and 
preserve  my  liberties,  lest  I  be  de- 
prived of  them."  That  the  female 
intellect  is  superior  to  man's  we  shall 
not  at  present  question;  that  woman  has 
liberties,  we  readily  admit  ;  that  she 
has  a  position  to  occupy,  no  one  will 
doubt ;  that  she  has  a  right  to  engage 
in  that  which  pertains  to  her  happi- 
ness and  position  in  the  social  circle, 
the  entire  voice  of  the  people  pro- 
claims ;  but  we  do  deny  her  right  to 
engage  in  politics  on  account  of  any 
superiority  in  intellect  ;  to  engage  in 
politics  to  defend  her  liberties  ;  to  en- 
gage in  politics  because  the  political 
arena  is  enticing,  to  engage  in  pol- 
itics if  it  will  in  any  way  detract 
from  her  best  influence  ;  mar  her  hap- 
piness, or  become  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  society.  Her  quick  intel- 
lect and  sensibilities  can  accomplish 
great  results  in  the  training  of  the 
young,  to  say  nothing  of  her  influence 
over  the  social  circle  ;  but  when  she 
enters  the  political  arena  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  ruling  the  nation, 
she  not  only  casts  reflections  upon 
man's  ability  to  rule  the  country,  but 


she  becomes  the  topic  of  conversation 
I  among  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
!  people,  and  is  a  fit  subject  for  pity. 
As  for  her  liberties,  they  have  been, 
are,  and  will  be  preserved  by  man  as 
:  long  as  she  shall  retain  her  native 
|  charms  ;  but  when  she  comes  down 
from  her  lofty  position  and  engages 
in  the  rough-and-tumble  politics  of 
the  day,  she  cannot  expect  to  be  re- 
spected by  any  man.    So  long  as  she 
occupies  her  true  position,  she  will  be 
an  ornament  to  society,  a  blessing  to 
the  community  in  which  she  lives,  and 
a  promoter  of  civilization.  Hypatia 
and  a  great  many  other  dames  in  Ital- 
ian cities  taught  and  lectured  to  men 
during  mediaeval  times  and  met  wTith 
success,  yet  because  the  times  then 
demanded  such  efforts  it  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  now  need  them.  Wom- 
an's influence  is  not  needed  in  this 
i  direction,  but  as  above  indicated. 

The  young  woman,  who  went  into 
a  library  in  School  Street,  Boston, 
and  asked  for  Man  as  He  Is,  was  per- 
haps somewhat  frustrated  when  the 
librarian  replied,  "  That  is  out,  but  we 
have  Woman  as  She  Should  Be." 
\  Woman  is  a  power  at  home,  but  the 
j  reverse  away. 

"O,  it  is  not  loud  tones  and  mouthingness, 
'Tis  not  the  arms  akimbo  and  large  strides, 
That  make  a  woman's  force.    The  tiniest  birds 
With  softest  downy  breasts  have  passions  in  them, 
And  are  brave  with  love." 

J.  B.  P. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


POLITICS. — Every  paper  you  take 
up  is  filled  with  political  notes  and 
abusive  articles.  This,  as  usual,  is  a 
campaign  of  mud-flinging.  The  pri- 
vate character  of  each  candidate  is 
overhauled  and  dragged  before  the 
public  gaze.  For  a  man  to  enter  poli- 
tics now  and  not  be  besmirched  would 
be  a  marvel.  Perhaps  caricature  has 
never  been  used  so  effectively  before 
for  political  purposes.  Thomas  Nast 
and  Puck  are  making  some  very  amus- 
ing as  well  as  telling  efforts.  There  is 
one  encouraging  feature  about  it, 
however,  the  fact  that  the  bloody- 
shirt  has  not  been  waved  so  flagrantly 
as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  that  day  has  passed.  We  can 
stand  the  mud-flinging  so  long  as  the 
South  is  left  to  pursue  undisturbed 
her  career  of  industrial  and  educa- 
tional progress.  The  tariff  and  other 
issues  between  the  parties  have  given 
way  to  a  personal  contrast  between 
the  candidates.  Another  distinguish- 
ing feature  about  the  race  is  the  female 
suffragist  candidate.  This  adds  a  little 
spice  and  fun  to  the  contest.  Politics 
absorb  all  other  topics  of  the  day. 
This  is  to  be  regretted  .somewhat. 
The  worst  elements  of  society  take 
more  interest  in  the  campaign  than 
the  more  conservative  classes,  and 
thus  drive  many  deserving  men  away 
from  the  polls.  The  right  to  vote  is 
one  too  sacred  to  be  prostituted  to 
such  vile  ends  as  it  is  during  our  times 
of  great  political  excitement.  The 
general  spread  of  intelligence  and  re- 
ligion among  the  masses  alone  can 
5 


rectify  these  evils.  Patriotic  citizens 
will  follow  as  a  resultant  of  these  two 
forces,  and  with  them  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

Arctic  Explorations.— If  the 
North  Pole  is  never  found,  it  will  not 
be  because  indefatigable  efforts  have 
not  been  put  forth  to  this  end.  Curi- 
osity, the  love  of  adventure,  hope, 
and  ambition  have  led  many  daring 
spirits  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
North.  That  others  failed  of  their 
object  has  not  deterred  the  more  con- 
fident from  running  the  same  risks, 
and  incurring  the  same  dangers.  It 
has  only  served  as  an  impetus  to  still 
more  strenuous  exertions  to  reach  the 
coveted  goal.  Horrid  tales  of  suffer- 
ing and  narrow  escapes  from  death  all 
such  adventurers  have  related.  Little 
boys  when  told  of  these  wild  exploits 
go  to  bed  and  dream  of  grinning 
skeletons  bleaching  on  mountains  of 
snow.  Despite  the  harrowing  scenes 
incident  upon  every  expedition  a  pe- 
culiar fascination  has  seized  upon  oth- 
ers to  make  the  same  hazardous 
attempt.  In  the  last  three  hundred 
years  there  have  been  two  hundred 
arctic  expeditions.  Each  one  has  been 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic. Their  progress  has  been  closely 
watched  by  m.en  of  science  as  well  as 
news-mongers.  Many  have  w reck- 
lessly thrown  away  their  lives  to  no 
purpose.  But  not  a  few  were  under- 
taken for  scientific  purposes  and  have 
been  of  untold  value  to  commerce 
and  navigation.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  magnetic  forces  has  been  doubled 
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by  the  observations  taken  near  the 
magnetic  pole.  Every  craft  that  skims 
the  ocean  will  come  a  little  nearer  its 
mark.  The  compass  will  be  just  a 
little  more  accurate  than  it  ever  was 
before.  One  object  has  been  to  find 
out  whether  land  or  sea  existed  around 
the  Pole.  It  is  pretty  well  settled  that 
such  a  sea  is  there,  but  it  is  not  navi- 
gable. It  is  locked  up  in  ice  and  snow. 
Prof.  Maury  claims  that  the  loss  of 
life  by  wreckage  around  the  British 
Isles  is  greater  than  the  total  loss  of 
all  arctic  expeditions.  The  fate  of 
the  Jeannette  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten, however.  The  awful  privations 
to  which  Lieutenant  Greely's  party 
were  subjected  are  too  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  for  any  foolhardy 
expeditions  at  present.  The  revela- 
tions that  have  come  to  light  since 
the  rescue  of  the  Greely  expedition 
are  revolting  in  the  extreme.  If  can- 
nibalism is  to  be  the  price  of  our 
knowledge  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  it  is  at  least  questionable  if  we 
are  not  paying  too  dearly  for  it.  It 
may  be  expedient  in  such  cases  for  one 
to  die  rather  than  all,  but  is  it  neces. 
sary  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of 
affairs  as  to  require  this  sacrifice  of 
human  life?  The  men  who  volunta. 
rily  expose  themselves  to  such  horrible 
possibilities  for  the  sake  of  science, 
command  our  highest  admiration. 
They  exhibit  true  heroism.  This  is  at- 
tested by  the  reception  given  to  the 
survivors  of  the  Greely  expedition- 
The  Queen  of  England  and  the  Presi- 
dent exchanged  congratulations  upon 
the  happy  event.  But  to  those  who 
heedlessly  and  unnecessarily  thus 
squander  life  and  property,  no  praise 


should  be  accorded.  Still  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  Pole  has  lost  its 
charm  by  reason  of  so  many  discour- 
agements. Many  more  will,  doubtless, 
be  drawn  into  the  power  of  this  spell. 
A  prophet  might  predict  the  fitting 
out  of  other  relief  expeditions  for  the 
rescue  of  others  who  will  be  taken 
with  the  arctic  fever. 

Mohammedan  Mahdis. — I  n  a  s  - 
much  as  the  Mahdi  or  False  Prophet 
has  recently  been  playing  a  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  the  times,  it  is 
interesting  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing and  origin  of  the  term.  Arabic 
scholars  say  that  the  word  MaJidi  is 
the  passive  participle  of  a  verb  meaning 
to  guide.  Hence  it  signifies  one  that 
is  guided  by  divine  grace  and  inspira- 
tion. Mohammed  intended  for  no 
such  thing  as  a  Messiah  to  enter  into 
his  system.  So  long  as  he  (lived  and) 
was  the  living  exponent  of  his  doc- 
trines, no  need  of  such  a  factor  in 
Islamism  was  felt.  He  only  gave  the 
law  and  borrowed  the  idea  of  a  sacred 
book  from  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
After  his  death  Mohammedanism 
made  rapid  strides  and  conquered 
many  nations,  who  naturally  enough 
accepted  the  Moslem  faith,  and  yet 
these  pagan  elements  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  dry  law.  They  groaned  un- 
der the  oppression  and  misery  of  their 
lot.  They  looked  forward  to  a  day  of 
retribution.  A  Mahdi  would  come 
to  heal  the  corruptions  of  Mohamme- 
danism. He  must  be  in  direct  line  of 
succession  from  Mohammed,  or  at 
least  a  descendant  of  his  lieutenant 
Ali.  Naturally,  many  rivals  soon 
sprang  to  contest  the  throne  whenever 
the  signs  were  auspicious.    It  was  not 
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always  possible  to  find  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Imam.  The  faithful  be- 
lieved that  a  Hidden  Imam  existed 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  men,  who 
would  come  at  the  right  time,  to  lead 
his  followers  to  success.  In  879  the 
last  true  Imam  mysteriously  disap- 
peared. Since  then  they  have  clung  to 
the  Hidden  Imam.  The  present  Mahdi, 
no  doubt,  claims  to  be  the  Hidden 


EDUCA 

— MORE  than  one-fourth  of  the  75 
freshmen  at  Brown  do  not  take  Greek, 
and  few  of  them  Latin. 

— We  are  glad  to  know  of  Greens- 
boro Female  College  that  about  130 
boarding  scholars  have  arrived  up  to 
date,  and  this  promises  to  be  the  most 
successful  year  in  the  history  of  the 
College. 

—Prof.  A.  B.  Hyde,  D.  D.,  for  the 
last  twenty  years  professor  of  Biblical 
literature  in  Alleghany  College,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  professorship 
of  ancient  languages  in  the  Denver 
University,  at  Denver,  Colorado. 

—Prof.  C.  W.  Scarborough,  of 
Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute* 
started  from  Wake  Forest  on  the  30th 
ultimo  as  the  escort  of  a  number  of 
pupils  of  that  institution.  He  thinks 
the  prospects  good  for  an  increase 
over  last  year's  attendance. 

— We  learn  from  the  New  York 
Herald  that  the  Belgian  Education 
Bill  has  been  published  at  Brussells, 
bearing  the  royal  assent  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  Justice,  requiring  its  immediate 
enforcement. 
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Mahdi,  come  at  last  to  fulfil  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  hopeful.  The  Mos- 
lems fight  with  a  holy  zeal.  They 
count  nothing  happier  than  to  die  on 
the  field  of  battle  for  their  faith,  for 
they  will  reap  a  greater  havest  in 
heaven.  It  is  their  firm  belief  of  their 
future  reward,  if  true  to  the  faith, 
which  makes  them  so  invincible  in 
battle.  A.  T.  R. 


TIONAL. 

— Mr.  L.  B.  Ely,  of  Missouri,  is 
doing  a  grand  work  for  Wm.  Jewell 
College.  He  is  "  rounding  up  the  cor- 
ners," getting  additional  donations 
and  collecting  amounts  due.  Mis- 
souri Baptists  are  doing  a  good  work 
in  educating  their  rising  ministry. 

— King's  Mountain  High  School 
has  more  than  one  hundred  students 
enrolled,  and  with  fair  prospects  of 
many  more.  We  understand  that 
Prof.  Frank  P.  Motz,  of  Reading,  Pa., 
who  graduated  with  high  honors  at 
Heidelberg,  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
business  department  and  classes  in 
mineralogy  and  chemistry. 

— We  learn  from  the  Henderson 
Gold  Leaf  that  the  enteprising  citizens 
of  Henderson  have  held  a  public  meet- 
ing and  decided  to  found  a  female 
college  there.  The  capital  stock  will 
be  limited  to  $2,000,  and  shares  will 
be  worth  $25.  The  school  will  be 
non-sectarian  and  will  be  governed  by 
a  board  of  directors.  This  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  Although  we  are 
not  enthusiasts  on  the  subject  of 
"  woman's  rights,"  yet  we  do  believe 
in  the  girls  having  equal  educational 
advantages  with  the  boys. 
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— We  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
school  at  Oak  Dale  is  in  such  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  It  numbers  about 
eighty  pupils — sixty-three  being 
boarders.  The  following  counties  are 
represented :  Alamance,  Chatham, 
Craven,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Guil- 
ford, Harnett,  Moore,  Orange,  Pender, 
Pamlico,  Randolph,  Robeson,  Rich- 
mond, Sampson,  and  Wake. 

— All  over  our  State  the  schools 
have  opened  with  unusually  large 
numbers  of  pupils.  In  all  probability, 
there  has  not  been  a  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  that  has  furnished 
as  many  new  pupils  to  our  high  schools 
and  colleges  as  the  present.  May  the 
Old  North  State  continue  in  her  good 
work,  and  may  every  dormant  mind 
be  aroused. 

— Dr.  John  W.  Mallet,  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  been  notified  of  his  election 
to  a  chair  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  board  of  Visitors  of 
the  University  would  release  him  even 
if  asked  to  do  so,  and  Dr.  Mallet  has 
telegraphed  this  fact  to  Philadelphia- 

— The  University  of  Virginia  seems 
to  be  a  favorite  institution  among  the 
moneyed  men.  The  will  of  the  late 
Arthur  W.  Austin,  of  Milton,  Mass., 
provides  that  the  income  of  his  estate 
shall  go  to  his  three  children  until 
their  death,  and  then  the  entire  prop- 
erty goes  to  the  University.  The  do- 
nation amounts  to  nearly  or  quite 
$500,000,  and  consists  of  railroad 
bonds  and  some  real  estate.  This 
property  was  bequeathed  to  William 
and  Mary  College,  but  the  change  was 
made  by  codicil. 


—Mr.  M.  O.  Beatty,  of  Char- 
lotte formerly  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
determined  to  establish  a  school 
of  art,  science,  and  industry  in  that 
city.  He  has  raised  for  it  $50,000, 
has  bought  120  acres  of  land,  and  will 
buy  200  more,  and  says  he  is  not  go- 
ing to  stop  until  he  raises  one  million 
dollars  for  it.  Buildings  will  be  be- 
gun next  summer.  The  names  of 
some  of  the  directors  of  the  institu- 
tion may  be  mentioned:  R.  Y.  McAden, 
President  First  National  Bank,  Char- 
lotte;  Hon.  John  Eton,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  ;  Joseph  Wal- 
ton, President  Fourth  National  Bank, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  W.  J.  F.  Liddell,  Lid- 
dell  Manufacturing  Company,  Char- 
lotte, and  S.  D.  Beatty,  Professor  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Biddle  University. 

— Judging  from  the  applications 
made  thus  far,  the  entering  class  this 
year  in  Cornell  University  will  be 
nearly  one  hundred  larger  than  any 
previous  year.  About  two  hundred 
and  thirty  applicants  have  presented 
themselves  for  admission  to  the  class 
of  1888,  and  the  indications  point  to 
more  arrivals  of  freshmen.  In  order 
to  meet  the  demands  of  so  large  a 
class  the  University  authorities  have 
increased  the  number  of  the  tutors. 
A  gentleman  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution  stated  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  just  received  a  gift  of 
$50,000  from  a  friend  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  chair  of  moral  philosophy, 
and  that  the  appointment  had  been 
'virtually  made. — New  York  Herald. 

— Cornell  University  has  se- 
cured a  mummy  from  the  necropolis 
of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  estimated 
to  be  nearly  3,000  years  old.  Prof. 
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Tyler  says  the  heiroglyphic  inscrip- 
tion shows  that  the  name  was  Reupi, 
and  that  he  belonged  to  the  23rd  dy- 
nasty. His  body  was  therefore  laid 
away  nearly  1000  years  before  Christ. 
Reupi  lived  before  the  first  Olympiad, 
before  Rome  was  founded  or  Carthage, 
200  years  before  Cyrus,  and  at  least 
303  before  Confucius,  and  700  before 
Caesar  conquered  Britain,  400  years 
before  the  Trojan  war  and  500  before 
Exodus  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  and 
perhaps  was  a  contemporary  of  Elijah 
and  Ahab. — Baltimore  Baptist. 

— THE  friends  and  patrons  of  Rich- 
mond College  are  highly  elated  at  the 
success  of  the  College.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  25  per  cent,  more  students 
present  now  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  More  States  are  repre- 
sented as  well  as  a  larger  number  from 
other  colleges. 

— We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  at 
least  twelve  hundred  pupils  attended 
the  Charlotte  Graded  Schools  the  first 
week.  Hope  that  all  our  towns  and 
cities  may  succeed  as  well.  Charlotte 
has  some  good  educators,  who  are  de- 
termined that  the  youth  of  that  city 
shall  not  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

— Judson  College  began  its  fall 
session  under  very  favorable  auspices 
Its  faculty,  composed  of  some  excel- 
lent educators,  will  do  what  is  possi- 
ble to  make  the  College  worthy  of  the 
patronage  of  the  people.  Wake  For- 
est is  represented  among  the  faculty 
in  the  persons  of  Professors  Briggs 
and  Dunford. 


— It  IS  said  that  citizens  of  Shelby 
are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  Shelby  Female  College  just 
what  it  ought  to  be.  We  congratulate 
President  Mallory  upon  his  success. 

—United  States  Senator  Anthony, 
of  Rhode  Island,  lately  deceased,  be- 
queathed. $28,000  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity. He  also  left  a  valuable  contri- 
bution in  the  way  of  books  to  the 
University  library.  Senator  Anthony 
was  not  a  Baptist,  but  was  really  in- 
terested in  the  University. 

— CHOWAN  Baptist  Female  Insti- 
tute, Murfreesboro,  was  opened  in 
1848  with  Archibald  McDowell  prin- 
cipal. There  have  been  over  230 
graduates.  If  patronage  this  session 
seems  to  justify  it,  its  friends  propose 
to  erect  a  $10,000  building  for  chapel 
and  recitation  rooms. 

— In  The  Atlantic  for  October,  is 
an  article  on  "  Southern  Colleges  and 
Schools."  The  writer's  spirit  is  good, 
though  he  finds  much  to  criticise.  He 
thinks  that  since  the  war  there  has 
been  in  this  section  little  advance  in 
college  work,  and  explains  it  by  the 
decline  of  good  preparatory  schools, 
by  the  large  number  of  "  colleges"  and 
"  universities"  which  ought  to  be 
called  academies,  and  by  the  wide 
adoption  in  Southern  colleges  of  the 
school  system  instead  of  the  old  cur- 
riculum, in  imitation  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  makes  also  some 
sensible  remarks  about  long  examina- 
tions and  parallel  reading  in  the  lan- 
guages. 
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LITERARY  GOSS/P. 


— Mrs.  Fenwich  Miller  is  to  write 
the  biography  of  Harriet  Martinean 
for  the  "  Famous  Women  "  series. 

— The  Filson  Club,  organized  in 
Louisville  last  May,  has  for  its  object 
to  collect  and  preserve  what  pertains 
to  the  history  of  Kentucky. 

— The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker's  sermons  on  Apcstolic  Life  as 
Revealed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
announced  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  N.  Y. 

— If  any  one  can  be  said  to  have 
given  the  impulse  to  my  mind,  it  is 
Emerson  :  whatever  I  have  done  the 
world  owes  it  to  him. — Prof.  Joint 
TyndalL 

— Prof.  J.  P.  Mahaffy  has  given  in 
the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  some 
account  of  a  recent  visit  to  Greece. 
He  says  that  Athens  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  great  and  rich  city.  It  already 
numbers  100,000  inhabitants  without 
counting  the  Piraeus. 

— Gu stave  Flaubert  said  that  he 
wrote  for  only  ten  or  twelve  persons. 
Henry  James  thinks  that  the  modern 
English  novel  is  addressed  mainly  to 
young  people.  But  George  Sand 
maintained  that  all  the  world  was  the 
audience  to  which  a  novelist  should 
address  himself. 

— I  THINK  art,  this  special  art  of 
narrative,  is  worth  nothing  save 
through  the  opposition  of  characters ; 
but  in  their  struggle  1  wish  to  see 
good  triumph.  Let  facts  crush  the 
righteous  man — I  consent  to  that ;  but 
let  him  not  be  either  soiled  or  degra- 
ded.—  George  Sand. 


— A  FLOOD  of  books  is  announced 
by  the  publishers  for  the  fall  trade. 
I  This  certainly  is  the  age  of  books. 

—MESSRS.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  go- 
ing to  issue  a  choice  selection  of  Mil- 
ton's prose  works  in  their  parchment 
series. 

—A  NEW  edition  of  Mrs.  Botta's 
Hand  Book  of  Universal  Literature 
will  come  out  this  fall.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  best  authority  by  some  critics. 

— Delitzchs'S  theory,  as  set  forth 
in  Wo  Lag  Das  Paradies,  is  discussed 
by  Prof.  Francis  Brown  in  an  article 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Student. 

— In  a  series  of  striking  articles  in 
The  Nation,  an  English  writer  is  pre- 
senting the  art  views  of  Mr.  William 
Morris,  whom  he  styles  "  a  prophet 
among  the  painters."  The  opinion  is 
expressed  that  when  Ruskin  and  Mor- 
ris disagree,  Morris  is  apt  to  be  right. 

— A  definition  of  life  in  one  of 
the  Concord  conversations  reported 
by  Emerson  :  "  Life  is  division  from 
one's  principle  of  life  in  order  to  a 
conscious  reorganization.  We  are  cut 
up  by  time  and  circumstance,  in  order 
to  feel  our  reproduction  of  the  eternal 
law"  ! 

— The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
"  Chronicle  Reading  Circle"  have 
withdrawn  from  the  list  of  books 
adopted  Thomas  Hughs'  Manliness  of 
Christ,  on  account  of  some  objections 
to  it  on  the  part  of  certain  members 
of  the  Circle.    It  is  a  good  book. 
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— Still  they  come.  The  Brooklyn 
Magazine  commences  with  this  month. 
It  will  be  purely  literary. 

— Descriptive  America  is  a  new 
geographical  and  industrial  monthly 
magazine,  published  by  Geo.  R.  Ad- 
ams &  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  States 
will  be  treated  separately  and  success- 
ively. 

— The  Posthumous  Essays  of  W. 
R.  Greg  discuss  the  events  of  185 1- 
'52  in  England.  He  deals  some  hard 
blows  to  French  statesmen  of  the  day 
by  his  shrewd  collection  of  indisputa- 
ble facts.  He  cannot,  however  be  con- 
sidered an  impartial  judge  in  this  era 
of  English  history. 

— In  A  Short  History  of  the 
REFORMATION,  Dr.  Hurst  tries  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  the  pioneers  of  sci- 
ence with  reference  to  history.  : .  is 
treatment  of  the  events  are  not  con- 
secutive. A  clear  conception  of  so 
vast  a  subject  is  not  obtained  in  such 
a  condensed  form. 

— So  much  money  has  been  sunk 
in  the  publication  of  The  Continent 
that  the  stockholders  have  disposed  of 
it  at  its  market  value  to  Mrs.  Frank 
Leslie.  Judge  Tourgee  will  still  edit 
it.  The  Continent  is  not  a  failure,  and 
will  doubtless  meet  with  renewed 
success. 

—Mr.  John  Morley,  for  a  long 
time  editor  of  The  For tniglitly  Review, 
and  one  of  the  most  finished  English 
scholars,  has  entered  actively  into 
politics.  Two  years  ago  he  edited 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Now  he  is  a 
member  of  Parliament.  Recently  in 
Durham  he  made  a  most  vindictive 
tirade  against  the  House  of  Lords. 


— The  inhabitants  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon  are  thankful  that  Shakespeare 
was  born  in  their  town  because  he  has 
added  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
place.  No  doubt  the  writers  and  pub- 
lishers could  say  the  same  thing. 
This  time  he  has  employed  the  pen 
of  Prof.  John  W.  Hales,  of  King's 
College,  London.  The  work  is  schol- 
arly in  its  treatment  of  the  great  mas- 
ter of  our  language. 

— Mr.  Arthur  J.  Weise  is  the 
author  of  The  Discoveries  of  America 
to  the  Year  1525.  He  prefaces  the 
work  with  a  brief  account  of  the  early 
fables  and  legends  of  the  country. 
Then  he  takes  up  the  different  expe- 
ditions successively,  and  discusses 
them  in  detail.  He  gives  a  connected 
view  of  the  whole.  He  is  also  very 
careful  and  candid  in  treating  rival 
claims. 

— FEW  authors  can  add  anything 
either  of  grace  or  force  to  their  writ- 
ings by  a  public  reading  of  them. 
Although  Emerson  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  composition  by  the  deli- 
cate points  and  shades  of  the  orator, 
and  Geo.  W.  Cable  has  lately  grown 
into  prominence  by  treating  the 
"  Hub"  with  a  rendition  of  his  pro- 
ductions, Matthew  Arnold,  however, 
like  the  great  majority  of  writers,  is 
an  unattractive  lecturer.  His  style  is 
winning,  but  he  lacks  the  oratorical 
fire  that  chains  the  attention  of  the 
people.    He  is  as  Mrs.  Browning  says  : 

"Poets  never  read  their  own  verses  to  their  worth." 

His  impressions  of  America  he  has 
promised  to  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  they  have  been  refused  to  all  re- 
porters. 
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— Miss  Roosevelt's  new  novel, 
Stage  Craze,  has  a  very  laudable  pur- 
pose. The  naked  truth  is  told  about 
the  dangers  attendant  on  stage  life. 
The  publicity  of  American  life  ex- 
poses our  girls  to  peculiar  danger  from 
this  source.  The  finger  of  warning  is 
raised  very  opportunely. 

— Nowitsky's  Monthly  comes 
from  Raleigh,  N.  C.  It  is  sprightly 
and  interesting.  The  editor  seems 
determined  to  succeed  despite  the  re- 
peated failures  in  North  Corolina 
journalism.  He  deserves  encourage- 
ment- in  his  venture.  In  the  "Tar 
Heel  Excursionists,"  he  makes  a  jolly 
jaunt  up  and  down  the  State,  and  has 
many  pithy  things  to  say  about  peo- 
ple and  places.  He  holds  the  balances 
right  well  between  the  presidential 
candidates. 

— Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  fa- 
mous Swedish  story-teller,  remained  to 
his  dying  day  a  child  in  his  character 
and  sympathies.  And  yet  he  was  not 
fond  of  children.  When  the  artist 
presented  to  him  the  design  of  a 
commemorative  statue  in  which  he 
was  to  be  represented  with  two  chil- 
dren at  his  knees  listening  to  a  story, 
he  earnestly  objected.  The  design 
executed  after  his  death  presents  him 
in  the  act  of  reciting  one  of  his  stories 
as  he  sits  with  a  finger  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book.  The  statue  is  in 
Copenhagen,  his  home. 

— We  are  making  progress  very 
rapidly.  Mr.  Gronlund  takes  strong 
grounds  in  favor  of  socialism.  He 
runs  counter  to  the  political  econo- 
mists of  every  age.  In  his  Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth  he  sees  the 
remedy  for  all  social  ills.    The  state  is 


to  own  all  the  land,  all  the  capital, 
and  manage  all  the  business.  Labor- 
ers will  get  their  pay  direct  from  the 
government.  Professional  men  will 
take  their  stand  alongside  the  mer- 
chants and  the  farmers  at  the  govern- 
ment mill.  The  only  money  in  circu- 
lation will  be  labor  tickets,  worth  the 
value  of  their  labor.  Women  can  ob- 
tain divorces  whenever  they  desire  to 
do  so.  He  banishes  all  the  refining 
influences  of  religion.  To  be  sure,  all 
the  monomaniacs  are  not  dead  yet. 

Dr.  Hammond  gives  as  his  reason 
for  becoming  a  novelist,  the  lack  of 
medical  novels.  We  have  political, 
psychological,  social,  novels,  but  no 
medical  works  of  fiction.  He  pro- 
poses to  write  two  a'  year,  and  claims 
to  have  material  enough  on  hand, 
gathered  from  his  wide  experience, 
to  write  any  number.  He  thinks 
novels  should  be  didactic,  but  designed 
mainly  to  please.  Bret  Harte  and 
Julian  Hawthorne  he  regards  as  the 
greatest  living  novelists  of  America. 
The  Scarlet  Letter 'is,  in  his  estimation, 
the  grandest  novel  ever  written.  In- 
cident should  constitute  the  chief  at- 
traction of  the  novel.  He  thinks  we 
have  many  very  fine  essayists,  but 
very  few  true  novelists. 

— Miss  Fa'nny  Fisher,  better 
known  among  novel-readers  as  "  Chris- 
tian Reid,"  was  born  and  has  always 
resided  at  Salisbury,  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Her  father,  Colonel  Charles 
Fisher,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nassas, and  she  lives  with  her  maiden 
aunt  in  the  ancient  homestead  of  her 
family.  An  old,  brown,  two-story 
house,  with  its  semi-detached  kitchen 
and  its  wholly  detached  negro  quar- 
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ters  in  the  rear,  occupies  an  entire 
square.  A  great  variety  of  shade  and 
ornamental  trees  adorn  the  grounds, 
including  some  very  large  oaks  and 
elms.  There  are  also  many  orchard 
trees  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  peach, 
and  a  variety  of  shrubs.  There  is  a 
labyrinth  of  box,  five  or  six  feet  high, 
forming  a  charming  retreat.  Low 
box-borders  line  the  walk  from  the 
gate  to  the  wide,  two-storied  porch. 
Miss  Fisher  leads  a  retired  life,  and 
works  very  steadily.  It  was  in  this 
house  that  ''Valerie  Aylmer,"  "  Mor- 
ton House,"  "The  Land  of  the  Sky," 


and  many  other  popular  novels,  were 
written.  This  literary  work  has  ena- 
bled her  to  retain  the  family  home- 
stead, which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost,  after  the  death  of  her 
father.  The  romance  of  her  personal 
history  is  that  she  is  the  offspring  of 
a  marriage  that  brought  reconciliation 
between  two  prominent  families  of 
North  Carolina  that  had  long  nour- 
ished a  deadly  feud  between  each 
other,  the  Fishers  and  the  Caldwells. 
She  and  her  aunt  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  they  have  built  a  neat  little 
chapel  in  one  corner  of  their  grounds. 
— Home  Journal. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

By  Alumni  Editor. 


BLOOD. — About  one-half  of  the 
substance  of  blood  consists  of  what 
are  called  corpuscles.  Some  of  these 
small,  round  or  elliptical  cells  are  col- 
orless and  some  colored.  The  red 
color  of  blood  is  due  to  the  latter. 
They  are  of  different  size,  shape,  and 
appearance  in  different  animals,  and 
hence  the  blood  of  different  animals 
may  be  identified  by  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope. They  are  largest  in  the  pro- 
teus,  and  smallest  in  the  musk  deer. 
In  man  their  size  is  ritns  of  an  inch  ; 
40,000  could  be  placed  side  by  side  on 
a  pin's  head. 

A  New  Planet.— Some  of  our 
friends  the  astronomers  are  concerned 
about  a  problematic  luminous  spot  that 
has  appeared  on  the  face  of  Venus  or 
in  her  neighborhood  at  great  intervals, 
the  last  appearance  being  on  the  4th 
of  February.  The  conclusions  reached 
by  the  speculations  of  the  director  of 


the  Brussels  observatory  regarding 
these  appearances  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  new  planet  has  been  discovered. 
At  any  rate  it  has  received  a  name — 
Neith,  in  honor  of  the  mysterious 
goddess  Sais.  The  planet  is  of  small 
dimensions,  and  is  supposed  to  revolve 
around  the  sun  between  Earth  and 
Venus. 

The  American  Association.— 
The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  began  Septem- 
ber 4th  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  most  successful  up 
to  this  time.  The  total  attendance 
was  1,249,  of  whom  Great  Britain  con- 
tributed 303.  The  membership  was 
increased  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent., 
the  whole  number  of  members  up  to 
this  meeting  being  2,033.  The  Asso- 
ciation was  founded  in  1840  as  a  geo- 
logical   society;    it    was  afterwards 
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called  the  American  Association  of 
Geologists  and  Naturalists,  and  in 
1847  its  present  name  and  organiza- 
tion was  adopted.  It  held  no  meet- 
ings from  1861  to  1865  inclusive. 
Prof.  H.  A.  Newton,  of  New  Haven, 
was  elected  president  for  the  next 
year. 

Not  all  are  Enemies.— The  micro 
scopic  creatures  which  abound  in  the 
air,  the  water,  and  the  soil  are  in  San- 
ger of  ill  repute  as  a  class  from  the 
light  lately  thrown  on  the  destructive 
qualities  of  certain  of  their  number. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  great 
benefactors  of  humanity.  They  are 
true  scavengers.  But  for  them  it  is 
believed  that  our  rivers  and  even  the 
ocean  largely,  being  the  receptacles  of 
all  the  surface  filth,  would  become  so 
polluted  as  to  render  animal  life  in 
them  or  near  them  impossible.  These 
minute  but  innumerable  scavengers 
accomplish,  all  unheeded  and  un- 
thanked,  wonders  in  the  purification 
of  the  air  and  drainage  of  cities. 

The  Sense  oe  Taste.— Prof.  Grant 
Allen  has  this  to  say  in  Knowledge  : 
"The  lowest  animals  hardly  need  a 
sense  of  taste  at  all,  at  least  in  the 
developed  form  here  contemplated  ; 
all  is  fish  that  comes  to  their  net  ;  they 
swallow,  and,  if  possible,  digest  every 
bit  of  organic  matter  they  happen  to 
come  across  in  the  course  of  their 
aimless  peregrinations.  Or,  rather, 
they  swallow  whatever  is  smaller  than 
themselves,  and  get  swallowed  by 
whatever  is  larger.  Still,  even  in  these 
lowest  depths  of  animal  evolution,  we 


get  in  a  very  simple  and  undeveloped 
form  some  first,  faint  foreshadowing 
of  the  faculty  which  becomes  special- 
ized later  on  into  the  sense  of  taste. 
When  floating  jelly  bag  meets  floating 
plantlet  or  floating  jelly  speck  under 
the  microscope,  it  makes  an  effort  to 
envelop  the  edible  morsel  all  round 
with  its  own  matter.  But  when  it 
meets  mineral  bodies  or  uneatable 
things  generally,  it  either  does  not  try 
to  envelop  them  at  all,  or  if  it  coats 
them  for  a  moment  it  soon  rejects 
them  as  of  no  practical  use  for  its 
own  purposes.  These  simplest  rudi- 
mentary animals,  besides  being  all 
mouth  and  all  stomach,  are  also  all 
nerve  and  all  sense  organ.  Every 
part  of  them  seems  to  possess  in  some 
feeble  manner  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nating between  what  is  food  and  what 
is  useless." 

He  adopts  Prof.  Bain's  division  of 
the  tasting  tract  in  man  into  three 
regions,  and  thus  defines  the  function 
of  each:  "We  may  say  roughly  that 
the  threshold  of  the  mouth  warns  us 
against  whatever  will  prove  absolutely 
destructive  to  the  tissues  generally; 
the  central  region  distinguishes  be- 
tween what  is  ordinary  human  food 
and  what  is  poisonous  or  otherwise 
deleterious  when  taken  internally  ; 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  tongue 
and  throat  pronounces  finally  upon 
the  digestibility  and  fitness  for  the 
stomach  (in  its  passing  condition)  of 
the  food  which  has  successfully 
passed  the  two  earlier  preliminary  ex- 
aminations." 
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IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


— SKATING  and  croquet  now  take 
the  day. 

— 121  students  are  here  now,  work- 
ing finely. 

—Whitewash  on  the  campus  fence 
brightens  the  appearance  of  things. 

— The  Student  was  conceived  and 
established  by  the  students  of  Wake 
Forest  College. 

— The  whistle  of  the  engine  and  the 
active  machinery  are  telling  for  our 
energetic  citizens.  . 

— There  is  some  sickness  among 
the  students,  but  no  one  is  seriously 
ill  at  present. 

— Several  new  students  have  come 
in 'since  our  last  issue,  and  we  learn 
that  others  are  expected. 

— The  college  hotel,  formerly  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Riddickand  Olive, 
has  changed  hands.  It  is  now  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  M.  S.  Dickson. 

— Prof.  Chas.  E.  Taylor  attended 
the  King's  Mountain  Association,  in 
Rutherford  county,  in  the  interest  of 
the  College  and  the  Education  Board. 

— There  is  considerable  increase 
over  last  year  in  attendance  upon  the 
Sunday-school.  Prof.  L.  W.  Bagley 
is  Superintendent;  Mr.  Robertson  As- 
sistant. 

— Base-ball  is  the  rage  now  among 
students  as  well  as  all  other  classes. 
There  was  quite  an  interesting  game 
played  between  the  Hill  and  College 
clubs.    The  Hill  club  won  the  day 


—  Photographs  of  the  College 
buildings  and  places  of  interest  in 
Wake  Forest  were  made  a  few  days 
ago  for  exhibition  at  the  Expo- 
sition. 

— DOCTORS  J.  B.  Powers  and  W. 
C.  Lankford  established  a  joint  co- 
partnership, October  I,  1884,  at  Wake 
Forest,  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
In  union  there  is  strength. 

— The  Rev.  Chas.  W.  Scarborough 
has  been  visiting  his  many  friends  and 
some  relatives  at  Wake  Forest  for  the 
last  few  days.  There  is  much  pleas- 
ure in  having  such  a  friend  visit  us. 

— The  special  attention  of  young 
people  and  Wake  Forest  friends,  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
Senior-speaking  October  24,  1884. 
All  are  invited. 

— Rev.  Mr.  McDuffie,  of  Hender- 
son, exchanged  pulpits  with  our  pas- 
tor Sunday,  Sept.  28th.  He  preached 
two  good  sermons  and  made  a  collec- 
tion of  some  $60  for  his  new  church. 

—Mr.  E.  G  Beckwith  made  a 
short  call  here  as  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Johns  Hopkins.  He  is  as  humor- 
ous as  ever,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  fails 
to  be  interesting  among  his  former 
school-mates  and  acquaintances. 

— Prof.  L.  W.  Bagley  has  furnished 
the  second  story  of  his  Academy  for 
skating  purposes.  The  times  for 
practice  at  present  are,  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday,  from  4:30  to  5:30 
p.  m;  also  Friday  and  Saturday  even- 
ings from  8:30  to  9:30. 
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— SKATING  is  quite  popular  among 
the  students.  It  is  strongly  advocated 
for  its  invigorating  exercise,  but  be- 
ginners find  less  enjoyment  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  skating-room  floors 
are  not  very  comfortable  pillows. 

— The  Student  congratulates  it- 
self upon  having  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  C.  L.  Smith  as  its  agent  in  Ral- 
eigh. His  courtesy  and  promptness 
brought  him  remarkable  success  as 
one  of  the  former  editors  of  THE 
STUDENT,  and  we  commend  him  to 
all  our  friends. 

— Thursday  evening,  Sept.  25,  '84, 
brought  one  of  the  delightful  occa- 
sions which  sometimes  occur  for  the 
recreation  of  the  students  as  well  as 
the  citizens  of  Wake  Forest.  All  the 
more  enjoyable  to  the  students  because 
they  had  not  fully  recovered  from 
the  terrible  disease  which  usually  fol- 
lows the  parting  with  parents  and 
sweethearts;  and  to  the  citizens,  be- 
cause they  are  good  people  and  take 
pleasure  in  making  others  happy.  All 
were  invited  to  the  college  hotel  to 
enjoy  the  exercises  usually  called  a 
Musicale,  which  means  some  good 
music  and  reading,  interspersed  with 
conversation.  A  large  company  was 
delighted  with  the  programme. 

—The  M.  T.  Yates  Theological 
Society,  for  some  years  past  conducted 
by  the  ministerial  students,  has  com- 
menced the  present  term  under  favor- 
able auspices.  From  this  oganization 
much  good  has  been  and  may  be  de- 
rived ;  ties  of  friendship  are  formed 
and  habits  of  thought  are  fixed  which 
are  of  value  in  all  of  the  minister's 
future  life.  Preparation  is  a  good 
mark  of  success  in  any  vocation,  but 


especially  in  the  departments  of 
teaching  and  preaching.  At  a  recent 
meeting  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  J.  B.  Pruitt  ;  Vice- 
President,  A.  T.  Robertson ;  Secre- 
tary, E.  P.  Ellington  ;  Treasurer,  J. 
W.  Lynch  ;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
J.  N.  Boothe.  There  are  now  28 
members  of  this  society  in  college. 

— The  Wake  Forest  Academy  is 
situated  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
campus  above  the  second  street  on  an 
elevation.  It  is  creditable  to  him  who 
selected  its  situation  and  devised  its 
structure.  The  old  bell  which  was 
thought  too  small  for  the  College  now 
rings  out  its  familiar  tones  from  the 
tower  of  the  Academy.  The  school 
opened  well.  Fifty  "  new  para- 
gon" desks  are  in  the  main  room. 
These  are  single  ,  so  that  each  boy 
may  "  hoe  his  own  row"  and  not 
be  troubled  by  whispering  com- 
panions. We  see  several  things  that 
please  us;  a  new  globe  on  the  ros- 
trum, a  large  map  on  the  wall,  and  an 
excellent  recitation  room  in  the  rear 
where  the  assistant  holds  forth,  black 
boards  all  around  the  main  room  and 
the  recitation  room  ;  and  a  bold-faced 
eight-day  clock  tells  when  the  recita- 
tions begin  and  end.  Prof.  L.  W. 
Bagley,  the  Principal,  tells  us  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  students  from 
abroad.  We  consider  23  a  very  good 
number  with  which  to  begin  the  first 
session  ;  but  they  continue  to  come. 
With  the  present  outlook  and  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  academic  schools 
of  this  State,  we  feel  safe  in  saying 
success  is  in  the  near  future  for  this 
school.  But  what  would  be  the  result 
were  there  a  military  department  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Academy. 
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—'75.  Senator  H.  R.  Scott,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  last 
State  Senate,  is  again  a  candidate  for 
re-election  to  that  body,  and  his  elec- 
tion may  be  put  down  as  an  assured 
fact.  His  success  as  a  lawyer  is  very 
marked. 

—'77.  Rev.  C.  W.  Scarborough  paid 
us  a  visit  some  days  ago.  He  is  look- 
ing well  and  healthy.  He  resumed 
his  duties  to  the  young  ladies  of  Mur- 
freesborough  on  the  first  of  the  pres- 
ent month. 

— '79-  Rev.  B.  H.  Phillips  is  acting 
as  assistant  teacher  in  the  Reidsville 
High  School.   He  is  also  pastor  there. 

—'80.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ragsdale  is  teach- 
ing school  in  Greenville,  N.  C.  We 
have  very  encouraging  reports  of  him 
and  his  work. 

— '80.  Rev.  C.  S.  Farriss,  Asso- 
ciate Editor  of  The  Biblical  Recorder, 
has  gone  to  the  Seminary  at  Louisville. 
He  has  already  spent  one  year  there. 

— '81.  M.  J.  T.  Alderman  is  County 
Superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
Davie  county,  where  he  is  teaching. 

—'81.  Rev.  M.V.  McDuffie  filled  the 
pulpit  of  the  Wake  Forest  church 
September  28th  very  acceptably  in 
the  absence  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  R.  T. 
Vann. 

— '81.  Rev.  N.  R.  Pitman  has  loca- 
ted permanently  in  the  West,  in  the 
great  State  of  Missouri,  where  he  will 
do  some  good  preaching  if  he  has  half 
a  chance. 


— '82.  Mr.  J.  W.  Ferrell  is  teaching 
in  the  Academy  at  Wakefield,  N.  C. 

— '82.  Rev.  W.  T.  Lewellyn  has 
done  very  effective  and  successful 
work  in  the  Green  River  Association 
during  the  past  summer,  we  learn  from 
The  Biblical  Recorder.  He  has  again 
pitched  his  tent  at  the  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Louisville. 

— '83.  Prof.  G.  C.  Briggs  has  re- 
cently returned  from  his  trip  North. 
He  is  in  fine  spirits  and  can  be  found 
at  his  post  at  Judson  College. 

-83.  Mr.  W.  H.  Osborne  is  follow- 
ing  the  gubernatorial  candidates  up 
and  down  through  the  State.  He 
gives  spicy  reports  of  the  battle  of 
words  in  The  Raleigh  Register. 

—'83.  Mr.  H.  B.  Folk  is  still  teaching 
in  New  Orleans,  La.  He  seems  to 
like  the  Crescent  City,  and  we  hope  to 
get  some  more  "cullings"  by  him. 

—'83.  Rev.  Ed.  S.  Alderman  filled 
the  pulpit  of  the  Baptist  .  church  in 
Wilmington  on  September  28th,  we 
learn  from  the  Wilmington  Star.  His 
service  as  a  preacher  in  the  Liberty 
Association  was  very  gratifying  dur- 
ing the  past  summer. 

—'84.  Mr.  C.  L.  Smith  will  edit  the 
general  news  department  of  The  Bib- 
lical Recorder. 

— '84.  Rev.  W.  S.  Royall,  we  learn, 
took  a  rather  circuitous  route  to  the 
Seminary,  where  he  will  prepare  him- 
self for  his  labors  as  a  missionary. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  GREEK. 


Greek  has  been  "  catching  it"  lately. 
Quite  a  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised 
over  the  sudden  revelation  that  for 
several  hundred  years  we  have  spent 
too  much  time  in  this  time-honored 
classic.  After  all,  according  to  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  this  is  but  a  "  college 
fetich."  What  a  cloud  of  supersti- 
tion has  darkened  the  minds  of  our 
best  men  !  At  last  the  veil  is  lifted, 
and  the  startling  fact  is  made  known 
that  the  so-called  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  course  of  classical  study  is 
a  mere  hoax — a  fantasy  of  the  brain — 
destined  to  vanish  before  the  brilliant 
star  of  science.  Mr.  Adams,  how- 
ever, is  not  alone  in  this  onslaught  on 
Greek.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
shares  it  to  such  an  extent  that  now 
Greek  is,  in  that  institution,  required 
for  admission  only,  and  thereafter 
need  not  be  further  pursued.  This 
spirit  of  innovation  has  carried  Latin 
and  Mathematics  along  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Athens,  so  that  now  the 
only  studies  prescribed  at  Harvard 
are  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature, 


German  and  French,  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  This  is  a  radical  step, 
likely  never  to  be  retraced. 

Is  this  bold  example  to  be  followed 
by  other  colleges?  If  so,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  one  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  demands  careful  consider- 
ation before  we  break  away  from  the 
old  landmarks.  We  may  not  anchor 
so  safely  at  any  other  mooring.  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Mathematics  remanded  to 
the  elective  studies — what  next  ? 
Where  will  the  end  be  ?  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  this  is  the  work  of  reckless 
and  thoughtless  men.  Some  of  the 
thinkers  of  the  day  hold  the  same 
views  as  Mr.  Adams  and  President 
Eliot.  They  must  have  strong  rea- 
sons for  their  position. 

Much  is  said  nowadays  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  education.  In  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  lies  the  solution 
of  the  whole  matter.  A  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  this  term 
will  remove  most  of  the  obscurity. 
Cardinal  Newman  defines  intellec- 
tual education  as  "pre-eminently  a  dis- 
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cipline  in  accuracy."  He  holds  that 
boys  are  more  or  less  inaccurate,  and 
contends  that  they  will  remain  so 
through  life,  unless  this  habit  be  cor- 
rected. The  educated  mind  alone 
can  be  relied  upon  for  its  accuracy. 

A  college  training  is  not  always  es- 
sential to  a  well-trained  intellect.  JBy 
dint  of  reason,  exertion,  or  by  natural 
genius,  this  is  sometimes  attainable 
without  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate 
course.  Henry  Clay  learned  Greek 
after  going  to  Congress,  and  Charles 
Spurgeon  never  attended  college, 
though  he  is  a  good  Greek  scholar. 
But  who  would  dare  say  that  they  are 
not  educated?  Still,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  vast  majority  of  men  are  not 
so  favored  by  nature,  and  have  to  dig 
hard  and  long  for  what  attainments 
they  make.  They  obtain  this  accu- 
racy by  close  application  to  their 
studies.  And  Greek  has  always  been 
the  most  efficient  means  of  acquiring 
this  desirable  precision. 

All  education  has  in  view  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  two  ends,  dis- 
cipline and  knowledge.  If  the  latter 
were  the  prime  object,  then  the  cram- 
ming process,  sometimes  resorted  to 
by  not  too  diligent  students,  might 
well  be  in  vogue.  To  be  sure  this  is 
not  to  be  depreciated,  for  it  is  all  im- 
portant for  one  to  have  a  large  store 
of  information  from  which  to  draw. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  some  other 
studies  afford  a  larger  fund  of  knowl- 
edge than  does  Greek.  But  is  the 
object  of  education  simply  to  make 
one  a  walking  encyclopaedia  ?  You 
may  recite  ever  so  glibly,  page  after 
page  of  interesting  facts  during  your 
college  career,  and  then  forget  them 
just  as  easily.  Is  college-life  the  time  to 


learn  everything  in  the  world  ?  Should 
you  then  pile  up  all  the  stubborn  facts, 
dry  as  dry  can  be,  in  your  mental 
store-house,  ready  to  be  hauled  out  to 
order?  Is  not  the  true  aim  of  col- 
legiate^education  the  rather  to  draw 
out  what  is  in  the  man  ;  to  kindle 
latent  fires  of  mind  and  soul  ;  to 
wake  up  the  slumbering  genius  ;  to 
rub  off  the  rust  that  is  eating  up  the 
true  metal  ;  to  polish  the  armor  ;  to 
sharpen  the  steel — above  all,  to  teach 
one  how  to  think  ?  How  few  of  the 
comparatively  intelligent  think  for 
themselves  !  It  is  less  trouble  to  ac- 
cept what  the  preacher  says  than 
to  hunt  it  up  for  yourself.  ,  The  rab- 
ble will  crowd  around  the  political 
demagogue,  and,  with  huzzahs  and 
throwing  up  of  hats,  echo  the  senti- 
ments of  their  leader.  Most  people 
people  don't  know  how  to  think  logi- 
cally, and  perhaps  would  be  too  lazy 
to  do  so  if  they  did  know. 

Now,  to  accomplish  this,  the  great 
end  of  education,  the  discipline  of 
the  mental  faculties,  Greek  has  no 
equal.  This  statement  is  not  made 
without  thought,  but  with  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  rival  claims  of  other 
studies.  The  subtle  analysis  requisite 
to  the  mastery  of,  and  an  insight  into, 
Greek  thought  and  composition  ;  the 
nice  appreciation  of,  and  discrimina- 
tion between,  delicate  shades  of  mean- 
ing, the  painstaking — often  exasper- 
ating—precision necessary  in  accentua- 
tion ;  the  wonderful  flexibility  of  the 
participle ;  the  beautiful  harmony  and 
euphony  of  the  language  withal,  af- 
ford unrivalled  facilities  for  that  men- 
tal discipline  and  control,  essential  to 
the  educated  man.  Whether  this  be 
a  "  liberal  "  education  or  not,  no  one 
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is  truly  educated  who  has  not  reached 
this  point.  Of  course,  unless  one 
avail  himself  of  his  opportunities  at 
college,  no  course  of  study  will  do 
any  good  ;  and  neither  his  young  nor 
his  old  ideas  may  ever  be  taught  how 
to  shoot. 

As  remarked  before,  some  very 
specious  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  the  dropping  of  Greek 
from  the  college  curriculum.  They 
at  least  deserve  consideration.  The 
fact  that  it  is  a  dead  language  is 
frequently  urged  as  a  reason  why  it 
is  unnecessary  to  study  it  now,  when 
so  many  modern  tongues  could  be 
profitably  mastered.  Though  the  peo- 
ple who  spoke  this  immortal  and  di- 
vine language  have  lost  their  pristine 
glory,  yet  it  is  not  dead,  for  Aristotle 
still  rules  the  world  of  thought  ;  Ho- 
mer's song  has  never  lost  its  charm  ; 
Sophocles'  verse  is  still  matchless  ; 
Demosthenes'  oratory  is  yet  un- 
equalled ;  Thucydides  is  stilt*  read  as 
the  best  of  history  ;  and  Socrates  has 
never  been  surpassed  as  an  acute 
reasoner  and  for  sublimity  of  heroic 
action. 

Say  not  then  that  Greek  is  dead  ! 
But  it  is  argued,  all  this  can  be  ob- 
tained from  faithful  translations,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  wading  through 
an  endless  labyrinth  of  Greek  roots 
and  synonyms.  Cannot  the  same  be 
said  of  every  other  language  ?  Why 
study  German  or  French?  Is  not 
Goethe  as  faithfully  translated  as 
Homer?  How  many  ever  expected 
to  speak  French  or  German  ?  And 
besides,  who  will  dare  say  that  Vergil 
can  ever  be  translated  ?  that  ^Eschylus 
can  be  reproduced  in  another  tongue ? 

But  would  it  not  be  more  profitable 
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to  the  average  student  to  spend  histime 
on  English,  French,  and  German,  in 
preference  to  the  classics.  This  is  a 
question  in  point,  and  cannot  be  passed 
by  without  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
who  constitute  the  majority  of  our  col- 
lege graduates?  Have  they  not  been 
and  are  they  not  likely  to  be  chiefly 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  editors,  au- 
thors, teachers,  and  statesmen  ?  Does 
not  each  of  them  need  Greek  in  his 
special  vocation  in  order  to  attain  to 
the  greatest  efficiency  in  it  ?  No  doubt 
they  can,  one  and  all,  get  along  after 
a  fashion  without  any  knowledge  of 
Greek  at  all;  but  who  wants  to  be 
satisfied  with  this  makeshift  kind  of 
life? 

If  this  be  true,  then,  that  these 
classes  constitute  by  far  the  plurality 
of  collegiate  students,  and  that  they 
need  the  mental  drill  of  Greek,  should 
it  be  omitted  because  of  the  few  who 
do  not  desire  it?  It  would  be  rash 
to  assert  that  all  ought  to  study  Greek. 
Many  expect  to  follow  vocations  that 
would  never  call  for  such  extensive 
training,  but  even  then,  if  possible,  a 
familiarity  with  Greek  authors  would 
add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

But  more  to  the  point.  Admitting 
that  all  who  can  should  gain  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  modern  languages, 
it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  it 
is  almost  as  cheap  to  take  the  classics 
and  the  modern  languages  both  as 
either  one.  The  student  who  is  at 
home  in  Latin  or  Greek  has  plain  sail- 
ing and  an  easy  voyage  in  French  or 
German.  He  has  gone  through  the 
Greek  treadmill  and  now  finds  it  an 
easy  job  to  grasp  the  most  difficult 
point  in  the  modern  languages.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  all  language 
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have  been  already  acquired.  The 
study  of  the  classics  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  modern  languages,  mak- 
ing an  otherwise  difficult  a  very  light 
task.  And  whatever  may  be  said  rela- 
tive to  the  importance  of  understand- 
ing well  the  mother  tongue,  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  the  best  way  of  be- 
coming a  thorough  English  scholar  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  classics. 
Having  channels  coming  directly  from 
them,  the  best  way  is  to  go  to  the 
fountain  head  at  once.  So  then,  after 
all,  it  is  profitable  to  study  Greek. 

But,  then,  an  education  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  profit  and  loss  to  be  measured 
by  dollars  and  cents.  Does  it  pay  to 
waste  so  much  time  on  Greek?  It 
may  not  put  a  tangible  return  in  cur- 
rency, but  it  will  pay  with  interest  in 
a  widened  horizon,  enlarged  views  of 
life  It  brings  you  in  close  contact 
with  great  thought  and  feeling.  You 
live  over  again  those  good  old  days. 
You  have  much  light  thrown  upon 
nature.  National  character  impresses 
itself  upon  national  language.  The 
speech  of  any  people  is  a  fit  exponent 
of  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  What 
rich  treasures  are  locked  in  the  Greek 
language  for  the  philanthropist!  What 
food  for  reflection  may  the  statesman 
digest!  This  and  much  more  can  come 
only  from  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek.  There  is  nothing  so 
interesting  as  the  study  of  man,  and 
in  the  Greek  you  have  the  finest  type 
of  the  race.  National  customs,  habits 
of  thought,  peculiarity  of  speech,  are 
all  revealed  most  clearly  by  a  perusal 
of  the  original  tongue. 

But  one  other  objection  is  raised 
against  this  venerable  study.  The 
marvellous  progress  made  by  science, 


it  is  claimed,  demands  reform  in  this 
respect.  Greek  should  be  relegated 
to  the  past,  and  science  should  step  in 
and  claim  the  time  and  the  attention 
hitherto  given  to  this  so-called  un- 
fruitful study.  In  all  fairness,  it  must 
be  granted  that  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  science  iu  view  of  what  it 
has  done  for  humanity.  But  granting 
all  that  scientists  claim,  is  the  average 
student  prepared  for  the  abstruse  laws 
of  science  before  some  such  training 
as  the  classics  offer?  True,  he  could 
get  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon facts  of  familiar  science,  but  his 
mind  is  not  capable,  save  in  excep- 
tional cases,  of  comprehending  the 
deep  and  far-reaching  truths  of  sci- 
ence. The  experiment  was  made  in 
Germany  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the 
classics  as  a  preparation  for  the  scien- 
tific studies,  which  completely  vindi- 
cated their  claim. 

But  now  there  comes  up  one  more 
query.  Accepting  all  that  is  here 
claimed,  has  the  student  time  for  it 
all?  This  is  a  problem  not  so  easy  to 
solve.  It  is  a  vexed  question.  With 
the  improved  method  of  teaching  the 
classics,  it  seems  to  be  possible,  by  re- 
quiring more  for  admission,  to  require 
only  two  years  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
thus  allow  two  years  for  elective  stud- 
ies. By  this  means  French  and  Ger- 
man can  be  taken,  or  the  sciences  pur- 
sued further,  or  a  moreextended  course 
in  the  classics  taken,  just  as  the  student 
desires.  This  will  be  a  sufficient  com- 
promise to  the  rival  claims  of  all,  but 
never  give  up  Greek  entirely.  It  ranks 
par  excellence  above  all  languages. 
Its  innate  superiority  forbids  per  se 
the  idea  of  its  being  dropped  forever 
and  becoming  a  thing   of  the  past. 
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Sureiy  it  can  never  be.  For  while 
"  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  " 
are  held  in  reverence,  the  Socratic  dia- 
logues will  still  be  read  ;  and  although 
we  cannot  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  great 


teacher  beneath  the  olive  trees,  still 
we  can  cherish  what  he  has  left  us  and 
the  vessel  in  which  he  hid  it — the 
Greek  Language. 

Samoth. 


FOREST  PROTECTION, 


Judging  from  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  protection  of  our  forests, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  Forest 
Protection  will  sooner  or  later  be  a 
national  question.  But  we  fear  that 
this  question  will  not  be  easily  solved, 
and  its  importance  be  learned  only  by 
sad  experience,  for  our  people  seem 
but  little  to  realize  the  great  value  of 
forests,  and  less  to  realize  the  dangers 
consequent  upon  their  destruction. 

But  before  turning  our  attention  to 
these  dangers  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tection, let  us  observe  the  geograph- 
ical divisions  of  our  forests.  The 
forests  of  the  United  States  are  natu- 
rally divided  into  two  sections,  known 
as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sections, 
the  dividing  line  being  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
forests  of  these  sections  are  very  dif- 
ferent ;  in  fact,  they  differ  in  charac- 
ter and  composition  as  widely  as  the 
climate  of  the  East  differs  from  that 
of  the  West.  The  forest  of  the  At- 
lantic section  was  once  a  vast  and  un- 
broken sheet  of  woods  extending  from 
Hudson's  Bay  along  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  would  compare  favorably  with,  if 
not  surpass,  any  forest  in  the  world- 
That  portion  near  the  coast  and  ex- 
tending the  whole  way,  and  also  up 
the  Mississippi  and  over  parts  of  Ar- 


kansas and  Missouri,  was  densely  tim- 
bered with  pine  ©f  great  value,  while 
that  more  remote  from  the  coast  was 
densely  timbered  with  broad-leaved 
trees,  such  as  walnut,  oak,  etc.,  of 
great  value.  But  the  great  value  of 
this  portion  of  the  forest  is  greatly 
diminished  since  the  best  of  these 
trees  have  been  cut  out.  It  follows, 
then,  that  from  henceforth  pine  lumber 
will  be  the  only  kind  of  very  great 
importance  in  the  Eastern  or  Atlantic 
section  of  the  United  States.  The 
Pacific  section  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  mountains,  being  much  heavier  in 
the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
parts,  and  they  gradually  diminish  as 
they  approach  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
growth  and  density  of  the  forest  of 
this  section,  like  that  of  the  East  and 
elsewhere,  are  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  rainfall,  for  in  all  countries 
the  greater  and  more  abundant  the 
rainfall  the  greater  and  more  abundant 
will  be  the  forest.  The  forests  of  the 
Pacific  coast  are  composed  chiefly  of 
pines  and  other  long-leaved  and  conif- 
erous trees.  The  wide-leaved  trees 
are  seen  only  in  a  few  sections,  and 
there  they  are  very  inferior  in  quality 
and  nowhere  form  an  important  factor 
of  the  forest  as  they  do  in  the  Atlan- 
tic section. 

With  this  brief  description  of  the 
forests  of  this  country,  let  us  consider 
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some  of  the  dangers  which  threaten 
them.  Although  there  may  be  no 
danger  of  finally  destroying  them,  yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  their  value  has  already 
been  greatly  diminished,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  supply  of  lumber  will  be 
exceedingly  small.  Fatal  inroads  have 
already  been  made  in  the  forests  of 
the  northern  parts*  of  the  United 
States.  Nearly  all  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  are  stripped  of  their  for- 
ests. The  forests  of  New  York  are  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  Pennsylvania  is 
nearly  stripped  of  her  vast  amount  of 
pines.  Many  of  the  Western  States 
also  have  been  so  stripped  of  their 
supply  of  pines  and  other  valuable 
trees  that  the  present  supply  is  scarcely 
enough  to  meet  the  home  demand. 
The  supply  of  lumber  in  the  Northern 
States  was  once  thought  to  be  endless ; 
especially  was  this  the  case  in. Penn- 
sylvania. But  a  short  time  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  endless,  for  it  is  now 
nearly  exhausted.  Without  active 
measures  for  its  protection,  it  will  be 
exhausted  not  only  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  but  through- 
out the  whole  country.  Then  our 
people  will  see  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  destruction  of  our  forests  has 
not  resulted  altogether  from  the  cut- 
ting of  trees.  If  this  were  the  only 
danger  that  threatened  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  protection  would  not  be  so 
great,  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil  would 
naturally  bring  forth  another  growth 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  cut  out. 
Forest  fires  have  done  and  are  now 
doing  more  to  destroy  them  than  any 
other  one  thing.    They  not  only  de- 


stroy the  smaller  trees,  such  as  are  left 
by  the  log  wood  cutters,  but  they  de- 
stroy also  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
thus  prevent  another  growth  of  trees 
from  taking  the  place  of  those  cut 
out. 

From  the  present  condition  of  the 
forests  it  is  evident  that  ere  long  the 
supply  of  lumber  must  come  almost 
entirely  from  the  South.  And  with- 
out proper  management  Southern  for- 
ests will  soon  be  like  those  of  the 
North.  Under  proper  and  skilful 
management,  however,  they  can  be 
made  to  supply  the  demand  of  gener- 
ations to  come  ;  and  so  could  the  for- 
ests of  the  North  be  greatly  improved. 

Where  then  is  this  protection  to  be 
sought  ?  .Where  shall  we  look  for 
aid?  It  is  clear  it  must  be  sought 
from  the  government,  both  national 
and  state.  The  national  government 
still  has  an  abundance  of  forest  lands 
in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories, 
and  there  is  the  proper  place  for  the 
national  government  to  protect  them. 
By  so  doing  the  forest  of  the  West 
yet  will  yield  lumber  for  many  years. 
In  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States 
the  protection  must  be  sought  from 
state  governments.  Here  the  lands 
have  about  all  passed  from  the  na- 
tional government  into  .the  hands  of 
individuals,  and  consequently  the  na- 
tional government  has  no  right  to  in- 
terfere. 

But  in  order  that  our  forests  in  the 
South  may  be  protected  from  the 
dangers  which  now  threaten  them, 
the  States  should  at  once  make  strin- 
gent and  binding  laws  for  their  pro- 
tection. As  has  been  remarked,  the 
mere  cutting  of  forests  is  not  their 
greatest  injury*    And  since  the  land 
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is  owned  by  individuals,  the  State  has 
no  right  to  pass  laws  preventing  the 
cutting  of  them,  since  it  cannot  pre- 
vent a  man  from  using  his  own.  But 
it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  state 
government  should  take  precaution 
against  forest  fires.  Laws,  then,  should 
be  passed  which  should  make  punish 
able  any  man  who  wilfully  and  wan- 
tonly sets  a  forest  on  fire.  It  should 
also  make  him  responsible  for  the 
losses  resulting.  In  forests  which 
are  being  worked  up,  dangerous  fires 
sometimes'  break  out  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  cutters  themselves. 
The  immense  amount  of  tree  tops 
which  are  left  in  the  woods  becomes 
dry,  and  affords  the  very  best  material 
for  fires,  and  fires  of  this  kind  are  of 
the  most  destructive  kind.  They  ruin 
the  rich  surface  of  the  earth,  destroy 
the  young  growth  of  trees,  and  finally 
set  back  the  forests  many  generations. 
Lumber  cutters  should  be  compelled 


by  law  to  collect  all  waste  wood  and 
burn  it,  and  thus  prevent  the  danger 
of  fires  from  this  source. 

If  to  supply  the  future  demand  for 
lumber  were  all  to  be  looked  after, 
that  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  the 
protection  of  forests.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Wherever,  in  aAy  country,  the 
forests  have  been  removed,  the  flow- 
ing of  rivers  and  other  streams  is  un- 
certain and  irregular.  The  trees  shade 
the  land  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
protect  it  from  the  winds,  and  cause 
the  earth  to  hold  the  water  that  falls 
upon  it,  and  thus  furnish  a  reservoir 
to  supply  the  rivers.  To  protect  the 
land  from  degradation,  to  preserve  the 
rain  as  it  falls,  to  regulate  the  streams 
and  to  modify  the  temperature,  are 
important  ends  to  be  gained  by  the 
protection  of  forests,  as  well  as  the 
supply  of  the  demand  for  ljumber. 

Matt.  Hews. 
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In  eastern  North  Carolina,  a  short 
distance  from  one  of  those  gloomy, 
dismal  swamps  which  are  abundant  in 
that  section,  where  day  seems  to 
break  with  reluctance  and  night  is 
ever  anxious  to  assert  its  sway,  there 
is  a  little  valley,  or  rather  an  arm  of 
the  swamp,  between  sloping  hills  on 
either  side,  which  is  one  of  the  quietest 
spots  in  the  world  ;  and,  too,  one  of 
the  most  dismal  looking  places  in  that 
whole  section.  A  quiet,  unpoetical 
little  brook  glides  along  under  the 
overhanging  underbrush,  between  the 
hill-sides,  over  rocks  and  mud  until, 
uniting  with  other  waters,  it  loses  its 


identity  in  the  winding  Roanoke. 
Nothing  about  this  lonely  place  would 
call  forth  a  remark  or  excite  the  least 
wonder  in  even  a  moody  traveller,  un- 
less it  be  its  solitude.  The  small 
brook  babbles  and  dances  over  the 
obstructions  in  its  shallow  bed  with 
the  lone  gleefulness  of  a  child  playing 
by  itself. 

So  quiet  and  dark,  by  reason  of  the 
intense  foliage  of  the  trees,  is  it  that 
one  is  reminded  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
and  of  that  singular  personage,  Icha- 
bod  Crane.  Association  presents  him 
vividly  to  the  imagination ;  his  lank, 
tall,  awkward,  narrow-shouldered  fig- 
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ure,  and  his  long,  yellow  arms,  which 
dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  shirt-sleeves, 
are  all  pictured  as  if  in  reality.  The 
imagination  turns  to  see  Ichabod  fly- 
ing past  at  a  break-neck  speed,  chased 
by  the  headless  horseman  ;  and  fol- 
lows him  until  he  is  dislodged  from 
his  saddle  by  a  well-directed  pumpkin 
from  the  skilful  hand  of  his  spectre 
pursuer.  But  Ichabod  is  not  in  these 
parts;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  ''Le- 
gend of  Sleepy  Hollow"  will  ever  be 
repeated. 

Vet  if  solitude  can  produce  a  ghost, 
this  dark,  gloomy,  solitary  place  has 
certainly  contributed  many  a  phan- 
tom to  torture  mankind.  The  birds, 
which  ought  to  enliven  the  aspect  of 
things,  seem  to  be  sad  and  untuned 
to  the  music  of  joy  and  gladness; 
singing  a  tuneless  ditty,  and  flitting 
from  limb  to  limb,  they  eye  a  stranger 
with  suspicious  dread,  reminding  him 
that  he  is  invading  the  homes  of  the 
solitary.  It  is  dreariness  indeed.  The 
bending  old  oak,  which  wears  the  scars 
of  many  encounters  with  the  wind 
and  tempest,  seems  anxious  to  tell 
strange  tales  of  by-gone  days.  It 
could  tell  of  death,  of  bloodshed,  of 
devils  in  human  guise.  The  story  of 
a  succession  of  crimes  is  concealed 
within  its  speechless  trunk.  Quiet- 
ness reigns  where  once  the  death-cry 
of  the  victim  was  heard,  and  inno- 
cence breathes  where  once  the  shining 
steel  of  the  assassin  was  raised  to 
strike.  Blood  does  not  now  crimson 
the  clear  water  of  that  brook,  but  it 
once  did.  The  very  footprints  of 
death  have  all  yielded  to  time's  relent- 
less hand,  leaving  only  the  fearful  re- 
minder of  wicked  deeds. 

A  superstitious  sensation  seems  to 


attack  every  one  who  pays  a  visit  to 
this  place ;  even  a  stranger  to  the 
place  is  not  exempt  from  this  un- 
known and  unaccountable  dread, 
which  grows  in  intensity  until  all  man- 
ner of  phantoms  and  goblins  strut 
about  and  horrify  one  with  their  hid- 
eous forms.  .Old  women  of  the  neigh- 
borhood relate  strange  stories  of  what 
used  to  happen  in  their  young  days 
near  this  mysterious  valley,  how  blue 
lights  were  seen  moving  about  from 
place  to  place  apparently  searching 
for  something,  and  how  people  said  it 
was  the  ghost  of  the  former  owner  of 
all  this  land  looking  for  his  hidden 
money.  Many  delight  in  telling  the 
old  story  even  now,  and  not  a  few  de- 
light to  listen. 

Not  far  from  the  valley,  on  a  little 
elevation  which  overlooks  it  from  end 
to  end,  as  if  intended  by  nature  to  be 
the  residence  of  man,  can  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  once  splendid  mansion  of 
the  former  owner  of  all  the  surround- 
ing country.  It  was  the  custom  with 
the  early  settlers  of  this  country  to 
locate  near  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
other  streams ;  and  as  the  country  be- 
gan to  be  populated,  the  residences 
near  the  streams  were  abandoned,  and 
the  former  owners  moved  out  on 
higher  plantations  where  the  air  was 
purer  and  the  water  less  stagnant.  In 
many  of  the  low-ground  places  border, 
ing  these  dismal  looking  swamps,  there 
are  many  old-fashion  residences  and 
remains  of  residences,  in  consequence 
of  this  custom  ;  centuries  have  passed 
over  many  of  them,  and  even  the  site 
cannot  well  be  designated.  But  in 
this  particular  case  it  can.  Not  a 
stone  stands  upon  another,  however, 
but  all  are  scattered  around  in  well- 
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organized  confusion.  Foxes  are  the 
lone  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and 
many  a  hunter  has  been  delighted  by 
a  chase  from  this  particular  point.  It 
once  blossomed  under  the  hand  of 
skill;  but  it  is  now  fast  returning  to 
its  original  nature.  Brambles  inter- 
lock forming  dens  for  wild  animals, 
and  stately  oaks  spread  their  long 
arms  over,  shielding  it  from  the  sun. 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  former 
owner  of  all  this  land,  and  occupant 
of  that  once  elegant  building,  was  a 
miserly  old  man  with  vast  possessions. 
Crowds  of  slaves,  fresh  from  the  shores 
of  negro-land,  worked  his  extensive 
fields  and  added  year  after^yearto  his 
great  wealth  ;  while  he  consumed  his 
time  in  planning  for  greater  pos- 
sessions and  in  thinking  of  gold. 
Here  was  wealth,  attended  by  none  of 
its  blessings,  but  by  all  of  its  pecu- 
liar evils.  When  the  war  of  Revolu- 
tion slowly  took  its  way  southward, 
where  the  greater  deeds  were  destined 
to  be  accomplished,  this  old  miser 
calmly  took  his  way  to  the  valley  in 
the  rear  of  his  house  and  buried  his 
money  from  the  sight  of  man.  Dark 
and  rainy  was  the  night  when  he  went 
down  with  his  gold  upon  his  back  not 
to  return  again.  The  next  day's  sun 
rose  bright  and  smiled  upon  a  busy 
world,  slowly  shooting  its  gladsome 
rays  through  the  thick  foliage  of  trees 
shading  the  quiet  brook.  A  servant 
wandering  down  by  the  hill-side  early 
that  morning,  while  the  air  was  yet 
still  with  the  night's  influence,  found 
his  master  near  the  water's  edge,  cold, 
lifeless,  distorted,  with  a  ghastly  wound 
upon  his  breast ;  his  hollow  eyes  were 
filled  with  water  and  his  face  bleached 
by  the  pelting  rain.  The  murderer 
2 


had  escaped.  Excitement  prevailed 
in  the  neighborhood  for  some  time; 
opinions  were  expressed  and  inter- 
changed ;  the  news  passed  from  lip  to 
lip;  a  nine  days' wonder  found  its  way 
to  every  household  in  the  land,  and 
was  forgotten. 

Many  a  tree  is  pointed  out  now  as 
the  place  where  the  old  man  buried 
his  gold  before  he  was  attacked  by 
the  assassin  ;  and  not  a  few  trees  have 
been  uprooted  by  persons  in  recent 
times  looking  for  this  hid  treasure. 
The  credulous  believe  that  the  ghost 
of  the  dead  miser  even  now  securely 
guards  the  spot  from  all  intrusion,  and 
will  protect  it  from  any  possible  dis- 
covery. No  man  will  acknowledge 
that  he  ever  dug  for  the  treasure,  but 
will  tell  of  what  happened  to  others 
while  digging.  Some  have  ventured 
at  midnight  with  axe  and  spade  to 
search  deep  and  long  for  a  trace  of 
the  valuable  mine,  but  were  forced  to 
relinquish  their  attempt  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  spirits  which  were 
whispering  around  in  the  wind  :  oth- 
ers braver  than  these  disregarded  the 
spirits  when  they  did  nothing  more 
than  whisper,  and  continued  their 
work  until  the  appearance  of  the  dead 
miser  himself  put  them  all  to  flight; 
and  others  still,  digging  with  all  their 
might,  when  they  had  almost  reached 
the  desired  object,  were  stopped  by  a 
terrific  explosion  and  awful  trembling 
of  the  ground  immediately  under 
their  feet,  accompanied  by  an  evolu- 
tion of  dense  and  suffocating  smoke. 
Such  are  some  of  many  strange  sto- 
ries told  about  the  money  hunters. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  money  re- 
mains undiscovered  ;  but  various  ex- 
cavations are  still  to  be  seen  under 
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the  roots  of  many  trees  in  the  valley, 
showing  the  nightly  exertions  of  the 
diggers. 

If  the  ground  around  this  solitary 
place  contains  any  of  the  precious 
coin  it  is  likely  still  to  retain  it,  since 
men  of  the  present  time  are  engaged 


in  far  more  paying  pursuits.  Quie- 
tude only  renders  the  place  worthy  of 
mention  now;  the  fox  barks  alone  at 
night  and  seeks  to  hide  himself  in  the 
daytime  from  the  hunter's  dogs;  and 
the  little  birds  twitter  to  their  mates 
in  the  solitude.  W.  C.  A. 


JOTS  FROM  THE  LOUISVILLE  EXPOSITION. 


The  Louisville  Exposition  does  not 
quite  come  up  to  that  of  1883,  a  de- 
scription of  which  was  given  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Pritchard  in  The  Stu- 
dent of  last  November.  And  the 
crowds  in  attendance  are  smaller,  ow- 
ing doubtless,  in  part,  to  the  Cincin- 
nati Exposition,  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress ;  and,. besides,  everybody  is  pre- 
paring to  go  to  the  World's  Fair,  soon 
to  open  at  New  Orleans. 

Important  changes  have  been  made 
in  some  of  the  departments.  The 
buggy  exhibit,  that  of  General  Grant's 
presents  from  abroad,  and  other  noted 
ones  have  been  taken  away.  The 
buggy  department  is  now  used  for  the 
show  of  horses.  Here,  no  doubt,  can 
be  seen  some  of  the  choicest  horse-flesh 
in  the  world.  Longfellow  and  Pem- 
brocke  are  of  national  celebrity;  for, 
so  far,  their  records  stand  out  as  peer- 
less. The  owner  holds  the  pair  at 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and 
snaps  his  finger  at  a  lower  bid.  What 
a  snug  sum  for  a  pair  of  horses !  The 
S.  B.  Theological  Seminary  is  strug- 
gling to  attain  that  amount  for  its 
permanent  endowment  fund  from  all 
the  Southern  States  together.  Such 
an  amount  would  cover  the  worth  of 
many  of  our  smaller  towns. 


The  dog  show  is  not  here  this  year. 
Neither. has  it  been  superseded  by  a 
baby  show,  as  is  the  usual  programme" 
at  the  North.  The  department  con- 
taining the  collection  of  relics  of  the 
Greely  expedition  is  perhaps  the  most 
attractive.  Bear-skin  suits,  ice  sleds, 
jolly  boats,  cooki-ng  utensils,  etc.,  and, 
imitation  full-dressed  forms  of  Arctic 
natives,  strikingly  life-like  to  the 
glance.  The  Art  Gallery  is  now  quite 
full  and  attractive.  Truly  it  is  delight- 
ful and  inspiring  to  spend  two  or  three 
hours  among  these  select  paintings 
from  some  of  our  favorite  American 
painters. 

Every  Thursday  night  grand  pyro- 
technic displays  are  given.  Usually 
no  less  than  25,000  people  witness 
these.  Gilmore's  popular  band,  of 
forty  instruments,  furnishes  two  con- 
certs daily.  Eminent  speakers  have, 
from  time  to  time,  aided  in  drawing 
large  crowds.  Recently  Gov.  T.  A. 
Hendricks  visited  the  Exposition,  and 
gave  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches. 
Certainly  the  Democratic  Convention 
did  the  wise  and  honest  thing  in  select- 
ing a  man  of  such  stalwart  ability  and 
integrity  to  be  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  His  campaign  speeches 
during  the  past  two  or  three  months 
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have  rarely  been  excelled  in  this 
country. 

But  it  may  be  of  interest  to  read- 
ers to  make  my  largest  jot  on  the  late 
visit  of  Mrs.  Belva  Ann  Lockwood, 
candidate  at  large  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  She  was  the 
,  guest  of  the  Exposition.  A  large 
audience,  alive  with  curiosity,  gath- 
ered to  hear  her  campaign  address  on 
the  evening  for  its  delivery.  As  she 
entered  the  immense  hall  escorted  by 
a  committee  of  prominent  citizens, 
she  was  greeted  by  the  band  with, 
"See.  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes!" 
and  by  the  crowd  with  prolonged 
cheers. 

With  some  felicitous  remarks  by 
the  chairman,  Mrs.  Lockwood  was 
handed  to  the  platform  and  proceeded 
to  speak.  She  is  a  lady  of  medium 
size,  clad  in  a  neatly  fitting  costume 
of  black  silk, with  fair  complexion,  dark 
bright  eyes  and  pale  brown  hair, 
which  she  wears  combed  back  from 
her  forehead,  without  any  suggestion 
of  crimp  or  bang.  Bangs  haven't  got 
into  politics  yet.  This  is  said  to  dis. 
prove  a  libellous  story  recently  started 
that  she  was  prevented  from  respond- 
ing to  a  serenade  and  a  call  for  a  mid- 
night address,  because  her  hair  was  in 
curl  papers.  Her  face  is  rather  intel- 
lectual than  handsome,  and  her  man- 
ner easy  and  self-possessed.  An  oc- 
casional gesture  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  gave  animation  to  her  style.  She 
had  evidently  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion and  feels  equal  to  it. 

Whatever  criticims  may  be  offered 
on  the  address  because  coming  from 
a  woman,  it  was  one,  which,  for  grasp 
of  thought  and  expression,  would  have 
done  credit    to    Gladstone  himself, 


The  first  paragraph  of  her  address 
furnishes  some  idea  of  her  style. 

She  began :  Gentlemen  and  Ladies 
of  the  Commonwealfh  of  Kentucky— 
I  am  overwhelmed  with  the  cordiality 
of  your  reception,  and  am  wondering 
why  a  plain,  homely  woman,  who  has 
no  gift  of  song  or  dance,  has  been 
called  to  grace  your  banquet;  and  as 
I  look  around  upon  all  of  these  won- 
derful products  of  nature,  thought, 
and  art,  gathered  here  under  this  vast 
roof,  the  product  of  your  industry  and 
your  genius,  then  upon  this  vast  con- 
course of  cultured  men  and  women 
gathered  for  interchange  of  thought 
and  art,  gathered  for  new  inspiration 
and  aspiration,  I  am  asking  myself 
what  I  shall  add  from  my  workshop  of 
thought;  from  the  endless  labyrinth 
of  law;  from  the  political  pool  into 
which  I  have  lately  been  plunged, 
partly,  I  suppose,  because  I  have 
grown  so  callous  in  the  rough  knocks 
the  world  has  given  me  for  daring  to 
cull  my  living  outside  the  beaten 
track,  that  I've  consented  to  be  cari- 
catured as  Lydia  Pinkham  or  any 
other  man ;  and  to  have  my  name, 
which  I've  hitherto  held  sacred,  ban- 
died about  with  such  women  as  Blaine, 
Butler,  Cleveland,  and  St.  John. 

Thus  she  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
the  evil  and  poisonous  influence  of 
the  press  of  to-day  in  its  persecution 
of  all  public  characters. 

Then  the  speaker  plunged  into  Free 
Trade  versus  Protection.  Her  thoughts 
on  the  relation  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital are  well  worth  insertion  here: 

"Labor  has  been  the  motive  power 
of  the  machinery,  everywhere  put- 
ting in  force  the  latent  possibilities  of 
our  surroundings  and  chiselling  out 
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what  mind  and  capital  have  devised, 
and  everywhere  capital  has  lightened 
the  labors  and  increased  the  comforts 
of  the  laboring  man.  Labor  and  cap- 
ital are  the  supplements  of  each  other; 
to  each  is  due  the  other's  success, 
mixing  and  mingling  and  blending, 
when  nicely  adjusted,  so  as  to  form  in 
every  prosperous  community  an  har- 
monious whole." 

"I  am  an  unswerving  friend  to  the 
laboring  man,"  she  vehemently  as- 
serts— thus  nicely  paving  the  way  to 
the  main  planks  in  her  platform  as  a 
candidate  representing  the  "  Equal 
Rights  Party"— "I  want  a  platform 
broad  enough  for  the  laboring  wo- 
man— broad  enough  for  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  manufacturer,  broad 
enough  for  every  adrift  woman  in  the 
land ;  a  platform  in  which  the  rights 
of  the  woman  are  respected  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  the  man  ;  a  platform 
in  which  courtesy  as  well  as  justice  and 
right  will  not  only  be  cultivated,  but 
expected  and  exacted." 

She  claimed  it  as  unconstitutional 
to  exclude  women  from  public  office, 
for,  says  she,  according  to  lexicogra- 
phers, the  term  man  embraces  woman  ; 
and  continued  :  "  The  grand  and  new 
Equal  Rights  party,  to  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  belong,  and  whom  I  am 
proud  to  represent,  have  girded  on 
their  armor,  and  with  a  relistless  force 
(for  it  is  a  moral  power)  will  sweep 
over  the  country,  awakening  our  peo- 
ple to  new  and  living  issues,  deter- 
mined to  break  up  this  gigantic  hide- 
bound monopoly  or  aristocracy  based 
on  sex,  which  makes  most  of  the  wo- 
men of  the  country  paupers,  checks 
and  strangles  in  her  at  birth  inspira- 
tion and  aspiration,  and    makes  of 


every  male  child  born  half  a  tyrant 
and  half  a  freeman.  This  oppression 
is  rapidly  deteriorating  the  mental 
and  physical  power  of  the  race.  Only 

;  a  grand  free  woman,  with  the  fresh 

!  blood  of  inspiration  flowing  through 
her  veins  and  proud  of  her  mother- 
hood, can  bear  a  child  fit  to  govern  a 
republic.    You  cannot  foster  a  disso- 

i  lute  manhood  and  at  the  same  time 
hope  to  preserve  a  pure  womanhood : 

I  or  of  systems  steeped  in  rum  and  to- 
bacco on  the  one  side  and  opiates  and 

I  tonics  on  the  other,  produce  children 
with  either  a  proper  moral  or  physical 

'  development." 

Mrs.  Lockwood  then  summed  up 
the  platform  of  her  party  by  giving 
its  four  main  objects  : 

First— To  reconcile  and  harmonize 

:  capital  and  labor. 

Second — To  give  to  the  women  of 
the  land  equal  civil  and  political  rights, 
and  make  them  producers. 

Third—To  fix  the  banking  sytem 
of  the  country  on  a  secure  and  reliable 
basis. 

Fourth — To  increase  the  amount  of 
the  circulating  medium,  and  by  en- 
couraging liberal  as  well  as  reasonable 
I  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  individuals,  give 
constant  employment,  with  good 
wages,  to  the  laboring  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  country. 

The  audience  gave  her  good  atten- 
tion throughout ;  and  at  the  close  of 
her  speech  she  of  course  received 
many  congratulations.  A  well  known 
local  politician  went  forward  and  of- 
fered his  congratulations,  and  on  his 
return  passage  across  the  stage  created 
|  no  little  mirth  in  the  audience  by  a 
'  little  courtesy  and  school-boy  grim- 
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mace,  which  he  performed  behind  his 
beaver,  implying  his  importance,  too. 

It  is  significant  to  what  an  end  poli- 
tics have  come,  thus  to  begin  to  in- 
vade and  fasten  its  contagion  upon 
the  women  of  our  country.  But  cer- 
tainly the  North  Pole  will  be  reached 
before  the  Equal  Rights  party  gets 
into  power.  Mrs.  L.  clamors  for  equal 
rights,  or,  in  other  words,  woman's 
rights.  She  has  them — at  the  family 
altar.  Ah,  there's  where  she  is  the 
power  behind  the  throne.  Not  sol- 
diers, not  statesmen,  not  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  But  greater  than  all — 
moulders  of  soldiers,  statesmen,  and 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood's  bold  position  is  representative, 
no  doubt,  only  of  imaginary  hosts 
throughout  our  country  ;  and  we  sur- 
mise that,  if  the  female  population  of 
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the  United  States  were  going  to  vote 
in  November,  the  whole  would,  with 
one  accord,  humor  the  joke,  until  at 
the  ballot-box,  when  Mrs.  L.  would 
find  herself  left  out  in  the  cold.  True, 
history  does  point  to  some  eminent 
female  rulers.  But  our  nation  does 
not  call  for  Zenobias,  Alexandras,  or 
Elizabeths.  If,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  politics  man  cannot  escape 
pollution,  how  can  woman  expect  to 
escape  with  skirts  clear?  Politics  and 
calico  won't  mix  even  as  well  as  oil 
and  water ;  and  however  accomplished 
and  worthy  the  female  mind;  though 
it  possessed  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
or  the  learning  of  Macaulay,  it  must 
find  some  more  congenial  sphere  than 
politics  to  dispense  it  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  Palmetto, 


"IS  THE  YOUNG  MAN  SAFE?" 


This  question  impressed  me  quite 
forcibly  when  I  saw  it  and  thought 
of  how  great  moment  it  was  to  all 
parents  whose  children  had  left  the 
paternal  roof  for  school.  It  is  very 
natural  for  the  mother  to  think  most 
of  the  absent  boy.  Often  this  in- 
quiry crosses  her  mind.  And  since  a 
young  man's  college  life  so  peculiarly 
determines  his  subsequent  career,  it  is 
well  that  parents  should  be  concerned 
for  his  safety.  So  long  as  he  is  under 
the  direct  influence  of  his  parents,  or 
the  immediate  control  of  a  teacher,  if 
these  are  safe,  the  young  man  will 
hardly  go  astray;  but  when  he  steps 
out  from  under  such  influence,  as  col- 
lege students  usually  do,  he  enters 
upon  hostile  ground,  and  two  things — 


with  whom  he  associates  and  what  he 
reads— tend  greatly  either  to  his 
safety  or  his  ruin. 

While  at  home  the  parental  influ- 
ence  is  ever  guarding  him,  encourag- 
ing association  with^the  good  and  dis- 
couraging it  with  the  bad,  presenting 
to  his  mind  the  interesting  and  whole- 
some characteristics  of  sound  litera- 
ture, and  portraying  in  scarlet  colors 
the  viciousness  and  evil  tendency  of 
vile  and  delusive  books.  But  at  col- 
lege he  is  put  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility. Many  influences  are  thrown 
around  him,  some  leading  this  way, 
some  that.  He  knows  that  every  act  of 
his  parents  is  prompted  by  their  love 
for  him,  but  this  kindness  of  new  ac- 
quaintances is  often  policy  ;  for  why 
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should  they  feel  so  special  interest  in 
him,  were  it  not  for  some  personal 
end  which  they  have  in  view  ?  Here 
every  kind  of  character  is  gathered 
together  about  him,  and  the  company 
which  a  young  man  keeps  having  so 
much  to  do  with  his  safety  and  suc- 
cess in  life,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  look  after  his  own  safety,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  inclinations  to  yield  to 
temptations,  should  select  his  asso- 
ciates from  among  the  best,  go  with 
those  about  whom  a  halo  of  peace 
and  morality  seems  to  linger,  and  by 
whose  wisdom  he  may  be  both  enter- 
tained and  informed.  Thus  fortified 
there  need  be  but  little  fear  for  his 
safety.  The  impressions  made  at  this 
period  of  his  life  will  be  lasting  ; — 
how  necessary  that  they  should  be 
good  and  true  I 

The  young  man  who  does  not  read 
anything  but  text-books  while  at 
school,  lacks  much  of  an  education 
when  he  graduates,  and  must  read  to 
some  extent  before  he  can  succeed. 
But  this  is  seldom  the  case  with  stu- 
dents. They  all  read  something,  and 
since  character  is  largely  formed  by 
reading  also,  whether  the  young  man 
is  safe  or  not  may  be  sufficiently  as- 
certained by  what  he  reads.  If  he 
would  blush  to  have  a  list  of  the 
books  which  he  has  read  since  he 
came  to  college,  sent  to  his  parents,  or 
to  have  the  thoughts  which  have  been 
gathered  from  them  and  instilled  into 
his  nature  spread  before  his  own  eyes, 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  altogether 
safe.  Whrt  he  has  imbibed  will  influ- 
ence him  through  life.  The  Boston 
boy  murderer  had  been  a  reader  of 
dime  novels.    Many  of  the  fugitive 


children  flee  from  our  large  cities  be- 
cause they  think  it  is  heroic, — all  com- 
ing from  the  trashy  literature  now 
flooding  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages- 

But  not  so  with  the  young  man  who 
has  been  guided  by  proper  motives  in 
the  selection  of  what  he  has  read. 
If  his  reading  has  been  confined  to 
the  questions  of  debate  even,  he  is 
probably  on  the  safe  side  ;  for  what- 
ever knowledge  he  may  gain  of  these 
questions  is  useful,  and  will  be  a  foun 
tain  of  information  from  which  he 
will  frequently  have  occasion  to  draw, 
and  of  which  he  need  never  be 
ashamed.  He  has  access  to  many  in- 
teresting and  valuable  books  on  al- 
most every  current  subject ;  and  yet, 
while  the  inquiring  mind  would  gladly 
delve  into  the  mysteries  of  every  kind, 
life  is  too  short  to  solve  them  all ; 
hence  various  minds  are  directed  into 
different  channels  of  thought,  each 
giving  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  its 
explorations.  Thus  it  becomes  the 
young  man  first  to  choose  a  vocation, 
and  then  to  read  with  it  ever  in  view. 
Read  the  biographies  and  writings 
of  great  men  who  have  already  trod 
the  way  which  he  expects  to  tread, 
and  profit  by  their  experiences — by 
their  successes  and  failures.  Thus 
entering  the  race  far  beyond  where 
they  entered,  and  shunning  the  rocks 
and  sands  upon  which  their  barks 
were  stranded,  he  may  pursue  it  far- 
ther and  more  profitably. 

Having  this  one  object  ever  before 
his  mind,  and  realizing  the  interest 
which  others  feel  in  his  success,  and 
what  will  be  expected  of  him  in  be- 
half of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  world,  the  young  man  cannot  ap- 
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predate  his  own  safety  too  highly,  or 
be  too  careful  of  his  associates  or  of 
what  he.  reads.  "Almost  any  book 
which  presents  a  high  ideal  and  in- 
spires to  a  better  life  will  be  safe." 
Will  it  not  be  wise,  then,  for  each 


i  young  man  to  read  the  better  class  of 
books,  and  leave  alone  such  as  waste 
time  and  degrade  his  being? 

"*  Books  should  to  one  of  these  four  ends  conduce 
For  wisdom,  piety,  delight,  or  use." 

QuisEst? 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  EJCPOSMGK 


'Twas  morn ;  king  Sol,  refreshed  from  sleep. 

Had  bounded  with  triumphal  sweep 

Above  the  far  horizon's  rim. 

His  car  of  state  through  shadows  dim 

Was  sending  gleams  of  gladdening  light, 

From  lowly  glen  to  mountain  height. 

The  flowers,  kissed  to  life  anew, 

Shook  of?  the  glistening  drops  of  dew, 

And  Nature,  clad  in  bright  array, 

Sang  welcome  to  the  new-born  day, 

'Twas  then,  with  noise  and  much  display, 

A  crowd  of  students,  grave  and  gay, 

Each  one  impelled  by  wise  ambition, 

Went  forth  to  see  the  Exposition. 

Professors,  too,  their  presence  lent, 

With  wisdom  true  and  good  intent, 

To  dignify  the  glad  procession, 

And  keep  the  students  from  transgression. 

The  cars  were  crowded,  and  'twas  vain 

To  try  a  vacant  seat  to  gain ; 

And  so  the  boys  were  quite  content 

To  stand,  and  give  their  feelings  vent 

In  talking  gay  and  merry  song, 

While  slowly  moved  the  cars  along. 

Arrived  in  Raleigh  they  sprang  out 

With  beating  heart  and  gladsome  shout, 

Rejoiced  with  feeling  next  to  glee 

That  they  from  dusty  cars  were  free. 

Dispersed  in  groups  of  two  or  three, 

They  wandered  off  strange  sights  to  see. 

Some  sauntered  through  the  halls  of  State, 

Where  men  with  zeal  and  learning  great 

Oft  meet  in  council  grave  and  wise, 

Laws  for  the  people  to  devise. 

While  others  sought  the  convict's  cell, 

Or  paused  to  hear  the  maniac's  yell, 

Or  lingered  in  the  thoroughfares 

Where  men  were  selling  numerous  wares. 


But  soon  recalled  from  all  beside, 
They  sought  the  cars  again  and  hied 
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To  see  the  wondrous  exhibition 
Of  products  at  the  Exposition. 
But  here,  alas  I  our  powers  fail, 
And  words  appear  of  no  avail, 
When  we  but  faintly  would  portray 
The  grandeur  of  that  great  display. 
Amazed,  enchanted,  half  aghast, 
We  wandered  through  the  building  vast, 
Till  lost  as  o'er  us  new  scenes  burst, 
We  knew  not  where  we  started  first, 
just  here  arranged  by  careful  hand 
Appear  the  products  of  the  land. 
Here  corn  and  cotton,  oats  and  rice, 
Wheat  and  potatoes,  large  and  nice,, 
All  kinds  of  grasses,  pease,  and  rye, 
Tobacco  green  and  brown  and  dry, 
And  all  things  else  that  soils  produce 
For  ornament  as  well  as  use, 
Are  made  to  blend  in  such  profusion 
That  we  are  forced  to  this  conclusion  : 
No  other  State,  no  other  land 
Can  richer  soils  or  fruits  command. 

Quite  tired  of  this,  yet  pleased  withal, 

We  go  to  view  Machinery  Hall. 

Here  rollers,  wheels,  machines,  and  steam 

Are  roaring  like  old  Neptune's  team, 

That  sweeps  with  awful  majesty, 

O'er  all  the  highways  of  the  sea. 

Enwrapt  in  breathless  awe  we  pause 

To  think  of  Him,  the  great  First  Cause, 

Who  fashioned  man  and  gave  him  skill 

To  tame  material  force  at  will. 

Machinery  of  every  kind 

In  great  abundance  here  we  find, 

Attesting  Carolina's  skies 

Smile  over  men  of  enterprise. 

And  that  her  sons  can  proudly  stand 

As  peers  and  heroes  in  the  land. 

Then  moving  on  we  next  behold 
The  treasures  which  her  soils  unfold. 
Here  specimens  of  precious  ore, 
Dug  from  her  rich,  exhaustless  store, 
Diverse  in  form  and  size  and  worth, 
All  show  that  buried  in  the  earth, 
Untouched  by  man,  unseen,  unknown, 
Lie  priceless  gems  by  God's  hand  strewn. 
Again  the  plants  before  us  rise 
Which  doctors  for  their  virtues  prize, 
And  trees  of  every  size  and  kind 
In  which  there's  use  or  strength  combined, 
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E'en  from  the  lofty  eastern  pine 

Exuding  tar  and  turpentine, 

To  western  oaks  and  walnuts  rare, 

The  North  State's  varied  wealth  declare. 

We  pause  again  where,  side  by  side, 

Art's  skill  by  Nature's  forms  is  tried  ; 

Where  genius  stirred  by  noble  goal 

Pours  forth  the  gushings  of  its  soul; 

Where  portraits,  paintings,  maps  and  charts 

Complete  in  whole,  unique  in  parts, 

All  blended  with  artistic  hand 

Proclaim  the  genius  of  our  land. 

But  here  we  pause  ;  the  effort's  vain 
One-half  the  wonders  to  explain. 
From  Albemarle,  from  Cherokee, 
From  Chatham,  Randolph,  and  Davie, 
From  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west, 
From  ocean  surge  to  mountain  crest, 
The  North  State's  sons  her  treasures  bear, 
Arranged  with  skill  and  patient  care. 
As  on  we  go  new  beauties  rise, 
Till,  lost  in  awe  and  glad  surprise, 
Our  bosoms  swell  with  manly  pride  ; 
Yes:  proud  are  we  that,  side  by  side, 
With  other  States  the  North  State  stands, 
And  proud  again  that  on  her  hands 
Appears  no  guilt,  no  stain  to  shame, 
No  broken  trust  to  mar  her  fame. 

Now  we  would  turn  awhile  to  view 
The  treasures  of  our- State  anew. 
We  leave  her  soils,  and  fruits,  and  ores, 
Abandon  all  her  boundless  stores, 
To  view  awhile  the  purest  gem 
That  decks  our  fair  State's  diadem. 
'Tis  not  her  gold,  her  wealth,  her  might, 
That  make  the  North  State's  fame  so  bright ; 
But  'tis  her  women.    Through  sad  years 
Of  war  they  toiled  with  hopes  and  fears ; 
With  more  than  Spartan  mother's  will 
They  urged  their  brothers  on  until 
The  star  that  guided  on  brave  Lee 
Had  sunk  as  in  a  stormy  sea. 
And  since  the  war  their  efforts  true 
Have  given  zeal  and  courage  new 
•To  make  the  men  have  active  minds 
In  industries  of  various  kinds, 
Till  now  this  Exposition  grand 
Attests  the  wealth  that's  in  our  land. 
Within  these  halls,  and  all  around, 
The  ladies  of  the  State  are  found. 
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From  colleges  and  schools  they  come, 
Or  from  the  happy  rural  home. 
Here  mingling  in  one  merry  throng, 
They  gayly,  grandly  move  along. 

And  so  we've  wandered  all  the  day 
Around  and  through  this  great  display 
To  find  at  last  the  effort  vain 
Its  untold  wonders  to  explain. 
And  now  since  evening  shades  have  come, 
Exhausted  quite  we'll  start  for  home, 
With  new  resolves  to  love  our  State, 
So  wealthy,  wonderful,  and  great, 
With  nobler  thoughts  and  grander  will, 
To  make  the  Old  State  better  still. 

POETA. 


TIME;  ITS  CHANCES  AND  CHANGES. 


To  tell  when  time  began,  how  long 
it  has  continued,  or  how  long  it  will 
continue,  will  not  be  attempted  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  but,  to  con- 
sider it  in  its  practical  relation  to  men 
and  things;  to  consider  the  chances 
which  it  offers  us  and  the  changes 
which  it  inevitably  brings  to  us,  is  the 
object  aimed  at.  And  yet,  in  think- 
ing or  writing  upon  this  subject,  there 
is  a  temptation  to  deal  in  the  abstract, 
to  speculate  upon  probabilities  and 
possibilities,  and  to  associate  in  our 
thoughts  time  measured  with  time 
never  beginning  and  never  to  end. 

While  there  is  abundant  proof  for 
dispelling  all  skepticism  on  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  Bible  account  of  crea- 
tion, there  is  still  a  wide  unbounded 
field  for  the  imagination  when  we 
think  of  time  in  its  broadest  relations. 
Not  satisfied  with  earth  and  its  daily 
scenes,  it  carries  us  back  beyond  the 
ages,  and  sets  us  as  it  were  upon  the 
barriers  of  the  world,  and  bids  us 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  morning 


stars  when  they  first  sang  together; 
bids  us  behold  the  sun  as  he  pours 
forth  his  first  stream  of  golden  light 
upon  creation's  early  morn,  and  bids 
us  see  the  planets  as  they  start  out  on 
their  fated  rounds  of  time.  And  dis- 
daining to  rest  even  here,  it  plunges 
us  into  the  eternal  depths  beyond, 
and  we  are  soon  overwhelmed  in  the 
immensity  of  eternity  past. 

If  we  attempt  to  fix  a  period  at 
which  the  great  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  worlds  did  not  exist  himself, 
we  are  more  than  lost  in  the  attempt; 
if  we  go  back,  in  our  imagination,  be- 
yoncl  the  foundation  of  the  worlds, 
and  calculate  as  far  back  in  years  and 
thousands  of  years  as  the  mathemati- 
cal skill  of  man  will  carry  us,  and  then 
only  remember  that  still  beyond  that 
there  must  have  been  a  fathomless  and 
never  beginning  eternity,  in  which 
existed  a  great  and  eternal  Supreme 
Being,  we  cannot  but  realize  how  in- 
capable we  are  to  fathom  its  depths. 

We  are  told  too  that  there  will  be 
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a  time  when  time  itself  shall  be  no 
longer;  when  all  that  men  have  ac- 
complished, can  accomplish,  or  ever 
will  accomplish,  shall  be  left  with  the 
dead  and  unchangeable  past,  and  the 
cycles  unmeasured  shall  roll  on  for- 
ever. 

Time  is  the  middle  ground  between 
these  two  vast  extremes  ;  the  domain 
of  human  existence,  and  the  stage  of 
human  action.  The  three  familiar 
divisions,  past,  present,  and  future,  in- 
clude all  time  from  the  day  when  God 
said  "  Let  there  be  light  and  there  was 
light,"  until  the  world  shall  be  startled 
by  the  announcement  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  that  1  Time  shall  be  no 
more." 

The  past,  though  it  contains  its  les- 
sons, is  irrecoverable.  Its  pages  are 
written,  and  upon  these  are  recorded 
the  actions  of  our  former  lives.  There 
men  effect  no  changes,  make  no  re- 
forms. One  moment  past  is  as  irre- 
coverably gone  as  the  forgotten  ages. 
The  past  stands  to  the  present  in  the 
relation  of  a  sage  adviser  giving  wis- 
dom and  warning  to  direct  the  enter- 
prises of  the  present. 

The  present  is  the  shortest  of  these 
divisions,  indeed  it  might  be  termed 
the  boundary  line  between  the  past 
and  the  future,  since  passing  this  line 
the  future  is  instantly  converted  into 
the  past.  Though  the  shortest,  it  is 
the  most  important.  It  is  just  that 
we  should  show  regard  for  the  tri- 
umphs and  achievements  of  men  of 
former  times.  There  is  no  better  in- 
dex to  a  nation's  character  than  its 
reverence  for  the  past  heroes  and  the 
tribute  paid  to  its  honored  dead  ;  but 
the  deeds,  thoughts,  and  words  of  the 
present  must  determine  the  character 


and  eternal  destiny  of  each  actor  in 
life's  eventful  drama.  Its  livingthemes 
and  stirring  issues  call  upon  us  to  act, 
and  to  act  in  the  living  present. 

The  future  is  the  realm  of  hope. 
It  beckons  us  on  to  nobler  and  better 
things.  The  condition  of  no  one,  per- 
haps, is  so  wretched  that  he  does  not 
hope  for  something  better  in  the  fu- 
ture. No  drunkard,  I  presume,  has 
ever  fallen  so  low  but  that  in  his  sober, 
serious  moments  he  has  resolved  to 
quit  the  hated  habit  of  intemperance, 
and  in  the  future  to  live  a  happier 
and  better  life. 

Time,  though  really  the  same  to  all, 
appears  very  different  to  men  in  dif- 
ferent conditions.  Some  talk  of  the 
shortness  of  time,  others  of  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  hours  wear  away. 
The  boy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
looks  forward  to  its  close  and  counts 
it  a  long  way  off.  He  is  impatient  ; 
his  brighest  and  happiest  days,  he  im- 
agines, are  to  be  realized  in  the  years 
that  lie  out  just  before  him.  He 
dreams  of,  and  longs  for,  the  time 
when  he  shall  lay  aside  his  boyish 
toga  and  assume  the  garb  and  appear- 
ance of  sturdy  manhood.  But  how 
heavily  freighted  with  time  are  the 
years  that  are  carrying  him  on  to  what 
he  imagines  is  the  halcyon  period  of 
all  his  life,  when  he  shall  be  called  and 
considered  nothing  less  than  a  man  ! 
How  cruelly  long  does  even  a  week 
or  a  day  seem  to  him  when  the  next 
promises  a  feast  of  enjoyment ! 

But  ask  the  man  who  has  numbered 
his  threescore  years  and  ten  how  the 
days  are  passing;  ask  him  to  number 
the  years  of  his  existence,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  they  are  short,  that  the 
days  are  fleeting,  that  only  yesterday, 
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it  seems,  he  was  a  boy  prattling  around 
the  knees  of  his  mother,  and  to-day  a 
gray-headed  old  man.  Each  succes- 
sive year  of  his  life  seems  compressed 
into  a  shorter  space  of  time.  The 
years  come  and  go  "  as  a  tale  that  is 
told." 

Ask  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  from 
whom  the  very  life  and  light  of  the 
outside  world  have  been  shut  out  by 
the  walls  of  his  cell,  for  a  definition 
of  time,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  time 
is  cruel,  that  the  days  are  long  and 
lonely,  and  that  the  ten,  fifteen,  or 
perhaps  twenty-five  years  for  which  he 
has  been  sentencecl  to  remain  there 
have  each  lengthened  out  almost  into 
a  life-time.  He  thinks  of  his  release 
and  then  of  the  long  weary  years  that 
must  pass  before  he  is  free,  and  what 
may  one  day  be  a  reality  now  seems 
only  a  faint  dream. 

But  not  only  in  the  dreams  of  boy- 
hood, or  the  sad  regrets  of  old  age,  or 
the  weary  longings  of  the  prisoner,  do 
we  see  the  effects  of  time.  Upon  the 
visage  of  every  human  being  are  seen 
its  traces,  either  in  developing  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  youth  or  in 
deepening  the  furrows  of  age.  No 
one,  I  presume,  has  lived  a  single  day 
who  at  the  close  of  that  day  has  not 
in  some  degree  undergone  a  change. 
As  surely  as  time  advances  changes 
follow  in  its  wake.  Each  day  leaves 
a  different  record,  each  year  adds  to 
the  world's  history  a  new  page,  each 
generation  develops,  in  some  respects, 
a  new  race  of  men. 

How  striking,  and  how  complete  are 
the  changes  often  wrought  by  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years!  We  are  told  of 
a  race  that  once  inhabited  the  land 
we  love  to  call  our  own,  who  roamed 


its  widest  plains,  and  climbed  its  high- 
est mountains,  unseen  and  unmolested 
by  the  pale  face  from  across  the  At- 
lantic. This  was  the  red  man's  home, 
here  he  lived  in  bounteous  plenty 
with  the  deer  and  the  buffalo,  and  en- 
joyed his  own  freedom  and  the  life 
suited  to  his  rugged  nature.  But  time 
has  brought  a  change.  Another  peo- 
ple now  live  where  the  proud  red  man 
once  lived.  The  bones  of  his  warriors 
have  mingled  with  the  soil  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  their  sister  States.  A  weak 
remnant  of  that  once  powerful  race 
remains  confined  to  almost  the  far- 
thest corner  of  our  country,  and  time 
only  will  tell  their  future  fate. 

What  but  time  could  have  bound  so 
firmly  the  fetters  of  ignorance  around 
the  stao-o-erinp;  millions  of  Mohamme- 
dans  in  the  East?  It  certainly  could 
not  have  been  the  purity  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  for  a  more  cor- 
rupt and  absurd  creed  was  never 
palmed  off  on  the  credulity  of  man. 
The  false  teachings  of  Mohammed, 
strengthened  and  nourished  by  the 
lapse  of  years,  have  established  cor- 
rupt institutions  in  almost  every  city 
in  the  East.  With  the  accumulated 
power  of  Christianity  and  science,  the 
missionary  is  laboring  to  dispel  this 
cloud  of  superstitious  ignorance,  but 
so  firmly  fixed  and  so  deeply  rooted 
are  these  principles  in  the  sympathies 
of  that  people,  that  he  is  continually 
met  with  the  scorn  of  misguided  sin- 
cerity. Time  alone  could  build  such 
a  Babel  of  indifference,  and  time  only 
can  penetrate  its  solid  structure. 

' 1 4  Many  an  age  will  come  and  go, 
Many  a  tide  will  ebb  and  flow,' 

on  its  sun-stricken  shores  ere  the  song 
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of  the  Mussulman  shall  cease  in  its 
valleys  or  the  name  of  Allah  be  ban- 
ished from  its  temples." 

The  teachings  of  Confucius  were  at 
first  implanted  in  the  minds  of  a  few 
Chinamen.  If  Truth  had  met  and 
contended  with  the  corruptions  of 
these  principles  then,  Chinese  gods 
and  the  darkness  of  Chinese  supersti- 
tions might  to-day  have  been  things 
long  forgotten.  But  extended  and 
strengthened  by  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries, Confucianism  holds  in  almost  im- 
penetrable darkness  its  millions  of 
heathen  Chinese.  Gradually  are  these 
long  forged  chains  of  vice  and  igno- 
rance being  broken,  but  we  can  trust 
their  complete  severance  only  to  time 
combined  with  missionary  zeal  and 
the  blessings  of  a  kind  Providence. 

While  it  is  true  that  time  weaves  in 
the  web  of  life  some  dark  pictures 
and  heavy  veils,  it  is  also  true  that  it 
reveals  its  brighter  colors  and  redeem- 
ing features.  No  one  who  loves  free- 
dom and  enjoys  its  blessings  can  con- 
trast the  condition  of  oppressed  hu- 
manity with  America's  free  people, 
and  not  rejoice  in  the  change  which 


has  substituted  for  wild  woods  and 
wilder  savages,  the  cultivated  fields 
and  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  this 
our  own  country. 

But  while  this  is  a  world  of  change, 
we  might  do  well  to  remember  that  it 
is  not  a  world  of  chance.  It  was  not 
by  accident  that  a  Franklin,  a  New- 
ton, and  a  Stephenson  made  names 
that  will  be  handed  down  through  the 
ages.  Through  their  tireless  efforts 
have  the  world's  truly  great  men 
achieved  their  greatness.  A  few  men 
by  mere  chance  have  occupied  high 
positions,  but  have  generally  held 
them  without  great  distinction. 

Life  is  an  ocean  upon  which  our 
bark  of  human  existence  is  launched. 
Without  an  effort  the  tide  shall  carry 
us  on;  but  who  can  tell  where  we  will 
anchor?  If  the  quick-sands  and  the 
eddies  are  to  be  shunned,  and  the 
harbor  safely  reached,  there  must  be 
a  purpose  in  the  soul,  and  a  hand  at 
the  helm.  Then,  if  changes  come, 
and  waves  rise  high,  as  they  must  do, 
let  them  so  far  as  possible  subserve 
our  purposes  in  life.  J.  J.  H, 
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A  failure  in  one  enterprise  fre- 
quently originates  success  in  another. 
The  failure  of  the  State  Fair  of  1883* 
followed  by  the  enthusiasm  aroused 
on  account  of  the  splendid  display  of 
the  products  of  North  Carolina  at  the 
Boston  Exposition,  originated  the 
State  Exposition  of  1884,  which  was 
in  progress  at  Raleigh  during  the  past 


month.  When  the  idea  of  the  Expo- 
sition was  first  suggested,  few,  if  any, 
hoped  that  the  enterprise  would  meet 
with  the  success  which  it  attained. 
A  great  many  people  of  the  State 
looked  on  with  distrust,  and  expected 
failure,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  large  and  prosperous  counties 
were  not  represented  and  had  no  ex. 
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hibit  whatever — counties  which  could 
have  added  materially  to  the  magnifi- 
cent presentation  made. 

Those  people  thought  of  North  Car- 
olina as  it  had  been  and  not  as  it  is 
and  will  be.  They  belong  to  that 
great  army  of  evil  prophets  and  de- 
structionists  for  which  our  State  and 
others  are  famous,  and  not  to  that 
small  band  of  faithful  workers  and  en- 
thusiastic constructionists  to  which 
North  Carolina  is  indebted  for  her 
station  in  the  front  rank  among  the 
States.  However,  those  who  saw  the 
Exposition  were  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  not  all  the  people  of  our 
State  had  been  idle  and  negligent,  but 
that  many  had  been  thoroughly 
aroused  to  undertake  something  wor- 
thy of  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  of  North  Carolina  ;  and 
the  result  was  a  surprise  and  a  delight 
to  our  own  people,  and  a  wonder  to 
strangers,  who  were  amazed  at  the 
magnitude  and  variety  of  the  exhibit. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  minute  de. 
scription  of  the  Exposition  in  an  ar- 
ticle of  suitable  length  for  The  STU- 
DENT, and  the  writer  will  not  attempt 
such  a  task.  The  Exposition  was 
an  elaborate  panorama  of  North  Car- 
olina's wealth,  resources,  beauties,  and 
possibilities.  It  was  a  great  exhibit 
of  a  great  State  ;  or  as  a  little  boy  de- 
scribed it,  "a  big  thing." 

Had  there  been  no  other  display 
made  than  that  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Department,  more  information 
could  have  been  obtained  in  regard 
to  the  general  products  of  the  State 
than  from  all  the  State  Fairs  since  the 
war.  And  when  we  consider  that  the 
many  counties  which  were  repre- 
sented had   carefully    collected  and 


brought  to  the  Exposition,  and  placed 
in  good  order,  every  variety  of  ma- 
chinery, agricultural  products,  miner- 
als, relics,  specimens  of  art  and  handi- 
work, the  conclusion  follows  that  such 
a  display  must  have  been  wrorth  much 
to  all  Who  haw  it. 

The  grandest  feature  of  the  Expo- 
sition, and  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  exhibit  made,  was  that 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  display,  which  had  made  a 
national  reputation  for  the  State  at 
Boston,  covered  much  space  in  the 
large  building,  and  consisted  of  the 
articles  exhibited  at  Boston  last  fall, 
with  many  and  varied  additions.  The 
'number  of  articles  in  this  depart 
ment  was  over  five  thousand,  em. 
bracing  phosphate  rocks,  iron  ores 
numerous  gold  ores,  coal,  specimens 
of  superb  building  stones,  from  the 
serpentine  to  the  polished  granite  and 
marble,  various  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  over  fifty  kinds  of  native 
woods,  marls  collected  from  over 
thirty  counties,  precious  stones  of 
thirty  or  more  distinct  varieties,  from 
diamonds  to  rubies,  and  from  the  or- 
dinary to  the  costliest  and  most  bril- 
liant ;  several  hundred  specimens  of 
manufactures,  embracing  cassimeres, 
silks  and  plaids,  numerous  specimens 
of  fishes,  aquatic  birds  and  animals, 
and  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  wines, 
and  farm  products.  Although  this 
exhibit  was,  as  it  should  have  been, 
the  most  precentious,  yet  it  in  no 
way  overshadowed  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
hibit made  by  the  counties  and  pri- 
vate parties. 

Many   persons    were   forcibly  im. 
pressed  with  the  display  of  the  Albe- 
I  marie  section,  with  its  fine  specimens  of 
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fishes,  mounted  birds,  cereals,  hay, 
fruits,  vegetables,  wines,  and  brandies. 
The  variety  of  timber,  too,  in  this  dis- 
play, was  great  and  the  specimens 
thereof  fine,  especially  in  size,  as  one 
would  conclude  from  the  office  made 
from  a  hollow  tree  over  40  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. 

The  space  allowed  this  section  was 
the  largest  occupied  by  any  associa- 
tion of  counties  in  the  building,  and 
the  manner  of  decoration  was  quite 
novel,  and  altogether  different  from 
any  other  at  the  Exposition. 

There  were  many  county  and  pri- 
vate displays  which  deserve  special 
mention,  but  which  must  be  omitted 
in  this  article.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  in  the  grand  display  of  the  ma- 
terial wealth  of  the  State,  all  sections 
were  represented — north,  east,  south 
and  west. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
mention  the  numerous  farm  products 
exhibited,  ranging  from  the  most  in- 
significant thing  grown,  to  the  finest 
grains,  and  bright  tobacco,  bringing 
fabulous  prices.  They  extended  over 
a -great  area  of  the  main  building,  and 
showed  that  North  Carolina  was  in- 
deed a  great  agricultural  State. 

And,  too,  there  were  large  rows  of 
looms  at  work,  manufacturing  the 
coarsest  fabrics  and  the  finest  silks  ; 
and  cigarette  machines,  knitting  ma- 
chines, and  various  other  kinds  were 
all  at  work,  and  lending  animation  to 
the  grand  display. 

In  fact,  the  fields  had  been  gleaned, 
and  the  products  thereof  gathered  to- 
gether, and  presented  in  striking  array, 
some  as  nature  made  them,  others 
changed  and  improved  by  industry 
and  art ;  the  seas,  rivers,  bays,  and 


sounds  had  been  called  upon  for  their 
specimens  of  food  and  treasure  :  the 
forests  had  been  explored,  and  their 
beauties  and  utility  brought  forth ; 
the  earth  had  been  robbed  of  its  gems 
and  valuables  ;  and  everything  indica- 
tive of  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and 
wealth  of  our  State  had  been  gathered 
together  by  energy,  industry,  and  en- 
terprise, and  brought  to  the  Exposi- 
tion and  exhibited  in  one  view  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  people  and  stran- 
gers also. 

And,  too,  the  works  of  art,  painting, 
crayoning,  needle-work,  and  crochet- 
ing, of  every  variety  and  description, 
graced  the  various  county  displays, 
and  the  taste  and  handiwork  of  woman 
were  shown  on  every  hand  and  in 
every  notable  exhibit,  giving  beauty, 
symmetry,  and  loveliness  to  the  fruits 
and  creations  of  man's  work  and  ge. 
nius.  No  one  who  attended  the  Expo- 
sition could  fail  to  feel  gratified  at  the 
result,  and  at  the  wonderful  display  of 
North  Carolina's  resources  and  possi- 
bilities. 

It  has  inspired  the  people  and  even 
our  boldest  business  men  with  fresh 
courage  ;  and  it  will  tell  wonderfully 
in  the  future  development  of  the 
State,  not  so  much  by  bringing  for- 
eign capital  into  the  State,  as  because 
it  has  taught  North  Carolinians  what 
they  are  and  may  become. 

When  one  takes  the  cars  on  the 
"  Mullet  "  road  at  Morehead  City,  and 
rides  to  the  terminus  of  the  Ducktown 
branch  of  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad,  he  gets  some  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  the  territory  of  the  State ; 
and  when  he  remembers  that  this  ter- 
ritory embraces  the  best  latitudes  on 
the  globe,  he  ought  not  to  be  so  much 
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surprised  at  having  seen  the  magnifi- 
cent industrial  panorama  that  was 
made  by  such  a  State. 

Most  of  our  reading  people  knew 
that  the  State  contained  what  was 
shown,  but  when  it  was  massed  to- 
gether before  their  eyes  it  was  stu- 
pendous to  behold,  and  all  were  sur- 
prised at  what  they  saw. 

The  attendance  of  the  people  at  the 
Exposition  was  large  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  its  continuance,  aver- 
aging, according  to  the  opinion  of 
reporters,  about  S,ooo  per  day.  Some 
days  the  people  were  there  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  crowd  in  attendance 
during  the  entire  Exposition,  both  as 
to  behavior  and  intelligence,  was  an 
honor  to  any  State  or  any  people. 

The  attendance,  however,  was  by  no 
means  as  large  as  it  should  have  been, 
for  only  about  one-half  of  the  coun- 
ties were  represented  by  exhibits ; 
hence  the  people  of  the  counties  which 
failed  to  contribute  to  the  display  did 
not  come  as  they  would  have  done 
had  they  felt  a  personal  interest  and  a 
county  pride.  These  counties,  doubt- 
less, now  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  they,  with  all  the  counties  of 
the  State,  will  again  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  what  they  are  and  what 
they  can  do,  and  if  such  an  opportu- 
nity should  be  given,,  they  would 
eagerly  embrace  it  and  enthusiastically 
respond.  When  such  a  time  will  be 
given  I  know  not,  but  hope  it  will  not 
be  too  far  in  the  future,  for  such  an 
event  would  undoubtedly  eclipse  the 
Exposition  of  1SS4.  as  far  as  it  eclipsed 
the  State  fairs  of  the  past. 

The  effect  of  the  Exposition  upon 
the  development  of  the  State's  re- 
sources, as  well  as  of  State  pride,  will 


necessarily  be  potential,  for  no  native 
bcrn  North  Carolinian  could  see  what 
was  on  exhibition  without  feeling 
that  his  mother  State  was  a  great  one, 
and  that  he  was  called  upon  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  make  her  an  example 
of  the  Nation's  wealth,  honor,  and  in- 
telligence. 

Every  true  North  Carolinian  feels 
prouder  of  his  State  to-day  than  he 
did  a  year  ago,  and  that  pride  has 
been  brought  about  largrelv  and,  in 
fact,  mainly  by  the  Exposition,  which 
was  eminently  a  State  institution.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  such  pride  will 
continue  to  rise,  for  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  the  advancement  and  develop- 
ment of  any  State  is  the  want  of  State 
pride. 

The  great  trouble  with  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  most  of  the  Southern 
States,  has  been  this  want  of  State 
pride,  the  failure  of  the  people  to 
think  of  their  State  as  they  ough} 
to  think. 

This  neglect  has  been  brought  about 
mainly  through  ignorance,  for  it  has 
been  only  of  recent  date  that  the  his- 
tory of  North  Carolina  and  its  great 
advantages  have  been  taught  the 
people. 

While  oftentimes  it  is  said  "  in  ig- 
norance there  is  bliss,  yet  as  a  rule  it 
is  certainly  true  that  in  ignorance 
there  is  poverty,  shame,  and  ruin.  In 
this  particular,  however,  North  Caro- 
lina is  fast  changing,  as  are  many  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  future 
presents  a  bright  and  hopeful  appear- 
ance. 

Another  effect  of  the  Exposition 
will  doubless  be  to  injure,  if  not  en- 
tirely destroy,  the  State  Fair.  We 
may  safely  assert  that  the  State  Fair, 
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as  formerly  conducted,  will  never 
again  command  the  attention  and 
respect  of  the  entire  people  of  the 
State.  The  non-representation  of  so 
many  counties  during  the  Exposition, 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  were  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  failure  of  the  Fair  for  the 
past  few  years. 

It  is  not  only  in  North  Carolina  that 
State  fairs  have  had  their  day,  but 
also  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  where  agriculture  and  manu- 
facture are  more  nearly  reduced  to  a 
science  and  commerce  has  made  the 
greatest  strides.  In  those  States  man- 
agers of  fairs  no  longer  rely  upon  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  manufac- 
tories, and  the  curiosities  of  the  work- 
shop to  draw  the  people,  but  political 
candidates,  circuses,  and  various  other 
expedients  are  brought  in  and  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  to  attract  the  mul- 
titude;  and  these  are  but  evidences 
that  past  methods  have  ceased  to  be 
effective,  that  enough  cannot  be  got- 
ten together  under  the  old  plans  to 
convince  the  people  that  they  should 
stop  their  work  and  go  to  see  the  hogs, 
chickens,   horses,    cattle,   and  such 


things  as  are  generally  exhibited  at 
State  fairs. 

The  people  do  not  see  enough  in 
the  quid  pro  quo,  and  hence  the  crowd 
at  such  fairs  is  generally  slim  and  the 
premiums  scant :  and  when  the  ex- 
hibitor gets  his  stock  and  produce 
home  he  finds  that  he  has  many  di- 
plomas but  few  dollars,  to  pay  for  his 
expenses  and  trouble.  Strong  appeals 
may  be  made  to  the  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  of  the  exhibiter,  but  the 
memory  of  freight  bills  and  diplomas 
are  with  him  still,  and  in  this  practical 
business  age,  in  the  contest  between 
patriotism  and  the  dollar,  in  the  long 
run,  the  dollar  oftener  wins. 

Hence  we  say  that  indications  seem 
to  point  to  the  disorganization  and 
abolition  of  the  ordinary  State  fairs. 

Newr  methods  of  interesting  the 
people  must  be  adopted.  The  Expo- 
sition, we  think,  was  a  departure  in  that 
direction,  and  from  it  will  be  learned 
many  lessons  for  future  guidance  ;  and 
from  it  we  hope  will  arise  a  new  en- 
thusiasm among  our  people,  and  a 
strong  determination  to  push  forward 
and  reap  the  rewards  that  belong  to 
a  resolute  purpose  and  an  unconquer- 
able energy.  J.  N.  H. 
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HUR-RYING  THROUGH  COLLEGE. 


There  seems  to  be  a  growing  ten- 
dency among  students  to  rush  through 
college  like  a  flash.  They  think  they 
can  swallow  the  whole  course  at-  one 
gulp.  The  idea  of  their  remaining  at 
college  four  or  five  years,  knowing  as 
much  as  they  do  already,  seems  pre- 
posterous. They  act  as  if  the  world 
could  not  get  along  without  them. 
The  idea  possesses  them  that  a  short, 
easy  curriculum  is  the  very  thing. 
And  more  than  that,  who  ten  years 
from  now  will  know  whether  you  took 
the  A.  M.,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  orB.  L.  ? 

People  will  find  it  out,  rest  assured, 
in  your  woful  deficiency  in  intelli- 
gence. Going  through  college  and 
obtaining  an  education  are  two  things, 
and  sometimes  very  different.  In 
the  flush  and  flow  of  youth  it  is  hard 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  long  years  of  se- 
vere mental  drill;  but  in  more  sober 
and  thoughtful  days  to  come  you  may 
rue  the  day  when  you  decided  to  take 
the  short  course.  Of  course  this  does 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  those 
who  are  pecuniarily  embarrassed. 
Some  boys  have  to  do  the  best  they 
can. 

But  the  point  is  this,  to  try  to  stop 
the  stampede  to  the  short  curricula. 
Many  who  start  for  A.  B.,  or  A.  M., 
become  discouraged,  have  a  bad  case 
of  the  blues,  and  finally  quit  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  take  up  something 
lighter.  No  doubt  some  few  ought  to 
quit  from  mental  disqualification  ;  but 
how  many  are  willing  to  admit  that 


they  can't  take  a  higher  degree? 
In  fact,  specialism  is  leading  to  super- 
ficiality. The  doctor  spends  only  a 
year  or  two  at  college  instead  of  fully 
preparing  himself  for  the  study  of 
medicine.  Hence,  for  lack  of  men. 
tal  training,  he  can  never  stand  in  the 
van  of  his  profession.  The  lawyer 
takes  a  little  law,  drops  his  collegiate 
studies,  gets  his  license,  and  is  lost  in 
the  mazes  of  obscurity.  The  young 
preacher  goes  home  after  staying  a 
year  or  two  at  college,  and  the  dear 
old  sisters  and  young  ones,  too,  tell 
him  that  he  can  preach  well  enough 
without  any  more  education.  He 
listens  to  the  pleasing  delusion,  and 
doesn't  go  back  to  college,  and  that's 
the  end  of  him. 

Instead  of  taking  a  short  course, 
these  take  none  at  all.  But  he  who 
can,  and  does  not  take  a  high  degree, 
is  recreant  to  his  duty.  The  crying 
need  of  the  times  is  educated  men, 
not  half-educated  ones.  In  every  de- 
partment of  life  trained  brain  is  above 
par  and  will  be,  so  long  as  so  many 
fail  to  train  theirs  by  hurrying  through 
college.  A.  T.  R. 


CONVERSATION. 


The  desire  to  excel  in  the  art  of 
conversation  is  more  excusable  than 
any  other  desire  which  is  dictated  by 
vanity.  Indeed,  it  is  a  commendable 
ambition,  and  one  which  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  A  person  may  possess 
many  other  notable  accomplishments, 
such  as  musical  talent,  an  extensive 
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and  varied  knowledge,  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  all  games  and 
plays,  without  having  an  opportunity 
of  using  them;  or,  he  may  be  totally 
deficient  in  all  these  attainments 
without  any  serious  danger  that  the 
deficiency  will  ever  be  remarked.  But 
there  is  always  an  occasion  to  exhibit 
the  powers  of  conversation,  and  a 
brilliant  talker  never  fails  to  amuse 
and  interest  his  audience,  no  matter 
how  prosy  they  may  be. 

None  are  happier  than  those  who 
have  the  enviable  power  of  engaging 
attention  wherever  they  go,  whose 
presence  is  always  regarded  as  an  oc- 
casion of  pleasure,  and  whose  depart- 
ure is  lamented  as  a  withdrawal  of  en- 
joyment and  a  privation  of  all  which 
inspires  gaiety.  It  is  a  quality  all  de- 
sire ;  every  one  endeavors  to  make 
himself  as  agreeable  in  society  as  he 
possibly  can.  No  one  wishes  to  play 
the  part  of  a  mummy,  to  sit  silent 
and  immovable,  as  if  afraid  to  open 
his  mouth,  lest  the  hinges  of  his  jaw- 
bone should  grate,  or  lest  he  should 
catch  cold  from  unusual  exposure.  Con- 
versation, in  maintaining  a  rational 
intercourse,  is  one  of  our  principal 
distinctions  from  the  brute  creation. 
It  is,  indeed,  claimed  by  some,  that 
birds  and  beasts  in  their  wild  state 
really  understand  each  other  by  the 
peculiar  chirps  and  sounds  which  they 
utter;  and  that  household  dogs  and 
cats  have  each  a  peculiar  language 
like  different  nations  of  people.  Al- 
lowing this,  it  may  be  properly  sup- 
posed that  the  mocking  bird  has  as 
fine  an  ear  for  his  own  gay  wood-notes 
as  any  expert  vocalist  has  for  the  most 


beautiful  air ;  and  that  the  crickets  on 
the  hearth  chat  as  intelligibly  as  the 
family  circle  around  it.  Whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  we  may  justly  consider 
those  whose  tongues  do  not  seem  to 
be  guided  by  reason,  and  who  do  not 
converse  like  human  creatures,  as  im- 
itating the  language  of  brutes.  The 
j  comparison  between  chatterers  and 
I  monkeys,  between  praters  and  birds 
can  be  appreciated  at  once.  There 
are  human  growlers  and  snarlers  who 
are  justly  classed  with  hogs  and  dogs; 
and  the  screech-owl  complainers  are 
seen  on  every  hand. 

Perhaps  no  style  of  ordinary  con- 
|  versation  is  more  universally  enjoyed 
than  the  narrative.     If  a  person  has 
stored  his  mind  with  little  occurrences 
slight   anecdotes,  and  amusing  inci_ 
i  dents,  he  can  always  entertain  his  au_ 
j  dience.  Almost  every  one  is  delighted 
with  the  recital  of  personal  history  of 
celebrated  characters;  because  almost 
j  every  man  is  more  or  less  interested 
I  in  such    characters,  and  always  has 
some  desire  to  oppose  or  to  assist  a 
!  rising  man.    A  hearer  in  one  place 
fits  himself  to  become  a  speaker  in 
another;   and    although   he  cannot 
transport  the  genial  wit  without  evap- 
oration, yet  he  can  relate  the  various 
incidents  of  the  story  and  relate  them 
with  success  to  some  other  society  of 
friends: 

Then,  the  art  of  agreeable  conversa- 
tion is  one  which  is  desirable  and 
which  ought  to  be  cultivated.  We 
offer  no  suggestions  ourselves,  but 
only  refer  to  the  imprtance  of  it,  and 
recognize  brilliancy  in  it  as  one  of 
'  "the  best  gifts."  W.  C.  A. 
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"  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR." 


A  recent  issue  of  a  literary  weekly 
devotes  four  columns  to  notices  of 
children's  books.  Juvenile  publica- 
tions are  a  late,  but  important,  addi- 
tion tb  the  world  of  letters.  Scores 
of  gifted  men  and  women  esteem  it  no 
mean  labor  to  bestow  their  talent  in 
the  delight  and  instruction  of  child- 
hood. Fairy  tale,  legend,  and  myth, 
history,  science,  and  travel— all  done 
in  the  language  of  youth  and  aglow 
with  the  youthful  spirit— add  new 
sweetness  to 

"  The  sunlight  of  our  early  days/' 

This  care  for  the  intellectual  life  of 
children  is  only  one  phase  of  a  widely 
prevalent  sentiment  that  distinguishes 
modern  life  from  the  ancient.  Stu- 
dents of  the  literatures  of  antiquity 
have  often  been  struck  with  the  ab- 
sence of  allusions  to  the  home  life  and 
the  period  of  childhood.  Such  allu- 
sions are  very  rare,  and  when  made 
they  want  the  fond  memory  of  inno- 
cent joys  that  characterizes  the  fre- 
quent allusions  of  modern  writers  to 
their  early  life.  Writers  so  domestic 
and  voluminous  as  Cicero,  Vergil,  and 
Horace,  do  not  once  refer  to  the  ex- 
istence of  their  mothers.  We  shall 
search  in  vain  for  a  little  Greek  Cow 
per  "pricking  into  paper  with  a  pin," 
the  "tissued  flowers"  of  his  mother's 
vesture,  who  "the  while  would  softly 
speak,  and  stroke  his  head,  and  smile  ;" 
or  a  Roman  Wordsworth  recalling 
with  affection  the  season,  all  too  short, 
when  "  Heaven  lies  about  us." 

Occasion  for  surprise,  however,  will 
disappear  when  it  is  remembered  what 
the  actual  childhood  of  those  old  days 


was.  It  was  in  the  main  a  cheerless 
and  neglected  period,  and  had  no  as- 
sociations of  tenderness  or  romance. 
The  birth  of  a  child  was  not  necessa- 
rily an  occasion  of  family  joy,  and 
often  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
new-comer  would  be  allowed  even  a 
cold-hearted  reception,  or  doomed  to 
the  first  passing  stranger  or  to  death 
in  the  open  field. 

In  striking  and  most  happy  contrast 
with  this  gloomy  picture  is  that  Long- 
fellow has  made  in  the  poem  that 
bears  the  title  put  at  the  head  of  these 
remarks.  In  his  study  "between  the 
dark  and  the  daylight"  at  "the  chil- 
dren's hour,"  the  poet  hears  the  patter 
of  little  feet  in  the  chamber  overhead, 
and  soon  detects  in  whispers  and 
merry  eyes  a  plot  to  take  him  by  sur- 
prise. 

"  A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 
A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall : 
By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle  wall. 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret 

O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair  ; 

If  I  try  to  escape  they  surround  me  ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses  ; 

Their  arms  about  me  intwine, 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 

In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine. 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti ! 

Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 
Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 

Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  ? 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 

And  will  not  let  you  depart, 
But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeons 

In  the  Round  Tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever, — 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day, 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  in  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away. 
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We  have  thus  inserted  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  poem  because  it  is  the 
best  representation  which  we  can  now 
recall  of  the  sentiment  of  the  modern 
world  about  childhood.  If  asked  to 
name  what  has  caused  this  great  trans- 
formation, we  should  say  the  wide 
prevalence  of  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  W.  L.  P. 


"KATIE."* 


On  a  certain  occasion  when  the  con- 
versation turned  on  dynamics,  a  lady 
asked  George  Stephenson,  the  great 
engineer,  what  he  considered  the  most 
powerful  force  in  nature.  "  I  will 
soon  answer  that  question,"  said  he. 
"  It  is  the  eye  of  a  woman  to  the  man 
that  loves  her.  It  will  draw  him  from 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth." 

That  mischievous  little  god  Cupid 
will  have  a  long  list  of  wounds  to  ac- 
count for — wounds  inflicted  from  his 
perch  in  a  dimple,  a  liquid  eye,  or 
sunny  hair.  But  there  shall  be  an 
equally  long  list  of  blessed  transfor- 
mations— Cinderellas  in  the  kitchen 
ashes  rising  at  his  word  happy  and 
decked  for  the  king's  feast.  In  Katie, 
the  pleasant  little  poem  before  us,  we 
have  an  illustration  of  this  wonder, 
working  power  of  love.  Katie  was 
an  English  maiden,  but  found  a  lover 
and  a  home  in  the  South.  Through 
some  "  unfamiliar  charm  of  face"  or 
"  some  English  sunshine,  warmth, 
and  air"  brought  with  her  from  her 
childhood's  home, — her  lover  cannot 
tell,  but  declares, 

"  She  seems  to  me,  go  where  she  will, 
An  English  girl  in  England  still." 


The  poet,  a  South  Carolinian,  dead 
now  some  twenty  years,  elaborates 
this  illusion  in  easy-flowing,  pict. 
uresque  verse.  Though  not  a  fourth 
so  long,  the  poem  reminds  us  of  the 
delightful  novelette  Harry.  It  is 
neatly  printed  and  illustrated  on  stiff 
paper,  and  is  in  a  tasteful  binding. 
It  is  issued  in  good  time  for  the  hol- 
iday season,  and  for  the  youth  whose 
heart  is  grown  sore  with  its  long-kept 
secret,  as  a  gift  it  may  prove  the  en- 
tering wedge  to  a  life  transformed 
and  brightened  by  another  Katie's 
charms.  W.  L.  P. 


WHAT  ONE  READS  WILL  TELL. 

Some  very  popular  literature  is  float- 
ing in  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
periodicals  at  present.  What  is  it? 
Surely  some  one  knows,  for  there  is  a 
vast  number  of  readers,  otherwise  but 
few  periodicals  could  survive.  True, 
some  papers  draw  their  greatest  in- 
come from  the  advertising  current,  but 
the  newspaper  must  be  read.  Some 
one  has  said  that  a  person  may  be 
judged  by  the  company  he  keeps  and 
the  literature  he  reads.  Then,  if  the 
literature  one  reads  is  shaping  the  in- 
dividual character,  it  is  likewise  shap- 
ing the  character  of  the  nation.  Hence 
it  is  highly  important  that  wholesome 
literature  should  be  selected  for  read- 
ing. Who  is  to  do  this?  The  reader? 
How  can  he  do  this  with  discretion 
when  he  subscribes  a  year  or  six 
months  ahead  of  time?  In  no  way 
except  by  relying  on  the  integrity  of 
the  editor  and  the  past  merit  of  his 
paper.  Will  editors  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  ask  high-toned  young 


*Katie.    By  Henry  Timrod.  New  York:  E.  J.Hale  &  Son. 
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ladies  and  gentlemen  to  fill  brilliant 
and  uncorrupted  minds  with  folly  and 
unwholsome  aspirations,  and  thereby 
stain  the  character  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  blot  out  the  hap- 
piness of  unborn  generations? 

The  editor  cannot  do  his  work  well 
unless  he  understands  the  relation  he 
sustains  to  his  readers.  He  not  only 
leads  opinion,  but  is  also  largely  an 
educator  and  creator  of  character. 
The  responsibility  of  such  a  position 
is  fearful.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that 
the  call  for  something  to  read  is  louder 
than  ever  before.  Let  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  supply  the  demand 
remember  that  quietness  may  reign  in 
the  flower  with  the  worm  at  the  root, 
and  nothing  but  untimely  decay  can 
follow,  and  that  in  like  manner  cor- 
rupt literature  will  inevitably  poison 
and  deform  the  mind  and  character, 
although  its  effects  be  not  at  once  ap- 
parent. E.  W. 


IF  YOU  WOULD  WIN,  WORK. 


He  who  wishes  to  meet  with  suc- 
cess in  any  study  must  work.  Knowl- 
edge is  not  acquired  by  folding  the 
arms,  shutting  the  eyes,  or  stopping 
the  ears,  but  by  the  vigorous  exercise 
of  those  noble  faculties  that  distin- 
guish man  from  the  lower  animals. 
The  mute  creation  knows  not  what 
powers  may  be  within  them,  for  their 
history  is  not  one  of  degeneracy  or  of 
advancement,  but  one  whose  bounds 
seem  to  have  been  established  at 
the  genesis  of  their  being  and  they 
pass  with  death  into  inanimate  matter. 
But  man  has  a  higher  and  nobler  des- 
tiny. -He  is  endowed  with  moral  and 
intellectual  powers — powers  that  lead 


|  him  on  from  triumph  to  triumph  un- 
til he  reaches  the    acme   of  human 
greatness.    With  all  these  powers  to 
i  guide  him  in  his  proper  sphere,  with 
all  the  aids  and  encouragements  that 
i  may  be  given  him,  his  life  will  be  a 
I  failure,  unless  he  rely  upon  self  and 
|  God  for  his  moral  and  intellectual 
:  culture      Nor  must  he  expect  in  a 
I  day,  month,  or  year  to  bring  out  in 
!  full  and  rounded  proportions  the  pow- 
;  ers  of  the  intellect  and  the  qualities 
i  of  the  heart,  but  it  must  be  the  work 
of  steady  and  unwearying  discipline. 
■  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  learning,  and  to  the  truthful- 
ness of   this   assertion   the  voice  of 
I  Euclid,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Thucyd- 
ides,  Erasmus,  Ben  jonson,  Hobbes, 
and  scores  of  others  used  to  testify 
in  living  accents.    Plotemseus  Lagos, 
king  of  Egypt,  one  day  asked  Euclid 
if  there  was  not  a  shorter  and  an  ea- 
sier way  to  the  knowledge  of  geom- 
etry than  that  which  he  had  laid  down 
in    his   Elements.      His    reply  was, 
"  There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry." 
Alexander  also  wished  to  learn  geom- 
etry  by   some    easier    and  shorter 
method,  but  was  told  by  his  preceptor 
that  he  must  travel  the  same  old  road 
which  was  equally  difficult  to  prince 
and   peasant.     Wealth   may  be  ob- 
tained by  unfair  means,  but  knowledge 
is  acquired  only  by  earnest  and  per- 
sistent efforts.     He  who  begins  life 
with  the  expectation  of  becoming  dis- 
tinguished in  any  profession,  without 
encountering  every  obstacle,  should 
sit  down  and  recall  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  been  the  leaders  in  their  re- 
spective callings,  and  see  how  many 
there  are  who  have  thus  become  dis- 
tinguished without  work. 
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The  idler  should  think  of  the 
"learned  blacksmith,"  Epictetus,  Ol- 
iver Cromwell,  and  others  who  have 
struggled  with  poverty,  but  by  con- 
tinual blows  made  their  way  to  the 
top,  and  try  to  realize  that  there  is 
still  room  at  the  top  for  him  who 
works. 

We  often  hear  students  say,  "O,  if 
I  could  buy  a  diploma  and  not  have 
to  work  so  hard  for  it !  "  Well,  young 
man,  you  are  only  fit  to  be  scape-goat 
for  other  students,  and  the  sooner  you 
shake    hands   with  your  room-mate 


and  depart  for  the  desert,  the  better. 
Remember  that  there  is  yet  need  for 
a  few  more  educated  men,  and  try  to 
be  ready  to  supply  this  need  when 
called  upon. 

"  An  infant  Hercules  may  strangle 
the  serpents  which  are  sent  to  destroy 
him,  but  the  sons  of  Laocoon  fall  an 
easy  prey  and  are  crushed  within 
their  circling  folds.  A  few  may  con- 
quer and  attain  to  greater  eminence, 
but  the  many  perish  and  are  buried  in 
oblivion!"  J.  B.  R 


CURRENT  TOPICS, 


Expositions. — They  are  all  the  go 
this  season.  Amid  the  excitement  of 
the  campaign  and  the  yelling  of  the 
rabble,  the  expositions  have  moved  on 
quietly  and  successfully.  Never  be- 
fore have  so  many  been  in  full  blast 
at  one  time  in  our  country.  The  Lou- 
isville Exposition  survives  from  last 
year,  though  not  quite  up  to  the  for- 
mer exhibit.  Just  up  the  Ohio  river 
Cincinnati  has  something  considera- 
bly more  than  a  side-show  going  on. 
Milwaukee,  too,  has  put  her  wares  up 
for  the  public  gaze.  The  electricians 
have  astonished  the  world  by  the 
splendor  of  their  display  at  Philadel- 
phia in  electrical  phenomena.  And 
the  Old  North  State  has  the  fever  too, 
and  has  hauled  out  her  boundless  re- 
sources from  forest  and  field,  moun- 
tain and  valley,  sea  and  land,  and  has 
been  having  a  gala  day  contemplating 
her  wealth  of  mineral,  soil,  fish,  and 
fowl,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  works  of 
art  wrought  by  fair  hands,  and  the 


products  of  the  genius  of  her  skilful 
sons.  The  contagion  has  spread  away 
down  to  the  "father  of  waters,"  and 
New  Orleans,  the  Queen  City  of  the 
South,  is  to  place  King  Cotton  on  his 
throne  over  a  marvellous  array  of  good 
things  from  his  kingdom  and  from 
others  as  well.  The  most  gigantic 
building  of  the  world  awaits  the  re- 
ception of  the  countless  host  of  valu- 
ables to  grace  the  occasion.  All  na- 
tions of  the  earth  will  vie  with  each 
other  in  making  this  the  grandest  ex- 
hibition ever  held.  The  signs  of  the 
times  seem  to  point  in  that  direction. 

The  history  of  expositions  is  quite 
interesting.  Beginning  with  Venice 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  they  have 
steadily  increased  in  magnitude  and 
utility  until  the  climax  was  reached  in 
the  great  Paris  Exposition  of  1878. 
The  New  Orleans  Exposition  will 
eclipse  even  this  mammoth  collection  m 
North  Carolina  will  transfer  the  most 
interesting  part  of  her  exhibit  to  New 
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Orleans.  Much  good  has  resulted 
from  these  great  fairs.  They  evidence 
a  new  civilization.  Besides  quicken- 
ing commerce  and  acquainting  people 
with  the  resources  of  their  own  and 
foreign  lands,  they  do  no  little  to  pre- 
serve amicable  relations  between  the 
nations.  Untold  benefits  have  ac 
crued  to  the  United  States  from  our 
great  Centennial,  and  much  is  antici- 
pated from  the  World's  Fair  at  New 
Orleans. 

The  Birmingham  Riot. — England 
is  having  some  of  the  spice  of  politi- 
cal life.  Matters  are  waxing  warm 
over  the  franchise  bill.  Recently, 
when  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  visited  Birming. 
ham  in  the  interest  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  the  Radicals  battered  down 
the  doors  so  as  to  enter,  and  then 
smashed  up  things  generally.  They 
drove  the  speakers  off  the  platform 
and  demolished  it.  The  mob  had 
everything  their  own  way  for  one  time 
at  least.  This  looks  rather  bad  for 
staid  old  England.  It  is  only  an  in- 
dication of  the  deep  undercurrent  of 
popular  feeling  in  opposition  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  House  of  Lords.— -This  ven- 
erable body  is  receiving  pelts  right 
and  left  from  the  English  masses. 
They  clamor  for  its  abolition  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  both  useless  and 
dangerous.  Recently  nearly  100,000 
workingmen  gathered  in  Hyde  Park 
to  listen  to  addresses  simultaneously 
from  nine  stands.  Weighty  questions 
pend  the  decision  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  upon  the  solution 
of  which  the  future  welfare  of  the 
country  hangs. 


The  Berlin  Conference  of  the 
Powers  on  the  Congo  question  will 
take  place  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 
England  has  at  last  reluctantly  given 
her  consent.  The  United  States  will  be 
represented  by  Mr.  Karson,  our  Ger- 
man minister,  who  will  likely  take 
sides  with  England,  Germany,  and 
France,  who  are  in  favor  of  restricting 
English  claims.  A  great  future  is 
looming  up  for  this  fertile  region.  A 
fertile  soil  and  salubrious  climate  hold 
out  great  inducements  to  the  greed 
and  avarice  of  the  nations. 

BELGIUM  has  been  the  seat  of  po- 
litical ferment  lately.  Education  seems 
to  be  the  bone  of  contention,  and  the 
contending  parties  have  been  gnawing 
at  it  right  vigorously.  Riots  have  oc- 
curred in  which  shots  have  passed 
quite  freely,  resulting  fatally  in  some 
instances.  The  people  are  determined 
that  the  priests  shall  not  have  control 
of  the  public  schools  as  they  have 
had  heretofore. 

The  Liberals  won  in  the  recent  elec. 
tion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
able  to  adjust  matters  more  amicably 
for  all  religious  beliefs. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore.— On  the 
26th  of  October  the  Hebrews,  the 
world  over,  united  in  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  this  Jew,  illustrious  for 
his  benefactions,  not  only  to  his  own 
people,  but  to  the  needy  and  distressed 
of  every  clime  and  every  nationality. 
His  philanthropy  is  all  embracing,  and 
it  is  very  fitting  that  Christians  as  well 
as  Jews  should  unite  their  congratula- 
tions on  this  memorable  event.  He 
has  been  overwhelmed  with  letters  of 
good  will  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A.  T.  R. 
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— The  public  schools  of  Florida 
have  increased  in  eight  years  from  672 
to  1,479. 

— It  is  said  that  there  are  twenty 
American  girls  pursuing  studies  at  the 
University  of  Zurich. 

—President  Kemp  P.  Battle  re- 
ports to  The  News  and  Observer  that 
there  are  216  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

— Cornell  University  has  re- 
cently received  an  endowment  fund  of 
$50,000  for  a  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 

— OBERLIN,  Ohio,  may  be  now  con- 
sidered one  of  the  largest  colleges  in 
America,  since  it  has  at  present  about 
1,500  students  in  all  departments. 

— The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  at 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  has  a  notable 
record.  It  has  had  only  four  princi- 
pals in  one  hundred  years. 

— The  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation is  doing  very  efficient  educa- 
tional work  among  the  negroes  of  the 
gouth,  the  Indians  of  the  west,  and  the 
Chinese  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

•  — We  commend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  all  persons  interested  in  the 
education  of  children  the  article  of 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  in  the  November 
North  American,  on  "  Half-time  in 
School." 

—  156  STUDENTS  have  been  enrolled 
at  Richmond  College,  and  the  number 
is  expected  to  be  larger.  No  barbar- 
ism, such  as  "  hazing  "  is  allowed  there, 
but  there  is  merriment  enough  derived 
from  better  sources. 
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— Fifty  of  the  freshmen  who 
passed  successfully  the  Harvard  en- 
trance examinations  failed  to  matricu- 
late, and  the  proportion  of  those  who 
thus  decline  admission  after  it  is 
granted  is  on  the  increase. 

— The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Edu- 
cational Fund  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City  in  the  early 
part  of  October.  At  that  meeting  it 
was  reported  that  the  disbursements 
during  the  last  year  amounted  to 
$59,995,  and  that  in  every  State  in  the 
South  education  is  steadily  growing  in 
popular  favor. 

— NATURE  cannot  be  studied  or 
learned  in  a  book  ;  you  must  go  to 
nature.  Hence  the  educational  value 
of  museums  and  the  actual  contact 
with  nature  in  laboratory  work.  And 
this  is  true  of  this  important  study 
not  only  in  college,  but  in  the  pre- 
paratory school,  where  this  idea  can 
be  carried  out  to  an  important  ex- 
tent. Let  the  pupil  perform  the  ex- 
periments with  his  own  hands. 

— The  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1882  has  just  been 
published.  It  is  too  bad  that  Congress 
should  withhold  the  publication  of 
such  valuable  reports  for  two  or  three 
years.  It  contains  much  information 
about  educational  institutions  of  all 
kinds,  common  schools,  higher,  and 
professional.  It  shows  also  a  gratify- 
ing advance  in  the  increase  of  college 
endowments. 
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— THE  public  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia are  not  numerous  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  number  of  students. 
96,000  children  are  growing  up  without 
schooling.  At  least  20,000  of  them 
do  not  go  because  there  is  no  room 
for  them. 

— THE  University  of  Edinburgh  has 
thirty-nine  Professorships,  eighteen  of 
which  have  an  income  of  $5,000  or 
more.    The  Professor   of   Anatomy  j 
gets  the  handsome  salary  of  $16,000,  j 
the  Professor  of  Greek  §6,500,  and  the  ] 
Professors  of  Latin  and  Mathematics 
$7,500.    These  figures  must  make  the 
ill-paid  Professors  of  our  American 
colleges  stare  with  amazement,  and 
will  perhaps  cause  them  to  strike  for 
higher  wages. 

— The  Texas  State  Department  of 
Education  will  have  photographs  of 
all  school-houses  and  colleges  in  the 
Commonwealth  on  exhibition  at  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition.  Texas  is  a 
wide-awake  State  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion. 

— NINETY-FIVE  students  have  made 
their  appearance  at  the  Theological 
Seminary.  The  States  most  largely 
represented  are  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina;  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  having  nineteen  each,  North 
Carolina  coming  next  witheleven. 

— THE  Virginia  State  Normal  School 
opened  in  Farmville  on  the  3rd  of  Oc- 
tober. Each  county  is  allowed  to 
send  at  least  one  State  student,  who 
must  be  examined  and  recommended 
by  the  County  Superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools.  Free  tuition  is  given  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State. 


— Of  the  eight  gentlemen  named 
;  as  the  faculty  of  Howard  College, 
Ala.,  one  is  "  Principal  of  Grammar 
School,"  and  three  others  arc  Assist-" 
ant  Professors  of  Elocution.  Is  El- 
ocution the  main  business  of  Howard  ? 

— The  Baptists  of  Florida  have  in 
contemplation  a  new  female  college, 
to  be  located  somewhere  in  the  orange 
belt.  Patronage  is  expected  from  the 
northern  visitors  who  make  Florida 
their  home  during  the  winter  season, 
in  connection  with  the  State  patron- 
age. The  standard  of  scholarshfp  will 
be  high,  so  as  to  compare  with  North- 
ern institutions  of  like  character. 

—The  Memorial  Hall  at  Chapel 
j  Hill  is  going   to    be   a  magnificent 
building.    It  is  of  brick,  an  irregular 
i  hexagon  in  shape,  with  an  inclined 
I  floor,  and    high   arched  ceiling  and 
central  sky-light.  The  outside  is  com- 
pleted.    It  is  expected  to  cost  some 
$25,000  or  $30,000.    It  stands  near  the 
present  chapel,  with  which  it  makes  a 
most  violent  contrast. 

— The  great  difficulty  is  always  to 
open  people's  eyes,  to  touch  their  feel, 
ings  and  break  their  hearts :  this  is  easy  ; 
the  difficult  thing  is  to  break  their 
heads.  What  does  it  matter,  as  long 
as  they  remain  stupid,  whether  you 
change  their  feelings  or  not?  You 
j  cannot  be  always  at  their  elbow  to 
I  tell  them  what  is  right.— JoJui  Ruskin. 

— Mr.  William  H.  Vaxderbilt 
has  given  $500,000  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York 
City.  Some  New-Yorkers  complain 
that  the  money  kings  of  the  metrop- 
olis have  strangely  neglected  its  char- 
itable  and    educational  institutions 
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in  the  distribution  of  their  gifts,  a  fact 
which  makes  all  the  more  noteworthy 
this  generous  action  of  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt. 

- — Is  not  grammar,  which  is  the 
philosophy  of  language  and  almost 
purely  abstract,  begun  in  our  schools 
too  soon  ?  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Taylor's 
experience,  recorded  in  January  and 
June,  is  typical:  "  Prepositions  are 
words  used  to  connect  words  and 
show  the  relation  between  them  ;  or, 
to  give  little  Joe  Miller's  or  some 
other  little  fellow's  version,  '  Pe'psi- 
tion  word,  used  c'nect  words  show 
'lation  'tween  'em.'  Showed  '  relation,' 
did  they?  And  what  relation? 
Blood  relation,  or  relation  by  marriage? 
And  so  we  puzzled  and  pondered 
and  passed  it  over,  and  learned  the  list 
that  went  like  a  flock  of  sheep  over  a 
wall,  'of,  to,  for,  by,  with,  in.'  " 


—NEVER  in  the  history  of  the  Co- 
lumbian University  have  there  been 
brighter  hopes  for  its  prosperity  than 
at  the  present.  The  increased  attend- 
ance over  the  same  time  last  year  in- 
dicates that  there  will  be  fully  500 
students  in  all  the  departments  this 
year.  The  Corcoran  School  of  Sci- 
ence, which  is  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  University,  has  been  added  re- 
cently, and  now  contains  nearly  90 
students.  The  policy  of  its  able  Presi- 
dent has  been  to  make  the  institution 
take  rank  with  the  foremost  colleges 
of  America.  The  policy  is  now  ma- 
turing. The  people  of  Washington 
point  with  genuine  pride  at  the  Uni- 
versity, at  its  beautiful  and  ornamen- 
tal structure,  and  compare  it  with  the 
great  Northern  schools  in  very  favora- 
ble terms. 
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— Lord  Tennyson  is  to  have  a 
new  drama  out  soon.  Becket  will  be 
the  hero. 

—  One  of  the  Rothschilds,  famous 
for  his  literary  taste,  is  compiling  a 
family  history. 

—Professor  Jowett  will  soon  fur- 
nish those  not  conversant  with  Greek 
a  treat  in  a  careful  translation  of  Aris- 
totle's Politics. 

—Wendell  Phillips  held  that 
making  jokes  was  one  of  the  "Lost 
Arts,"  the  Greeks  having  stolen  theirs 
from  other  nations,  and  we,  in  turn, 
getting  ours  from  the  Greeks.  Bran- 
der  Matthews  has  an  article  in  Long 
man  s  Magazine  on  this  subject. 


:     —Edward  E.  Hale,  who  has  in 
!  press  a  new  volume  of  Christmas  Sto- 
i  ries,  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular 
preacher  in  the  Unitarian  pulpit. 

— Proof  readers  of  humbler  pub- 
lications may  perhaps  find  comfort  in 
the  numerous  blunders  that  adorn  the 
pages  of  the  November  Eclectic. 

—Rev.  J.  J.  Lansdell  proposes  to 
begin  January  next,  at  Durham,  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  magazine  of 
32  pages,  to  be  entitled  The  Living 
Preacher.  Besides  containing  an  origi- 
nal sermon  and  other  matter  of  relig- 
ious interests,  it  will  devote  special 
attention  to  church  polity  from  the 
Baptist  standpoint. 
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— A  collection  of  500  volumes  of 
American  poetry  has  fallen  to  Brown 
University  from  the  estate  of  Senator 
Anthony.  The  collection  is  consid- 
ered the  best  ever  made. 

— APROPOS  of  the  fine  ornithologi- 
cal exhibit  at  the  N.  C.  Exposition, 
comes  Our  Birds  and  their  Haunts. 
This  is  a  popular  treatise  on  the  hab- 
its of  birds  in  Eastern  North  America. 
Their  habits  are  well  discussed. 

— THE  expression  "  once  in  a  way," 
which  occurs  twice  in  Mr.  Joseph  Hat- 
ton's  paper  in  the  current  Harper  s,  is> 
we  confess,  new  to  us.  We  gather 
from  its  connection  that  it  is  a  substi- 
tute for  "  once  in  a  while." 

— NOVELS  are  having  a  rush  this 
season,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
is  an  English  story,  The  House  of  the 
Marsh.  It  is  published  in  paper  form 
by  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.,  at  twenty- 
five  cents. 

— Some  very  important  letters  of 
Poe  will  be  published  for  the  first  time 
in  his  biography  in  the  "American 
Men  of  Letters"  series.  Much  light 
will  thus  be  shed  upon  some  incidents 
of  his  life  hitherto  unexplained. 

— Admiral  Porter  has  excited 
much  curiosity  by  his  plan  of  publish- 
ing his  novel,  Allen  Dari  and  Robert 
le  Viable.  It  is  about  naval  life,  and 
is  to  appear  in  nine  parts  of  100  pages 
each. 

— In  The  Story  of  Viteau  Mr.  Frank 
R.  Stockton  has  tried  to  tell  about 
the  times  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  in 
such  a  winning  manner  that  the  boys 
would  swallow  the  history  like  a  sugar- 
coated  pill.  He  has  shown  marked 
skill  in  his  endeavor. 


—  Tonkin,  or  Franee  in  the  Far  East, 
by  C.  B.  Norman,  is  a  timely  discus- 
sion of  French  cruelties  and  wrongs 
perpetrated  upon  the  Heathen  Chi- 
nee. The  work  evinces  careful  re- 
search and  accuracy  in  detail.  His 
tirade  against  the  French,  however,  is 
robbed  of  much  of  its  force  by  the 
recollection  of  the  English  opium  war 
on  China  and  the  invasion  of  Birmah. 
His  chief  complaint  seems  to  be  fear 
of  possible  danger  to  England. 

— JAMES  Payn,  in  Some  Literary 
Recollections,  gives  a  very  entertaining 
account  of  little  incidents  about  his 
contemporaries.  We  like  to  read  of 
the  haps  and  mishaps  of  a  literary  ca- 
reer, and  few  books  are  more  interest- 
ing than  well  gotten  up  "Literary 
Recollections."  Mr.  Payn  becomes 
quite  jocular  at  times,  and  recounts 
with  grim  satisfaction  the  annals  of 
his  school  days.  He  discloses  some  of 
the  secrets  of  editors,  their  joys  and 
pains.  He  makes  the  following  pleas- 
ant remarks  on  literary  men  : 

"  People  talk  of  the  vanity  of  au- 
thors; of  their  crying  out  'Whip  be- 
hind !'  when  some  poor  fellow  would 
hang  on  to  the  foot-board  of  the 
chariot  in  which  they  themselves  ride 
forth  so  triumphantly.  My  experience 
of  men  and  women  of  letters — which 
has  been  continuous,  and  extends  over 
thirty  years — is  that  for  kindness  of 
heart  they  have  no  equals.  I  have 
never  known  but  one  absolutely  offen- 
sive man  of  letters,  and  even  he  was 
said  to  be  pleasant  when  sober; 
though,  as  I  only  met  him  some  half- 
a-dozen  times,  and  his  habits  were  pe- 
culiar, I  never  had  a  fair  chance  of 
finding  him  in  that  condition/' 
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— Mr.  Black  seems  to  have  made  a 
failure  with  his  Judith  Shakespeare  in 
London,  and  not  to  have  reaped  a 
bonanza  as  he  hoped.  Some  copies 
have  been  returned  uncut. 

—Henry  James  calls  his  Little 
Tour  in  France  "  light  pages."  He 
still  appears  as  "the  sentimental  tour- 
ist ;"  this  is  the  same  role  in  which  he 
figured  in  Transatlantic  Sketches.  He 
finds  much  fault  with  French  accom- 
modations and  modes  of  trial.  In 
fact  he  was  crossed  on  every  hand. 
Everywhere  there  was  something  not 
to  his  liking. 

— One  of  the  remarkable  books  of 
the  day  is  Hindu  Philosophy  Popularly 
Explained,  by  Raw  Chandra  Bose,  a 
native  Hindu  and  a  Christian.  He 
is  said  to  be  very  impartial  in  his  state- 
ments of  Hindu  belief,  and  does  not 
present  this  pantheistic  faith  in  roseate 
hues  as  some  English  writers  have 
done.  Withal,  he  has  written  a  very 
readable  book. 

— Mr.  James  Payn.  in  Sonic  Liter- 
ary Recollections  (Harper  &  Bros.), 
elsewhere  mentioned,  says  of  his  Uni- 
versity Professors,  "  These  gentlemen 


were  not  merely  scholars,  but  men  of 
wide  human  sympathies,  to  whom  the 
particle  de  was  not  so  absorbing  as  to 
shut  out  all  interest  in  the  particle 

men." 

—Mr.  Francis  King  Carey  tells 
us  in  the  November  Princeton,  "  Give 
to  women  the  power  of  letters,  and 
you  have  given  up  the  contest.  The 
army  of  educated  women  is  growing 
to  vast  proportions.  It  will  become 
irresistible,  if  it  is  not  already  so.  [O 
Mr.  Carey,  whither  shall  we  flee  for 
safety?]  Hereafter  women  will  mould 
their  own  future." 

— The  opening  lecture  at  the  S.  B. 
Theological  Seminary  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus,  on  "  The 
Hymns  of  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
which  he  classed  thus:  I.  Hymns  of 
the  great  Evangelical  Movement  in 
the  Church  of  England;  2.  Of  the 
Oxford  Movement ;  3.  Of  the  Unita- 
rian Movement ;  4.  The  Missionary 
Movement;  5.  The  Temperance  Move- 
ment; 6.  The  Sunday  School  Move- 
ment; and  7.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Lay- 
preaching  Movement. 
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By  Alumni  Editor. 


The  American  Pearl.— At  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Mr. 
George  F.  Kunz,  of  Tiffany  &  Co., 
read  a  paper  on  the  American  pearl, 
describing  its  form,  color,  lustre,  and 
giving  a  list  of  the  localities  in  which 
it  is  found.  He  estimated  the  yield 
from  1881  to  1884  at  $17,500  worth. 


The  European  House-Sparrow 
must  go.  At  the  second  congress  of 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union, 
held  in  New  York,  September  30th- 
October  2d,  Dr.  J.  B.  Holder  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  committee,  on 
the  elegibility  of  the  European  house- 
sparrow  in  America.  Great  pains 
had  been  taken  to   secure  evidence 
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horn  those  who  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  "  naturalized  cxortic,"  and  af- 
ter the  large  returns  had  been  thor- 
oughly sifted  the  result  showed  over- 
whelmingly that  the  sum  of  its  inju- 
rious qualities  far  exceeds  and  can- 
cels the  sum  of  its  beneficial  qualities. 
The  report  was  endorsed  by  the 
Union.  This  bird  is  frequently  called 
the  English  sparrow.  The  verdict  of 
'  the  ornithologists  confirms  the  con- 
clusion which  the  people  at  large  had 
about  reached. 

Abstracted. — A  Chinese  proverb 
runs,  "  Here's  my  bundle,  here's  my 
umbrella;  but  where  ami?"  It  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  facts, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Gentleman 's  Mag- 
azine. A  late  Scottish  professor, 
passing  out  of  college  on  one  occa- 
sion, ran  against  a  cow.  Pulling  off 
his  hat  in  his  abtraction,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
madam  !  "  He  discovered  his  mistake 
at  once,  but  soon  afterwards,  under 
similar  circum  stan  ces,stumbled  against 
a  lady,  whom  he  greeted  with  this  re- 
mark, "  Is  that  you  again,  you  brute?  " 
One  day  he  bowed  to  his  own  wife  in 
the  streets,  remarking  as  he  did  so  that 
he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. On  another  occasion  he 
asked  a  stranger  in  the  street  to  di- 
rect him  to  his  own  house.  "  But 
you  are  the  Professor  !"  was  the  aston. 
ished  reply.  "  Never  mind,"  was  the 
reply;  "  I  don't  want  to  know  who  I 
am — I  want  to  know  where  the  Pro- 
fessor lives  !  " 

Kew  Gardens. — Caroline,  wife  of 
George  II.,  began  the  gardens.  They 
lie  on  the  Thames  7  miles  south-west 


of  London,  embrace  several  hundred 
acres,  and  contain  specimens  of  forest 
trees  and  plants  from  all  parts  of  the 
wide  world.  There  are  miles  of  glass 
houses  for  tropical  species,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  hot  water  pipes  causes  to  flour- 
ish luxuriantly  plants  which  without 
it  lead  but  a  sickly  life.  The  special 
work  now  done  at  Kew  is  the  raising 
of  plants  and  seeds  for  the  English 
colonies  and  other  countries.  Some 
remarkable  successes  have  been 
achieved  in  the  introduction  of  useful 
and  commercial  plants  in  the  British 
dependencies.  Colombian  barks 
have  been  propagated  in  India ;  cin- 
chona of  South  America,  in  Jamaica ; 
cork  oaks,  in  the  Punjab ;  rubber- 
yielding  plants  of  South  America,  in 
Ceylon  and  India ;  Liberian  coffee, 
in  several  of  the  Eastern  colonies  ;  and 
the  mahogany,  in  the  Old  World. 
This  last  has  been  raised  from  seed  at 
Kew,  and  has  found  a  place-  mong 
the  forest  trees  of  India,  Burmah,  and 
other  regions.  The  curator  of  Kew 
Gardens  is  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker,  es- 
teemed by  many  as  the  best  authority 
on  botany  in  the  world. 

Prevention  of  Hydrophobia. 
— French  science  may  indeed  claim  a 
new  title  to  the  gratitude  of  human- 
ity. While  granting  this,  we  do  not 
wish  to  rush  to  the  hasty  conclusion 
that  hydrophobia  is  to  be  banished 
from  our  midst ;  only,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve our  eyes  and  ears,  it  seems  that 
we  are  within  measurable  distance  of 
this  glad  state.  What  has  Pasteur 
done  ?  He  has — if  our  information 
be  accurate,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it — done  something  to  twen- 
ty-three dogs,  thereby  rendering  them  , 
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at  any  rate  for  a  time,  incapable  of 
suffering  from  rabies.  Side  by  side 
with  the  free  animals  he  has  placed 
others  which  may  be  regarded  as  ser- 
vile to  the  yoke  of  hydrophobia.  Of 
the  latter  series,  six  were  bitten  by 
mad  dogs,  three  of  them  becoming 
mad ;  eight  were  subjected  to  in- 
travenous inoculation,  all  becoming 
mad ;  and  five  to  inoculation  by  tre- 
panning, all  likewise  becoming  mad. 
On  this  showing,  sixteen  out  of  nine- 
teen dogs  died  when  a  dose  of  the 
virus  of  rabies  was  sown  in  them ; 
whereas,  of  twenty-three  protected 
dogs,  none  succumbed,  although  the 
virus  was  brought  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  into  the  tissues  of  each  an- 
imal. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
many  more  persons  are  bitten  by 
rabid  animals  than  suffer  from  hydro- 
phobia. What  the  exact  proportion 
may  be  is  not  satisfactorily  known, 
but  in  dogs  it  would  appear  that 
about  half  the  number  bitten  become 
rabid.  There  are  two  explanations 
of  the  escape.  The  first  is  expressed 
by  saying  that  no  virus  gets  into  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  The  second 
suggestion,  though  possible,  is  less 
plain.    It  is  to  the  effect  that  some 


organisms  are  unsuitable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rabid  poison.  There 
is  analogy  for  this  contention.  Some 
individuals  are  believed  to  be  insus- 
ceptible to  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  this  statement  also  applies  to 
other  acute  specific  diseases.  The 
questioner  of  nature  may  ask  how 
these  facts  are  to  be  explained  ?  And 
although  we  are  on  very  unsafe 
ground,  still  science  does  afford  some 
clew  to  a  possible  explanation.  If  we 
remember  rightly,  Sir  James  Paget 
has  asserted  his  belief  that  a  severe 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  may  do  away 
with  the  protection  afforded  by  a  pre- 
vious attack  of  smallpox.  Typhoid 
fever  so  modifies  the  constitution 
that  the  protoplasmic  organism  once 
again  becomes  favorable  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  germs 
of  smallpox.  Inoculation  with  the 
attenuated  virus  of  hydrophobia 
gives  a  dog  immunity  from  the  dis- 
ease, just  as  similar  treatment  pro- 
tects a  sheep  from  charbon;  in  other 
words,  the  physical  basis  of  the  canine 
organism  is  so  oltered  that  it  no 
longer  affords  nourishment  for  the 
evolution  of  the  poison  of  rabies. — 
London  Lancet. 
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IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


—  Let  the  work  of  the  College  say 
what  is  being  done  here. 

— New  students  continue  to  come. 
We  welcome  them  to  the  pleasures 
and  duties  of  college  life. 

—Rev.  M.  J.  Willoughby,  a  for- 
mer student  of  Wake  Forest,  who  has 
been  teaching  and  preaching  in  Wil- 
son county,  paid  us  a  flying  visit,  and 
preached  for  us  Sunday  night,  Octo- 
ber 1 2th. 

— THURSDAY  and  Friday,  the  i6th 
and  17th  ult.,  were  given  to  the  students 
as  holiday  to  visit  the  State  Exposi- 
tion. We  all  went,  and  enjoyed  the 
trip  exceedingly.  Our  conception  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  Old  North  State 
was  enlarged,  our  appreciation  of  her  re- 
sources and  industries  was  heightened 
by  the  unique  and  comprehensive  dis- 
play of  her  products. 

— TlIF  citizens  of  our  town  are  wide 
awake  to  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion. We  have  an  academy  for  boys, 
under  the  management  of  Prof.  L. 
W.  Bagley,  and  school  for  girls  and 
little  boys  conducted  by  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Purefoy.  Miss  Lucy  Ranes  is  also 
teaching  in  the  building  formerly  used 
by  Mr.  Caddell. 

— Base-ball,  croquet,  and  musicales 
seem  on  the  wane,  but  skating  is  still 
very  popular.  The  students  highly 
appreciate  the  kindness  of  Prof.  L. 
W.  Bagley,  whose  care  and  expense 
in  fitting  up  a  convenient  skating 
room,  show  his  interest  in  breaking 
the  monotony  of  our  school  life. 


— A  few  weeks  ago  Rev.  R.  T.  Vann 
;  went  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
!  on  a  matrimonial  expedition.  His 
j  numerous  friends  will  rejoice  to  learn 
i  that  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  ob- 
|  ject  of  the  trip — making  another  man 

j  happy. 

I 

— The  Senior  Class  of  1884-85 
numbers  15,  of  whom  five  are  minis- 
I  ters.  The  others  will  follow  different 
I  vocations,  law,  medicine,  teaching,  etc. 
:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  class  the 
following  officers  were  elecred  :  W.  C. 
1  Allen,  Pres.;  J.  R.  Hunter,  Vice-Pres.; 
!  W.  W.  Holding,  Sec;  E.  H.  McCul- 
i  lers,  Cor.  Sec;  E.  F.  Eddins,  Treas. 

—Mr.  R.  L.  Brewer  left  Tuesday, 
j  Oct.  2 1st,  to  visit  the  Exposition,  and 
I  for  some  important  reason  failed  to 
spend  much  time  at  Raleigh,  but  con- 
;  tinued  his  journey  to  Monroe,  N.  C. 

After  spending  Wednesday  there  he 
i  returned  to  Raleigh  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  to  the  surprise  of  some 
he  landed  at  Wake  Forest  Thursday 
night  accompanied  by  his  bride.  We 
j  tender  our  ardent  congratulations  to 
the  newly  married  couple. 

—Rev.  Messrs.  Rufus  Ford,  J. 
F.  McMillan,  W.  B.  Pope,  and  W.  J. 
Fulford;  Prof.  W.  F.  Marshall,  and 
Messrs.  Thomas  Dixon,  W.  H.  Os- 

'  borne,  W.  E.  Wooten,  C.  D.  Ray,  A. 
Redfearn,  and  Ed.  McCullers  were 
gladly  welcomed  as  visitors  on  the 

I  evening  of  Senior-speaking.  And  we 
might  say  the  same  of  a  number  of 
young  ladies  with — the  gentlemen  will 
excuse  us — additional  emphasis. 


EDITORIAL— In  an 
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— Carpenter  in  the  Natural  History 
room:  "  Professor,  I'm  mighty  glad 
you  come;  I  didn't  know  whether'to 
shet  up  all  your  winders  or  not.  I 
was  afraid  you  might  have  somethin' 
in  here  that  might  explore,  ef  I  took 
all  the  air  off 'n  it." 

— THE  Baptist  State  Convention 
soon  meets  in  Raleigh.  That  meet- 
ing will  furnish  a  good  opportunity 
for  our  friends  to  say  a  good  word  for 
The  Student.  If  it  is  not  worthy 
of  the  good  word,  keep  silent ;  if  it  is, 
you  may  do  good  by  saying  so. 

—Col.  J.  M.  Heck,  of  Raleigh, 
again  shows  his  interest  in  the  College 
by  presenting  to  the  Museum  a  large 
part  of  the  Stokes  county  exhibit  at 
the  State  Exposition.  It  consists 
mainly  of  woods  and  ores.  He  has 
the  thanks  of  the  College.  It  maybe 
added  that  Prof.  Poteat  spent  the  two 
closing  days  of  the  Exposition  on  the 
grounds,  and  succeeded  in  making,  by 
purchase  and  otherwise,  a  number  of 
valuable  additions  to  the  Museum. 

— By  some  oversight  The  Stu- 
dent has  failed  to  announce  that  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  last 
May  to  represent  their  respective  Socie- 
ties at  the  approaching  Anniversary  : 
from  the  Phi.  Society,  E.  Ward,  ora- 
tor; J.  B.  Pruitt  and  Chas.  E.  Brewer, 
debaters;  H.  B.  Conrad,  Secretary. 
From  the  Eu.  Society,  F.  Dixon,  orator; 
A.  T.  Robertson  and  W.  C.  Allen,  de- 
baters, and  A.  T.  Hord,  President.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Dixon,  A.  T.  Rob- 
ertson has  been  elected  orator  in  his 
stead,  and  J.  L.  White  takes  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson's place  as  debater. 

Messrs.  E.  Ward  and  A.  T.  Robert- 
son represented  The  STUDENT  in  the 
6 


N.  C.  Press  Association,  the  last  meet- 
ing of  which  was  held  at  Raleigh,  Oct. 
8th.  Mayor  Dodd  gave  the  Associa- 
tion a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Capitol, 
in  which  the  meeting  was  held,  and  to 
all  other  places  of  interest  in  the  city. 
All  the  editors  were  invited  to  the  Ex- 
position by  President  W.  S.  Primrose, 
receiving  of  him  a  free  ticket  which  was 
good  till  the  Exposition  closed.  We 
tender  Pres.  Primrose  many  thanks 
for  his  kindness  to  us. 

Then  followed  an  invitation  to 
champagne  to  all  these  editors  by  Mr. 
McKoy.  This  was  served  in  the  Ex- 
position dining  hall,  where  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  the  occasion. 
Some  declined  this  bidding  for  various 
reasons,  which  are  yet  among  the  edi- 
tors. 

Senior-Speaking.  —  The  class  of 
1S85  made  their  debut  on  the  24th  of 
October.  Under  the  clear  sky  of  that 
beautiful  evening  a  large  and  indeed 
creditable  audience  were  called  to- 
gether by  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at 
7  p.  m.  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Taylor,  after 
appropriate  remarks  relative  to  the 
occasion,  introduced  as  the  first 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hord, 
Shelby,  N.  C. — his  subject,  "Senior- 
speaking." 

He  said  that  Senior-speaking  was 
instituted  in  the  early  days  of  the  In- 
stitution, that  it  was  a  momentous  oc- 
casion in  every  senior's  life.  Senior- 
speaking,  perhaps,  would  not  exist 
were  it  not  for  the  Faculty;  of  course 
they  had  a  purpose  in  instituting  it. 
It  would  be  a  failure  without  the 
bright  faces  of  both  old  and  young. 
Music  also  adds  very  much  to  these 
occasions.    As  practice  is  necessary 
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for  efficiency  in  everything,  so  the 
Senior-Speaking  helps  men  on  to  use- 
fulness in  life.  Efficient  men  and  men 
of  culture  are  demanded  by  the  age. 
On  the  whole  this  was  a  very  good 
speech,  delivered  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  the  speaker. 

The  second  speaker  was  Mr.  E. 
Ward,  Lumberton,  N.  C.  Subject, 
"What  is  Judaism?"  The  mind  of 
the  world  is  constantly  asking  what  is 
Judaism.  Judaism  has  survived  the 
shock  of  all  ages  and  still  retains  its 
distinctive  features.  It  teaches  us 
how  to  live,  and  Christianity  teaches 
us  how  to  die.  It  is  too  little  known 
that  the  Jews  are  the  strongest  people 
physically  and  mentally,  They  set 
higher  examples  of  parental  affection. 
They  are  distinguished  for  their 
beauty.  They  also  adhere  strictly  to 
their  faith.  They  are  thinking  of  es- 
tablishing themselves  a  kingdom,  and 
are  fast  gaining  ground.  The  manner 
of  this  gentleman  is  free  and  easy,  his 
articulation  good,  and  in  his  original 
style  there  is  something  attractive. 

The  third  speaker  was  Mr.  J.  B. 
Pruitt,  Franklinton,  N.  C.  Subject, 
"A  Mirror  for  Character."  Charac- 
ter building  has  gone  through  the 
thoughts  of  men  of  all  ages.  As  the 
destiny  of  our  country  depends  on  its 
youth,  we  should  instil  good  princi- 
ples into  their  minds.  He  who  begins 
life  in  earnest  gives  his  friends  cause 
to  hope  for  much  success.  By  strict 
adherence  to  truth  the  character  is 
formed  symmetrical  and  beautiful.  We 
show  much  of  our  character  by  dress. 
Outward  appearances  indicate  inward 
impressions.  This  young  gentleman 
acquitted  himself  well,  in  an  easy 
manner  and  good  delivery. 


The  fourth  speaker  was  Mr.  E.  H. 
McCullers,  Clayton,  N.  C.  Subject, 
"  Music  and  Musicians."  He  says 
music  imparts  a  knowledge  not  ob- 
tained from  any  other  source.  Every 
musical  instrument  that  has  ever  been 
invented  has  done  something  for  the 
elevation  of  man.  The  idea  that  mu- 
sicians are  useful  for  nothfng  else  is 
entirely  wrong;  some  of  our  most 
practical  men  are  musicians.  The  an- 
cients were  some  of  them  skilled  mu- 
sicians. In  this  age  of  enlightenment 
let  us  not  fall  behind  them  in  this. 
He  spoke  of  the  influence  of  music  at 
twilight.  This  was  an  interesting  and 
easily  delivered  speech.  The  origi- 
nality of  each  gentleman  was  notice- 
able. 

The  fifth  speaker  of  the  occasion, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Robertson,  Cool  Springs, 
N.  C.  (Subject,  "  S.  S.  Prentiss  as  an 
Orator,")  was  prevented  from  deliver- 
ing his  oration  by  sickness,  much  to 
the  sorrow  of  all  those  who  know  his 
power  of  composition. 

The  sixth  speaker  was  Mr.  W.  C. 
Allen,  Crowell's,  N.  C.  Subject,  "  Men's 
Minds."  He  says:  Profoundness 
changes  in  different  ages  and  among 
different  men.  The  grandest  achieve- 
ments of  four  centuries  ago  would  be 
held  superficial  now.  The  reasoning 
of  Newton  has  all  been  realized.  The 
giants  of  one  age  are  but  the  pigmies 
of  another.  Ours  is  a  money-loving 
age.  Tells  us  of  the  cyclone  of  Presi- 
dential candidates,  each  hoping  for 
success.  The  loyal  politician  is  gov- 
erned by  the  whims  of  the  people, 
and  represents  the  trash  of  the  ebbing 
tide.  Men  have  chained  the  elements, 
and  made  them  fit  for  use,  gone  to  the 
core  of  the  earth  and  made  it  useful. 


g  Our  Exchanges. 


The  age  demands  vigilance  in  legisla- 
tion, in  the  pulpit,  and  at  home.  Minds 
must  be  developed  for  this  purpose. 
Men's  works  are  but  to  give  us  a 
greater  reverence  for  the  great  Mind 
of  minds. 

This  young  gentleman  gave  us  a 
good  speech  well  delivered. 

As  Mr.  H.  B.  Conrad  was  absent, 
for  which  we  are  sorry,  as  we  may 
have  missed  a  treat,  Mr.  J,  R.  Hunter? 
of  Apex,  N.  C,  was  the  last  speaker 
of  this  occasion.  His  subject,  "  Origi- 
nal Thinking,"  was  well  discussed. 
He  says  most  people  eulogize  more 
than  they  think.  People  do  not  think 
enough  for  themselves.  The  ten- 
dency of  reading  novels  rapidly  is  to 
destroy  the  very  effect  for  which  they 
were  intended.  Simple  and  super- 
ficial books  are  the  most  popular  be- 
cause people  think  so  little.  The 
idea  that  an  original  thinker  must 
have  a  strange  subject  is  wrong. 
People  seem  to  think  this  age  allows 
not  much  time  for  original  thinking — 
a  wrong  idea. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  for  young 
men  to  hurry  through  college.  Many 
damage  the  very  purpose  of  classical 
study  by  using  translations.    By  origi- 


nal thinking  men  have  done  a  great 
deal,  and  more  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Hunter  gave  us  a  good  speech, 
delivered  easily  and  quite  gracefully, 
and  showed  that  he  had  done  some 
thinking.  Seven  members  of  the  class 
were  excused  from  speaking  this  time, 
and  allowed  to  write  theses,  which 
must  be  handed  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty.  We  expect  to  hear  from 
them  next  time. 

The  speaking  over,  Prof.  Taylor 
very  cordially  invited  the  audience  to 
the  Literary  Halls  to  enjoy  a  social 
gathering,  complimentary  to  the  class. 
Here  a  few  hours  were  spent  very 
pleasantly  indeed  by  not  a  few. 
The  number  of  visitors  was  large  and 
the  occasion  was  one  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  I  cannot  begin  to 
describe  it ;  only  those  who  were  pres- 
ent can  know  how  much  enjoyment 
was  realized  ;  each  one  has  a  more 
or  less  sweet  experience.  The  repre- 
sentation from  the  ranks  of  the  fair 
sex  was  indeed  complimentary.  The 
Wake  Forest  Band  added  very  much 
to  the  occasion,  and  deserve  our 
thanks.  May  the  next  Senior-speak- 
ing be  as  pleasant  as  this. 

DOZIER. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


College  Transcript  hails  from  Ohio. 
It  has  a  classic  frontispiece,  but  its 
contributions  are  very  short. 

Educational  Journal,  Virginia,  has 
-an  interesting  article  on  the  Relatives, 
who,  which,  and  what.     The  mag- 
azine is  designed  specially  for  teach- 
ers. 


The  Hcrmcsian  is  spicy.  Like  many 
other  college  magazines,  it  devotes  a 
good  deal  of  space  to  "  locals." 

The  Nortli  Carolina  Teacher  main- 
tains its  standard  of  usefulness.  The 
only  question  is,  might  not  its  standard 
be  raised?  It  has  many  hints  which 
are  useful  to  teachers. 
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The  TJiielcnsian  has  an  essay  on  the 
Norsemen  in  History,  which  is  full 
of  facts  of  interest  to  the  historical 
student. 

From  Franklin,  Indiana,  comes 
The  Collegiate  to  our  sanctum.  It  is 
neatly  gotten  up  and  edited  with 
care,  but  is  rather  short  of  contribu- 
tions this  time. 

Vanderbilt  Observer  contains  some 
very  readable  articles.  It  is  noticea- 
ble that  this  is  a  magazine  for  the 
students,  and  they  write  for  it. 
This  is  the  life  of  a  collge  organ.  Let 
the  students  write.  We  would  sug- 
gest, however,  a  table  of  contents. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  record 
the  improvement  in  the  "  get  up"  of 
the  University  Monthly  for  October. 
The  inside  also  is  up  to  its  usual 
standard.  "  Old  Times  at  Chapel 
Hill,"  by  Mrs.  Spencer  is  interesting. 
Some  of  the  editorials  are  rather 
"  fresh,"  however. 


The  Adelphian  for  October  is  artis- 
tic as  usual.  It  is  the  only  illustrated 
college  magazine  we  get.  It  is  always 
a  welcome  visitor.  Its  articles  are  se- 
lect and  entertaining. 

The  Electra  for  October  is  as  bright 
as  ever.  This  is  not  a  college  maga- 
zine, but  deserves  a  liberal  patronage 
from  the  Southern  people.  Misses 
Annie  E.  Wilson  and  Isabella  M.Ley- 
burne,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  editors. 

The  Alamo  and  San  Jacinto  Monthly, 
of  Georgetown,  Texas,  has  a  poet 
among  its  corps  of  editors.  Tommie 
Turner  has  already  written  a  book  of 
poems.  Co-education  is  advocated 
by  one  of  its  contributors. 

Delaware  College  Reviezv  is  newsy. 
It  rasps  us  for  having  a  nine-page  con- 
tribution. If  we  had  only  eleven 
pages  of  reading  matter,  no  doubt  it 
wouldn't  do.  There  is  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  the  ar- 
ticles for  our  magazines. 
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—'68.  Mr.  H.  A.  Foote,  editor  of 
The  Warrenton  Gazette,  had  charge  of 
the  Warrenton  exhibit,  and  a  credita- 
ble one  it  was,  too. 

— '70.  Rev.  G.  W.  Green  has  a 
flourishing  school  as  usual  at  Mora- 
vian Falls.    About  130  are  enrolled. 

— 74.  Rev.  F.  R.  Underwood,  of 
Cambridge,   Maryland,     was    lately  I 
made  the  alternate  preacher  of  the  in-  i 
troductory  sermon  at  the  next  meet-  j 


ing  of  the  Maryland  Union  Associa- 
tion. 

—'79.  Dr.  John  T.  J.  Battle  has  lo- 
cated  in  Wadesboro,  N.  C,  and,  we 
learn,  is  making  a  fine  success  in 
his  chosen  profession. 

—'79.  Mr.  N.  Y.  Gulley,  editor  of 
The  Franklinton  Weekly,  was  swept 
by  the  Democratic  tidal  wave  into  the 
Legislature.  He  will  make  an  effi- 
cient member. 


EDITORIAL  -  -  Wake  Forest  Alumni. 


—'79.  Mr.  C.  S.  Vann,  of  Win  ton, 
unlike  his  former-  custom,  failed  to 
stop  over  with  us  when  at  the  Expo- 
sition. Fie  is  doing  solid  work  for  all 
who  need  his  legal  advice. 

—'80.  Mr.  W.  G.  Ferebee  glad- 
dened our  hearts  by  a  sight  of  him  at 
the  great'  Exposition.  He  cherishes 
a  warm  attachment  for  his  Alma 
Mater. 

— '80.  H.  Montague,  Esq.,  has  been 
forced  to  abandon  his  chosen  profes- 
sion— the  law — on  account  of  the 
partial  loss  of  the  powers  of  concen- 
tration of  vision,  and  will  remove  to 
Winston  next  year  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  a  real  estate  broker. 

— '81.  The  legal  profession  was 
further  represented  at  the  Exposition 
by  Mr.  R.  A.  P.  Cooley,  of  Nash.  The 
law  seems  to  agree  with  him. 

— '81.  It  was  with  pleasure  that  we 
looked  once  more  into  the  genial  face 
of  Mr.  D.  L.  Ward,  while  at  the  Ex-  | 
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position.  He  is  making  a  success  in 
his  profession. 

--'82.  Mr.  T.  B.  Wilder,  of  Louis- 
burg,  recently  bore  off  his  license 
and  now  is  ready  to  launch  his  skiff 
upon  the  sea  of  legal  quibbles  and 
technicalities. 

—'83.  Mr.  H.  B.  Folk  is  still  prin- 
cipal of  a  flourishing  school  in  New 
Orleans.  He  is  connected  with  the 
World's  Exposition  News  Bureau, 
and  is  now  contemplating  giving-  up 
teaching  and  accepting  a  position  on 
I  The  Times-Democrat. 

— '83.  The  Cleaveland  exhibit  was  in 
the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon.  It 
was  almost  entirely  the  result  of  his 
own  efforts,  and  was  very  attractive, 
withal.  He  is  overwhelmingly  elected 
to  the  Legislature. 

— Any  notes  from  old  students  will 
be  thankfully  received  by  The  Stu- 
dent. Let  us  hear  from  you,  gentle- 
I  men  of  the  Alumni. 
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THE  DAY  OF  THE  DEAD. 


(Based  upon  Reports  made  by  the  Author  for  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  on  the  occasion  of 

All  Saints'  Day,  November  r,  1S84.) 


Whatever  may  be  said  of  Cathol- 
icism, its  devotees  never  fail  to  observe 
their  church  days.  Among  the  many 
holy  days  there  is  none  the  observance 
of  which  is  more  general  or  sacred  than 
that  of  All  Saints'  Day- — a  day  given 
by  the  living  to  the  dead.  Nor  is  any 
custom  more  beautiful  than  the  one  of 
setting  apart  this  day  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  loved  ones  departed,  and 
of  decorating  their  resting  places  with 
wreaths  of  lovely  flowers,  fit  emblems 
of  cherished  memories. 

In  the  cemeteries  nearly  every  tomb 
is  an  object  of  pilgrimage,  of  floral 
tributes  and  heart  offerings.  The  city 
of  the  living  pours  out  its  population, 
all  classes  and  races,  to  the  cities  of 
the  dead.  The  cemeteries  of  New 
Orleans,  always  interesting,  are  pecu- 
liarly attractive  on  this  day,  adorned 
in  resplendent  or  sombre  attire. 

All  Saints'  Day  and  its  associate, 
All  Souls'  Day,  have  been  celebrated 


for  centuries.  The  former  dates  from 
the  early  part  of  the  7th  century,  and 
was  instituted  because  the  increasing 
number  of  saints  made  it  impossible 
that  each  should  have  a  separate  day 
in  the  calendar.  The  first  of  May  was 
originally  the  time  for  this  celebration, 
but  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Church  to 
obliterate  heathen  festivals  by  substi- 
tuting Christian  observances  on  the 
same  date,  and,  as  the  Celtic  Beltane 
occurred  on  the  first  of  November,  its 
pagan  rites  were  supplanted  by  the 
dedication  of  this  day  to  all  the  saints. 
The  legend  of  the  introduction  of  All 
Souls'  Day  by  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Cluny, 
has  its  place  among  the  traditions  of 
the  Church.  Strictly,  the  latter  day, 
sacred  to  all  the  dead,  should  be  the 
one  for  decorating  their  tombs,  but  the 
ceremonies  properly  belonging  to  it 
are  now  universally  anticipated  on  All 
Saints'  Day.  To  strew  the  graves  with 
flowers  or  to  adorn  them  in  any  wTay 
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was  not  a  statute  of  the  Church,  but 
the  outcome  of  a  pure,  holy  sentiment. 
Nowhere  is  this  custom  observed  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  New  Orleans.  In 
this  balmy,  semi-tropical  climate,  the 
flowers  are  in  bloom  even  when  No- 
vember's blasts  have  withered  those  of 
more  northern  regions,  and  'tis  a  beau- 
tiful, poetic  fancy  thus  to  remember 
the  dead  when  the  approaching  death 
of  the  flowers  suggests  thoughts  of 
departed  friends. 

As  this  annual  commemoration 
draws  near,  New  Orleans  presents  an 
unusual  scene.  It  is  plain  that  some- 
thing is  on  the  tapis.  The  floral  and 
fancy  stores  have  a  particularly  ani- 
mated appearance.  Especially  is  this 
so  in  the  markets,  where  the  venders 
suspend  for  a  few  days  the  familiar 
cries  of  fruit,  and  employ  their  lungs 
in  calling  attention  to  their  floral  wares. 

In  decorations  of  a  more  elaborate 
kind,  simple  bouquets  are  little  used 
now,  and  they  have  been  superseded 
by  various  floral  designs,  such  as 
crosses,  stars,  and  anchors.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs 
seen  was  a  white  dove  resting  on  a 
bank  of  snowy  immortelles. 

Nor  are  flowers  the  only  ornaments 
for  the  tombs.  One  sees  numbers  of 
wreaths  made  of  black  beads,  and 
though  the  taste  of  our  people  is  im- 
proving, and  these  are  by  no  means  so 
popular  as  formerly,  still  they  are  in 
demand,  particularly  among  the  con- 
servative Creole  population.  But  how 
can  any  one  professing  a  belief  in  im- 
mortality place  upon  the  resting  place 
of  a  dead  friend  such  a  cheerless  em- 
blem of  gloom  and  despair?  The 
grave  is  a  place  for  tender  regrets,  but 
above  the  sighs  should  -  be  heard  the 


I  voice  of  hope.    In  Hyperion  Longfel- 
low says  that  the  Acropolis  at  Athens 
j  contained  a  representation  of  Death 
and  his  twin  brother  Sleep.    What  a 
suggestive   thought,  and  emanating 
{  from  a  pagan  philosophy!   We  seem 
|  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  beautiful  idea 
;  in  the  derivation  of  our  word  ceme- 
i  tery, — "a  sleeping  place." 

The  I>a>  at  tlie  Cemeteries. 

I-f  you  are  a  stranger  to  New  Orleans, 
chancing  to  be  here  on  the  first  of 
November,  and  if  you  wish  to  see  one 
of  the  city's  sights,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  epitome  of  her  population,  go 
to  the  cemeteries.  If  you  don't  know 
where  they  are,  don't  take  time  to 
inquire.  You  might  miss  a  seat  in  the 
:  horse-car  or  dummy.  Just  follow  the 
crowd.  Metairie  is  the  newest  and 
.  finest,  and  you  will  naturally  want  to 
see  that  first.  Then  go  to  Canal  street, 
take  a  West  End  dummy,  or  a  Ridge 
horse-car,  and  count  yourself  fortunate 
if  you  get  a  place  to  stand.  But  if 
not,  that  is  a  small  matter.  Climb  on 
top,  and  if  this  is  full  and  your  muscle 
is  strong,  swing  to  the  window.  Don't 
exhaust  your  strength,  however,  for 
you  will  have  to  repeat  the  gymnastic 
!  performance  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
!  afternoon.  There  is  then  a  grand  rush 
of  thousands  for  vehicles,  and  invol- 
untary pedestrians  not  a  few  throng 
the  road  cityward. 

Metairie  has  a  recent,  but  interest- 
|  ing,  history.  It  was  a  race-course,  and 
;  the  association  owning  the  grounds 
|  blackballed  a  man  who  applied  for 
|  membership.  Incensed,  he  vowed  that 
;  he  would  turn  their  grounds  into  a 
I  burial  place,  and,  becoming  rich,  sue- 
i  cecded.    This  person  is  now  at  the 
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head  of  an  enterprise  peculiar  to  New 
Orleans  and  Havana,  but  which  has 
patrons  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  has  attracted  the  attention  even 
of  the  United  States  Postmaster  and 
Attorney-Generals. 

The  white  shell  drives  through  Me- 
tairie  are  bordered  by  gleaming  tombs 
and  miniature  palaces  for  the  dead. 
Above  the  green  foliage,  slender  col- 
umns and  graceful  statues  outline  them- 
selves against  the  clear  blue  sky,  while 
the  fresh  bracing  atmosphere  makes 
the  pure  whiteness  more  glistening. 
Here  are  the  marble  mausoleums  of 
the  old  families  and  of  the  newly  rich, 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Gothic,  Corinthian,  and 
Ionic  architecture  blending  into  a 
beautiful,  dazzling  effect.  Crowds  of 
people  stroll  along  the  walks  with  sub- 
dued air.  As  the  equipages  of  the 
wealthy  pass,  the  horses'  gait  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  sober  tone  of  the  time 
and  place.  But  though  all  gaiety  is 
repressed,  some  enjoy  the  day.  The 
"old,  old  story"  is  probably  told  as 
sweetly  here,  as  if  death  did  not  reign  ; 
as  if  life  were  a  beauteous  dream  of 
bliss;  as  if  the  lips  that  uttered  and 
the  ear  that  heard  the  tale  of  love 
would  never  lie  mute  and  dull  like 
those  enclosed  by  the  granite  sepul- 
chres around.  The  widow  drops  a  tear 
or  two  at  the  grave  of  her  dear  de- 
parted, to  seem  as  happy  as  ever  as  she 
rejoins  her  dear  expected. 

The  new  monument  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  and  of  the  Wash- 
ington Artillery,  stands  in  Metairie 
cemetery. 

Greenwood  and  the  Firemen's  cem- 
eteries, both  adjacent  to  Metairie,  were 
also  handsomely  and  artistically  cleco- 


!  rated,  all  tombs,  even  the  humblest, 
receiving  floral  tributes  from  the  hands 
1  of  loving  friends  of  those  sleeping 
j  there.     Dark,    sombre   emblems  of 
mourning  mingled  with  bright,  frag- 
rant tokens  of  affection. 

The    old    cemeteries  contain  the 
I  stone-engraved  annals  of  the  city  and 
j  State.    What  treasures  of  historical 
|  lore  are  in  those  "storied  urns!"  Be- 
j  neath  these  crumbling  crypts  and  moss- 
I  grown  tombs  rest  men  whose  names 
j  are  familiar  not  only  to  Louisiana,  but 
|  to  the  Nation.  What  tales  of  love  and 
adventure,  of  war  and  romance,  could 
these  stones  disclose !    Epitaphs  in 
French,  Spanish,  and  Latin  show  the 
revolutions  through  which  the  Cres- 
cent City  has  passed,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin  marks  the  tomb  of  priest 
or  prelate.    Many  tongues  and  tribes 
are  represented  among  the  dead  as 
among   the   living,    and    the  silent 
sleepers  are  not  forgotten  on  this  day 
of  tender  memories. 

On  tlxc  Otlier  Side. 

The  largest  crowds  do  not  always 
afford  the  greatest  attractions.  Tho- 
reau  found  in  the  streams  and  forests 
of  New  England  more  interest  than  in 
the  crowded  centres  of  metropolitan 
life,  and  the  news-gatherer  often  dis- 
covers the  choicest  facts  and  fancies 
in  unfrequented  localities. 

Imbued  with  this  idea,  the  writer 
withdrew  from  the  throng  surging 
through  the  elegantly  decorated  cerne^ 
teries  in  the  city,  and  went  across  the 
river  to  the  more  sequestered  burial 
places  in  the  suburban  villages  of  Al- 
giers, McDonoghville,  and  Gretna. 
Arrived  in  Algiers,  he  joined  the  pro- 
cession that  quietly  moved  to  the- 
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principal  cemeteries  of  the  town.  In 
that  procession  were  many  bearing 
flowers  as  loving  tributes  to  the  dead, 
and  some  bent  only  on  sight-seeing; 
some  gay  and  thoughtless  in  the  buoy- 
ancy of  youth  ;  others  thinking,  as  the 
old  are  wont  to  do,  of  the  past,  and 
feeling  the  import  of  this  day  of  sad 
memories,  bearing  their  humble  offer- 
ings to  those  who  had  made  life  dear, 
and  whom  they  were  probably  destined 
soon  to  follow  to  the  ranks  of  the 
silent  majority. 

At  the  cemeteries  the  scene  was 
quite  different  from  the  gorgeous  dis- 
play in  some  of  the  city  cemeteries- 
Many  of  the  tombs  are  handsome,  but 
none  of  very  elaborate  design  ;  yet  all, 
even  the  humblest,  were  decorated 
with  mutely  eloquent  tokens  of  the 
love  that  never  dies.  The  old,  but  ever 
beautiful,  sentiments  of  Gray's  Elegy 
occurred  to  the  writer  as  he  wandered 
through  these  almost  rural  graveyards. 
If  these  decorations  were  on  a  more 
modest  scale  than  some  elsewhere, 
they  were  certainly  prompted  by  as 
sincere  an  affection.  And  why  should 
there  be  this  rivalry  ?  Cannot  the  de- 
sire to  excel  in  display  be  laid  aside 
over  the  tomb?  Do  the  departed  ap- 
preciate the  beautiful  decorations,  im- 
posing sepulchres,  and  splendid  obse- 
quies, if  this  be  the  motive  that  prompts 
them  ? 

Leaving  Algiers,  the  writer  tramped 
across  the  commons,  now  almost 
morasses  from  the  effect  of  the  recent 
rains,  and  reached  McDonoghville. 

Passing  along  these  muddy  tracts, 
he  saw  remains  of  old  and  neglected 
tombs,  typical  of  a  decayed  past.  Who 
can  tell  what  influence  these  forgotten 


occupants  once  wielded  —what  Creole 
grandee,  what  fair  beauty,  or  what 
comely  matron  here  undisturbed 

"  Sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  ; 
Dreams  the  dream  that  knows  no  breaking"? 

No  floral  tributes  graced  these  sepul- 
chres, for  their  occupants  are  probably 
not  thought  of  now  in  the  rush  of  this 
life,  wherein  "  fame  is  a  bubble,  ambi- 
tion a  mockery,  and  the  only  earthly 
certainty  is  oblivion." 

In  the  McDonoghville  burial  ground 
the  majority  of  graves  are  those  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  are  therefore  under 
ground.  Those  which  are  not  are  of 
modest  design.  One  of  these  deserves 
special  notice.  Under  a  shady  elm  in 
the  centre  of  the  rustic  burial  ground, 
is  the  simple  tomb  of  John  McDonogh, 
the  eccentric  benefactor.  There  were 
no  flowers  or  other  votive  offerings 
upon  it,  for  the  recluse  left  no  family, 
and  the  faithful  negro,  his  sole  attend- 
ant, is  now  dead.  On  the  tomb  is  an 
inscription  which  deserves  a  place 
among  unique  epitaphs,  and  indicates 
the  benefactor's  peculiarity  : 

"  Written  by  Himself. 

Mere  lies  the  body  of  John  Mc- 
Donogh, of  the  City  of  New  Orleans 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  the  son  of 
John  and  4  Elizabeth  McDonogh  of 
Baltimore  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
also  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ;  awaiting  with  firm  and  full 
faith  the  resurrection,  and  the  coming 
of  his  glorious  Lord,  Redeemer  and 
Master,  to  judge  the  world." 

But  not  in  this  sepulchre  does  the 
body  await  the  resurrection.  Many 
years  since  relatives  in  Baltimore,  a 
city  which  shared  with  New  Orleans 
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the  McDonogh  fund,  removed  the  re- 
mains to  that  point,  and  the  tomb  is 
now  vacant,  but  kept  as  a  memorial. 

The  maxims  which  McDonogh  made 
the  rules  of  his  life  and  by  the  practice 
of  which  he  amassed  his  fortune,  are 
engraved  on  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  and 
the  following  are  culled  from  among 
many  similar  ones  : 

"  Never  spend  but  to  produce." 

"  Never  covet  what  is  not  your  own." 

"Never  bid  another  do  what  you 
can  do  yourself." 

"  Deprive  yourself  of  nothing  neces- 
sary to  your  comfort,  but  live  in  an 
honorable  simplicity  and  frugality." 

On  one  grave  lay  a  wreath  of  strange- 
ly variegated  colors,  bright  blue  and 
flaming  red  contending  with  sober 
black,  an  appropriate  emblem  of 
flecked  human  life,  in  which  the  bright 
and  sad,  sunshine  and  shadow,  succeed 
each  other.  Groups  of  happy  children 
were  seated  on  the  sward  with  their 
baskets,  as  if  the  occasion  were  a  pic- 
nic. One  little  girl  pointed  to  a  grave 
modestly  adorned  as  that  of  her 
mother,  and  seemed  to  have  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  being  thus  distinguished 
from  her  companions.  Ah,  child,  you 
little  realize,  as  you  point  so  carelessly 
to  that  grassy  mound,  how  you  will 
miss  the  form  it  contains  !  Be  happy 
now,  sweet  innocent  ;  laugh  and  play 
even  in  the  midst  of  graves,  for  soon 
enough  the  stern,  dark  trials  of  life 
will  come  to  you.    You  do  not  know 


the  pleasures  that  are  slipping  away 
I  into  the  confines  of  the  inexorable 
Past,  where  no  one  can  go  save  on  the 
wings  of  dreams.  As  the  tide  of  years, 
'  insensibly  gliding  under  you,  bears  you 
|  from  the  moorings  of  youth  out  upon 
1  the  wide  ocean  of  life,  you  will  learn 
i  that  a  mother's  bosom  is  the  only  safe 
haven  where  you  can  find  a  refuge  from 
I  the  storms  of  the  world. 

Still  further  up  the  river*  is  the  quiet 
'  little  village  of  Gretna.  The  burial 
|  place  is  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  and 
|  during  the  disastrous  overflow  in  the 
j  spring  was  almost  submerged.  The 
j  land  was  covered  with  six  feet  of 
I  water,  and  in  the  graveyard  the  waves 
j  angrily  lapped  the  tombs,  and  many 
j  headboards  were  floating  on  the  sur- 
face— a  gloomy,  desolate  scene,  a  scene 
!  which  one  can  adequately  conceive  of 
!  neither  from  description  nor  imagina- 
j  tion.  The  peaceful,  lovely  appearance 
!  that  the  little  cemetery  presented  on 
|  All  Saints'  Day,  with  the  graves  neatly 
j  decorated,  was  in  striking  contrast  with 
that  of  a  few  months  before. 

The  afternoon   was  drawing  to  a 
close  as  the  writer  wended  his  way 
I  back  to  the  city.    Whatever  finer  dis- 
|  plays  he  may  have  witnessed  or  larger 
j  crowds  he  may  have  mingled  in,  he 
.  saw  no  more  points  of  real  interest  nor 
tokens  of  more  genuine  affection  for 
|  the  dead  than  among  those  of  "the 
short  and  simple  annals." 

H.  B.  Folk. 
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Rivers  and  other  streams  of  water 
furnish  us  with  many  beautiful  and 
apt  metaphors.  The  "  River  of  Life" 
expresses  loveliness,  purity,  and  cleans- 
ing power.  We  have  w7ater  symbol- 
izing the  blood,  in  the  washing  away 
of  sin  in  the  baptismal  stream  Poets 
write  of  the  babbling  brooks.  Painters 
portray  them  in  every  landscape.  And 
music  oft  springs  into  being  as  a 
stream  flowing  from  its  fountain  head 
— genius. 

The  study  of  this  subject,  econom- 
ically, aesthetically,  or  scientifically,  is 
one  of  the  deepest  interest. 

The  economy  of  running  water  pre- 
sents a  beautiful  analogy  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  sys- 
tem. From  the  ocean  the  water  evap- 
orates ;  is  carried  by  the  winds  and 
condensed  into  clouds  ;  falls  in  show- 
ers ;  invigorates  vegetable  and  animal 
life;  part  is  absorbed  with  the  germs 
of  life  and  stimulants  into  the  body 
of  the  earth ;  part  flows  off  in  num- 
berless superficial  veins,  carrying  the 
waste  and  wear  into  the  ocean  ;  per- 
forming the  many  functions  of  food 
supply,  stimulating  and  draining  the 
terrestrial  system.  We  find  here  a 
perfect  system  of  sewerage  and  drain- 
age which  we  cannot  excel  or  rival  by 
any  artificial  system. 

To  the  student  of  science  rivers  pre- 
sent one  of  the  most  important  natural 
agencies  affecting  the  earth's  surface. 
Universal  in  scope,  incessant  in  action, 
acting  through  countless  ages,  accu- 
mulating force  with  each  age,  and  with, 
each  moment  volume  and  velocity,  the 


|  torrent  startles  us  with  its  yearly 
|  ravages  upon  the  mountain  sides, 
until  after  the  wear  of  ages  we  have 
left  only  the  skeleton  of  the  earth's 
surface  once  above  water.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  of  this  agency  is  to  re- 
duce the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face by  cutting  down  continents  and 
filling  up  seas. 

The  natural  inference  then  is,  that 
finally  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
will  be  transported  into  the  sea.  Here 
then  is  a  problem  :  How  long  before 
another  deluge,  far  surpassing  the 
Noachian,  destroying  all  life? 

But  another  condition  is  imposed 
in  the  gradual  universal,  and  spas- 
modic local  upheavals  due  to  internal 
agencies  ;  which  being  at  least  equal 
in  amount  to  the  wear  of  the  waters, 
renders  the  time,  if  calculated,  infinity. 
Thus  are  we  assured  of  God's  promise 
to  Noah,  that  the  world  shall  never 
again  be  destroyed  by  water.  Whether 
we  consider  that  part  of  the  water 
which  rushes  immediately  off  the  sur- 
face, causing  the  floods  of  rivers  and 
streams  ;  or  that  which  sinks  into  the 
earth,  and  after  doing  its  chemical 
work  of  soil  making,  reappears  as 
springs  to  give  regular  supply  to 
streams  and  rivers ;  or  that  which 
reaches  the  sea  wholly  by  subterra- 
nean channels,  the  subject  would  be 
one  of  pleasurable  interest  and  in- 
struction. 

Let  us  briefly  notice  some  thoughts 
under  each  head. 

Water  tlie  Sculptor. 

By  the  light  of  science,  the  study  of 
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art  as  manifest  in  nature's  sculpturing 
is  sublime.  The  Almighty  perfects 
through  nature  a  design  magnificent, 
grand,  complete.  Perfect  in  outline, 
to  be  completed  in  detail  by  a  work 
going  on  through  the  ages  before  the 
eye  of  man.  Surely  it  may  teach  him 
something  of  God's  character  and  na- 
ture. Vain  were  it  to  attempt  the 
conception  of  a  plan  in  which  the 
whole  universe  forms  but  an  insignifi- 
cant part  perhaps,  the  earth,  an  infi- 
nitesimally  smaller,  and  man,  the  stu- 
dent— how  small !  But  we  may  see 
in  the  tracings  of  His  finger  for  the 
rivers,  direction  for  our  thoughts  into 
a  field  where  our  minds  may  meet 
grand  and  noble  truths.  The  field  of 
the  finite  is  very  comprehensive  and 
complex.  How  short  man's  stay! 
How  small  his  knowledge  before  h  e  is 
ushered  into  eternity  ! 

We  see  the  master  strokes,  made  by 
the  torrents  ;  steadier,  gentler  curves 
by  the  rivers ;  the  delicate  tracery 
by  the  brooks,  rivulets,  and  rains. 
These  all  involve  a  general  plan  of 
which  we  now  know  nothing. 

Rate  of  Action  of  Rivers 

is  very  slow.  For  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  it  has  been  calculated  to 
be  an  average  wear,  during  the  year, 
of  ¥eV<y  of  a  foot  over  the  entire  sur- 
face. For  the  Ganges,  \~hx  of  a  foot 
per  year.  The  reason  of  the  great 
difference  in  favor  of  the  Ganges  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  its  basin  is  sub- 
ject to  a  greater  annual  fall  of  water, 
occurring  wholly  in  the  rainy  season 
of  six  months.  This  is  increased,  too, 
by  the  slope  of  the  basin.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  the  general  effect  of  all 
rivers    and    streams,   if  unopposed. 


would  be  to  cut  down  all  lands  to  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  an  average  rate  of 
one  foot  in  5,000  years.  This  agent, 
so  slow  in  action,  may  seem  to  be  very 
insignificant ;  but  when  we  remember 
that  this  process  of  general  denuda- 
tion has  been  aided  by  the  action  of 
glaciers,  waves,  tides,  and  ocean  cur- 
rents, the  effects  produced  through 
the  ages  has  been  enormous,  since  first 
the  surface  of  the  earth  was  high 
enough  to  suffer  such  action. 

We  have  in  the  many  waterfalls 
and  rapids  in  our  own  country,  strik- 
ing examples  of  such  erosion  going  on 
at  the  present  time,  and  embracing 
comparatively  short  periods.  The 
Niagara  Falls  were  once  certainly  sit- 
uated at  Oueenstown,  seven  miles 
below  the  point  where  they  now  are  ; 
and  the  evidence  seems  conclusive 
that  this  erosion  has  taken  place 
during  the  present  geologic  epoch. 
The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi are  another  case  in  question. 
Above  the  Falls,  the  Mississippi  River 
runs  on  a  plateau  which  terminates 
abruptly,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minne- 
sota, by  an  escarpment,  some  fifty 
feet  high.  From  this  escarpment, 
backward  through  the  upper  plateau, 
runs  a  gorge  with  perpendicular  sides 
fifty-six  feet  high,  for  ten  miles  to  the 
foot  of  the  Falls.  The  bed  is  a  stra- 
tum of  hard  Silurian  limestone,  over- 
lying one  of  softer  sandstone.  The 
recession  of  the  Falls  by  undermining 
the  sandstone  and  the  fall  of  limestone, 
is  even  more  evident  than  in  the  case 
of  Niagara.  Other  examples  could 
be  given  of  falls  on  Columbia  River 
and  in  Yosemite  Valley. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  cases  of 
river  action  would  be  seen  in  the 
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ravines,  canons,  and  gorges  which  are 
to  be  found  on  the  Fraser  and  Co- 
lumbia Rivers.  The  great  canon  of 
Colorado  River  is  300  miles  long,  and 
3,000  to  6,000  feet  deep.  It  is  of  ex- 
treme narrowness,  and  may  be  well 
considered  one  of  the  grandest  geo- 
logical sections  known. 

Why  cannot  canons  be  formed  on 
any  stream  whose  bed  presents  com- 
paratively little  resistance  to  erosive 
action?  The  question  would  be  partly 
answered  in  noticing  the  effect  of 
water  in  rounding  off  the  sides  of  a 
gulch  after  the  fall  of  heavy  rains. 
Where  this  action  is  allowed  to  goon, 
we  can  readily  see  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  such  a  section  to  be 
formed  as  is  represented  by  the  great 
canon.  Consequently  we  recognize 
three  conditions  necessary.  1st.  That 
the  country  through  which  the  canon 
is  to  be  made  shall  be  one  destitute  of 
rain  or  snow-fall.  2nd.  That  the  river 
shall  be  fed  at  its  source  by  heavy  rain 
and  snow-falls.  3rd.  That  it  must  be 
fed  by  mountain  streams  and  torrents. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  first  condition  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  reason 
already  assigned — that  there  may  be 
no  wear  of  the  sides,  and  that  the 
erosive  action  be  as  much  as  possible 
confined  to  the  bed.  In  such  a  country 
as  that  of  the  Colorado  canon,  we  have 
one  eminently  adapted  to  this  end,  in 
its  destitution  of  rain-fall.  The  inten- 
sified action  of  torrents  required  to 
produce  this  cutting,  wedge-like  ero- 
sion, is  provided  for  in  the  sources  of 
these  rivers  in  the  Wahsatch  and 
Wind  River  mountains.  Many  are 
these  fissures  through  the  great  pla- 
teaus of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Arizona, 
branching  off  from  their  trunk,  as  the 


veining  of  the  leaf  from  the  midrib. 
And  from  their  depths  of  hundreds  of 
feet,  to  hear  the  roar  and  plunge  of  the 
torrent  along  its  bed,  while  it  may  be 
too  deep  and  difficult  to  see,  must 
be  truly  awe-inspiring. 

But  the  question  arises  :  What  be- 
comes of  all  this  material  torn  out  of 
the  mountains,  hillsides,  and  plains? 
The  fertile  alluvial  valleys  are  built  up 
of  it  ;  our  river  swamps,  ?nd  the  great 
deposits  forming  deltas  of  rivers  ;  and 
much  of  it  is  carried  out  to  sea.  These 
alluvial  valleys  are  very  fertile.  The 
valley  of  the  river  Nile,  and  what  it  is 
to  Egypt  will  help  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  richness  of  soils  thus  made. 

While  erosion  and  transportation 
are  going  on  in  torrents  and  rapid 
streams,  in  the  quiet  waters  the  pro- 
cess of  sedimentation  is  in  progress. 
These  deposits  are  often  stratified. 
For  instance,  when  the  stream  is 
swollen  and  rapid  the  deposits  are 
made  at  one  place  of  coarser  material ; 
when  of  smaller  volume  and  less  swift, 
the  sediment  is  finer.  So  that  as  the 
times  of  freshets  and  dry  spells  alter- 
nate, we  may  have  deposits  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream  in  favorable  locations, 
of  alternate  layers  of  coarse  and  fine 
material.  This  is  then  said  to  be 
stratified.  In  ages  past  these  deposits 
of  stratified  sediment  were  laid  down  ; 
became  by  induration  and  crys- 
tallization, the  stratified  rocks  which 
we  find  characterizing  and  marking 
the  limits  of  some  epochs  of  geolog- 
ical history. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  mention  the 
various  modifications  made  in  deposits 
of  sediment  by  rivers,  such  as  flood, 
plains,  natural  levees,  deltas,  etc. 
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Chemical  Agencies  of  Water, 

Turning  to  mention  briefly  some 
few  ways  of  action  of  the  water  ab- 
sorbed by  the  earth  from  rain-fall,  to 
reappear  as  springs,  we  notice  Subter- 
ranean Waters.  We  have  mentioned 
casually  that  part  of  the  rain-fall  sinks 
into  the  ground,  and  passes  out  to  the 
sea  through  subterranean  passages. 
Some  remarkable  facts  only  are  known 
of  these.  Many  such  large  streams 
arc  known  to  flow  in  underground 
currents  of  fresh  water,  to  reappear  at 
distances  out  at  sea,  as  fresh  water 
springs  in  mid  ocean.  Thus  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  a  body  of  water, 
fifty  feet  in  diameter;  rises  with  such 
force  as  to  cause  a  visible  convexity 
of  surface.  Similar  phenomena  have 
been  observed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
near  the  coast  of  Florida,  among  the 
West  Indies,  and  near  the  Sandwich 
Isles.  This  novel  feature  in  nature 
can  be  attested  by  sailors,  some  of 
whom  have  had  the  privilege  of  dip- 
ping and  drinking  water  from  mid- 
ocean  springs. 

We  have  water  which  exists  perma- 
nently beneath  the  sea  level  at  great 
depths,  and  only  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  volcanic  forces,  which  we  may 
call  "Volcanic  Water."  Some  springs 
exhibit  points  of  interest  to  the  most 
hasty  readers.  Some  are  large  enough 
to  be  lakes  of  the  purest  and  coolest 
water.  The  Artesian  wells  by  reason 
of  their  great  depth  often,  and  by  the 
force  which  they  display  when  the 
water  has  been  once  reached,  rising  in 
a  column  as  if  from  a  force-pump, 
make  themselves  subjects  of  interest. 

There  are  striking  effects  produced 
by  the  action   of   water,  which  arc 


chiefly  chemical  in  their  nature.  In 
the  formation  of  limestone  caves,  we 
find  that  the  water,  in  percolating 
through  the  earth,  is  often  charged 
with  acids  and  other  active  solvents. 
By  virtue  of  the  action  of  these  the 
water  may  dissolve  out  material  in  its 
way  continuously,  until,  in  course  of 
time,  it  forms  a  channel  in  which  it 
may  flow  as  an  underground  stream. 
Suppose  the  soil  be  chiefly  limestone. 
The  action  may  be  comparatively 
rapid.  Conditions  of  softness  and 
break  of  continuity  at  some  particular 
point  may  result  in  concentrated  ac- 
tion there,  until  in  time  a  cave  of  as- 
tonishing dimensions  may  be  formed. 
Then  through  the  crevices  above,  the 
water  comes  trickling  down  containing 
carbonate  of  lime  and  supersaturated 
with  carbon  dioxide.  But  on  becom- 
ing exposed  to  the  air,  part  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  lost  and  the  result  is  a  de- 
posit of  carbonate  of  lime.  Thus 
from  above  would  gradually  grow 
icicular  stalactites.  From  the  'drip- 
pings on  the  floor  grow  the  stalagmites. 
These  often  meet  forming  beautiful 
columns  of  marble  whiteness,  or  stained 
a  reddish  yellow  by  an  oxide  of  iron. 
The  beautiful  appearance  of  such  a 
cave  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
a  visitor. 

Carbonated  springs,  with  their  dense 
and  spongy  deposits  of  travertine, 
white,  reddish,  and  often  beautifully 
striped,  furnish  us  with  many  beautiful 
phenomena.  At  the  baths  of  St.  Vig- 
none,  Italy,  a  carbonated  spring  issu- 
ing from  the  top  of  a  hill,  has  covered 
the  hill  with  a  stratum  of  white  trav- 
ertine two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
thick'.     In  the  conduit  pipe  which 
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leads  the  water  to  the  baths,  the  de- 
posit accumulates  six  inches  per  year. 

In  the  region  of  the  famous  Yellow- 
stone Park,  deposits  of  travertine 
from  waters  of  hot  springs,  running 
down  a  steep  incline,  in  a  succession 
of  cascades,  assume  most  beautiful 
forms,  of  hanging  urns,  tessellated  and 
fringed  with  hundreds  of  snow-white 
pendants  or  cased  in  shells.  Similar 
springs  of  carbonate  of  iron  have 
their  deposits  of  such  quantities  as  to 
form  valuable  treasures  of  "  Bog  Iron 
Ore."     Silica  is    likewise  deposited 


from  hot  alkaline  springs.  First  it  is 
in  a  gelatinous  or  jelly-like  condition  ;- 
but  afterwards  takes  the  form  of  dry 
siliceous  sinter.  Many  beautiful  ex- 
amples could  be  mentioned  of  other 
deposits  in  saline  and  alkaline  lakes. 

All  the  many  wonderful  facts  which 
may  be  called  to  mind  of  the  chemical 
constitution,  contents,  and  transforma- 
tions of  water,  may  serve  to  remind 
us  that  it  is  not  without  its  points  of 
interest,  though  it  flows  by  us  every 
day  scarcely  noticed. 

L.  N.  Chappell. 
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Much  has  been  written  within  the 
last  few  years  concerning  the  great 
war  between  the  States.  Able  histo- 
rians on  both  sides  have  given  us 
chronicles  of  thrilling  events,  such  as 
skirmishes,  battles,  victories,  defeats, 
and  the  final  details  of  one  the  sever- 
est civil  wars  on  record.  The  people 
of  the  South  especially  can  hardly  re- 
alize the  nature  of  "the  fiery  ordeal" 
through  which  they  have  passed.  The 
dark  days  of  "  carpet-bag  rule  "  and 
"reconstruction  acts"  are  almost  for- 
gotten "as  the  loud-sounding  timbrel 
proclaims  from  sea  unto  sea  that  De- 
mocracy has  triumphed  and  the  peo- 
ple are  free  !" 

It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  produce  a 
history  of  what  has  already  been  his- 
torised.  We  do  not  propose,  however, 
to  become  a  historian,  but  simply  to 
write  an  account  of  the  greatest  bom- 
bardment of  the  late  war.  It  may  be 
interesting"  to  the  college  student  who 


was  a  suckling  at  his  mother's  breast 
in  those  "dark  days  which  tried  men's 
souls." 

Being  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes 
we  purpose  to  describe,  the  readers  of 
The  Wake  Forest  Student  may  be 
assured  that  ours  is  not  a  tale  of  fic- 
tion, but  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  Fort  Fisher,  the  great 
fortress  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and 
commands  the  entrance  at  "New  In- 
let." It  was  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  fortifications  in  the  South- 
ern States.  In  fact,  it  was  just  as 
strong  as  turf  and  sand  could  make  a 
fort.  General  Butler,  our  would-be 
President,  once  said  that  it  was  im_ 
pregnable.  At  least,  he  failed  to  cap- 
ture it,  just  as  he  and  the  "Plumed 
Knight"  failed  to  enter  the  White 
House. 

For  nearly  four  years  our  brave 
soldiers  labored,  under  the  direction 
of  skilled  engineers,  in  constructing 
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traverses,  bomb-proofs,  casemates,  and 
palisades  to  ward  off  the  dangerous 
shell  and  "hissing  minnie."  We 
builded  even  a  mountain  of  sand,  the 
design  of  which  w7as  to  place  our  guns 
so  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea  as  to 
enable  us  to  throw  "  plunging  shots  " 
at  Uie  Yankee  gunboats.  It  appears 
to  us  that  there  was  but  one  defect  in 
our  works  at  Fort  Fisher.  On  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  Fort,  facing  towards 
Wilmington,  there  was  a  gap  of  about 
one  hundred  yards,  from  the  last  tra- 
verse to  the  river  side,  in  which  there 
was  nothing  but  palisades.  In  this 
gap  there  might  have  been  two  or 
three  redoubts  mounted  with  heavy 
guns,  to  protect  the  river  beach.  In 
addition  to  these  redoubts  there  might 
have  been  "floating  batteries"  in  the 
river,  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of 
the  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  able 
to  throw  shot  and  shell  in  between  the 
river  and  the  sea.  It  does  appear  as 
if  our  engineers  and  officers  lost  sight 
of  the  probability  of  a  flank  move- 
ment down  the  river  side  into  the  Fort. 
This  defect  in  our  works  will  be 
clearly  recognized  when  we  come  to 
describe  the  final  assault  which  cap- 
tured the  Fort. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  the 
port  of  Wilmington  was  famous  for 
the  great  number  of  "blockade  run- 
ners" which  anchored  at  her  wharves. 
The  blockade  fleet  off  Forts  Fisher  and 
Caswell  could  not  prevent  these  splen- 
did steamers  from  running  in  and 
loading  with  cargoes  of  cotton.  Some7 
times  one  of  these  steamers  would  get 
aground  under  cover  of  the  guns  of 
the  Fort.  We  boys  inside  of  the  Fort 
did  not  care  how  often  these  vessels 
''would  stick"  within  range  of  out- 


guns.  It  would  break  up  the  monot- 
ony of  camp  life,  and  we  were  always 
delighted  to  aid  the  crew  of  the  dis- 
abled steamer  save  (?)  the  precious 
cargo.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
will  always  remember  the  wreck  of 
the  "  Modern  Greece  "  and  the  noble 
"  Ella,"  which  sunk  off  Baldhead.  But 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  determined 
that  this  thing  should  stop.  About 
the  close  of  that  memorable  year, 
1864,  it  was  reported  that  a  large  and 
formidable  looking  fleet  was  anchored 
near  Fortress  Monroe.  Wc  were  also 
informed  that  this  fleet  might  visit  us 
in  the  near  future.  And  sure  enough, 
just  as  we  all  were  thinking  about  our 
absent  sweethearts  and  the  approach- 
ing Christmas  festivities,  the  fleet  ap- 
peared in  front  of  Fisher.  Our  sut- 
ler, Heide,  did  not  have  time  to  dis- 
pose of  his  "Santa  Claus "  before 
Butler  and  his  Armada  were  upon  us. 

On  the  morning  of  December  24th, 
1864,  the  mighty  thunder  of  heavy 
artillery  indicated  that  our  worst  fears 
were  soon  to  be  realized.  A  powerful 
fleet,  consisting  of  frigates,  monitors, 
ironsides,  and  other  vessels,  number- 
ing in  all  about  ninety,  had  formed  a 
line  of  battle  and  were  shelling  the 
Fort  furiously,  at  the  fearful  rate  of 
fifty  shells  a  second.  The  shot  and 
shell  were  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  The 
most  dangerous  looking  was  the  "  fif- 
teen inch  shell,"  which  made  holes 
sufficient  to  conceal  a  wagon  and  team. 
During  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
from  '61  to  '64,  a  good  many  build- 
ings hnd  been  erected  at  Fort  Fisher. 
The  shell  from  the  fleet  soon  set  these 
buildings  on  fire.  And  just  here  our 
readers  may  imagine  a  weird,  grand, 
and  awful  scene— the  conflagration  in- 
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side  the  Fort,  the  bursting  of  ten 
thousand  shells,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  and  the  terrible 
concussion  by  sea  and  by  land. 

This  terrible  storm  of  shot  and 
shell  continued  from  the  24th  until 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  December. 
Oh,  what  a  memorable  Christmas  ! 
We  shall  never  forget  that  dreadful 
day.  Bless  those  dear  old  bomb- 
proofs  which  sheltered  us  from  many 
of  the  horrors  of  that  day.  The 
shelling  was  so  fearful  that  only  de- 
tachments remained  at  the  guns.  Our 
men  were  in  the  bomb-proofs  by  spe- 
cial orders,  not  from  cowardice.  The 
anxiety  even  in  the  bomb-proofs  was 
fearful,  and  even  there  we  were  far 
from  safety.  We  remember  that  at 
one  time,  when  a  great  many  of  us 
were  crowded  together  in  a  sally  port 
a  fifteen  inch  shell  rolled  in  the  sally- 
port and  exploded,  killing  one  and 
wounding  several  of  our  men.  All 
during  this  terrible  bombardment  our 
brave  commanders,  Col.  Lamb  -and 
Major-General  Whiting, exposed  them, 
selves  to  the  dangers  of  the  hour. 
They  went  from  battery  to  battery, 
and  from  casemate  to  palisade.  At 
one  time,  while  General  Whiting  was 
standing  on  the  parapet,  a  large  shell 
exploded  near  him.  He  was  smoking 
at  the  time,  and  as  the  huge  shell  ex- 
ploded and  threw  mud  all  over  his 
beautiful  Confederate  uniform  he 
quietly  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth, 
and  with  a  smile  remarked,  "It  only 
spattered  me."  On  another  occasion, 
as  he  was  watching  the  men  in  charge 
of  a  battery,  he  remarked :  "  Boys, 
they  are  making  a  big  fuss  this  Christ- 
mas morning,  but  they  are  not  hurt- 
ing us  much."    Although  hundreds  of 


I  shot  and  shell  fell  inside  of  the  Fort' 
I  hundreds  more  went  beyond  the  Fort 
I  into  the  river.    Butler  shot  too  high, 
j  just  as  he  did  this  year  in  his  Presi- 
I  dential    aspirations.    His    shot  and 
shell  seemed  to  be  aimed  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains  instead  of  at  us ;  or  per- 
haps his  gunners  had  taken  "  too  much 
Christmas"  to  drive  our  centre. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  this  mem- 
orable day  we  were  all  ordered  out  of 
the  bomb-proofs  into  the  gun-pits. 
And  just  here  is  suggested  an  anec- 
dote of  the  war  which  illustrates  some 
of  our  feelings  at  this  critical  moment. 
During  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
a  Confederate  officer  in  passing  down 
the  lines  came  up  with  "  a  conscript 
who  was  fighting  from  behind  a  small 
sapling.  The  officer  said  to  the  con- 
script, "Are  you  'skeered,'  John?" 
"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  conscript,  "  I'm 
not  skeered,  but  I  am  mighty  lone- 
some." We  all  were  not  "  skeered  " 
in  making  the  exodus  from  the  bomb- 
proof, but  we  were  most  assuredly 
"  mighty  lonesome."  As  soon  as  we 
had  mounted  the  ramparts  of  the 
Fort  we  discovered  the  reason  of 
I  special  orders,  bringing  us  directly  to 
the  front.  Butler's  infantry  forces  were 
about  to  make  assault  upon  the  Fort, 
j  and  we  were  ordered  into  the  palisades 
to  meet  this  infantry  attack.  When 
Butler's  skirmish  line  was  seen  slowly 
j  creeping  upon  the  Fort,  Col.  Lamb, 
realizing  the  danger,  said  :  "  Men,  get 
1  into  those  palisades  like  men,  and  the 
day  will  be  ours."  The  boys,  with 
that  old,  familiar  Rebel  yell,  soon  got 
into  the  palisades,  and  opened  a  fire 
upon  Butler.  He  soon  retreated  to 
his  gunboats  to  try  another  experi- 
ment, which  we  shall  now  mention. 
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After  dark  he  ran  a  large  powder  ship 
within  a  half  mile  of  the  Fort  and 
then  blew  it  up.  His  object,  it  is  said, 
was  to  produce  such  a  concussion  by 
land  and  by  sea  as  to  throw  down  the 
Fort.  This  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  acts  of  folly  on 
record.  Butler  may  know  how  to 
mould  a  spoon,  but  he  docs  not  know 
how  to  construct  a  first-class  earth- 
quake. There  was  powder  enough  in 
that  ship  to  fight  the  great  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  yet  it  did  not  jar  the 
Fort  any  more  than  the  report  of  an 
Enfield  rifle.  After  all  his  noise,  But- 
ler and  his  fleet  quietly  withdrew  from 
Fort  Fisher,  and  went  back  home.  A 
good  many  were  wounded  during  this 
first  bombardment,  but  very  few  of 
our  men  were  killed. 

About^  three  weeks  after' the  first 
fight,  the  same  fleet  returned  to  Fort 
Fisher.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of 
January,  1865,  the  shelling  began  for 
the  second  and  last  time.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  January,  we 
were  on  board  of  the  steamer  Cape 
Fear  en  route  for  Fisher.  Our  com- 
pany, then  stationed  at  Fort  Caswell, 
had  been  ordered  to  Fort  Fisher,  and 
we  had  special  orders  to  join  our  com- 
mand. As  the  steamer  was  approach- 
ing Battery  Buchanan,  Gen.  Whiting 
remarked  to  some  one  on  board  the 
steamer,  "  They  have  come  to  hurt  us 
this  time."  About  sixliundred  of'us 
landed  in  the  surf  nearly  up  to  our 
waists,  but  we  soon  reached  the  shore 
at  Battery  Buchanan,  and  then  had 
to  double-quick  through  a  storm  of 
shell  to  the  main  part  of  Fort  Fisher. 
During  the  entire  day  the  enemy 
shelled  the  Fort,  and  all  of  the  night 
of  the  14th.     He  threw  mortar  shells 


into  the  Fort.  They  did  not  shoot 
too  high  this  time,  and  a  great  deal 
of  damage  was  clone, — our  men  were 
killed  and  wounded  by  the  dozens  and 
our  best  guns  were  disabled.  On 
Sunday  morning,  January  15th,  the 
firing  was  renewed  with  greater  vigor 
than  ever.  About  one  or  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  made  the 
first  infantry  assault  upon  the  Fort, 
led  by  Maj.  Gen.-  Terry.  It  was  a 
combined  assault  upon  both  the  land 
and  sea  front  of  the  Fort.  The  Yan- 
kee marines  made  the  charge  on  the 
sea  front,  and  we  are  told  that  their 
loss  was  very  great.  We  were  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Fort  in  the  gap 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article.  This  entire  gap  from  the  last 
traverse  to  the  river  side  was  occu- 
pied by  Co.  D,  1st  North  Carolina 
Heavy  Artillery,  and  by  Co.  ,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Brady.  These  two 
companies  received  the  shock  of  the 
first  desperate  charge  made  on  the 
Fort,  for  the  enemy  came  down  the 
river  side  by  a  flank  movement.  After 
repeated  charges  the  enemy  succeeded 
in  getting  one  or  two  of  the  traverses, 
and  the  first  thing  those  of  us  in  the 
gap  knew,  the  enemy  were  shooting 
us  from  behind  as  well  as  before  ;  our 
line  was  broken,  and  in  they  pour  as 
thick  as  the  locusts  of  Egypt.  And 
now  the  "racket  waltz"  begins  in  dead 
earnest.  Forty  thousand  muskets  rattle 
in  the  air  and  the  work  of  carnage 
begins.  If  our  engineers  had  built  at 
least  three  traverses  more  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Fort,  and  had 
mounted  ten  inch  columbiads  facing 
towards  "  Sugar-loaf,"  this  flank  move- 
ment would  not  have  been  successful. 
While  the  enemy  were  charging  the 
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Fort,  Gen.  Hoke  and  his  division  were 
in  the  rear  above  "  Sugar-loaf-"  It  is 
said  that  Gen.  Hoke  had  ten  thousand 
men.  If  this  was  so,  he  could  have 
charged  the  enemy  in  the  rear  and  pre 
vented  them  from  getting  into  the  Fort. 
It  is  said  by  some  of  the  Signal  Corps 
that  Gen.  Whiting  telegraphed  to 
Gen.  Bragg  at  Sugar-loaf  to  make 
the  assault  upon  .the  enemy,  and  thus 
save  the  Fort;  and  that  Gen.  Bragg 
telegraphed  back  to  Gen.  Whiting  to 
consider  himself  under  arrest.  If  this 
statement  is  true,  Gen.  Bragg  de- 
served the  greatest  censure,  even 
deposition.  We  do  not  know  that 
this  is  true,  but  it  was  universally  be- 
lieved that  bad  mismanagement  ex- 
isted somewhere.  We  have  heard 
several  times  since  the  war  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Fisher 
did  not  fight  well  during  the  last 
fight — that  they  were  confined  too 
closely  in  the  bomb-proofs.  This  is  a 
slander  and  mistake.  It  is  true  that  a 
few  companies  and  men  remained  in 
the  bomb-proofs  and  did  not  do  their 
duty.  But  the  majority  of  the  troops 
were  at  the  post  of  duty,  and  fought 
like  men.  It  was  before  sunset  that 
the  enemy  entered  the  Fort,  and  we 
fought  inside  of  the  Fort,  until  at  mid- 
night there  was  a  mournful  Confederate 
cry,  "  WTe  surrender!"  It  is  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace  that  the  Fort  Fisher 
veterans  should  be  charged  with  cow- 
ardice. Gen.  Terry  in  his  official  re- 
port of  the  battle,  in  speaking  about 
the  defence  made  by  our  troops,  said  : 
"The  Confederates  fought  with  a 
desperate  valor,  worthy  of  a  better 
cause."    Gen.  Terry  and  his  men  had 


good  reason  to  know  whether  or  not 
our  men  behaved  well  on  this  occa- 
sion. Col.  Lamb  and  Gen.  Whiting 
were  both  badly  wounded,  and  our 
boys  fought  for  hours,  we  may  say, 
without  a  leader. 

Several  thousand  brave  men  who 
fell  on  both  sides  sleep  on  Fisher's 
soil.  The  dust  of  the  blue  and  the 
grey  is  mingled  together  until  the  Res- 
urrection morning,  when  we  hope  to 
meet  again  some  of  our  brave  boys 
who  fell  on  Sunday  evening,  January 
15th,  1865  ;  -McCormick,  McCallum, 
McGoogan,  McNeill,  McPhaul,  Baker, 
West,  Wilson,  and  others  from  our 
own  company  are  sleeping  there.  The 
brave  boys  of  other  companies  and 
regiments  are  also  there,  sleeping  side 
by  side  until  the  last  great  day. 

Gen.  Butler  commanded  the  first 
expedition  against  Fisher.  This  was 
a  failure;  at  least  Butler  did  not  cap- 
ture the  Fort.  The  second  expedi- 
tion was  commanded  by  Maj.-Gen. 
Terry,  who  through  the  aid  of  a  pow- 
erful fleet  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
Fort.  They  had  the  advantage  of  us 
in  their  guns.  They  had  rifle  guns 
of  a  long  range  which  could  damage 
us  while  the  shot  and  shell  from  our 
guns  could  not  reach  them.  With 
equal  facilities  for  exchanging  shots, 
the  battle  would  have  ended  differ- 
ently. But  Grover  Cleveland  is  our 
President,  "the  bloody  chasm"  has 
been  closed,  peace  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  Fort  Fisher  has  become  a 
summer  retreat. 

Sic  transit  mundi  gloria. 

James  A.  Smith. 


V 
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Some  people  are  prone  to  examine 
things  with  an  eye  to  the  objection- 
able features  that  they  may  present, 
and  to  decide,  as  they  think,  with  good 
reason,  that,  for  example,  because  per- 
fection is  not  seen  at  a  glance  in  some 
of  the  callings  and  professions,  there 
is  nothing  desirable  or  advantageous 
about  them,  allowing  their  minds  to 
be  bewildered  by  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture.  The  greatest  blessings  of  life 
are  rejected  because  they  can  see 
nothing  but  the  few  objectionable 
qualities  that  they  may  present.  Their 
eyes  are  blinded  to  the  great  practical 
values  they  may  possess.  Some  ob- 
ject to  religion  because  it  fails  to  make 
its  votaries  perfect.  They  see  nothing 
but  the  faults  of  its  professors,  and 
renounce  even  the  greatest  blessing  as 
a  failure  and  worthless.  It  is  needless 
to  mention  the  host  of  other  things 
treated  in  a  similar  way. 

My  purpose  at  present  is  to  notice 
some  of  the  objections  raised  against 
liberal  education.  I  think  it  proper 
to  notice  these  objections,  because,  al- 
though many  of  the  people  of  our  be- 
loved country  are  beginning  to  see  the 
importance  of  an  education,  still  igno- 
rance is  reigning  and  ought  to  be 
as  nearly  conquered  as  possible. 
"Strange,"  you  may  say;  "there  can 
surely  be  no  objection  to  a  provision 
looking  to  the  happiness  of  the  human 
family.  For  (a)  education  disentan- 
gles and  cuts  away  the  matted  weeds 
of  ignorance,  and  lifts  our  minds  from 
the  dungeons  of  superstition  in  which 
they  must  forever  remain,  except  as 


|  they  are  set  free  by  this  incomparable 
boon,    (b)  It  is  a  moral  refiner.  And 

I  the  culture  of  morality  is  essential  to 

J  the  highest  individual  and  national 
life.     (c)   It  brings  knowledge,  and 

I  knowledge  is  power.  These  and  other 
considerations  would  seem  sufficient 

:  to  convince  the  most  illiterate." 

But  let  us  remember  that  the  illit- 
erate see  things  as  the  educated  them- 
selves  may   have    once   seen  them, 

|  though  they  can  never  so  see  them 

I  again.    They  say  they  can  see  no  use 

I  in  poring  over  languages  that  are  al- 
ready "  dead,"  and  in  the  pursuit  of 

I  which  they  can  see  nothing  to  fasci- 

I  nate  or  benefit.  They,  indeed,  ap- 
prove of  some  of  the  branches  that 
are  taught.    For  instance,  Arithmetic, 

|  they  believe,  is  useful  in  practical  life. 
"One  ought  to  know  how  to  manage 
his  own  accounts,  to  be  sure,  but  this 
is  quite  enough  of  Mathematics."  Let 
the  educated  man  speak  of  his  knowl- 

I  edge  of  Trigonometry,  and  there  is  in 
it  nothing  that  strikes  them,  unless, 

!  perhaps,  its  long  name.    They  want 

j  nothing  that  they  cannot  put  to  a 
practical  use.     They  desire  to  use 

j  agencies  that  will  bring  them  in  pres- 
ent revenues.  "This  is  a  business 
world,  then  why  not  take  everything 
in  a  business  sense?"    They  would 

I  advise  their  neighbors'  boys  to  study 
only  such  things  as  would  conduce  to 

I  their  best  advantage  in  making  money. 
Right  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  stops 
short  of  the  truth.  This  class  whom  I 
am  trying  to  describe  (not  all  the  igno- 
rant, but  the  prejudiced  )  prefer  to  live 
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ignorant,  on  the  ground  that  they  can 
live  cheaper  thereby,  enjoy  life  better, 
and  be  a  greater  benefit  to  humanity. 
They  claim  to  have  reason  for  their  | 
convictions  : 

(a)  In  the  consideration  of  the  short- 
ness of  life.  Where  is  the  time  we 
have  to  spend  in  poring  over  Latin 
and  Greek  and  Mathematics,  or  any 
other  of  these  time-killing,  non-essen- 
tial instrumentalities  that  people  say 
it  requires  to  make  up  an  education? 
If  your  object  is  to  be  a  blessing  to 
your  country,  to  humanity,  or  to  God, 
be  out  in  the  busy  world,  there  is 
plenty  for  you  to  do.  Be  benefiting 
your  race,  and  laying  up  money  for 
old  age  and  for  your  children  after 
you  are  dead. 

When  the  man  of  culture  says  it 
requires  a  keen  edge  for  one  to  suc- 
cessfully cut  his  way  through  this 
world,  the  answer  is,  "There  can  be 
no  absolute  necessity  for  this.  It  may 
be  all  right  to  educate  the  physician, 
because  lives  are  intrusted  to  him.  So 
for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
human  family  it  perhaps  is  best  for 
him  to  understand  something  about 
the  nature  of  the  human  system.  But 
if  your  calling  is  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
why  waste  so  much  of  your  valuable 
time  preparing  for  the  work  of  lead- 
ing sinners  to  Christ?  Not  that  they 
would  depreciate  the  work,  but  this 
class  of  persons,  which  I  am  sorry  to 
say  is  large,  entertain  the  idea  that  if 
you  be  divinely  called,  your  only  need 
is  to  open  your  mouth,  and  it  will  be 
filled.  The  people,  they  say,  can  un- 
derstand the  uneducated  far  better 
than  the  ccllegc-brcd  divine,  whose 
spcccli  is  spiced  to  satisfy  the  itching 


ear  of  the  worldly.    The  unreflecting, 
not  considering  that  the  temptations 
!  to  please  itching  ears  may  come  with 
I  equal  power,  though  in  a  different 
|  form,  to  the  uneducated,  and  that  the 
whole  question  turns  upon  honesty  of 
purpose. 

But  another  objection  to  education 
is  that 

(i)  It  exalts  people  in  their  own  es- 
timation. Young  men  are  pointed 
out  who  promise  to  be  a  blessing  to 
the  world,  but  who  are  said  to  have 
been  ruined  by  education.  Their  so. 
cial  qualities  and  genial  disposition 
made  them  popular.  But  notice  them 
when  they  return  with  diplomas  in 
hand.  Alas,  what  a  change  !  Ruined 
for  life!  Stuck  up'with  pride  !  What 
a  swell  they  cut  as  they  parade  the 
streets !  They  care  for  nobody  but 
the  affluent  and  the  genteel,  the  giddy 
and  the  gay.  Before  they  went  to 
college  they  were  content  with  old 
coats  and  brogan  shoes,  common  diet 
and  the  society  of  the  poor.  But  now 
any  one  with  half  an  eye  can  see  they 
are  ruined — yes,  worthless.  With 
cork-toed  boots,  pinching  their  toes 
for  show,  high-standing  collars,  chafing 
their  ears,  and  claw-hammer  coat-tails 
fanning  their  way,  they  go  through 
the  world  at  the  public  expense.  All 
they  glory  in  is  pomp  and  show,  ease 
and  a  good  time,  big  society  and  noth- 
ing to  do.  They  eat  and  wear  of  the 
best  of  the  land,  and  have  no  more 
use  for  the  poor  clod-hopper  than  the 
king  for  the  peasant. 

And  not  only,  it  is  objected,  docs 
it  make  people  scornful  and  proud, 
but  really  lazy.  This  is  about  the  de- 
scription prejudiced  illiteracy  would 
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give  of  a  young  alumnus.  And  too 
often  justly.  "  Why,  look  there  at  Necl 
Jones!  Did  you  know  the  people 
used  to  call  him  the  "smart  boy?" 
Where  is  he  now?  Well,  yonder  he 
stands  in  that  crowd  of  rowdies, 
smoking  his  cigar.  Just  as  I  said,  if 
he  went  to  college,  it  would  ruin  him. 
It  was  thought  that  boy  would  do  his 
part  in  helping  on  the  world.  But 
no  more  work  for  Ned — he's  done. 
Work  a  day  with  you?  If  you  don't 
think  it  will  insult  him  to  ask  him, 
just  try  it.  No,  he  will  now  look  for 
some  more  congenial  clime.  It  may 
be  selling  you  goods  to  cheat  you  out 
of  your  hard-earned  dollars.  Or  it 
may  be  he  will  physic  you.  It  differs 
but  little  whether  he  kills  or  cures,  so 
he  gets  your  money.  Or  it  may  be  he 
will  set  himself  up  as  a  lawyer,  and  then, 
of  course,  he  is  going  to  have  a  living 
without  work.  Yes,  that  greased  jacket 
broadcloth  must  be  sustained.  Cer- 


tainly he  will  try  to  win  your  case  to 
keep  up  his  reputation  and  to  get  your 
money.  He  thinks  the  world  owes 
him  a  living,  and  he  means  to  have  it 
at  the  peril  of  the  poor  man's  pocket." 

It  may  be  I  have  taken  extreme 
views  in  this  endeavor  to  present  some 
of  the  honest  convictions  of  a  portion 
of  the  illiterate  of  our  country  in  re- 
gard to  education.  Being  at  such  an 
immense  distance  from  it,  they  know 
nothing  of  its  sweetness,  its  greatness, 
and  its  power.  They  fail  to  see  its 
importance;  speak  of  it  lightly,  and, 
sometimes,  but  to  scorn  it.  Must  this 
class  be  given  up  as  hopeless?  How 
shall  the  veil  of  deception  be  torn  off, 
and  they  be  enabled  to  see  for  them- 
selves? so  that  instead  of  [the  helpless 
possession  of  the  arbitrary  monarch  of 
ignorance,  ours  may  be  a  country  for 
wisdom,  for  happiness,  and  for  God ! 

J.  B.  H. 
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To  one  travelling  south  from  Edin- 
burgh, there  is  no  place  before  reach- 
ing London  more  interesting  than  old 
Melrose  Abbey.  But  the  guide  says 
if  we  wish  to  see  Abbotsford,  the 
home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  must  be 
there  before  five  o'clock ;  so,  leaving 
the  Abbey  for  a  time,  we  engage  a  car- 
riage for  this  delightful  drive  of  two 
or  three  miles— nearly  all  drives  in  Scot- 
land are  delightful — and  arrive  just  in 
time  for  the  porter  to  have  closed  the 
gates,    But  by  dint  of  persuasion  we 

3 


are  allowed  to  enter  the  grounds.  This 
is  enough  to  repay  us  for  coming,  for 
lovelier  grounds,  with  greener  grass 
and  sweeter  flowers,  we  may  never  sec 
again.  Sir  Walter's  study  is  seen 
through  the  window,  and  there  are  his 
old  arm-chair,  his  books,  his  writing- 
table,  etc.,  all  interesting  to  us  because 
they  belonged  to  the  author  of  "  Ken- 
ilworth  "  and  "  Ivanhoe."  The  niches 
in  the  garden  wall  are  filled  with  nu- 
merous statues  in  every  imaginable 
shape  ;  and  to  us  to  whom  the  Apollo 
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Belvedere  and  the  Venus  of  Milo  arc 
things  of  the  future,  it  is  something 
of  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  pull 
the  roses  of  Venuses  and  Vulcans, 
Jupiters  and  Junos.  Finally,  the  gar- 
dener points  out  a  pear  tree  planted 
by  Sir  Walter's  own  hand,  and  from 
this  we  pluck  some  leaves  as  souvenirs 
of  our  visit. 

Melrose  Abbey  was  built  by  David 
I.  of  Scotland,  about  the  year  1135, 
and  now  shows  the  marks  of  age.  The 
roof  is  gone,  and  the  lofty,  graceful 
columns  now  stand  with  uncovered 
heads, — as  if  in  reverence  for  Him 
whose  name  they  have  heard  whis- 
pered by  the  lips  of  sinful  men  for 
years  and  centuries.  The  bones  of 
saints  and  sinners  fill  the  churchyard 
near,  whose  resting  place  these  senti- 
nels may  see  through  windows  which 
no  longer  change  the  course  of  the 
wind  and  rain.  Here  within  the 
church  walls  are  the  tombs  of  patriot 
heroes.  Before  the  high-alter  lies  the 
heart  of  Bruce.  Alexander,  James, 
and  Douglas  lie  buried  near. 

Greater  than  the  solemn  influence 
of  the  marks  of  time  is  the  charm  of 
poetry.  More  fascinating  than  the 
stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  the 
romance  of  Michael  Scott,  the  wizard  : 

And  the  monk  made  a  sign   with  his  withered 
hand 

The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand, 
With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went  ; 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone  Lent. 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength, 
That  he  moved  the  mighty  stone  at  length. 
I  would  you  had  been  there  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 
Streamed  upward  to  the  Chancel  roof, 
And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof  ! 
No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright : 
It  blazed  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light, 


And  issuing  from  the  tomb 
Showed  the  monk's  cowd  and  visage  pale, 
Danced  on  the  dark-browed  warrior's  mail, 
And  kissed  his  waving  plume. 

Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel. 

Plow  very  unlike  any  church  edifice 
I  had  ever  seen  before  ii  this  old  ab- 
bey !  Capitals  and  arches  and  windows 
of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship  so 
far  surpass  any  modern  sculpture  that 
it  seems  a  lost  art.  Vines  and  flowers 
skilfully  trained  and  changed  to  stone 
could  not  be  more  beautiful.  There 
is  one  large  mullioned  window  about 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  half  as  wide, 
whose  beauty  is  thus  described  by 
Scott: 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 

Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  ; 

Thou  woulds't  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 

'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand, 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined  ; 

Then  framed  a  spell  when  the  work  was  done, 

And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 

Among  a  party  of  Americans  met 
here  is  a  man  from  Iowa,  who,  after 
gazing  for  a  time  wrapt  in  the  pro- 
foundest  admiration,  poured  forth  the 
deep  emotions  of  his  soul  in  the  ex- 
pression, "This  is  a  BOSS  ABBEY!" 

Carlisle  is  an  old  town  ;  it  was  prob- 
ably a  Roman  station.  The  two  things 
of  interest  there  are  the  castle  and  ca- 
!  thedral.  The  castle,  which  is  still  occu- 
pied by  English  soldiery,  was  built  by 
William  Rufus,  who  reigned  between 
1087  and  1 100.  In  this  castle  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scotts,  was  imprisoned  after 
she  had  been  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Langside,  and  was  compelled  to  flee  to 
England.  Her  apartments  in  the  castle 
are  pointed  out.  One  never  knows  the 
meaning  of  "blackness  of  darkness" 
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without  having  been  in  some  such 
place  as  the  dungeon  of  Carlisle  cas- 
tle. Not  the  smallest  ray  of  light  can 
ever  enter;  and  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
see  through  the  dungeon  wall  as  to 
see  the  hand  one  inch  from  the  eye. 
Death  could  not  have  been  a  very  un- 
welcome visitor  to  those  imprisoned 
here. 

The  cathedral  was  built  between  the 
years  1200  and  1400.  Here  is  the 
grave  of  Dr.  Paley,  the  great  theolo- 
gian. The  principal  attraction  of  this 
house  is  the  decorated  work,  especially 
of  the  great  east  window  which  is 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  The  glass  in  this  window  is 
five  hundred  years  old. 

One  striking  thins:  about  these  ca- 
thedrals  is  the  hideousness  of  the 
stone  figures  which  ornament  the  out- 
side, and  also  the  gargoyles  or  spouts 
projecting  from  the  roof  gutters. 
These  gargoyles  are  hideous  figures 
with  open  mouths,  and  look  like  so 
many  demons  afflicted  with  sea-sick- 
ness. On  the  capitals  of  twro  of  the 
piers  are  a  three-headed  giant  eating 
with  two  mouths,  and  a  winged  crea- 
ture whose  tail  ends  in  a  serpent  head 
which  twists  around  and  bites  the  hu- 
man head  of  the  monster.  Perhaps 
it  was  thought  that  these  ugly  things 
would  frighten  away  evil  spirits. 

From  Carlisle  our  next  stopping 
place  is  Newcastle,  a  large  city  of 
probably  three  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants. This  was  also  a  Roman 
station  under  the  name  of  Pons  Elii. 
It  received  its  name  from  a  castle 
built  here  by  Robert,  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  This  new  castle — age 
more  than  eight  centuries — is  the  most 
interesting  sight  of  the  city.  There 
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is  now  in  the  castle  a  museum  of  an 
tiquities,  containing  every  sort  of  relic 
from  the  time  of  the  Caesars  to  within 
a  few  centuries  of  the  present.  In 
one  room  are  the  weapons  and  coats 
of  mail  used  by  Cromwell's  soldiers  ; 
elsewhere  are  things  of  more  ancient 
date.  Here  are  implements  of  war  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  the  Crusades; 
there  are  also  rare  volumes,  old  cosin, 
and  every  sort  of  thing  that  would 
belong  to  a  well  appointed  antiquarian 
collection  ;  and  then  we  see  the  Roman 
relics,  old  statuary,  bass-relief,  etc. 
Finally  I  come  upon  something  that 
I  am  inclined  to  take  to  be  the  origi- 
nal pillar  of  salt,  but  as  I  have  never 
heard  that  Lot's  wife  has  been  brought 
to  Newcastle,  I  conclude  that  this  is 
something  else. 

Durham  castle  and  cathedral  arc 
situated  on  a  high  hill  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  river  Wear  which,  in 
its  windings  about  the  hill,  seemed  to 
try  to  form  the  most  suitable  place 
for  a  castle.  It  not  only  succeeded  in 
this  attempt,  but  also  made  one  of  the 
finest  bits  of  scenery  in  all  England. 
The  castle  has  been  used  as  the  seat 
of  a  university  for  most  of  the  century. 
The  year  1093  witnessed  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  cathedral. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  great  cathedrals 
we  have  seen,  and  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  it.  One  thing  in  the  ca- 
thedral to  be  noticed  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  the 
eighth  century.  There  is  something 
exceedingly  affecting  in  standing  by 
the  tomb  of  this  remarkable  man,  not 
only  because  he  was  one  of  the  best 
and  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and 
ought,  moreover,  to  be  reverenced  be- 
cause of  his  great  antiquity — he  hav- 
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ing  been  in  his  grave  these  eleven  cen- 
turies— but  because  his  name  was 
Adam,  which  reminds  me  of  a  kinsman 
of  mine,  who  died  some  time  before 
him  ;  yet,  being  in  the  presence  of  my 
friend,  I  refrain  from  weeping,  not 
wishing  to  show  my  weakness.  They 
have  two  services  every  day,  and  the 
cathedral  stands  open  all  the  time,  as 
most  cathedrals  do.  We  have  done 
the  cathedral  before  the  afternoon 
service;  and  as  we  are  leaving  I  put 
on  my  hat,  forgetting  that  this  is  a 
church,  for  there  is  no  congregation 
present;  but  I  am  immediately  re- 
minded of  this  fact  in  tones  more  loud 
than  polite,  by  a  man  who  halloos  from 
a  great  distance. 

At  four  o'clock,  we  attended  the  ser- 
vice, which  I  shall  never  forget.  The 
singing  was  indescribably  grand.  The 
music  was  arranged  by  the  great  Ger- 
man composer,  Handel.  The  choir  is 
composed  of  about  thirty  artists  of 
extraordinary  talent,  whose  voices 
mingling  with  the  tones  of  the  grand 
old  organ,  produce  the  sublimest  mu- 
sic it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  hear. 

Probably  the  oldest  town  in  Great 
Britain  is  York,  which  was  an  old 
town  when  Agricola  made  it  a  Roman 
station  in  the  year  78.  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  lived  here.  Severus  and  Con- 
stantius  died  here,  and  Constantine 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  been  born 
here.  The  first  English  Parliament 
met  here  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
was  occasionally  summoned  to  meet 
here  for  five  centuries. 

The  castle,  now  used  as  a  prison,  is 
of  no  interest  except  Clifford's  Tower, 
which  is  now  overgrown  with  ivy.  In 
1190  it  was  the  scene  of  the  self-im- 
molation of  fifteen  hundred  Jews  who, 


in  order  to  disappoint  a  bloodthirsty 
mob,  destroyed  themselves  by  setting 
fire  to  the  interior.  The  old  Roman 
walls  have  never  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay,  and  now  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  public  promenade. 

The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom,  just  when  it  was 
built  is  hard  to  say.  There  was  a 
church  on  the  spot  whereon  the  cathe- 
dral now  stands  as  early  as  the  year 
600;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  one 
succeeding  it.  was  destroyed,  and  the 
present  structure  was  probably  begun 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  but  it  was  completely  remod- 
elled and  finished  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
most  of  these  cathedrals  were  begun 
in  the  eleventh  century,  though  gen- 
erally they  were  two  or  three  centu- 
ries in  building. 

St.  Paul's  cathedral  is  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  long,  having  the 
form  of  a  cross,  the  form  of  most  ca- 
thedrals, and  across  the  transepts  or 
arms,  it  measures  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  head  of  the  cross  is 
called  the  choir,  and  is  partitioned  off 
from  the  nave,  or  main  part  of  the 
building  by  an  open  screen  of  carved 
wood-work.  This  is  where  the  service 
is  performed. 

Of  course  immense  columns  are  nec- 
essary to  support  the  roofs  of  these 
large  structures,  and  the  spaces  on 
either  side  of  the  building  between 
the  walls  and  the  nearest  row  of  col- 
umns are  called  aisles,  and  the  broader 
space  between  the  two  rows  of  col. 
umns,  or  where  the  audience  is  sup- 
posed to  sit  to  listen  to  the  service,  is 
called  the  nave.  The  arms  of  the  cross 
are  called  the  transepts.    This  arrange- 
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merit  of  choir,  nave,  transepts,  and 
aisles,  is  the  same  in  all  of  these  cathe- 
drals, which  differ  considerably  from 
each  other,  however,  in  the  addition 
of  cloisters,  chapter  house,  chapels,  and 
towers.  York  Minster,  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  hundred  feet  high  on  the  inside, 
and  there  are  three  towers  considera- 
bly more  than  twice  that  height.  One 
of  the  windows  is  seventy-six  feet 
high  and  nearly  half  as  wide.  An- 
other is  not  quite  so  large,  but  is  filled 
with  stained  glass  five  or  six  hundred 
years  old,  and  is  said  to  be,  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  window  at  Car- 
lisle, the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
I  am  not  a  connoisseur  of  stained  glass, 
and  must  confess  that  that  in  some  of 
the  other  windows  pleased  me  more. 

We  visit  the  towns  of  Lincoln, 
Peterborough,  and  Ely,  famous  for 
their  cathedrals,  which  are  not  at 
all  inferior  to  those  of  Durham  and 
York  in  grandeur  and  beauty.  One 
could  spend  days  in  these  cathedrals 
without  losing  the  feeling  of  awe 
which  their  solemn  grandeur  inspires. 
In  the  one  at  Peterborough,  we  stand 
over  the  grave  of  Catherine  of  Ara- 
gon,  and  also  the  place  where  the  re- 


|  mains  of  Mary  Stuart  lay  until  their 
removal  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
|  cathedral  at  Ely,  which  is  the  longest, 
|  though  not  the  largest,  Gothic  church 
I  in  Europe,  being  five  hundred  and 
|  sixty-five  feet  long,  is  the  last  one  of 
j  these  old  cathedrals  that  we  see. 

We  stop  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  session  closed  two  days 
:  ago,  but  a  number  of  students  are  still 
here,  parading  the  streets  in  their  pe- 
culiar garb,  having  stayed  over  to  the 
cricket  match.  It  has  always  been 
my  desire  to  see  a  game  of  crickejt,  the 
I  English  game  that  more  than  takes  the 
place  of  American  base-ball ;  and  now 
I  have  an  Opportunity  of  seeing  on 
the  Cambridge  cricket  ground,  a  game 
between  the  boys  from  the  University 
and  a  club  from  Australia.  These 
men  have  come  from  Australia  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  win  this  game  of 
cricket,  which  they  succeed  in  doing. 

The  exercises  of  the  University  are 
suspended  for  the  summer  holidays, 
so  we  simply  go  through  the  grounds 
of  some  of  the  colleges,  of  which  there 
are  seventeen,  and  then  take  the  train 
for  London. 

T.  J.  Simmons. 
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I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  the 
different  forms  of  worship,  or  to  make 
any  very  nice  distinctions  in  the  de- 
grees of  culture,  but  to  notice  their 
effect  as  they  have  stood  side  by  side 
and  come  down  to  us  through  the 
ages. 

There  is  an  idea  among  people  who 
have  not  taken  the  pains  to  inform 


themselves  better,  that  whenever  any 
worship  except  that  which  we  advo- 
cate prevails,  there  is  nothing  but  su_ 
perstition,  ignorance,  and  vice.  While 
this  may  be  true  to  a  great  extent,  the 

t  student  of  history  knows  that  these 

I 

|  are  but  pests  which  have  infested  so- 
ciety from  time  immemorial  even  to 
i  the  present  day.    They  are  odious 
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weeds  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
remove  from  the  garden-spot  of  our 
own  fair  land,  and  we  claim  to  be  first 
in  form  of  government,  first  in  inven- 
tion, first  in  purity  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion. 

Before  man  knew  much  about  the 
luxuries  of  life  that  we  enjoy,  and 
with  his  wonderful  intellect  had  con- 
ceived and  wrought  out  many  things 
pleasing  to  his  own  fancy,  he  was  pre- 
eminently a  lover  of  nature,  so  much 
so  that  the  religious  element  of  his 
nature  was  developed  in  the  worship 
of  the  material  world  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  Our  predecessors 
loved  to  lead  their  flocks  beside  the 
still  water  and  over  the  rough  moun- 
tain path,  to  rest  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  sacred  oak,  and  to  take  their 
evening  meal  under  the  great  arch  of 
heaven,  just  as  night  was  wrapping 
the  day  in  her  dark  mantle  glittering 
with  an  innumerable  host  of  lights, 
they  loved  to  stand  by  the  seaside  lis- 
tening to  the  surging  of  the  waves  or 
bowing  in  reverence;  they  loved  to  as- 
cend the  highest  peaks  and  behold  the 
beauty  of  the  rising  sun  ;  they  loved  to 
stand  by  the  great  river  as  it  moved 
in  silent  majesty,  or  the  noisy  brook 
hurrying  down  the  mountain  side  to 
be  lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  deep. 
Returning  from  the  victorious  battle- 
field to  homes  and  kindred,  it  was 
their  glory  to  recognize  the  god  of 
war,  as  well  as  the  god  of  peace. 

Such  was  the  religious  element  in 
the  early  stages  of  society,  without 
images,  and  mostly  without  temples^ 
save  such  images  as  nature  furnished 
in  her  great  temple,  and  some  invis- 
ible ones  which  they  ever  carried  in 
their  imagination. 


This  is  nothing  more  than  we  would 
expect  of  a  rude  and  uncivilized  peo- 
ple who  were  unacquainted  with  Rev- 
elation, but  reason  would  naturally 
tell  us  that  science  and  philosophy 
aided  by  the  great  instrumentality  of 
letters  in  the  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge,  would  free  the  minds  of  a 
people  from  much  cf  their  supersti- 
tion, and  replace  it  with  philosophical 
ideas.  But  neither  science  nor  philos- 
ophy can  separate  man  from  that  to 
which  nature  has  bound  him,  and  he 
is  bound  to  these  by  nature,  because 
he  knows  nothing  better  to  cling  to. 
Men  are  ready  to  go  forward  in  every- 
thing else,  but  ■  they  hold  to  their 
idols,  nymphs,  and  departed  heroes  to 
the  end. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  period  of  Bible 
history,  wre  find  a  people  who  were  so 
much  attracted  to  their  idols  that 
they  would  not  believe  in  the  true 
God  when  they  saw  with  their  own 
eyes  the  miracles  done  in  his  name; 
but  they  have  left  monuments  to  tes- 
tify to  the  great  advancement  they 
made  in  civilization,  monuments  that 
we  cannot  interpret,  although  the 
wise  men  of  several  generations  have 
left  us  the  results  of  their  researches. 
When  we  look  upon  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  we  are  in  doubt  for  what  pur- 
pose they  were  built,  but  in  them  we 
see  stones  far  too  great  to  be  moved 
by  any  machine  of  modern  times, 
telling  us  that  the  Egyptians  had 
some  knowledge  of  mechanics  that 
we  do  not  possess.  In  these  struc- 
tures we  find  well  preserved  men's 
bodies  whose  spirits  have  been  with 
the  departed  for  many  years,  plainly 
telling  us  we  have  yet  to  learn  what 
has  been  forgotten  for  many  centuries, 
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We  are  told,  however,  that  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Egyptians  had 
made  this  progress  in  science  and  art 
their  minds  were  filled  with  supersti 
tious  ideas  about  religion,  and  they 
so  reverenced  some  of  the  lower  spe- 
cies of  animals,  that  they  compelled 
slaves  to  hew  out  great  galleries  in 
the  rocks  bordering  on  the  desert  in 
which  to  bury  them.  This  remarka- 
ble nation  long  ago  lost  the  greater 
part  of  her  culture,  and  only  ranks 
now  as  a  second-class  power;  but  she 
still  holds  her  mummies  and  her  dogs 
sacred. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  arc 
more  interesting  to  us,  because  we 
have  a  more  detailed  account  of  their 
religion,  and  a  more  exact  account  of 
their  civilization  ;  and  because  some 
of  their  principles  of  government 
coincide  largely  with  our  own. 

The  Romans,  at  first  a  very  rough 
and  uncultivated  people,  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  civilization,  that  they 
soon  became  the  most  cultured  peo- 
ple in  the  world  ;  but,  as  they  pro- 
gressed politically  from  a  very  sim- 
ple form  of  government  to  a  some- 
what complicated  one,  they  so  inter- 
wove their  religion  with  their  every- 
day life  and  with  the  government  of 
the  State,  that  no  plan  whether  pri- 
vate or  public,  could  be  executed 
without  consulting  the  auspices.  Thus 
their  forms  of  worship  became  so  com- 
plicated that  it  was  necessary  to  es- 
tablish special  schools  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  religious  lore,  and  to  teach 
their  priests  and  augurs  how  to  ad- 
dress the  great  Father  of  the  State 
without  offending  him,  for  their  pray- 
ers availed  nothing  when  the  slightest 
mistake  was  made. 


We  can  but  stop  and  wonder,  when 
we  think  cf  the  great  mind  of  Virgil. 
How  vividly  could  he  picture  the 
storm  at  sea  and  the  manceuvrings  of 
hostile  forces  !  How  high  could  he 
soar  in  imagination,  and  then  how 
smoothly  could  he  proceed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  reason  !  Yet, 
great  and  grand  as  he  was,  how  amaz- 
ing that  he  should  live  out  his  days  a 
slave  to  the  superstitions  of  idolatry, 
grovelling  in  the  dark  for  want  of  only 
a  spark  of  light. 

We  need  only  to  mention  Horace, 
and  every  one  thinks  at  once  of  his 
practical,  common-sense  view  of  every- 
thing, and  how  he  gloried  in  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  worldly 
goods  was  not  essential  to  the 
greatest  happiness.  Then  there  was 
Cicero  who  could  bend  the  stub- 
stubborn  will  of  the  prejudiced  mind 
by  his  eloquence,  and  many  others 
who  excite  our  admiration  whenever 
we  think  of  them — all  in  some  sense 
the  slaves  of  superstition. 

It  is  useless  to  say  more  of  Greece 
than  to  mention  her  celebrated  name. 
This  alone  calls  to  mind  her  excel- 
lence in  sculpture  and  painting,  her 
temples,  her  great  walled  cities,  her 
grand  navy,  her  warriors,  her  states- 
men. But,  alas!  her  religion  had 
risen  to  its  zenith,  and  had  begun  to 
decline,  so  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
no  longer  spake  in  enigmas  to  be  in- 
terpreted for  the  good  of  Greece,  but 
could  be  bought  with  the  enemy's 
gold,  and  Greece,  too,  soon  gave  up 
her  glory,  and  her  treasures  were  scat- 
tered abroad  ;  but  her  literature  re- 
mains as  the  monument  of  her  culture, 
and  the  ruins  of  her  temples  tell  us 
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with  wh^t  splendor  they  must  have 
conducted  their  worship. 

Indeed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
draw  on  my  imagination  just  a  little, 
I  suppose,  if  there  could  be  an  assem- 
bly of  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
past  to  contend  each  for  the  prize  of 
his  respective  calling,  Hannibal  and 
Caesar  would  be  there  to  contend  with 
Napoleon,  Aristotle  with  Bacon,  Peri- 
cles with  Washington,  Homer  and 
Virgil  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton  ; 
and  many  others  would  be  there  hold- 
ing up  their  right  to  distinction  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  every  age, 
whose  loud  cheer  would  rend  the  air 
above  them,  and  shake  the  solid  earth 
beneath  their  feet. 

As  nations  progress  politically  and 
financially  there  must  be  some  organ- 
ized system  for  the  protection  of  pub- 
lic and  private  interests.  This  protec- 
tion must  be  based  on  some  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  this  standard 
is  based  on  the  religious  element  of 
the  nation.  If  it  is  a  false  system, 
then  every  cord  that  binds  the  nation 
has  a  weak  place,  and  every  pillar  that 
upholds  the  state  has  a  loose  stone  in 
it,  and  sooner  or  later  the  whole  struc- 
ture must  tumble  into  ruins. 

When  science  and  art  have  made 
much  progress,  and  luxury  and  ease 
have  generated  the  finer  vices  which  fit 
human  nature  so  closely  that  it  is  ftot  a 
hard  thing  for  a  man  to  believe  that 
they  are  a  proper  part  of  him,  and, 
when  the  restraining  influence  of 
Christianity  is  wanting,  the  leaders  are 
the  first  to  fall  victims  to  these  vices, 
and  ease,  luxury,  and  self-gratification 
soon  take  the  place  of  public  spirit  and 
patriotism  ;   money  is  the  prevailing 


element,  and  all  must  soon  be  wrecked. 
Industry  is  paralyzed;  for  private  in- 
terest is  not  protected ;  this  causes 
idleness  among  the  masses,  and  idle- 
ness generates  vice,  and  all  are  cor- 
rupted. Gradual  decline  goes  on  un- 
til the  nation  is  no  longer  one  of  cul- 
ture, and  her  only  hope  is  in  some 
great  revolution  or  reform,  which  sel- 
dom comes  in  a  way  to  benefit  a  na- 
tion. 

There  is,  however,  a  culture  based 
upon  a  foundation  as  solid  as  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  and  a  worship  that  reaches 
up  to  heaven  itself,  and  takes  hold  of 
the  true  and  living  God,  acknowledg- 
ing him  the  ruler  and  supporter  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  na- 
tion, that  has  its  laws  based  upon  the 
principle  of  truth  as  they  have  been 
planted  in  the  breast  of  man,  and  re- 
vealed to  him  by  the  Creator,  has  no 
cause  to  fear  that  her  civilization  will 
pine,  if  she  only  follow  the  precepts 
she  has  laid  down.  Her  culture  rests 
upon  a  moral  basis  that  will  not  give 
way  when  the  higher  forms  of  vice 
press  hard  upon  it,  but  will  shine  the 
brighter  the  more  it  is  rubbed.  Has 
it  not  been  so  with  our  own  race? 
Have  we  not  had  many  a  hard  contest 
about  principles  of  truth  ?  Have  there 
not  been  now  and  then  men  in  our 
history  who  have  tried  to  crush  truth 
for  personal  interest  ?  And  by  reason 
of  the  station  they  occupied,  they 
made  it  appear  dark  for  a  while,  but 
there  have  ever  been  men  to  stand 
up  for  truth  and  defend  it  to  the  end. 
Notwithstanding  that  we  have  had 
many  internal  as  well  as  external  strifes, 
and  enemies  have  prophesied  sudden 
destruction,  we  are  making  progress 
in  almost  every  direction  under  the 
guidance  of  the  same  God  who  has 
hitherto  guided  us,  and  will  continue 
to  order  all  things  for  our  good. 

Efe. 
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What  difference  does  it  make  with 
me  if  my  lot  on  earth  is  hard,  and  if 
Fortune  has  not  kindly  smiled  upon 
me?  What  care  I  though  of  friends 
I  have  but  few,  and  those  I  have  de- 
sert me  in  the  hour  of  need?  What 
is  it  to  me  that  I  have  no  home  to 
shelter  me?  no  loving  mother?  no 
kind  father?  What,  if  Fame  has  not 
placed  around  my  brow  her  laurel- 
wreath?  What,  though  Fm  poor,  de- 
spised, forsaken  ?  Beyond  the  gaze  of 
men,  beyond  the  world's  vain  hopes; 
beyond  its  disappointments  and  its 
sorrows,  I  have  a  castle  fair.  It  is  my 
Castle  in  the  Air. 

Oh !  could  you  see  my  castle,  you 
who  despise  and  scorn  me  here ;  you 
who  in  righteous  fear  gather  up  your 
skirts  whenever  you  meet  me,  lest  by 
a  touch  you  be  defiled, — could  you,  I 
say,  behold  my  Castle,  my  grand  Cas- 
tle in  the  Air,  at  the  view  your  scorn 
would  be  turned  to  jealousy;  in  won- 
der and  amazement  would  you  stand. 

No  mortal  ever  had  so  grand  a  Cas- 
tle as  this  of  mine.  Oh,  it  is  beautiful 
in  the  extreme  !  It  is  made  of  whitest 
marble,  and  fashioned  by  the  most 
skilled  artificers'  hands.  Its  domes 
and  towers  glisten  in  the  sun's  bright 
rays,  throwing  a  thousand  golden 
lances  back.  Surrounding  it  on  every 
side  is  a  wide-extended,  gently-sloping 
lawn,  covered  with  short,  green  grass, 
nature's  carpeting.  Marble  fountains' 
toss  incessant  streams  of  purest  water. 
Patriarchal  oaks,  thick-standing,  cast 
inviting  shades  around.  Beneath  their 
wide-extended  boughs,  free  from  care, 


from  sorrow  free,  I'm  wont  to  recline 
sometimes  the  livelong  day.  Flowers 
freight  every  passing  zephyr  with 
sweetest  perfume.  Birds  of  gayest 
plumage  and  sweetest  song  flit  from 
branch  to  branch. 

Here  and  there  midst  the  trees 
|  stand  marble  statues  of  the  nymphs, 
I  as  if  surveying  the  lovely  scene  be- 
fore them.  Above  all  arches  an  ever 
cloudless  sky.  Beyond  the  lawn, 
|  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
!  are  fields   of   waving   golden  grain. 

Ever  and  anon  the  voices  of  the  reap- 
i  ers  are  heard  as  they  sing  their  harvest 
j  songs.  In  the  pastures  are  fat,  sleek 
;  cattle,  quiet  pictures  of  contentment. 

The  orchards  are  filled  with  trees 
|  whose  branches  are  loaded,  well  nigh 
I  to  breaking,  with  luscious  fruitage  of 
!  every  kind. 

Within — oh!  language  fails  to  tell 
the  splendor  of   its   frescoed  walls, 
adorned  with  pictures  of  the  states- 
men of  ancient  and  modern  times,  the 
|  workmanship  of  masters ;  of  its  mar- 
;  ble  busts  of  the  celebrities  of  antiq- 
uity, scattered  throughout  the  halls ; 
of  its  silver  lamps,  whose  soft  light  on 
!  festal  nights  adds  another  charm  to 

the  fair  ones  gathered  beneath. 
I     But  her — the  mistress  of  the  castle  ! 
— can  it  be  that  she  has  been  so  long 
unnoticed  here?  she  who  is  its  joy 
i  and  light  ?    Beauty  personified  is  she 
\  who  reigns  sole  mistress  of  my  Castle 
in  the  Air.    Long  locks  of  raven  black- 
|  ness  cover  a  neck  of  alabaster.  Her 
[  soft,  tender  eyes   are   full  of  love. 
I  Teeth  of  pearly  whiteness  peep  be- 
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tween  her  ruby  lips,  ever  parted  by  a 
sweet  smile. 

As  she  runs  to  greet  me  returning 
after  the  day's  duties,  what  a  flood  of 
memories  overwhelms  me  !  I  think  of 
the  time  when  first  I  saw  her.  How  I 
came  to  like  her  company,  and  when 
away,  longed  to  be  with  her  again. 
How  at  length  to  be  from  her  was  an- 
guish. How,  no  longer  able  to  keep 
my  secret,  whilst  we  wandered  in  the 
moonlight  I  told  her  of  my  love,  and 
asked  her  for  her  heart  and  hand  ;  and 
how,  trembling,  she  answered  never  a 
word,  but  gave  her  answer  by  her  si- 
lence far  more  eloquently  than  she 
could  have  done  in  words.  Nowr  she 
reigns  sole  mistress  of  my  Castle  and 
my  heart. 

There's  another  line  of  memory, 
too,  as  I  gaze  upon  her;  but  it  is  bit- 
ter, oh,  how  bitter !  I  think  of  the 
time  when  on  earth  I  loved  another, 


not  less  beautiful,  perhaps,  than  the 
mistress  of  the  Castle.  But  not  a  sin- 
gle beat  of  her  heart  was  responsive 
to  mine  own.  Coldly  she  listened  to 
my  burning  words  of  love. 

"And,  oh!  my  bitter  wayward  lot 

Bade  every  hope  depart  ; 
The  lovely  loved  one  loved  me  not  ; 
And  I  did  suffer  still  in  vain, 
That  keen,  corroding,  gnawing  pain, 

The  hunger  of  the  heart." 

But,  bitter  memory,  away !  why 
should  I  brood  o'er  past  ills?  I'm 
happy  now.  These  are  sorrows  of 
earth  ;  but  in  a  Castle  in  the  Air  there 
is  no  sorrow !  Let  clouds  and  dark- 
ness envelop  those  of  earth,  let  storms 
of  trouble  fall  upon  them;  as  for  me, 
I'm  safe,  sheltered  in  my  Castle  in  the 
Air.  Take  from  me,  if  you  will,  my 
wealth  on  earth,  my  fortune,  my 
friends,  my  all  ;  I  care  not ;  but,  oh ! 
do  not,  I  pray,  take  my  Castle  in  the 
Air.  S.  T.  R.  ADLEY. 
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OUR  NEW  PRESIDENT. 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  THE 
STUDENT  tenders  its  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  the  College  on  the  election 
of  Prof.  Charles  E.  Taylor  as  President 
of  Wake  Forest  College.  The  College 
is  to  be  felicitated  on  this  judicious 
selection  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  boys  are 
.glad,  the  Faculty  rejoices,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Institution  take  fresh 
courage  and  resolve  to  work  harder 
than  ever  for  its  success.  In  truth, 
an  era  of  good  feeling  has  dawned 
upon  us  with  his  rising  beam.  He  is 
a  son  of  the  lamented  and  beloved 
Dr.  James  B.  Taylor,  and  one  of  a 
trio  of  brothers,  Dr.  George  B.  Taylor, 
Rome,  Italy,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Taylor, 
Lexington,  Va.,  being  the  other  two. 
He  comes  of  this  distinguished  family 
and  has  a  rare  combination  of  quali- 
ties for  a  good  president.  Wise,  pru- 
dent, and  from  long  association  with 
the  College  familiar  with  its  needs,  at 
the  same  time  fully  alive  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  times  in  educational 
matters,  highly  cultured,  commanding 
the  respect  of  all  the  students  by  his 
solid  worth  and  piety,  with  the  good 
of  every  student  and  the  welfare  of 
the  College  at  heart,  he  is  well  quali- 
fied to  make  a  progressive  leader.  Wre 
promise  him  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  The  STUDENT  and  bespeak  for  him 
that  of  the  students  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  and  in  efforts  for  in- 
creased patronage.  For  two  years  we 
have  been  without  a  president,  nomi- 


nally, although  Prof.  W.  B.  Royall, 
under  many  adverse  circumstances, 
tided  the  College  successfully  over  one 
of  the  most  trying  epochs  in  its  his- 
tory, for  which  we  hereby  move  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  him.  During  this  time 
Prof.  Taylor  gave  his  time  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  endowment  fund.  By 
this  act  he  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
friends  of  the  College,  and  has  identi- 
fied himself  fully  with  its  interests. 
Untiring  zeal  and  energy  will  doubt- 
less characterize  his  administration  of 
affairs,  and  steady  and  sure  progress 
may  be  confidently  looked  for  all  along 
the  lines.  His  course  so  far  and  the 
quiet  dignity  with  which  he  conducts 
the  College,  have  already  confirmed  us 
in  our  belief.  His  rule  is  strong  and  — 
firm,  and  yet  not  felt  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  boys.  Once  more  we 
congratulate  the  College  and  ask  the 
well-wishers  of  the  Institution  all  over 
the  State  to  rally  around  his  standard 
and  help  plant  the  banner  which  he 
bears  high  upon  the  battlements  of  — 
educational  progress.  Instead  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  enrolled  each 
year,  the  list  could  easily  be  swelled 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hun- 
dred. There  has  never  been  a  more 
orderly,  gentlemanly,  and  studious  col- 
lection of  young  men  within  these 
classic  walls  than  at  present.  The  So- 
cieties are  flourishing  and  the  latent 
genius  of  many  Ciceros  is  bursting 
into  life.  The  future  looks  bright  and 
it  makes  our  hearts  feel  glad  to  know 
that  President  Taylor  is  going  to  be 
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at  the  helm  and  will  steer  the  College 
safely.  The  boys  were  in  earnest 
when  they  sent  him  that  congratula- 
tory telegram,  and  they  mean  to  stand 
by  him  in  his  high  endeavors  to  lift 
the  grand  old  College  upon  a  yet 
higher  plane  of  usefulness  and  pros- 
perity. A.  T.  R. 


TO  PASTORS. 


Our  spring  term  begins  January 
15th.  In  his  address  of  acceptance  at 
the  Convention  in  Raleigh,  our  new 
President  said  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  Wake  Forest  College  to  have 
three  hundred  students,  or  two  hun- 
dred, or  even  one  hundred ;  but  that 
it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  a  safe 
place  for  the  education  of  the  young 
men  of  the  State.  In  other  words, 
quality  first,  numbers  second.  It  is 
true,  however,  as  he  was  careful  to 
point  out,  that  the  College  cannot 
educate  the  hundreds  of  North  Caro- 
lina boys,  if  these  remain  in  their 
homes.  Its  usefulness  will  in  part  be 
proportionate  to  the  numbers  who 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

Pastors  of  churches,  if  thay  have  a 
mind  to,  can  become  the  most  efficient 
of  agents  to  increase  the  patronage  of 
the  College.  The  pastor  leads  the 
thought  and  largely  moulds  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  his  charge,  and  so  has 
more  influence  with  them  than  any 
other  has.  Let  him  keep  his  eye  on 
this  boy  in  the  community,  and  on 
that ;  stimulate  in  them  the  desire  for 
education;  see  that  they  have  proper 
academic  training;  and  when  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  leave  home  for 


College,  if  the  chances  seem  against 
it,  and  the  father  pleads  poverty,  let 
him  speak  to  the  mother, — chief  of 
wire-pullers  when  the  good  of  her 
child  is  at  stake, — let  him  get  her  on 
his  side,  and  he  has  the  boy. 

May  we  not  suggest  that  this  is  a 
part  of  the  paftor's  work?  Surely 
few  of  his  labors  can  be  pleasanter,  or 
yield  larger  returns.  W.  L.  P. 


LAWYERS,  POOR  LAWYERS. 


From  the  vulgar  prejudice  against 
the  legal  profession  we  think  we  are 
quite  free.  The  truth  is,  that  profes- 
sion is  an  important  and  useful  thread 
in  the  social  fabric.  Somebody  must 
write  our  deeds  for  us  with  their  end- 
less mediaeval  tautology.  And  this 
business  is  so  attractive  that  thousands 
of  young  men,  with  here  and  there  a 
young  woman,  yearly  devote  them- 
selves to  it ;  so  that  there  is  no  room 
for  fear  lest  the  land  may  pine  for  lack 
of  lawyers.  The  only  question  is,  Do 
these  thousands  find  standing  room? 
is  not  the  profession  being  over- 
crowded ?  The  following  paragraph 
occurred  in  a  last  summer  issue  of  the 
London  Laiv  Times: 

"  The  circular  of  the  Attorney-General  asking 
the  bar  for  increased  support  to  the  Barristers'  Be- 
nevolent Association  ought  to  receive  a  hearty  re- 
sponse from  those  who  have  means.  But  the  fact 
is,  very  few  barristers  have  means.  The  number 
of  those  who  earn  a  decent  living  appears  every 
year  to  diminish,  and  at  the  present  moment  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  dear-th  of  new  busi- 
ness is  unprecedented.  On  the  other  hand  the 
number  of  distressed  members  increases." 

And  a  late  writer  in  The  Nation  as- 
sures us  that  the  same  condition  of 
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things  in  our  own  country  is  well 
known.  There  is  a  steady  diminution 
of  legitimate  legal  business,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a* steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  those  annually  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  Two  results  must  fol- 
low. First,  "the  number  of  those 
who  earn  a  decent  living  "  must  con- 
tinue to  diminish,  and  in  all  conscience 
it  is  small  enough  now.  Second,  the 
tendency  to  stir  up  unwarranted  liti- 
gation and  the  lowering  of  the  tone 
of  the  profession. 

Moral. — Let  more  of  our  young 
men  devote  themselves  to  teaching, 
agriculture  and  manufactures. 

W.  L.  P. 


THE  MORAL  ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 


A  hackneyed  subject,  you  say  ;  in 
which  we  perfectly  agree,  but  one  well 
worthy  of  the  weightiest  thought 
of  the  wisest  heads.  And  one,  too, 
that  is  left  in  the  lurch  in  too  many  of 
our  institutions  of  learning.  It  has 
come  to  this  pass  with  some  coliegiates, 
that  they  only  refer  to  things  sacred 
with  a  sneer  and  leave  morality  for 
the  consideration  of  men  of  weaker 
calibre.  This  deponent  desires  to  set 
down  a  few  things  on  this  growing 
evil.  For,  to  their  shame  be  it  said, 
many  who  are  on  the  side  of  the  right 
have  not  dared  to  lift  up  tneir  heads 
or  raise  so  much  as  a  little  finger 
against  the  immorality  prevalent  in 
some  of  our  colleges.  The  stand  is 
taken  by  not  a  few  that  the  business 
of  a  college  is  simply  to  educate  the 
mind  and  not  the  morals — to  leave 
that  for  others.    This  seems  all  right  j 


on  the  surface,  but  amid  the  skepticism 
and  general  looseness  of  the  day  as 
regards  moral  questions,  and  beg  leave 
to  ask  if  the  student  life  is  not  the 
formative  period  of  the  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  If  disregard  or 
positive  disrespect  for  holy  things  be 
nourished  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
college,  you  may  expect  it  only  to 
deepen  in  the  souring  process  of  after 
life.  It  goes  without  saying  that  many 
a  bright-eyed  youth,  the  joy  and  light 
of  the  home  circle,  full  of  promise  and 
hope,  has  gone  to  college  with  a  char- 
acter untarnished  and  unsullied,  only 
to  return  to  heap  disgrace  upon  the 
paternal  name.  College  life  makes  or 
mars  many  a  man.  Is  it  necessary 
that  the  student  should  be  a  profes- 
sional gambler,  revel  in  drunken 
brawls,  or  be  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
boring barnyard,  in  order  to  pass  as 
respectable?  This  is  not  a  sermon,  if 
you  please,  but  a  plea  for  the  marks 
of  common  gentility.  It  has  come  to 
this  that  it  is  not  expected  of  a  stu- 
dent to  be  a  gentleman,  and  his  mis- 
demeanors are  palliated  by  observing 
that  "he  is  a  student,  you  know." 
This  is  a  slur  upon  the  young  gentle- 
men of  our  colleges.  The  November 
issue  of  one  of  our  college  exchanges 
has  an  explanation  of  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  students,  which 
was  so  palpable  as  not  to  escape 
notice.  This  only  shows  the  drift, 
and  other  colleges  might  make  similar 
palliations  of  such  misconduct.  If 
our  colleges  are  to  exist  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  moral  principle,  and  are  to  be- 
come sinks  of  iniquity,  leper  spots 
upon  the  country,  they  ought  to 
go.    Of  course  these  things  can  be 
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said  about  only  a  small  proportion  of 
college  students,  but  that  minimum  can 
do  a  vast  deal  of  harm  to  the  cause  of 
education.  And  old  men  will  shake 
their  heads  dubiously  over  a  young- 
ster who  has  become  a  moral  wreck 
during  his  college  career. 

A  radical  reform  in  this  respect  is 
demanded.  More  stress  should  be 
laid  upon  the  moral  element  in  educa- 
tion. An  educated  debauche  is  a 
curse,  an  eye  sore  on  the  body  politic- 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  boys  can 
assume  the  garb  of  manhood  at  once; 
they  are  full  of  life  and  fun,  and  ought 
to  be,  but  they  Dan  be  and  are  expected 
to  be  gentlemen.  The  wiseacres  say 
that  it  used  to  be  the  case  that  all 
moral  vipers  were  discountenanced 
and  frowned  down  upon  by  the  public 
sentiment  of  students.  Such  an  one 
forfeited  all  recognition,  and  had  to 
hang  his  head  in  shame.  It  has  been 
and  is  now  one  of  the  glories  of  Wake 
Forest  College  that  the  moral  atmos- 
phere which  her  students  breathe  is 
pure  and  bracing.  As  such  it  is  a  safe 
place  for  boys  to  come  to.  Not  a 
heaven,  by  any  means,  but  Faculty 
and  students  arc  bent  on  the  preser- 
ervation  of  that  high  moral  standard 
of  the  past.  It  is  right  and  proper  for 
parents  to  look  well  into  the  surround- 
ings and  environment  of  their  boys  at 
college.  Education  is  not  an  unmixed 
evil  necessarily.  Educated  gentle- 
men are  the  hope  of  our  country. 
There  is  a  danger  in  the  pell-mell  rush 
after  knowledge  tiiat  men  will  break 
away  from  the  old  fashioned  manners 
of  the  fathers.  A.  T.  R. 


CRITICISMS. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  that 
our  time  is  particularly  devoid  of  the 
genuine  spirit  of  criticism  which  used 
to  have  such  a  prominent  place  in 
English  literature.    That  this  is  so, 
may  be  evident.    But  we  have  quite 
enough  critics  to  keep  the  standard  of 
authorship  up  to  any  height  which  it 
formerly  occupied.    The  field  of  let- 
ters abounds  in  just  occasions  for  the 
■  display  of  critical  talent,  and  no  one 
!  fails  to  severely  catch  it  if  he  in  the 
!  least    deserves    it.    And  thoughtful 
readers  all  over  the  land  supplement 
:  the  endeavors  of  the  critic  in  con- 
'  demning   an    unworthy  production. 
Almost  every  one  is  a  critic  to  some 
extent. 

Our  literature  born  of  the  critic's 
|  pen,  has  indeed  become  very  large  and 
cumbersome.  For  instance,  an  author 
gives  his  first  attempt  to  the  public, 
smiling  and  bowing  in  the  preface  to 
the  reading  world,  and  hoping  that  it 
may  receive  kindness,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  the  quill-drivers.  A  man,  in 
some  quarterly,  whether  because  of 
jealousy  or  not,  writes  a  stinging  re- 
view which  almost  annihilates  every 
vestige  of  hope  in  the  author's  bosom. 
:  Rival  monthlies  will  vie  with  each 
other  in  drawing  the  review  over  the 
coals  of  criticism.  Weekly  journals, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  will 
unite  their  voices  in  "  showing  up"  the 
critique  of  the  monthly  in  its  true 
light ;  and  daily  newspapers,  a  thou- 
sand voices  strong,  will  hurl  a  brigade 
of  criticisms  at  the  weeklv  which  criti- 
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cised  the  critical  notice  in  the  monthly 
of  the  stinging  review  in  the  quarterly 
on  the  young  author's  work  which 
caused  all  of  these  critical  remarks. 
And  thus  it  goes  from  one  to  another, 
until  away  out  on  the  frontier  the 
cause  of  it  all  is  lost  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing tide  of  popular  rebuke. 

After  all,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
thing  that  it  is  thus.  So  many  cranks 
are  rushing  headlong  into  print  that  it 
requires  a  strong  literary  force  to  keep 
them  in  line  and  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  letters.  A  sharp  criticism,  con- 
taining a  solution  of  sarcastic  venom 
in  it,  stings  a  young  author  well  nigh 
unto  death;  and  even  makes  an  old 
and  tried  one  quiver  with  something 
akin  to  extreme  nervousness.  Then 
the  author  who  can  survive  the  vio- 
lent trip  through  the  tread-mill  of 
criticism,  comes  out  more  determined 
and  better  equipped  for  the  work  of 
authorship. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  no  Popes 
now  with  cutting  Dunciads  to  thin  out 
writers  not  sturdy  enough  to  stand  the 
blow  ;  but  the  periodicals  all  along  the 
line  are  alert  to  separate  the  genuine 
and  wholesome  from  the  impure  and 
almost  boundless  ocean  into  which 
they  are  thrown  in  common  with  the 
rest.  Their  office  it  is  to  tell  people 
what  to  read. 

One  magazine  criticises  another,  and 
thus  both  become  better  by  cultiva- 
ting an  acutenessto  see  the  faults  and 
ways  of  remedying  them.  The  age, 
then,  is  a  criticising  one  yet. 

W.  C.  A. 


SOME  ABUSED  WORDS. 

Many  think — and  with  good  reason 
too — that  the  English  language  is 
greatly  abused  by  the  excessive  use, 
or  rather  abuse,  of  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs.  If  any  reason  could  be  assigned 
|  for  this  perverted  use  of  words,  then 
j  such  a  usage  would  not  appear  alto- 
gether without  excuse ;  but  since 
j  there  is  no  linguistic  authority  confer- 
red upon  young  girls — boys  may  be 
included — to  change  these  particular 
parts  of  speech  to  suit  their  own  taste, 
then  the  duty  of  making  the  necessary 
changes  would  certainly  devolve  upon 
the  linguist,  and  not  upon  abeceda- 
rians. The  English  language  is  thought 
to  be  the  richest  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  has  words  to  express 
every  phase  of  meaning.  So  there 
is  no  excuse  whatever  for  using 
these,  parts  of  speech  in  an  un- 
couth and  barbarous  manner.  This 
unjustifiable  use  of  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs seems  to  be  characteristic  only 
of  American  girls  and  dudes.  They 
have  contracted  the  habit  of  qualify- 
ing everything  they  see,  hear,  smell, 
taste  or  touch,  by  inappropriate  su- 
perlatives ;  thinking,  of  course,  that 
their  words  will  not  have  the  requisite 
force  unless  they  qualify  them  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  folly  ;  and  then  the 
poor  words  groan  beneath  their  bur- 
den. When  a  lass  exclaims,  "  He  is 
awful  spoony,"  what  on  earth  can  she 
mean?  This  habit- arises  not  through 
ignorance  or  want  of  taste,  but  from 
the  ridiculous  custom  engendered  dur- 
ing the  "  jingling   period"  of  their 
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school  days,  and  by  habitual  practice 
then  it  is  firmly  established,  marring 
their  conversation  and  debasing  their 
language.  Why  it  is  that  the  girls 
will  use  these  qualifying  expressions 
so  frequently,  the  wisest  philosopher 
is  unable  to  tell. 

The  dude  says  he  is  forced  to  adopt 
them  in  order  that  the  dudine  may 
not  surpass  him,  while  the  dudine  says 
she  uses  them  in  order  to  give  force 
and  vivacity  to  her  conversational 
style.  Away  with  "conversational, 
style."  if  it  takes  this  preverted  use  of 
words  to  add  beauty  and  force  to  the 
expression  of  her  thoughts.  Better 
tell  him  at  once  what  she  means  than 
keep  poor  Odadiah  in  suspense,  for  he 
thinks  that  nothing  is  more  tiresome 
during  a  girl's  conversation  than  to 
hear  the  never  ending  words,  "  per- 
fectly lovely."  Go  to  the  theatre, 
parties,  weddings,  funerals,  lectures, 
art  galleries,  millinery  and  dry  goods 
shops,  out  of  doors,  indoors,  upstairs, 
downstairs— wherever  girls  are  gath- 
ered, and  you  will  hear  that  inevita- 
ble chorus  of  "  perfectly  lovely,"  rising 
to  annoy  the  half  contemptuous  list- 
ener. These  "perfectly  lovely,"  u  per- 
fectly elegant,"  and  "perfectly  stun- 


ning" expressions  have  become  per- 
fectly unlovely  by  their  gross  misuse. 
This  habit  has  become  so  firmly  fixed 
in  them  that  they  qualify  manners, 
churches,  cows,  as  "perfectly  elegant;" 
houses,  towers,  dudes,  and  pigs,  as 
"perfectly  lovely;"  clouds,  bachelors, 
and  goats,  as  "perfectly  stunning." 
Such  expressions  as  u  awfully  good," 
"awfully  pretty,"  and"  awful  lovely, 
may  be  heard  frequently  in  the  mouths 
of  persons  who  thereby  show  that 
they  have  need  to  look  into  the  dic- 
tionary and  grammar ;  they  have  for- 
gotten, if  they  ever  knew.  A  Hart- 
ford gentleman  in  company  with  a 
relative — a  young  lady — while  on  a 
trip  up  the  Hudson,  promised  her  the 
finest  silk  dress  in  the  Northern  mar- 
kets if  she  would  not  utter  the  words 
"perfectly  lovely"  once  during  the 
journey.  We  never  heard,  but  think 
it  'very  probable  that  the  tourist  re- 
turned without  making  the  proposed 
purchase. 

Young  ladies  far  surpass  young  gen- 
tlemen in  conversational  powers,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  this  extra  effort 
to  maketheir  words  forcible.  Let 
them  be  their  own  sweet  selves,  and 
we  are  satisfied.  J.  B.  P. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Thanksgiving  Day  of  the  Olden 
TIME. — "The  old  order  changeth, 
yielding  place  to  the  new."  Did  you 
think  when  you  were  feasting  the 
other  day  so  bountifully,  how  differ- 
ent was  the  repast  to  which  you  did 
full  justice  from  the  homely  fare  of 
our  fathers?    There  is  nothing  more 


beautiful  than  the  chant  of  praise  that 
welled  up  from  the  hearts  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  and,  too,  the  excellent 
spirit  of  their  descendants.  Did  you 
recollect,  too,  in  the  midst  of  your  joy 
and  happiness,  that  many  in  our  land 
have  no  thanksgiving  dinner?  The 
cars  arc  crowded  on  this  clay  as  much 
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as  on  any  other,  and  the  poor  travel- 
ler has  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  the 
family  meal  around  a  common  board. 
It  used  to  be  the  custom  for  the  boys 
out  in  the  far  West  to  come  all  the 
way  home  to  take  the  accustomed 
place  beside  the  table.  Not  to  do  this 
was  considered  a  mark  of  lax  religious 
principle.  The  savor  of  pan-cakes, 
hard  cider,  pumpkin-pies  by  the  dozen, 
the  fine  fat  roast  turkey,  plump  as 
he  can  be,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
mince-pies  and  plum-pudding,  was 
strong  enough  to  draw  them  many 
weary  miles  to  join  their  thanksgivings 
with  those  of  the  homefolks,  and  to 
relieve  the  table  of  the  good  things 
under  which  it  was  groaning.  Custom 
made  this  day  what  Christmas  was  to 
old  England.  It  was  a  season  of  fam- 
ily reunion.  Sometimes,  too,  when 
the  children  were  enjoying  the  dinner 
immensely,  and  longing  for  more 
thanksgivings,  a  silent  tear  trickling 
down  the  cheek  would  be  brushed 
aside  on  contemplating  the  "  vacant 
chair."  The  day,  sad  to  say,  has  lost 
some  of  its  former  sacredness-  No 
doubt  they  were  right,  for  a  thanks- 
giving dinner  away  from  home  cannot 
be  enjoyable  as  when  spent  around  the 
family  fireside. 

Gladstone's  Compromise. — This 
is  what  the  Radicals  are  pleased  to 
term  the  action  of  the  great  Premier 
in  the  passage  of  the  Franchise  Bill. 
They  claim  that  the  Tories  allowed 
this  bill  to  pass  on  the  prom- 
ise of  a  Redistribution  Bill,  framed  by 
Gladstone  in  the  interest  of  the  Tories. 
The  motion  for  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
71    to    145.    American  newspapers, 


some  of  them,  rather,  made  capital  of 
this  against  the  great  statesman.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  he  has  sacri- 
ficed any  principle  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  reform  of  which  he  is 
the  leading  spirit.    It  is  alleged  that 
the  Queen  recommended  this  course 
!  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony  be- 
j  tween  the  contending  factions.  The 
I  indignation  of  the  people  ran  very 
I  high  previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
I  Franchise  Bill.    Now  it  is  lulled  to 
!  some  extent.    This  bill  gives  the  same 
j  privileges  to  the  country  citizens  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  boroughs  enjoy. 
This  is  a  long  step  forward,  and  if 
Gladstone  has  made  a  compromise,  it 
is  very  likely  for  the  best. 
The  Negro  Scare. — The  recent 
j  election  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon 
some  ignorant  negroes  in  the  South. 
I  Base  demagogues  have  agitated  and 
fanned  the  superstition  of  these  peo- 
j  pie  with  regard  to  slavery.  Many, 
I  feeling  themselves  in  imminent  dan- 
!  ger,    went    to    New   York,  without 
I  money  or  any  prospect  of  it,  en  route 
j  for  Liberia.    Of  course,  on  arriving, 
their  fears  were  relieved,  but  it  was 
j  very  unfortunate  for  them.    Still  oth- 
ers have  organized  an  exodus  to  Arkan- 
I  sas.    The   negroes   have   no  better 
friends  than  the  Southern  people,  but 
they  are  loth  to  believe  it,  albeit  many 
i  of  the  most  intelligent  are  accepting 
I  the  situation  in  good  faith.  Another 
!  phase  of  the  subject  is  the  groundless 
fears  aroused  by  Northern  sensation- 
alists as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  ne- 
groes over  the  white  people.  This 
can  never^beso  long  as  the  white  peo- 
ple have  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
as  at  present.    The  assurances  given 
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to  the  negroes  by  the  President-elect 
ought  to  allay  their  forebodings,  and 
the  strong  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  peace 
will  keep  the  two  races  in  amicable  re- 
lations for  some  time  to  come,  at  least. 

The  Washington  Monument. — 
In  full  view  of  the  White  House, 
among  its  groves  and  gardens,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  rises  the  tall 
white  marble  shaft,  far  above  the  city 
and  the  land  of  liberty,  keeping  a  lone 
vigil  over  the  descendants  of  their 
illustrious  predecessor.  White  marble 
graces  the  exterior,  while  solid  granite 
within  gives  lasting  strength  to  the 
massive  obelisk.  Instead  of  climbing 
long  lines  of  stairways,  the  visitor  will 
be  suddenly  lifted  to  the  summit  by 
the  elevator,  which  is  supported  by 
iron  columns.  The  darkness  will  be 
dispelled  by  the  electric  light.  It  will 
tower  a  hundred  feet  above  the  ball 
of  St.  Peter's,  leaving  the  far-famed 
pyramid  of  Cheops  behind  by  equally 
as  much,  while  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's 
sinks  into  insignificance  beside  it.  It 
received  the  finishing  touch  on  the 
7th  instant, and  will  be  appropriately 
dedicated  on  the  next  anniversary  of 
Washington's  birthday.  Sui rounded 
by  battlefields  and  oceans  of  carnage, 
it  occupies  a  very  historic  situation, 
while  the  placid  waters  of  the  Poto- 
mac flow  far  .  below.  The  Capital, 
sleeping  quietly  at  its  foot,  presents  a 
charming  appearance. 

Christmas.— The  couplet 

"  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
And  always  brings  good  cheer," 

is  pithy  and  expressive.    The  child 
t  looks  forward  with  increasing  delight 

to  this  children's  holiday,  and  the  days 
and  months  before  seem  so  long  and 


tedious.  Christmas  brings  good  cheer 
chiefly  to  two  classes,  the  young  and 
the  poor.  How  their  eyes  sparkle  and 
their  hearts  throb  with  expectancy 
and  delight,  as  the  little  ones  bounce 
out  of  bed  and  peep  into  their  stock- 
ings before  the  dawn  of  day,  to  see 
what  Santa  Claus  has  left  them  on  his 
annual  rounds.  It  is  enough  to  make 
the  most  hard-hearted  soften  with 
tenderness  to  observe  the  unfeigned 
joy  with  which  they  haul  out  their 
treasures  or  receive  them  from  the 
loaded  tree.  It  is  a  time  of  universal 
giving  and  receiving  gifts.  The  beg- 
gar as  he  hobbles  along  the  street  in 
his  rags  and  tatters,  shivering  and 
drawing  himself  up  as  the  wind  whis- 
tles by  him,  fairly  making  his  teeth 
chatter  and  his  hands  numb,  hopes 
that  some  charitable  friend  will  re- 
member him  on  that  day.  Many,  we 
fear,  will  go  on  disappointed  and  down- 
cast. The  widow,  chunking  the 
scanty  fire,  and  hovering  over  the 
flickering  embers  to  keep  off  the  cold 
blasts  from  without,  dreams  of  crack- 
ling fires  and  loaded  tables. 

But  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
rather  to  give  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  custom  in  brief. 

The  origin  of  this  now  Christian 
festival  is  variously  accounted  for.  It 
is  held  by  some  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  Jewish  Feast  of  the  Dedication, 
lasting  eight  days  and  coming  at  this 
time.  Still  others  consider  it  a  relic  of 
one  of  the  Roman  festivals  in  Decem- 
ber, either  the  Saturnalia, the  Juvenalia, 
or  still  more  reasonably,  the  Natalis 
Invicti  (Solis)  when  just  as  the  sun 
was  born  anew  at  the  Winter  Solstice, 
so  did  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness dawn  upon-  the  world.  On 
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the  copper  coins,  in  Constantine's  time, 
the  Feast  of  the  Sun  God  was  in- 
scribed. Another  view  derives  it  from 
the  old  yule  of  the  North,  occurring 
in  December.  Jablonsky  gets  it  from 
the  Basiladians,  and  a  few  say  that  it 
originated  as  a  counter  festival  to  the 
others  named.  The  date  of  our  Lord's 
birth  will  never  be  known  accurately. 
The  Eastern  Church  celebrated  the 
6th  of  January,  the  day  of  his  bap- 
tism, as  Christmas,  until  the  time  of 
Chrysostom,  and  then  desiring  to  sep- 
arate the  two,  sent  to  Rome  to  find 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  claiming  that 
Titus  carried  away  the  archives  of  Je- 
rusalem containing  the  date.  The 
Pope  replied  that  the  proper  docu- 
ment certified  the  25th  of  December 


as  the  day.  Since  then  this^day  has 
been  universally  accepted,  although 
the  Western  Church  observed  this  day 
from  the  beginning.  Against  this 
view,  it  is  urged  that  the  shepherds 
were  watching  their  cattle  by  night, 
and  they  could  not  do  this  on  a  cold 
December  night.  Thus,  you  see,  very 
little  is  known  for  certain  either  as  to 
the  custom  or  the  pretended  date  of 
his  birth.  It  is  noticeable,  how- 
ever, that  many  people,  even  Christians 
feel  at  liberty  to  go  into  excesses 
on  this  holiday,  not  seen  at  other 
times.  More  people  get  drunk  on 
Christmas  than  any  other  day.  This 
is  a  queer  way  of  observing  a  holiday. 

A.  T.  R.' 


EDUCATIONAL. 


— THERE  are  21  Business  Colleges  in 
Canada. 

-—Hamilton  Institute  has  104 
scholars  enrolled. 

— Blair  High  School,  at  High 
Point,  has  110  pupils. 

— FOUR  hundred  pupils  arc  attend- 
ing the  Winston  Graded  School. 

— The  Wilmington  Graded  School 
has  over  600. 

— The  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  has  23,000  students. 

— The  entire  income  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  is  put  down  at 
£231,26$.-  That  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  £331,260. 

—  OVER  half  a  million  students  in 
the  United  States  are  pursuing  an 
education  above  and  beyond  the  el- 
ementary schools. 


— ABOUT  twenty-five  firms  in  this 
country  make  a  business  of  publish- 
ing school-books.  Their  business 
amounts  to  about  $8,000,000  a  year. 

— OUR  school  population  is  fully 
16,000,000,  and  increases  rapidly. 
About  10,000,000  of  this  number  at- 
tend public  schools. 

— Harvard  College  has  32  profes- 
sors, and  a  total  of  55  instructors. 
Princeton  has  28  professors,  and  a 
total  of  34,  tutors  included.  Yale 
has  20  professors,  and  a  total  of  30 
instructors;  Columbia  12,  and  a 
total  of  29. 

— Richmond  Medical  College 
has  8  professors  with  11  other  gen- 
tlemen in  its  adjunct  faculty  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  teaching. 
"  It  has  recently  made  valuable  addi- 
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Hons  to  its  appliances  for  illustration 
in  all  the  departments  of  instruction." 

— THE  Royal  University  of  Ire- 
land has  conferred  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
on  nine  young  women. 

— THIRTY  students  arc  candidates 
at  Harvard  this  year  for  the  de- 
gree or  Ph.  D.,  and  eleven  for  A. 
M.  A  rigid  examination  will  be  re- 
quired of  both  classes. 

—Massachusetts  has  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  free  text-books  long 
enough  to  be  assured  of  its  success. 
The  attendance  is  said  to  be  much 
larger  and  the  new  system  much  bet- 
ter than  the  old. 

— Dr.  Simon  Newccmb  has  been 
elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. It  is  not  yet  known  whether 
he  will  give  up  his  post  at  the  National 
Observatory  in  Washington. 

— The  State  Universities  of  Mich- 
igan, Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska 
have  established  chairs  of  Pedagogics. 
"  The  object  is  to  combine  normal 
instruction  with  a  college  course  in 
the  case  of  those  who  expect  to  make 
teaching  a  profession." 

— THERE  are  now  in  the  United 
States  56  normal  schools,  with  8,509 
students ;  43  academies,  with  6,632 
students;  18  colleges,  with  2,298 ;  24 
theological  schools,  with  665  ;  4  law 
schools,  with  53;  and  3  medical  schools, 
with  125,  all  for  the  colored  people. 

— There  are,  in  this  country,  393,- 
000  teachers  engaged  in  teaching 
public  schools,  the  cost  of  which 
is  over  $91,000,000  a  year.  Inde- 
pendent of  this,  the  same  amount  is 
spent  on  private  schools  and  higher 


education,  making  a  grand  total  of 
$182,000,000. 

— New  York  and  Illinois  each 
has  twenty-eight  colleges,  while  Ohio 
is  said  to  have  thirty-five.  Many  of 
the  Ohio  " colleges"  are  nothing 
more  than  academies,  for  their  ag- 
gregate income  amounts  to  only  $202,- 
510,  while  the  entire  property  is 
worth  only  $3,192,840.  The  Commer- 
cial Gazette  of  Cincinnati  declares 
that  they  are  colleges  only  in  name. 

— Alleghany  College  which  is 
open  to  both  sexes,  reports  161  males 
and  43  females.  It  gives  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  to  both  sexes  alike,  without 
Greek. 

— The  Chowan  Baptist  Female  In- 
stitute, one  of  the  leading  female 
colleges  in  the  South  for  its  healthful- 
ness  and  thorough  training,  has  added 
to  its  number  of  teachers  in  the  lit- 
erary department  Miss  Saltzman,  of 
New  York,  and  to  the  music  depart- 
ment, Miss  Annie  B.  Timberlake,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  It  has  eight  teachers, 
seventy-two  boarders,  and  a  number  of 
day-scholars. 

— THE  sudden  death  of  a  cadet  of 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  will 
be  inquired  into  by  the  Grand  Jury. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by 
hazing.  It  is  high  time,  as  some  one 
says,  that  some  of  the  young  ruffians 
guilty  of  this  hazing  outrage  should 
be  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

— We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  ad- 
vanced students  at  the  University  will 
soon  organize  (if  they  have  not  al- 
ready organized)  what  they  will  call  a 
Historical  Seminary,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  North  Carolina  history. 
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— SOME  of  the  eastern  counties  of 
North  Carolina  are  well  supplied  with 
school  facilities,  but  Lenoir  county, 
as  has  been  said  before  in  these  col- 
umns, is  the  banner  county,  not  only 
in  that  section,  but  of  the  State  when 
we  consider  schools  and  the  general 
interest  in  them.  Prominent  among 
them  are  Davis  High  School  and  the 
Collegiate  Institute  at  La  Grange, 
Kinston  College  and  the  graded 
school  at  Kinston. 

—Major  S.  M.  Finger,  lately 
elected  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  was  born  in  1837  m 
Lincoln  county.  He  is  an  A.  M.  of 
Bowdoin  College,  Maine.  Besides 
being  the  friend  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  the  State  Senate,  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  practical  work  of 
teaching  and  superintending  schools. 
The  November  JV.  C.  Teacher  has  a 
portrait  of  him. 

— A  friend  writes  from  the  Louisville 
Seminary  that  our  last  issue  did  not 
credit  North  Carolina  with  all  her 
students  there,  she  furnishing  13  of 
the  104  who  are  present.  The  Educa- 
tion Board  of  this  State  will  aid  here- 
after young  ministers  from  our  own 
borders  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
as  far  as  it  may  be  able.    A  resolu- 


tion was  adopted  at  the  Convention 
in  Raleigh  to  that  effect. 

— POPULAR  errors  are  difficult  of 
eradication.  An  erroneous  idea  of 
education,  widely  prevalent,  we  find  a 
prominent  gentleman  betraying  in 
The  North  Carolina  Teaeher.  One  of 
his  "  thoughts  on  education  "  is  :  "  In 
education  the  same  principles  should 
hold  as  in  domestic  economy.  A 
man  of  sense  will  first  lay  in  a  suffi- 
ciency of  articles  strictly  necessary  to 
the  use  and  comfort  of  the  family. 
He  may  then,  if  his  means  permit, 
and  to  the  extent  that  they  permit, 
indulge  his  taste  for  the  merely  ele- 
gant and  ornamental.  So  in  educa- 
tion." His  idea  is  that  the  "  elements 
of  practical  knowledge  "  are  the  ne- 
cessities of  education,  while  the  study 
of  literature,  science,  and  art  is  the 
ornamental  polish  to  be  indulged  in 
only  as  a  luxury.  This  idea  is  erro- 
neous because,  of  the  two  ends  of  ed- 
ucation,— mental  training  and  knowl- 
edge,— the  former  is  greatly  the  more 
important,  and  that  cannot  be  secured 
in  "  the  elements,"  but  in  the  study 
of  literature,  science,  and  art.  In 
short,  higher  education  is  the  only 
practical  education;  it  is  not  polish,  but 
strength. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


—  Mr.  Ruskin  will  soon  finish 
his  autobiography. 

—Prof.  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  of 
Charleston  College,  South  Carolina, 
is  revising  his  scholarly  History  of  the 
English  Language. 


— There  is  perhaps  no  greater 
wonder  than  a  book — Barry  Cornivall. 

—Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  author  of 
Through  the  Dark  Continent,  was 
chief  adviser  at  the  Congo  Conference 
at  Berlin. 
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— CARLYLE  is  rather  hard  on  Car- 
dinal Newman.  In  one  of  his  letters 
lately  published,  he  says  that  he  "had 
not  the  intellect  of  a  moderate-sized 
rabbit." 

— Matthew  Arnold  will  possibly 
resign  his  position  as  Inspector  of  the 
Schools  in  order  to  visit  America 
again.  He  hopes  to  remain  longer 
this  time. 

— Journalism  has  made  another 
inroad  on  literary  talent.  George 
Cary  Eggleston  receives  a  lucrative 
position  on  The  Commercial  Advertiser 
of  New  York. 

—  Edwin  Arnold  as  Poetizer  and  Pa- 
ganizer  is  the  title  of  a  prospective 
work  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Wilkinson.  He 
severely  criticises  Edwin  Arnold's  un- 
due lauding  of  Buddhism. 

— "  Vernon  Lee  "  is  the  pseu- 
donym of  Miss  Violet  Paget.  Born  | 
in  France  of  English  parents,  she 
naturally  adopted  the  French  language 
at  first  like  Gibbon.  She  has  always 
lived  on  the  Continent. 

— Mc  Mill  an  &  Co.  issue  a 
double  Christmas  number  of  The 
English  Illustrated  Magazine.  Sev- 
enty-two illustrations  are  in  it.  The 
English  acknowledge  the  superiority 
of  the  American  monthlies. 

— History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by 
John  L.  Stevens,  LL.  D.,  is  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  part  he  played 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  con- 
dition of  the  country  and  the  people 
is  graphically  described. 

— An  English  book,  The  Correspond- 
ence and  Diaries  of  the  Late  Rt.  Hon. 
John  William  Crokcr,  is  hailed  with 
delight  by  many.    This  gentleman  is 


the  one  so  roughly  handled  by 
Macaulay  in  his  Essays.  He  was  a 
strong  man  in  his  day. 

—  The  charming  Indian  story, 
At  a  la  by  Chateaubriand,  will  soon 
come  out  in  a  new  dress  for  the  hol- 
idays. Superb  illustrations  by  Gus- 
tave  Dore  will  adorn  the  pages,  while 
Mr.  Harding  has  an  introduction. 

— Episodes  of  my  Second  Life,  by 
Antonio  Gallenga,  is  in  press.  Many 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  men  of 
letters  he  met  during  his  visit  to 
America  are  given,  such  as  Longfel- 
low, Holmes,  Emerson,  etc. 

—  The  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  by 
George  W.  Cable,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  The  Century  has  been 
handsomely  bound,  and  makes  a  very 
attractive  volume.  Mr.  Cable  is  alone 
in  his  masterly  treatment  of  this  cor. 
ner  of  our  civilization. 

— Ex-Gov.  Holden  is  going  to 
write  a  history  of  North  Carolina 
from  i860  to  1885.  This  epoch  em- 
braces the  most  trying  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  State,  and  one  in  which  he 
figured  right  much.  Hence  it  will  be 
received  with  marked  interest. 

—Principal  J.  C.  Shairp  thinks 
that  the  natural  self-repression  of  the 
Teutonic  races  is  increased  in  Eng- 
land by  the  training  of  the  scbools 
and  the  discipline  of  the  army  and 
the  great  public  professions,  so  that 
j  the  cultivated  Englishman  not  only 
I  controls,  but  disguises  all  his  deepest 
I  emotions.    Yet,  in  spite  of  this  self- 
restraint   and   habitual   frigidity,  it 
may  be  as  a  natural  recoil  from  it, 
there  is  in  English  poetry  as  strong 
i  and  deep  a  volume  of  emotion  as  any 
I  European  nation  can  show. 
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—  The  Mentor,  Alfred  Ayres,  is  full 
of  pithy  directions  for  persons  who 
would  appear  to  advantage  in  good 
society.  Dress,  personal  appearance, 
manners  at  the  table,  conversation, 
are  all  treated  somewhat  at  length. 

— THE  Rev.  John  S.  Moffat  a  mis- 
sionary of  South  Africa,  proposes 
writing  a  memoir  of  his  father,  Dr. 
Moffat,  the  father-in-law  of  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone. Some  interesting  letters 
have  come  to  light  pertaining  to  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa. 

— A  VOTE  was  taken  in  England 
not  long  ago  to  ascertain  who  were 
its  ten  most  popular  preachers. 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon  and  Alexander 
Maclaren,  both  Baptists,  were  among 
them.  Others  were  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, Joseph  Parker,  and  Canon  Lid- 
don. 

—  Hitman  Intercourse,  by  Mr. 
Hamerton,  is  an  important  work. 
With  broad  sympathies  for  the  hu- 
man family  and  in  a  suggestive  style 
he  ably  discusses  the  relations  the 
different  classes  of  society  sustain  to 
each  other.  Social  problems  are  han- 
dled well. 

— We  are  sorry  to  record  the  sus- 
pension of  The  Manhattan,  a  bright 
illustrated  monthly;  but  more  sorry 
to  record  the  suspension  of  The 
Princeton  Review,  a  bi-monthly  mag- 
azine, dealing  mainly  with  social  and 
philosophical  questions,  and  we  sup- 
pose the  ablest  in  the  country. 

—Right  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett, 
Postmaster-General  of  England,  and 
a  widely  acknowledged  authority  on 
Political  Economy,  died  Nov.  8th,  at 
the  early  age  of  fifty-one.    His  dis- 
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tinguished  career  becomes  phenome- 
nal when  it  is  remembered  that  while 
yet  a  young  man  he  lost  his  eyesight 
in  an  accident  while  shooting. 

—J  UDGE  TOURGEE,  who  lost  a  large 
fortune  in  publishing  The  Continent, 
is  much  involved  financially.  He 
proposes,  however,  to  devote  to  his 
creditors  the  proceeds  of  his  pen  for 
the  next  coming  years.  We  wish  him 
success  in  this  noble  endeavor,  but 
we  wonder  what  subject  will  engage 
him  this  time.  Has  he  not  got  all  he 
can  get  out  of  the  South? 

—Prof.  Tyndall  lays  claim  to 
kinship  with  Tyndale,  the  translator 
of  the  Bible.  He  now  has  an  income 
of  $6,000  per  annum,  whereas  six 
years  after  he  left  school  he  got  only 
five  dollars  a  week  as  a  civil  engineer's 
assistant.  He  says  he  had  much  real 
enjoyment  from  this  scanty  income. 
He  used  to  work  while  a  student  at 
Hamburg,  Germany,  sixteen  hours  a 
day. 

—  The  Three  Prophets — Chinese  Gor- 
don, El  Mahdi,  Arabi  Pasha.  Under 
this  title,  Col.  Long,  of  African  noto- 
riety, gives  his  impressions  of  these 
famous  characters.  He  served  under 
Chinese  Gordon  his  first  vice-royalty 
over  China.  He  regards  him  as  a  good 
tool  for  carrying  out  English  designs, 
a  mixture  of  religious  fervor  and  un- 
scrupulous purpose.  He  throws  much 
light  upon  the  mission  of  El  Mahdi 
in  this  curious  religious  movement. 

—Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  alluding  to  an 
incident  of  a  tour  in  Norway,  says : 
"  It  reminded  me  of  a  learned  Profes- 
sor of  Oxford,  who  was  engaged  on 
sacred  chronology.    He  told  us  one 
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night  in  Common  Room  that  he  had 
the  dates  of  every  event  complete 
from  the  creation  till  the  present  day. 
He  had  been  so  minutely  successful 
that  his  calculations  were  right  to 
twelve  hours.  These  hours  had  puz- 
zled him  till  he  recollected  that  when 
the  sun  was  arrested  by  Joshua,  it  had 
stood  still  for  a  whole  day,  exactly 
the  period  which  he  wanted,  and  the 
apparent  error  had  only  verified  his 
accuracy." 

— Something  new  is  a  volume  of 
poems  written  by  a  negro,  named  Al- 
bery  A.  Whitman.  We  knew  the  ne- 
gro had  remarkable  musical  talent, 
but  had  never  paid  much  attention  to 
the  poetical  genius  of  the  race.  The 
Current,  of  Chicago,  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  literary  merits 
of  the  production,  and  thinks  that 
it  will  take  a  place  along  with  the 
standard  works  of  our  country.  The 
Wilmington  Star  considers  this  a 
partial  judgment,  and  not  sustained 
by  a  perusal  of  the  poems.  On 
the  contrary,  they  pan  out  as  very 
common-place.  No  doubt  the  unu- 
sual occurrence  of  a  negro  poet  biassed 
the  view  of  The  Current. 

— Do  not  content  yourself  with 
mere  facts  and  books  of  science. 
Read  also  works  of  imagination  in 
prose  and  poetry.  They  will  enliven 
your  mind  and  enrich  it  also.  All 
knowledge  does  not  consist  in 
amassing  information  to  trade  with 
in  future  life,  to  serve  you  in  your  or- 
dinary dealings  in  a  trade  or  a  profes- 
sion. There  are  vast  treasures  beside, 
which  stimulate  and  raise  and  educate 
the  intellect,  much  that  enables  you 
to  judge  of  men  and  things  in  gen- 


eral, of  words  and  actions  and  mo- 
tives in  a  wider  scope.  Believe  me, 
there  is  often  hid  in  a  poet's  verse  a 
deeper  moral  than  in  a  bulky  sermon. 
— Barry  Ccrmvall. 

— The  danger  of  letting  children 
I  of    excitable   natures   read  highly- 
wrought  stories  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  extract  from  The  Magazine 
!  of  Art :    ''At  the  early  age  of  ten,  I 
had  the  tales  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Edgar  Poe  'put  into  my  hands'  by 
j  a  cousin  who  had  served  as  a  Bashi- 
j  Bazouk,  and  knew  not  the  meaning 
I  of  fear.    But  I  did,  and  perhaps  even 
I  Nelson  would  have  found  out  '  what 
fear  was,'  or  the  boy  in  the  Norse 
tale  would  have  'learned  to  shiver,' 
J  if  he  had  been  left  alone  to  peruse 
I  Jane  Eyre  and  the  'Black  Cat,'  and 
i  the  '  Fall  of  the  House  of  Ushur,'  as 
i  I  was.      Every  night  I  expected  to 
I  wake  up  in  my  coffin,  having  been 
prematurely  buried;  or  to  hear  sighs 
in  the  area,  followed  by  light,  unsteady 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  then  to 
see  a  lady  all  in  a  white  shroud  stained 
with  blood  and  clay  stagger  into  my 
room,  after  having  been  prematurely 
interred.    As  to  the  notion  that  my 
respected  kinsman  had  a  mad  wife 
concealed  on  the  premises,  and  that 
a  lunatic  aunt,  black  in  the  face  with 
suppressed  mania,  would  burst  into 
my  chamber,  it  was  comparatively  a 
harmless  fancy,  and  not  particularly 
disturbing.     Between  these  and  the 
Yellow  Dwarf,  who  (though  only  the 
invention  of  the  Countess  D'Aulnoy) 
might  frighten  a  nervous  infant  into 
hysterics,  I  personally  had  as  bad  a 
time  of  it  in  the  night  watches  as 
any  happy  British  child  has  survived." 
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SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


The  mind  not  always  sees,  but  if  there  shine 

A  bit  of  fern-lace  bending  over  moss, 
A  silky  glint  that  rides  a  spider-line, 

On  a  trefoil  two  shadow-spears  that  cross, 
Three  grasses  that  toss  up  their  nodding  heads, 
With  spring  and  curve  like  clustered  fountain- 
threads, — 

Suddenly,  through  side  windows  of  the  eye, 

Deep  solitudes,  where  never  souls  have  met; 
Vast  spaces,  forest  corridors  that  lie 
In  a  mysterious  world,  unpeopled  yet, 
Because  the  outward  eye  elsewhere  was  caught, 
The  awfulness  and  wonder  come  unsought. 

— E.  R.  Sill,  in  December  A  tlantic. 

A  Deadly  Lasso. — The  South 
American  hunter  is  not  the  only  crea- 
ture in  the  world  that  can  hurl  a  lasso. 
The  little  green  polyp,  a  quarter  to  a 
half  inch  long,  that  by  a  sharp  eye 
may  be  seen  fastened  to  floating 
plants  in  almost  any  freshwater  pond, 
has  eight  extensible  arms,  or  tentacles, 
around  his  mouth,  each  one  of  which 
is  fairly  crowded  with  minute  egg- 
shaped  purses.  In  these  purses  are 
neatly  tucked,  like  a  rope  coiled  in  a 
jug,  delicate  threads  which  can  be 
thrust  out  on  the  shortest  notice,  to 
pierce  and  poison  the  unfortunate 
worm  that  is  struck  by  the  waving  ten- 
tacle. The  thread  is  bathed  in  a  pois- 
onous fluid  secreted  in  its  cell.  The 
tentacle  itself,  when  fully  extended, 
seems  to  the  unaided  eye  to  be  about 
the  size  of  a  hair.  Of  course,  then, 
the  microscope  must  be  brought  in  to 
show  the  thread-cells  on  the  tentacle. 
These  vary  in  size.  Two  hundred  of 
the  largest  would  lie  side  by  side  in  a 
square  inch,  while  many  are  not  more 
than  tsoo  of  an  inch  long.  The  thread 
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is  often  twenty  to  forty  times  as  long 
as  the  cell.  This  is  the  effective  ap- 
paratus by  means  of  which  Mr.  Polyp 
gets  his  dinner.  A  water-flea  or  tiny 
new-born  fish  passes  by  and  touches 
one  of  the  tentacles.  Instantly  the 
tentacle  twists  around  the  poor  thing, 
the  poisonous  threads  soon  sting  it 
to  death,  and  the  contracting  ten- 
tacle tumbles  it  into  the  hole  we  have 
called  the  mouth. 

A  Monster  Flower. — Its  scien- 
tific name  is  Rafflesia  Arnoldi,  given 
in  honor  of  its  two  discoverers,  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  and  Dr.  Arnold.  It 
has  been  known  to  the  scientific  world 
some  fifty  years  or  more.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Sumatra,  the  first  plant  being 
discovered  growing  as  a  parasite  on  the 
stem  of  a  prostrate  creeper  in  one  of 
its  tropical  jungles.  A  single  flower 
measured  three  feet  across,  and 
weighed  fifteen  pounds  avoirdupois, 
its  five  large  fleshy  petals  forming  a 
cup  big  enough  to  hold  six  quarts  of 
water.  But  this  flower  is  monstrous 
not  in  size  only,  but  also  in  character. 
It  is  mottled  red  in  hue  and  is  said 
strongly  to  suggest  in  color  and  text- 
ure a  raw  beefsteak.  What  is  still 
more  surprising,  its  odor  is  that  of 
putrid  flesh.  It  attracts  large  num- 
bers of  meat-flies  which  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  mellow  petals,  little  sus- 
pecting that  their  helpless  infants  are 
doomed  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  ap- 
parent plenty.  The  deluded  flies, 
however,  have   served  the  plant  by 
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fertilizing  it  with  pollen  brought  from 
another.  The  unscrupulous  monster, 
to  allure  with  false  promises  and  re- 
ward valuable  service  with  fatal  de- 
lusion ! 

The  Abundance  of  Life.— I  won- 
der whether  it  ever  occurs  to  most 
people  to  consider  how  brimful  our 
world  is  of  life,  and  what  a  different 
place  it  would  be  if  no  living  thing 
had  ever  been  upon  it?    From  the 
time  we  are  born  till  we  die,  there  is 
scarcely  a  waking  moment  of  our  lives 
in  which  our  eyes  do  not  rest  either 
upon  some  living  thing,  or  upon  things 
which  have  once  been  alive.    Even  in 
our  rooms,  the  wood  of  our  furniture 
and  our  doors  could  never  have  been 
without  the  action  of  life  ;  the  paper 
on  our  walls,  the  carpet  on  our  floors, 
the  clothes  on  our  back,  the  cloth  upon 
the  table,  are  all  made  of  materials 
which  life  has  produced  for  us  ;  nay, 
the  very  marble  of  our  mantlepiece  is 
the  work  of  once  living  animals,  and 
is  composed  of  their  broken  shells. 
The  air  we  breathe  is  full  of  invisible 
germs  of  life;  nor  need  we  leave  the 
town  and  go  to  the  country  in  search 
of  other   living   beings   than  man. 
There  is  scarcely  a  street  or  ally  where, 
if  it  be  neglected  for  a  time,  some 
blade  of  grass  or  struggling  weed  does 
not  make  its  appearance,  pushing  its 
way  through  chinks  in  the  pavement 
or  the  mortar  in  the  wall ;  no  spot 
from  which  we  cannot  see  some  in- 
sect creeping,  or  flying,  or  spinning  its 
web,  so  long  as  the  hand  of  man  does 
not  destroy  it.    And  when  we  go  into 
the  quiet  country,  leaving  man  and 
his  works   behind,  how  actively  we 
find  life  employed !    covering  every  1 


inch  of  ground  with  tiny  plants,  rear- 
ing tall  trees  in  the  forest,  filling  the 
stagnant  pools  of  full  eager  restless 
beings ;  anywhere,  everywhere,  life  is 
at  work.  *  *  Not  content,  more- 
over, with  filling  the  water  and  cov- 
ering the  land,  this  same  silent  power 
peoples  the  atmosphere,  where  bats, 
butterflies,  bees,  and  winged  insects 
of  all  forms,  shapes,  and  colors,  fight 
their  way  through  the  ocean  of  air; 
while  birds,  large  and  small,  sail  among 
its  invisible  waves.  And  when  by 
and  by  we  reach  the  sea,  we  find  there 
masses  of  tangled  seaweed,  the  plants 
of  the  salt  water,  while  all  along  the 
shores  myriads  of  living  creatures  are 
left  by  the  receding  tide.  In  the 
rocky  pools  we  find  active  life  busily 
at  work.  Thousands  of  acorn-shells, 
many  of  them  scarcely  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  good-sized  pin,  cover  the 
rocks  and  wave  their  delicate  fringes 
in  search  of  food.  Small  crabs  scram- 
ble along  or  swim  across  the  pools, 
sand-skippers  dart  through  the  water, 
feeding  on  the  delicate  green  seaweed, 
which  in  its  turn  is  covered  with  min- 
ute shells  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  yet  each  containing  a  living  be- 
ing. 

Wherever  we  go  living  creatures  are 
to  be  found,  and  even  if  we  sail  away 
over  the  deep  silent  ocean  and  seek 
what  is  in  its  depths,  there  again  we 
find  abundance  of  life,  from  the  large 
fish  and  other  monsters  which  glide 
noiselessly  along,  lords  of  the  ocean, 
down  to  the  jelly-masses  floating  on 
the  surface,  and  the  banks  of  rocky 
coral  built  by  jelly-animals  in  the 
midst  of  the  dashing  waves.  There  is 
no  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in 
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the  depths  of  the  oceans  or  in  the 
lower  currents  of  the  air,  which  is  not 
filled  with  life  whenever  and  wherever 
there  is  room.  The  one  great  law 
whicli  all  living  beings  obey  is  to  u  in- 
crease, multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth  ;"  and  there  has  been  no  halting 
in  this  work  from  the  day  when  first 
into  our  planet  from  the  bosom  of 
the  great  Creator  was  breathed  the 
breath  of  life, — the  invisible  mother 
ever  taking  shape  in  her  children. — 
Arabella  B.  Buckley:  Life  and  lier 
Children. 

A  New  Rival  to  Older  Metals 
is  just  now  creating  great  excitement 
in  the  metal  world.  Nearly  two  years 
ago  in  these  columns  aluminium  was 
spoken  of  in  these  words:  Next  to 
silica,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  abun- 
dant mineral  than  alumina.  It  exists 
in  all  the  clay  formations,  and  is  the 
prominent  material  in  many  of  the 
common  rocks.  Its  metallic  base  is 
aluminium,  which  science  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  pure.  But  the  cost  of 
production  is  great,  so  that  an  ounce 
is  worth  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar. 
It  is  better  adapted  for  many  pur- 
poses than  iron,beinglittle  heavierthan 
the  hard  woods,  and  strong  as  steel, 
and  not  affected  by  heat  and  cold." 
It  is  far  more  abundant  than  iron,  its 
qualities  are  far  superior,  and  the  only 
thing  which  has  hitherto  been 
in  the  way  of  its  supplanting  iron  in 
the  arts  has  been  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. But  William  Frishmuth,  a  Ger- 
man-American chemist  in  Philadel- 
phia, who  has  been  working  twenty- 
eight  years  to  solve  the  problem  of 
making  cheap  aluminium  in  commer- 
cial quantities,  has  at  last  succeeded. 


His  new  process,  for  which  he  has  ob- 
tained patents  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  yields  the  metal  at  a  cost  of 
$1.25  per  pound,  one-twelfth  of  the 
present  cost.  The  apex  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  at  Washington 
City,  is  of  this  beautiful  and  durable 
metal.  The  almost  illimitable  uses  of 
the  metal  are  thus  spoken  of  by  the 
New  York  Times:  i(  Being  only  about 
one-quarter  the  weight  of  other  met- 
als, it  will  be  substituted  for  these  in 
countless  ways.  For  lightning  rods, 
telegraph  and  electric  light  wires  it 
will  come  into  use,  as,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  silver,  it  is  the  best  conductor 
of  electricity  known.  Already, notwith- 
standing its  excessive  cost,  in  Europe 
it  is  beingsubstituted  for  the  metal  but- 
tons, buckles,  and  in  fact  all  the  ac- 
coutrements of  the  uniform  of  the  sol- 
dier, the  weight  of  these  being  les- 
sened so  greatly  that  he  is  enabled  to 
carry  from  30  to  40  additional  car- 
tridges without  increasing  the  load 
hitherto  borne.  It  is  non-corrosive 
and  will  not  tarnish,  and  is  expected 
to  eventually  supplant  the  other  met- 
als for  domestic  uses,  and  it  is  also  an- 
ticipated that,  owing  to  these  quali- 
ties, it  will  supersede  the  use  of  brass. 
It  will  also  be  used  for  subsidiary  coins. 
Specimens  of  these  have  been  made, 
and  after  handling  for  months,  show 
no  signs  of  wear,  and  are  as  bright  as 
the  day  they  were  struck.  As  an  al- 
loy, however,  it  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  value,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  silver  and  copper,  giving 
to  these  metals  its  non-corrosive  and 
non-tarnishing  qualities,  and  greatly 
increasing  their  tensile  strength. 
Aluminium  bronze,  which  is  made  of 
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go  parts  of  copper  and  10  parts  of 
aluminium,  has  a  tensile  strength  of 
three  tons  per  square  inch  more  than 
Bessemer  steel.  This  has  led  to  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  composition  for  use  in  ordnance, 
and  already  the  Russian  engineers  and 
chiefs  of  the  army  are  experimenting 
with  it  for  the  use  of  field  pieces. 
These  have  thus  far  resulted  success- 


fully, the  weight  being  so  much  re- 
duced that  where  it  has  been  hitherto 
difficult  for  horses  to  draw  guns  of  six- 
pound  calibre,  the  use  of  twelve-pound- 
ers and  even  larger  guns  is  now  prac- 
ticable. Aluminium  bronze  ordnance 
will  thus  probably  soon  become  a  por- 
tion of  the  equipment,  not  only  of  the 
Russian  service,  but  of  all  the  armies 
of  Europe." 


IN  AND  ABOUT 


President  Taylor  left  for  the 
Northern  cities  on  the  9th  inst.  on 
College  business. 

That  much  talked  of  and  eagerly 
wished  for  gymnasium  is  again  the 
topic.  The  money  is  in  hand  for  it, 
and  it  will  be  put  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

Base-ball  and  skating,  so  popular 
in  the  first  of  the  session,  have  been 
supplanted  to  some  extent  by  foot- 
ball. The  sport-loving  students  have 
recently  purchased  a  first-class  ball,  and 
now  their  shouts  and  racings  render 
the  campus  lively. 

Our  esteemed  exchange,  The  Uni- 
versity Magazine,  is  mistaken  with  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  new  students 
here.  We  have  forty-five,  of  whom  a 
larger  proportion  than  usual  have  en- 
tered the  higher  classes. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Taylor's  election  as 
President  seems  to  meet  with  universal 
approbation.  His  energy,  popularity, 
attainments,  and  experience  peculiarly 
fit  him  for  the  position.  Under  his 
management  it  may  be  hoped  that  a 
brighter  era  of  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness awaits  the  College. 


THE  COLLEGE. 


THE  next  Senior-speaking  will  oc- 
cur on  the  24th  inst.  All  persons  who 
may  wish  to  learn  of  "  Newton's  ap- 
ple," "Franklin's  kite,"  and  "Wash- 
ington's hatchet,"  will  have  a  rare  op- 
portunity of  becoming  enlightened. 
The  public  generally  and  the  ladies 
especially  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  Natural  History  department 
has  been  enriched  by  a  series  of  fos- 
sils mounted  by  Ward  &  Howell, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Powers,  who  has  been  for 
some  weeks  visiting  his  old  home  in 
Pender  county,  returned  last  week. 
We  welcome  him  back. 

When  the  doctor  is  gone  the  sick  lists  swell, 
But  when  he  returns  they  all  get  well. 

We  had  a  rare  treat  in  the  lecture 
delivered  here  by  Dr.  I.  T.  Tichenor, 
of  Ga.,  Nov.  17th.  He  spoke  of  the 
limitless  resources,  grand  possibilities, 
and  glorious  future  of  our  sunny 
Southland,  and  urged  young  men  to 
awake  to  their  responsibilities,  step  to 
the  front,  and  secure  the  realization  of 
our  country's  highest  hopes. 
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The  Student  was  represented  at 
the  Convention  by  editors  Ward  and 
Robertson.  Their  efforts  in  its  behalf 
met  a  reasonable  measure  of  success. 

The  appearance  and  comfort  of  the 
chapel  and  recitation  rooms  in  Memo- 
rial Building  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  new  inside  blinds  in  all 
the  windows. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  large 
and  valuable  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  College  Library.  The  new 
books  have  been  selected  with  great 
care  and  are  exactly  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  College. 

What  has  become  of  the  musicales  ? 
It  is  a  fact  much  to  be  deplored  that 
these  entertainments  so  popular  and 
so  pleasant  last  year  have  not  been 
continued  during  this  session.  Music 
hath  such  charms  to  soothe  the  stu- 
dent's aching  head,  and  then  the 
seniors  had  such  nice  chances  to  talk 
to  their  girls.  Let  us  have  the  musi- 
cale  again. 

The  paintings  and  crayon  portraits 
of  Mrs.  P.  W.  Johnson  attracted  much 
attention  and  the  most  favorable  com- 
ment at  the  Exposition,  and  some  of 
her  portraits  were  awarded  the  pre- 
mium at  the  Weldon  Fair.  She  au- 
thorizes us  to  say  that  she  is  willing 
to  do  such  work  as  this  for  the  stu- 
dents here  at  very  low  rates.  Suppose 
you  speak  to  her  about  enlarging  your 
photograph. 

The  Literary  Societies  have  elected 
for  the  next  Anniversary  the  following 
marshals:  From  the  Eu.  Society,  A. 
C.  Livermon,  J.  W.  Tayloe,  and  T.  C. 
Britton;  from  the  Phi.  Society,  J.  B. 
Carlyle,  W.  F.  Stokes,  and  E.  F.  Tatum. 


Several  of  the  students  attended 
the  recent  session  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention  in  Raleigh.  They  all  re- 
port fine  sermons,  fine  speeches,  large 
congregations,  a  harmQnious  session, 
and  hosts  of  pretty  ladies.  It  is  cov- 
ertly rumored  that  some  of  our  editors 
eclipsed  their  less  fortunate  friends  in 
gallant  attentions.    Well  done  ! 

Rev.  H.  W.  Battle,  of  Wadesboro, 
N.  C,  preached  for  us  Sunday  morning, 
Nov.  16th,  Rev.  R.  T.  Vann  being  ab- 
sent attending  the  Convention.  His 
subject  was  ably  and  elaborately  dis- 
cussed. The  church  at  Wadesboro  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  secured 
the  services  of  such  a  pastor. 

Pastor  Vann  has  been  assisted  in 
a  series  of  meetings  by  Rev.  C.  Dur- 
ham, of  Durham,  N.  C.  Some  dozen  or 
more  persons  have  professed  conver- 
sion. Mr.  Durham  preaches  with 
power.  His  Biblical  knowledge  is  com- 
prehensive and  his  style  impressive. 
He  was  with  us  from  Nov.  24th  to 
Dec.  3rd  inculsive. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Taylor  in  his  masterly 
address  to  the  Convention  on  Educa- 
tion and  the  College,  on  accepting  the 
Presidency,  thrilled  the  friends  of  the 
College  and  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  the  Board  in  unanimously  electing 
him  President.  God  bless  him  in  the 
grand  work  he  has  undertaken  for  the 
Master  and  for  the  Baptists  of  North 
Carolina. — Biblical  Recorder. 

Rev.  W.  J.  David,  who  for  some 
years  past  has  been  laboring  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  "  Dark  Continent,"  but 
who  is  now  spending  some  time  in  his 
native  country,  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
Wake  Forest  College  recently.  He 
gave  two  lectures,  one  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  Nov.  16th,  on  his  mission 
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work  in  Africa— his  plans,  progress,  and 
prospects  ;  the  other  lecture  delivered 
at  night  was  on  the  habits,  customs, 
and  characteristics  of  the  Africans. 
These  lectures  were  highly  entertain- 
ing and  instructive.  Mr.  David  will 
return  to  his  mission  field  soon. 

To  test  each  student's  grade  and  skill 

In  orthographic  lore, 
Professors  here  write  sentences 

All  mutilated  sore. 

The  student  then  sits  down  and  writes 

Correctly,  if  he  can; 
He  spells  each  word  and  punctuates 

By  his  own  rule  and  plan. 

Some  time  ago  a  genuine  "  prep," 

In  buoyant  conversation, 
Was  heard  to  speak  of  his  success 

In  this  examination. 

"  I  wrote  it  right,"  he  proudly  said, 

"  As  right  as  right  could  be; 
For  I  wrote  every  single  word 

Just  like  Professor  P. 

But  now  since  I  have  thought  of  it — 

And  this  I  say  with  shame — 
Though  all  the  rest  I'd  written  right, 

I  think  I  missed  my  name." 

REV.  Messrs.  Savage,  Scarboro,  Wil- 
liams, Babb,  Baker,  and  others  paid 
flying  visits  to  Wake  Forest  as  they 
were  returning  from  the  Convention. 

Neat  announcements  of  the  opening 
of  the  spring  term,  Jan.  13th,  have 
been  printed.  The  indications  point 
to  a  large  number  of  new  students  at 
that  time.    Let  them  come. 

A  MOONLIGHT  SCENE. 

'Twas  nearly  night,  about  twilight, 

The  wind  was  sadly  sighing; 
The  sultry  day  had  passed  away, 

Its  last  faint  rays  were  dying. 

The  sun  at  rest  behind  the  west, 

Sent  back  reflected  gleams, 
While  Luna  bright  brought  in  the  night, 

Lit  up  with  glorious  beam*; 


'Twas  then  while  love  around  above, 

Dispelled  the  gloom  below, 
A  couple  walked  and  gayly  talked, 

In  accents  soft  and  low. 

One  was  a  youth  of  worth  and  truth, 

Though  homely  in  his  face; 
And  one  a  maiden  sweetly  laiden, 

With  beauty,  love,  and  grace. 

The  youth  talked  on  till  all  was  gone 

That  he  had  fixed  to  say, 
And  then  he  found  himself  aground, 

In  terror  and  dismay. 

So,  almost  dazed,  his  eyes  he  raised, 

The  bright  full  moon  to  view, 
And  then  he  said  with  downcast  head, 

"  How  big  does  it  look  to  you  ?  " 

The  maiden  tried  her  smile  to  hide, 

Eor  she  his  trouble  knew, 
And  then  to  him,  to  please  his  whim: 

"  How  big  does  it  look  to  you  ?  " 

He  raised  his  eyes  up  to  the  skies, 

His  cheeks  with  pride  grew  red; 
Then  said  blandly,  gesturing  grandly, 

"Just  like  a  barrel's  head." 

Then  silence  grim  took  charge  of  him, 

His  tongue  he  could  not  move, 
Though  stardecked  skies  and  zephyrs'  sighs, 

Suggested  themes  of  love. 

Still  on  they  walked,  but  never  talked, — 

The  poor  lad's  heart  was  sad  ; 
And  when  at  last  the  stroll  was  past, 

The  maiden  was  right  glad. 

The  new  President  of  Wake 
Forest  College. —  On  Thursday, 
November  nth,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Wake  Forest  College  held  a 
brief  session,  and  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  committee  appointed  last  June, 
elected  Prof.  C.  E.  Taylor,  President 
of  the  College.  Prof.  Taylor  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Taylor, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  for  many  years 
was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention.  He  was 
born  October  12th,  1842 ;  was  baptized 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Jeter  in 
1854;  was  educated  at  Richmond 
College  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  and  spent  a  year  or  two  in  Eu- 
rope. He  left  Richmond  College  to 
enter  the  army,  and  as  a  cavalry  soldier 
fought  through  the  four  years  of  that 
contest.  On  his  return  from  Europe 
in  1870,  he  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry, and  has  spent  the  time  since  as 
Professor  in  Wake  Forest  College 
and  pastor  of  churches.  He  is  known 
and  loved  by  his  brethren  in  the  State 
as  a  man  of  splendid  attainments  and 
special  gifts  in  the  management  of 


young  men.  His  leading  character- 
istics are  his  piety,  gentleness,  and 
conservatism. — Biblical  Recorder. 

On  the  8th  inst.  President  Taylor 
resigned  the  agency  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  for  several  years  he 
has  conducted  with  so  marked  success. 
Rev.  R.  T.  Vann  was  elected  in  his 
room,  and  Prof.  Poteat  was  made 
President  of  the  Board,  which  position 
Mr,  Vann  resigned  in  accepting  the 
agency. 
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—'45.  Matt.  T.  Yates,  D.  D.,  is 
laboring  in  the  far  east  among  the 
Chinese.  He  is  regarded  by  many  as 
the  ablest  missionary  who  has  yet  left 
America  for  foreign  fields.  His  let- 
ters about  his  work  and  success  appear 
now  and  then  as  interesting  reading 
matter  in  The  Foreign  Mission  Journal 
and  The  Biblical  Recorder.  His  work 
is  interrupted  by  the  Franco-Chinese 
war,  but  he  feels  as  safe  so  far  as  it  is 
concerned,  as  if  he  were  in  this 
country. 

— '49.  Henry  B.  Folk,  Esq.,  has 
been  serving  his  countrymen  in  the 
capacity  of  a  lawyer  for  many  years  at 
his  home  in  Brownsville,  Tennessee. 
He  has  graduated  two  sons  at  his 
Alma  Mater,  who  are  now  filling  im- 
portant positions,  one  as  minister,  and 
the  other  as  teacher.  Another  son 
left  college  before  graduating,  but 
while  here  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  good  student.  We  would  be  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Folk  among  us  again. 


—'52.  John  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  is 
known  throughout  North  Carolina  as 
"  the  beloved  disciple."  Asheville  is 
his  field  of  labor.  All  bear  testimony 
that  no  better  man  lives  than  Dr. 
Mitchell.  All  the  more  to  be  regret- 
ted is  his  loss  of  health,  for  the  im- 
provement of  which  he  goes  to  Florida 
soon. 

—'54.  T.  H.  Pritchard,  D.  D.,  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  stands  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  the  pulpit  orators  of  the 
South.  His  fine  preaching  has  been 
heard  in  almost  every  county  in  the 
State,  and  in  many  States  of  the  Un- 
ion.   He  is  a  born  orator. 

—'55.  Mr.  P.  W.  Johnson,  after 
spending  a  large  portion  of  his  useful 
life  in  teaching  and  presiding  in  sev- 
eral female  colleges  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  is  driving  a  good  business 
merchandising  at  Wake  Forest. 

—'56.  J.  D.  Hufham,  D.  D.,  is  pastor 
of  one  of  the  most  liberal  churches  in 
North  Carolina„    His  people  in  Scot- 
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land  Neck  would  not  give  him  up  un- 
der any  circumstances.  He  comes  to 
see  us  nearly  every  Commencement, 
and  occasionally  during  the  session. 

—'60.  Rev.  R.  R.  Savage,  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  we  are  sorry  to  hear,  is  in 
poor  health,  and  will  accompany  Dr. 
Mitchell  to  Florida.  Both  these  val- 
uable men  will  carry  with  them  the 
earnest  wish  of  many  friends  that  the 
trip  may  result  in  their  permanent 
improvement. 

— '61.  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  we  met  on  the  cars  some 
time  ago,  Mr.  J.  T.  Deanes,  of  Williams- 
ton,  N.  C.  He  is  a  pleasant  gentleman, 
and  is  proud  of  the  College.  Mr. 
Deanes  would  please  us  very  greatly 
to  visit  Wake  Forest  often. 

—  68.  Prof.  F.  P.  Hobgood  is  ac- 
quiring a  merited  reputation  as  an  ex- 
perienced educator.  His  school  at 
Oxford,  N.  C,  is  a  notable  institution 
and  worthy  of  a  full  patronage. 

— '69.  W.  H.  Pace,  Esq.,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Raleigh  bar.  He  holds  a 
high  rank  in  his  profession. 

—'73.  Dr.  W.  O.  McDowell  is  a 
trusted  and  successful  physician  in 
Scotland  Neck,  N.  C.  He  is  worthy 
of  his  good  name. 

—  73-  J-  J-  Vann,  Esq..  still  retains 
his  flesh  and  his  reputation  as  a  good 
lawyer  at  Monroe,  N.  C.  He  was 
with  us  last  Commencement,  and  we 


had  the  pleasure  of  a  sight  of  him  at 
the  Convention. 

— '73.  Rev.  R.  T.  Vann  is  the  be- 
loved pastor  of  the  church  at  Wake 
Forest.  If  there  is  a  preacher  in  the 
State  who  does  better  preaching  than 
Mr.  Vann,  we  don't  know  whereof  we 
are  now  speaking. 

—  '76.  Dr.  J.  B.  Powers  has  the  confi- 
dence of  all  at  Wake  Forest  as  a  thor- 
ough, well-posted,  and  successful  phy- 
sician. He  is  comparatively  a  young 
physician  yet,  but  he  is  behind  few  in 
knowledge  of  medicine. 

—'81.  Rev.  N.R.Pittman,  of  Macon 
City,  Mo.,  now  and  then  shows  that 
he  has  not  forgotten  his  friends  in  the 
far  East.  Between  the  lines  he  writes 
it  is  easy  to  see  his  happiness  in  his 
increased  family  and  in  his  pastoral 
work. 

—  83.  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall,  of  Fair 
Bluff,  N.  C,  is  not  idle  or  confining 
himself  to  the  ruts  of  daily  teaching. 
We  hope  to  have  before  long  some  of 
the  results  of  his  study  for  THE 
Student. 

— '83.  Rev.  C.  G.  Jones,  not  return- 
ing to  the  Seminary  this  season,  is  en- 
gaged in  preaching  to  churches  in 
Caswell  county  and  to  one  in  Virginia. 

— '83.  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  Speakership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  North 
Carolina. 
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AMONG  OUR 

"  College  Journal,  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  has  an  amus- 
ing illustration  of  the  sophomore.  By 
the  way,  this  harmless  species  has  re- 
ceived a  right  severe  pelting  of  late. 
We  welcome  this  old  friend,  back  to 
our  exchange  list. 

We  are  glad  to  chronicle  the  revival 
of  the  Hampden  Sidney  Magazine.  It 
went  down  under  the  general  collapse 
incident  to  the  "late  unpleasantness." 
It  dons  a  new  and  attractive  dress  and 
makes  a  creditable  beginning.  The 
STUDENT  wishes  this  contemporary  a 
successful  career. 

College  Rambler  makes  its  way  from 
Illinois  to  our  sanctum.  It  presents 
a  neat  appearance  and  is  susceptible 
of  improvement.  A  cordial  greeting 
is  extended  to  this  candidate  for  pub- 
lic favor. 

Nowitzkys  Monthly  once  more  casts 
its  shadow  across  our  editorial  path. 
We  peruse  it  with  much  real  pleasure. 
Dr.  Nowitzky  is  a  spicy  and  versatile 
writer.  We  rejoice  at  the  advent  of 
this  enterprising  North  Carolina  jour- 
nal. He  richly  merits  success  in  his 
undertaking. 

The  William  Jewell  Student  is  up 
to  its  former  standard.  It  was  rather 
late  reaching  us  this  time.  It  is  re- 
plete with  entertaining  matter. 

The  Guardian  and  Young  Texan  is 
the  organ  of  Waco  University.  We 
notice  the  absence  of  a  table  of  con- 
tents. Waco  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
it,  however.  The  lines  are  somewhat 
close  together. 


EXCHANGES. 

The  Concordiensis  has  always  been  a 
welcome  visitor.  The  appearance  is 
different,  because  Union  University 
has  given  place  to  Union  College.  Its 
editorials  are  short  and  fitting.  No 
contributions  this  time. 

The  Collegiate,  of  Indiana,  is  very 
tasty.  There  is  no  bungling  of  matter 
so  common  in  our  college  journals, 
but  everything  is  assigned  to  its  place. 

The  Problems  of  Nature  is  a  scientific 
publication  of  moderate  pretensions, 
given  up  to  the  discussion  of  vexed 
questions  relative  to  science.  It  has 
a  laudable  aim.  Price  $1.50.  B.  H. 
Philbrook,  21  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

The  Adelphian  must  be  noticed  this 
time,  too,  because  of  the  excellent 
frontispiece  got  up  by  one  of  its 
art  students.  The  cut  represents  the 
"  Curfew  tolling  the  knell  of  parting 
day."  We  like  The  Adelphian  decid- 
edly. 

To  The  Normal  News,  of  Michigan, 
we  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. It  is  filled  with  college  news,  as 
its  title  would  imply. 

In  behalf  of  the  Southern  fraternity 
of  college  editors,  The  Wake  Forest 
STUDENT  desires  to  return  its  thanks 
to  the  Northern  brethren  for  their  cor- 
dial reception  of  younger  Southern 
effort  in  this  field.  Kind  words  have 
been  borne  to  us  on  the  Northern 
breezes,  and  we  fully  appreciate  them. 
The  youths  of  our  colleges  are  dis- 
posed to  cement  the  bonds  of  broth- 
erhood that  link  our  fortunes  together, 
and  to  forget  as  much  of  the  past  as 
possible. 
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MANAGERS:  AGENT: 

H.  B.  CONRAD,     tw^L«  Frtr^et  w  r  C.  L.  SMITH, 

W.  W.  HOLDING,  f Wake  Forest>  N.  C.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Fits,  IBpilepsy, 
Or  FALLING-  SICKNESS 

Permanently  cured— no  humbug— by  one  month's 
usage  of  Dr.  Goulard's  Celebrated  Infallible  Fit 
Powders.  To  convince  sufferers  that  these  Pow- 
ders will  do  all  we  claim  Jor  them,  we  will  send 
them  by  mail,  post  paid,  a  free  trial  box.  As  Dr. 
Goulard  is  the  only  Physician  that  has  ever  made 
this  disease  a  special  study,  and  as  to  our  knowl- 
edge thousands  have  been  permanently  cured  by 
the  use  of  these  Powders,  we  will  guarantee  a  per- 
manent cure  in  every  case,  or  refund  you  all  money 
expended.  All  sufferers  should  give  these  Powders 
an  early  trial,  and  be  convinced  of  their  curative 
powers. 

Price  for  large  Boy ,  $3.00,  or  4  Boxes  for  $10.00  Sent 
by  mail  to  anjs  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  receipt  of  price,  or  by  express  C.  O.  D. 

Address,  ASH  &  ROBBINS. 

360  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  If, 


Consumption  Positively  Cured. 

All  sufferers  from  this  disease  that  are  anxious 
to  be  cured  should  try  DR.  KISSNER'S  CELE- 
BR\TED  CONSUMPTION  POWDERS.  These 
Powders  are  the  only  preparation  known  ihnt  will 
cure  Consumption  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Lungs- indeed,  so  strong  is  our  faith  in  them, 
and  also  to  convince  you  that  they  are  no  humbug, 
we  will  forward  to  every  sufferer,  by  mail,  post 
paid,  a  Free  Trial  Box. 

We  don't  warn  your  money  until  you  are  per- 
lectly  satisfied  «>f  their  curative  powers  If  your 
life  is  orth  saving,  don't  delay  in  giving  these 
Powders  a  trial,  as  they  will  surely  cure  you. 

Price  lor  large  Box.  $3.00,  or  4  Boxes  for  $10.00. 
Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

ASH  &  ROBBINS, 

360  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


College  Hotel! 

i 

Mrs.  M.  S  DICKSON, 

Proprietress. 

Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C. 

DR.  W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

J 

Surgeon  Dentist, 

WAKE  FOREST,  N.  C, 

Can  be  found  in  his  office  on  Fri- 
day of  each  week. 

By  special  engagement  will  be  there 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
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CIGARETTE  SMOKERS  who  are  willing  to 
pay  a  little  more  for  Cigarettes  than  the 
price  charged  for  the  ordinary  trade 
Cigarettes  Avill  find  the 
They  are  made  from  the  Brightest,  Most  Delicately  Flavored  and  Highest  Cost 
Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Virginia,  and  are  absolutely  Without  Adulteration  or  drugs. 

RICHMOND  GEM  CURLY  CUT.  I  CAUTION. 

The  brightest  and  most  delicately  flavored      Base  imitations  of  this  brand  have  been 
Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Virginia.  This  tobacco  is  ]  put  on  sale,  and  Cigarette  smokers  are  cau- 
delightfully  mild  and  fragrant,  absolutely  '  ' 
without  adulteration  or  drugs,  and  can  be 
smoked  or  inhaled  with  entire  satisf  action, 
without  irritating  the  lungs,  throat  or  mouth. 


RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  No,  1 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 


tioned  that  this  is  the  Old  Original  brand, 
and  to  observe  that  each  package  or  box  or 
RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGAR- 
ETTES bears  the  signature  of 


A.JL.L,E^i  <fc  GIi>TEB,  Manutacturers,  Richmond,  Va. 


-also  manufacturers  op- 


RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  ") 
TURKISH  &  PERIQUE  MIXTURE  y  Tobaccos 
OLD  RIP  LONG  CUT,  &c,  &c.  J 


OPERA  PUFFS 
LITTLE  BEAUTIES 
RICHMOND  GEM,  &c. 


Cigarettes. 


iW  WHEN  YOU  WANT 
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OR  AN V  KIND  OF 

Books,  Stationery,  or  Sclicol  Supplies, 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU 

.A.T    IB  O  T  T  O  HVC    ZR  IE=L  I  O  I 

JB  W.  Denmark  $c  Co,, 

^Give  us  your  orders.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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A  Double  Chain. 

Extending  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Alta- 
maha  river,  Georgia,  there  is  a  double 
chain  of  islands.  The  outer  chain  is 
washed  on  the  eastern  side  directly  by 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  sep- 
arated from  the  inner  by  "  creeks,"  or 
arms  of  the  sea,  which  furnish  safe  in- 
land coast-navigation  for  vessels  of 
light  draught.  These  creeks  are  usu- 
ally bordered  by  immense  tracts  of 
"  marsh  "  which  furnish  food  for  cat- 
tle, a  safe  retreat  for  marsh-hens,  and 
an  ever  living  feast  of  green  to  eyes 
dazzled  by  the  glaring  light  shot  up 
from  coast-sands.  Scattered  here  and 
there  over  this  expanse  of  marsh  are 
tiny  islands,  usually  surrounded  by 
smaller  creeks,  but  seeming,  ■  hen 
viewed  from  a  distance,  to  rise  imme- 
diately out  of  the  surrounding  green. 

Each  chain,  while  preserving  its  dis- 
tinctness as  a  whole,  ambitiously 
sweeps  out  and  embraces  in  its  arms 
here  and  there  outlying  members  of 


its  rival  chain;  so  that  there  is  needed 
a  practised  eye  to  decide  in  some  in- 
stances to  which  chain  this  or  that 
island  belongs.  And  in  a  few  cases, 
a  member  of  the  inner  chain,  deter- 
mined to  lave  its  feet  or  arms  directly 
in  old  Ocean,  and  not  content  to  bathe 
in  water  which  reaches  it  only  after  its 
rival  has  dipped  his  sides  therein, 
thrusts  out  into  the  Atlantic  between 
two  islands  of  the  outer  chain  a  long, 
narrow  limb,  and  thus  establishes  its 
claim  to  membership  in  both  chains. 

Cotton. 

These  islands  are  the  only  spots 
upon  the  globe  where  "Sea-Island" 
cotton  is  grown  to  perfection ;  for 
although  this  cotton  is  planted 
throughout  the  parts  of  the  country 
adjoining  the  Gulf  and  the  South  At- 
lantic coasts,  that  of  these  sea-islands 
is  of  a  finer  texture  and  in  greater  de- 
mand for  the  manufacture  of  laces  and 
the  rarer  fabrics.  In  the  long  ago, 
fabulous  prices  were  realized  by  plan- 
ters.   Whole  crops  were  sometimes 
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sold  for  75  cents  per  pound,  and  many 
a  bale  brought  $l  per  pound.  Now 
the  average  price  is  40  cents.  The 
soil  of  these  islands  being  sandy  and 
rather  sterile,  fertilization  has  been 
the  law  from  the  beginning,  and  lands 
intrinsically  worth  but  a  few  cents  per 
acre  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
point  of  producing  from  200  to  300 
lbs.  of  ginned  cotton  per  acre,  and 
now  command  prices  varying  from 
$50  to  $200. 

Tiling. 

There  being  but  a  moderate  fall  for 
the  rain-water,  great  inconvenience 
and  loss  were  formerly  incurred  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  ridding  the 
land  of  its  superfluous  waters.  Ditch- 
ing and  even  canalling  were  resorted 
to  for  this  purpose  ;  and  indeed  every 
bed  was  so  elevated  that  each  "  alley" 
furnished  a  ditch  for  the  ready  out- 
flow of  the  waters.  The  preparation 
of  the  land  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  crop  being,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  largely  the  work  of  the  hoe, 
but  a  small  amount  of  land  could  be 
tilled,  and  consequently  the  profits  of 
the  crop,  however  great  the  price,  were 
never  very  large. 

Soon  after  the  late  war,  a  young 
man  of  enterprising  spirit  determined 
to  travel  and  find  out  if  possible  how 
island  lands  in  older  countries  were 
managed.  The  result  was  that  he  re- 
turned inspired,  and  has  revolution- 
ized the  system  of  agriculture  in  all 
that  region,  by  introducing  tile-drain- 
age. The  change  which  the  writer 
witnessed  when  he  visited  these  islands 
two  years  ago  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years,  is  simply  marvellous. 
The  yield  of  cotton  has  risen  from  150 


to  300  lbs.  per  acre,  and  lands  have 
an  enhanced  value  of  200  to  400  per 
cent. 

The  operation  being  a  costly  one, 
planters  had  to  move  slowly,  under- 
draining  a  few  acres  only  each  year. 
But  the  work  is  a  sure  one,  and  every 
inch  gained  may  be  held  indefinitely. 

The  tiles  are  cylinders  two  feet  long, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  baked 
clay.  These  are  laid  in  ditches  from 
18  inches  to  3  feet  in  depth  and  after- 
wards covered.  There  is  a  canal  cut 
through  the  lowest  part  of  the  field 
into  which  the  mouth  of  each  drain 
opens.  The  surface  water  passes  into 
the  tiles  by  the  slight  opening  which 
is  necessarily  left  between  them  as 
they  abut  upon  one  another.  In  a 
drought  the  pores,  through  which  in 
a  wet  spell  the  surface  water  is  accus- 
tomed to  reach  the  drain,  become 
channels  for  the  raising  of  the  moisture 
below  by  virtue  of  capillary  attrac. 
tion.  So  that  the  land  and  crops  are 
not  so  much  affected  by  the  dry  spells 
so  frequent  in  this  latitude  as  they 
once  were. 

Thus  by  degrees  these  islands  are 
being  converted  into  gardens,  and  Mr. 
Hinson  knows  how  blessed  is  the  man 
who  finds  a  way  of  making  two  bolls 
of  cotton  grow  where  only  one  could 
be  produced  before. 

This  system  of  tile-drainage  is  being 
extended  to  the  lands  in  the  interior, 
and  is  becoming  quite  popular  in  some 
portions  of  piedmont  Georgia.  But  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  open  question, 
whether  it  is  adapted  to  the  rolling 
clay-lands  of  our  middle  districts. 
Island  Life. 

If  you  really  wish  to  know  what  the 
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nouns  breeze,  blow,  gale,  squall,  calm^ 
lull,  mean,  go  to  one  of  these  islands. 
They  must  each  be  felt  before  they 
can  be  differentiated,  and  no  islander 
however  unschooled  mistakes  one  for 
another.  The  points  of  difference  be- 
tween them,  although  not  to  be  put 
into  words,  are  instantly  recognized. 
And  if  "  variety  is  the  spice  of  life," 
then  island  life  is  very  spicy.  The 
tides  ebb  and  flow  around  you  twice 
in  twenty-six  hours,  and  with  each 
turn  of  the  tide  you  are  apt  to  have  a 
new  weather  experience. 

Nor  does  the  tide  affect  only  the 
weather.  The  milk-maid  and  butter, 
maker,  if  colored,  will  tell  you  that 
the  ebb  tide  is  unfavorable  to  milk- 
giving  and  butter-making.  Indeed 
both  of  these  acts  must  be  deferred 
until  the  "  tide  turns."  While  the 
fisherman  with  much  more  reason  will 
not  throw  out  his  line  for  "whiting" 
and  other  kinds  of  fish  until  the  period 
of  "  young  flood."  The  fish  usually 
follow  the  tide, — go  out  with  the  ebb 
and  return  with  the  flood. 

A  Larger  Lite. 

It  will  then  be  seen  how  life  here 
is  enlarged.  Other  people  have  but 
two  periods  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
Day  and  Night.  They  must  arrange 
for  work,  frolic  and  the  other  details 
of  life  by  these  two  fixed  standards. 
I>ut  the  islander  has  in  addition  to 
these  a  variable  quantity  which  enters 
into  every  calculation  and  greatly  di- 
versifies employment  and  experience. 
The  tides  must  never  be  left  out  of 
the  account.  Day  may  come,  but  if 
the  tide  does  not  suit,  you  must  do  by 
night  whatever  elsewhere  is  done  by 
daylight.    To  see  this  more  clearly, 


bear  in  mind  that  each  island  is  itself 
usually  cut  up  into  peninsulas  formed 
by  creeks,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  running 
far  up  into  the  interior  and  furnishing 
a  water-way  for  travel,  import  and  ex- 
port, fishing,  oystering,  snipe-hunting, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  amusement 
and  labor  which  are  open  to  those 
living  by  the  side  of  waters.  Nearly 
every  dwelling  on  these  islands  is  for 
convenience  situated  on  one  of  these 
creeks.  Now,  many  of  these  arms  of 
the  sea  are  either  entirely  bare  when 
the  tide  leaves  them,  or  become  too 
shallow  for  boating.  So  that  they 
can  be  used  for  travel,  excursions,  vis- 
iting, amusement  only  about  half  the 
time.  You  propose  to  visit.  You 
must  leave  at  half-tide  (say  flood)  and 
return  not  later  than  half-ebb,  or  you 
will  remain  in  the  mud  six  hours. 
Thus  it  may  readily  be  seen  how  much 
life  gains  in  variety  by  the  entrance 
of  the  tide  into  the  calculation. 
Insulation  vs.  Isolation. 

How  much  can  a  man  of  ordinary 
power  of  vision  take  in  at  one  view  ? 
Not  many  miles.  Now  suppose  you 
are  in  the  middle  of  James  Island, 
which  is  10  miles  long  and  3  to  4  miles 
wide.  You  would  not  know,  unless 
informed,  that  you  were  not  on  the 
mainland.  And  indeed,  unless  you 
stand  upon  the  inner  shore  of  the 
island,  you  would  hardly  suspect  that 
you  were  cut  off  from  the  continent. 

But  even  when  one  knows  that  he 
is  wholly  insulated,  and  realizes  what 
being  cut  off  from  the  great  world 
with  its  teeming,  rushing  millions, 
means,  he  is  reassured  as  soon  as  he 
mounts  a  sandhill  and  looks  out  upon 
the  twenty  or  thirty  farm  houses  dot- 
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ting  the  island,  each  of  which  sends 
Dut  a  welcome  to  the  stranger.  What 
then  becomes  of  his  isolation? 

The  average  islander  never  feels  the 
need  of  a  larger  world  than  that  into 
which  he  was  born,  and  rather  con- 
gratulates himself  upon  his  insulation. 
He  adapts  himself  to  his  limited  sur- 
roundings, and  can  seldom  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  leave  his  home  for 
more  than  a  day.  As  a  class  these 
men  read  much  and  are  well  informed 
— know  of  all  the  changes  of  States 
and  dynasties,  and  discuss — over  their 
wine — the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and 
the  subtle  causes  which  led  thereto. 
They  are  born  politicians,  and  broach 
more  theories  of  government  at  each 
club-meeting  than  could  be  put  into 
practice  in  a  geological  period.  Their 
very  insulation-  and  restriction  to  few 
associates  give  them  that  feeling  of 
independence  and  self-assertion  which 
is  lost  when  the  crowds  surge  around 
you.  To  be  one  of  thirty  instead  of 
one  of  a  million  enhances  one's  im- 
portance— adds  a  comfortable  sense 
of  dignity,  and  furnishes  a  perennial 
stream  whence  manhood  may  refresh 
and  strengthen  itself. 

Gen.  Beauregard. 

Yes,  the  general  made  two  parallel 
gashes  across  the  face  of  James  Island 
—  each  about  five  miles  long,  which 
are  destined  to  disfigure  its  surface  for 
a  hundred  years. 

Wearing  the  Subject. 

Doing  as  he  did,  we  are  coming  at 
last  to  our  subject.  We  are  at  South 
Bay,  Charleston,  looking  across  the 
harbor  southward.  Thence  we  see, 
two  miles  away,  extending  westward 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Sump- 
ter  in  the  east,  a  distance  of  eight 


to  ten  miles,  the  low-lying  shores  of 
the  now  classic  island.  For  those 
gashes  were  the  points  around  which 
and  south  of  which  the  tide  of  battle 
raged  just  twenty-one  years  ago.  The 
Federal  hosts  dashing  themselves 
against  Confederate  troops  defending 
this— the  very  key  to  Charleston — 
tried  these  skillfully  constructed  de- 
fences with  man  and  horse,  infantry 
and  artillery,  and  no  prouder  victory 
crowned  Confederate  effort  than  that 
inscribed  upon  the  pages  of  Southern 
history  under  the  name  of  "  Secession- 
ville."  The  enemy  having  his  head- 
quarters on  Folly  Island — the  next 
link  in  the  inner  chain  of  islands 
southward — had  thown  his  forces  upon 
James  Island,  the  only  island  which 
cut  him  off  from  the  easy  bombard- 
ment of  Charleston,  two  miles  away 

northward.  But  

At  many  points,  these  lines  of  en- 
trenchment have  been  levelled;  but 
the  more  elevated  portions  and  many 
of  the  case-mates  remain  as  they  were 
left  in  '65,  to  turn  back  whatever  tide 
of  war  may  come  up  from — say,  South 
America. 

At  the  Subject. 

Here  we  are  at  last,  having  crossed 
the  Ashley-river  part  of  Charleston 
harbor,  in  a  row-boat,  intent  upon  see- 
ing for  ourselves  the  famous  spot. 
But  the  reader  must  be  content  with 
this  summary  of  what  we  learn.  We 
find  by  making  a  rough  estimate  that 
there  are  about  9000  acres  of  land  on 
the  island,  owned  by  about  thirty 
families — that  there  is  no  timber  for 
fencing,  nor  wood  for  fires — the  in- 
habitants using  coal  chiefly, — that 
they  spend  the  winters  on  their  farms, 
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the  summers  at  points  on  the  coast 
open  to  the  sea;  that  their  roads  are 
bordered  by  hedges  such  are  seen  in 
England  and  older  countries  ;  that  in 
their  dwellings,  manners,  customs, 
and  style  of  living  they  are  not  lacking 
in  taste,  refinement,  and  true  gentil- 
ity. Proximity  to  Charleston  makes 
them  almost  city  people,  and  the  war, 
by  forcing  them  into  exile,  has  taught 
them  those  "  ways  of  the  world " 
which  they  sadly  needed  on  some  ac- 
counts to  know,  but  some  of  which 
it  were  better  for  them  on  other  ac- 
counts not  to  know. 

The  Critics 
Have  fallen  afoul  of  THE  STUDENT 
on  account  of  the  length  of  some  of 
its  articles.  That  charge  the  writer 
is  disposed  to  regard  as  prompted  by 
feelings  of  the  better  sort,  and  yet  he 
dread«  the  critics  mortally.  For  that 
reason  he  informs  them  that  he  be- 
gins at  this  point  to  wind  up  his  ar- 
ticle. This  he  does  by  giving  a  de- 
scription and  by  spinning  two  yarns. 
As  his  intention  to  put  an  early  period 
to  his  present  writing  is  a  good  one, 
he  hopes  he  may  be  pardoned  if  he 
fails  at  the  point  of  making  it  a  suc- 
cess. Will  the  critics  obligingly  take 
the  will  for  the  deed?    Many  thanks. 

A  Description 
Of  the  town  of  Fort  Johnson  is  es- 
sential to  the  proper  understanding  of 
life  on  James  Island,  especially  in  the 
olden  times. 

James  Island  belongs  to  the  inner 
chain  already  described.  Its  nearest 
neighbor  in  the  outer  is  Morris'  Is- 
land. These  two  together  form  the 
southern  inclosure  of  Charleston  har- 
bor.   They   are   from  one  to  three 


miles  apart — a  wide  bay  separating 
them.  From  Morris'  Island  projects 
northward  the  reef  on  which  is  built 
Fort  Sumpter.  The  northeastern  end 
of  James  Island  lying  on  the  harbor 
looks  out  directly  beyond  Fort  Sump- 
ter upon  the  broad  Atlantic.  Its 
waves  thus  come  directly  toward,  and 
upon  that  end  of  the  island.  Here, 
with  only  Fort  Sumpter  to  obstruct 
the  view  you  look  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  Old  World.  You  see  every 
boat  which  crosses  the  bar,  and  view 
her  as  she  sails  or  steams  towards  the 
city.  With  a  spy-glass  you  may  read 
the  name  of  every  passing  craft. 

Here  is  "  Fort  Johnson  " — the  Fort 
but  not  the  town.  This  town,  before 
the  war,  consisted  of  about  40  dwel- 
lings occupying  a  piece  of  land  in  this 
neighborhood,  which  must  now  be 
described. 

A  Tongue  of  Land. 

As  you  stand  at  the  extreme  north- 
eastern part  of  the  island  near  the  old 
"  Garrison "  (Fort),  look  due  south- 
east and  you  will  discover  a  tongue  of 
land  about  a  hundred  yards  wide 
running  out  for  a  half  mile  into  the 
wide  bay.  The  waters  of  ocean  or  bay 
wash  it  on  either  side.  It  is  elevated 
about  18  inches  above  high  water- 
mark. So  that  once  a  month  at  full 
moon,  when  the  flood  tide  rises  from 
one  to  four  feet  above  the  ordinary 
mark  it  is  usually  submerged.  Now 
this  tongue  once — until  the  war — 
formed  the  retreat  of  the  inhabi- 
tants during  the  summer  months  from 
the  malaria  of  the  interior.  Upon  it 
were  about  40  summer  houses  built. 
Many  dwellings  had  water  in  front 
and  rear.   On  the  one  side  the  waters 
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of  the  ocean  dash  upon  a  white  sand 
beach,  on  the  other  the  waters  of  the 
bay — usually  still  and  quiet  (titta 
cuquora)  kiss  the  shore  in  gentlest  rip- 
ples. 

The  beach  fronting  seaward  form- 
ed the  nightly  scene  of  youthful 
sport,  promenading,  horse-back  rid- 
ing, and  courting.  Here  lovemaking 
could  be  conducted  in  loud  tones,  be- 
cause of  the  roar  of  the  ocean's  waves 
lashing  the  shelving  beach.  And  on 
moon-lit  nights,  with  guitar  and 
banjo,  youthful  musicians  and  their 
audience  of  both  sexes  often  lost  sight 
of  parental  injunctions  to  be  at  home 
before  midnight,  and  caught  it.  But 
in  the  contest  with  nature  what  pa- 
rent ever  prevailed  in  the  end  ? 

First  Yarn. 

On  or  about  the  20th  of  September, 
1839,  the  dwellers  upon  this  tongue 
of  land  learned,  from  unmistakable 
signs,  that  an  equinoctial  gale  was  at 
hand.  It  was  the  period  of  spring 
tides.  The  last  tide  at  flood  had  al- 
most passed  across  the  promontory, 
uniting  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in 
front  and  the  bay  in  the  rear.  Mean- 
time the  wind  from  the  southeast  had 
risen  to  the  fury  of  a  storm.  Waves 
gigantic  and  tipped  with  "white  caps" 
came  rolling  in  with  awe-inspiring 
majesty  from  the  ocean.  Sea-gulls 
and  pilot-boats  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  attempts  to  reach  places  of 
safety.  All  knew  that  with  the  next 
flood — twelve  hours  hence — the  wa- 
ters would  make  a  clean  sweep  over 
the  promontory  and  perhaps  (as  it  did) 
wash  away  some  of  the  houses.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  white  and  black, 


I  prepared  to  evacuate  their  premises 
and  take  refuge  in  the  unoccupied 
Government  buildings  at  and  around 
the   "  Garrison."     Of   course  there 
must  be  some  "  last  "  ones  when  an 
escapement  of  this  sort  is  to  be  made. 
I  On  this  occasion,  two  inmates  of  a 
certain  family  had  been  left  to  pack 
up  articles  which  would  be  needed, 
I  and  to  lock  up.    They  were  so  intent 
'  upon  doing  their  work  properly  that 
I  for  an  hour  they  had  not  looked  out 
I  at  the  front  door.    On  doing  so  they 
1  saw  the  faithful  horse  in  the  buggy  at 
[  the  gate  standing  in  water  a  foot  deep, 
and  the  waves  dashing  up  against  his 
!  sides.     Of  course    short    work  was 
I  made  of  the  packing  and  locking  and 
j  they  waded  through  the  water  in  the 
front  yard  to  the  buggy,  on  reaching 
which,  they  felt  comparatively  safe. 
Making  their  way  slowly  through  the 
water,  the  wind  so  high  as  to  threaten 
a   capsize   at   every  instant,  passing 
on  their  way,  the  houses  all  tenant- 
less,  they  finally  reached  the  point  at 
which   the  tongue   is  joined  to  the 
mainland.     This    proved  to  be  de- 
pressed about  a  foot  below  the  gen- 
1  eral  surface,   and    horse  and  buggy 
went  down  and  down  until  the  for- 
mer began  to  swim  and  the  latter  to 
take  in  water.    To  enhance  the  peril, 
the  gale  was  so  powerful  and  the  cur- 
rent so  strong  that  in  a  few  moments 
all  would  have  been  swept  into  the 
deep  waters  of  the  bay.    But  there 
happened  to  be  at  hand  three  men 
who,   seeing   the   danger  from  the 
mainland,  plunged  in  and  succeeded 
in  catching  the  head  of  the  horse,  and 
steadying  his  movements  as  well  as 
assisting  him,  they  enabled  him  to 
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bring  the  party  safe  to  dry  land. 
Such  an  adventure  is  apt  to  be  im- 
pressed indelibly  upon  the  memory. 
But  how  soon  it  was  lost  sight  of  in 
the  merry-makings  and  convivialities 
in  which  old  and  young  alike  joined 
in  the  two  days  and  nights  spent  by 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred persons,  suffering  exile  and  im- 
prisonment in  the  spacious  chambers 
and  halls  of  the  old  "  Garrison  "  and 
"  Barracks  "  ! 

Winding  Up  of  First  Yarn. 
But  as  persons  of  opposite  sex  who 
incur  a  common  danger  are  generally, 
by  some  mysteriously  awakened  sense 
of  affinity,  drawn  ot  each  other,  and 
finally  settle  down  together  under  their 
own  vine  and  figtree,  peacefully,  or 
otherwise  sharing  a  common  fortune, 
good  or  bad,  it  becomes  the  part  of  a 
writer  true  to  the  facts  to  say  that  this 
case  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  and 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  par- 
ties in  the  buggy  were  younger  brother 
and  elder  sister. 

Preface  to  Second  Yarn. 

No  part  of  Temperate  or  Semi-tropi- 
cal North  America  is  entirely  without 
the  Raccoon  ('Coon).  The  Atlantic 
coast  abounds  with  them.  And  of 
them  there  are  two  varieties — those 
which  live  in  swamps  and  those  whose 
chief  dwelling  or  at  least  feeding  place 
is  the  boundless  marsh-land  of  the  im- 
mediate coast.  Each  variety  has  its 
distinctive  marks.  The  former  are 
larger,  more  sluggish  and  much  sooner 
driven  to  take  a  tree.  And  he  can, 
with  utmost  facility,  reach  his  hiding 
place  in  a  tuft  of  leafy  branches  on 
the  top  of  tallest  cypress,  whence  dis- 
lodgment  is  impossible  to  the  hunter 


except  by  rifle-ball  and  utterly  so  to 
the  climber. 

In  the  middle  of  James  Island  there 
existed  until  twenty  years  ago  a 
swamp  well-nigh  inpenetrable — the 
scene  of  many  a  deadly  encounter  be- 
tween cur  and  'coon,  as  the  latter  was 
hurled  down  from  his  perch  by  ex- 
pert climber.  But  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  the  ordinary  swamp  'coon 
made  the  capture  of  more  than  one, 
after  a  night  spent  in  the  sport,  an 
event  to  be  spoken  of  for  a  week. 
And  yet  the  pleasure  which  the  boy 
hunter  of  that  day  derived  from  the 
chase,  the  fight  between  dog  and 
'coon,  and  the  extinction  of  life  of  the 
poor  'coon  made  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing that  animal  as  fascinating  to  him 
as  the  bull-fight  is  to  the  populace  of 
Madrid. 

The  Tables  Turned. 

So  must  have  thought  old  Towser — 
if  dogs  think — when  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion the  tree  was  climbed  and 
shaken,  and  the  animal  concealed 
therein  leaped  out  towards  the  ground 
and  fell  directly  upon  Towser's  back. 
We  had  been  in  chase  of  said  animal 
for  two  or  three  hours.  The  pack  of 
curs  had  been  in  constant  pursuit. 
But  the  game  had  evidently  mastered 
the  art  of  doubling  and  of  fence-trav- 
elling. Sometimes  the  dogs  when  just 
upon  him,  as  they  seemed  to  be,  were 
adroitly  dodged  by  the  shrewd  animal 
who  had  meantime  mounted  a  fence 
and  was  following  the  line  of  it  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  direction  op- 
posite to  the  one  taken  by  them.  In 
this  manner  they  lost  him  twenty 
times,  but  as  often  found  him  again. 
At  last  wearied  out  by  the  chase  he 
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took  a  small  tree  in  the  swamp.  He 
had  proved  himself  to  be,  we  thought, 
the  master  'coon  of  the  woods.  His 
tactics  were  as  brilliant  at  least  as  those 
of  a  Chinese  generalissimo.  But  at 
last,  dogged  and  fretted  to  desperation 
by  his  fierce,  relentless  pursuers,  he 
had  yielded  to  the  inevitable.  On  our 
arrival  at  the  scene  of  the  coming  con- 
flict, we  held  a  council  of  war  and  de- 
termined that  in  view  of  the  size  of 
the  tree  it  was  sufficient  to  climb  but 
a  few  feet  and  shake  vigorously.  This 
done,  outsprang  the  game,  to  Towser's 
hurt.  For  in  five  seconds  he  had  torn 
his  head  into  strips  with  his  claws  and 
otherwise  placed  him  hors  de  combat. 
Then  by  the  aid  of  the  light  of  half- 
moon  we  discovered  that  the  animal 
had  too  stubby  and  smooth  a  tail  to 
be  a  coon,  and  realized  that  we  had  to 
do  with  a  wild  cat.  And  what  havoc 
he  made  of  the  countenances  and 
fleshy  parts  of  the  eight  or  ten  curs, 
who  with  a  pluck  which  amounts  to 
genuine  canine  heroism,  at  last,  by  the 
aid  of  clubs  and  bludgeons  in  the 
hands  of  the  boys,  dispatched  him  ! 

Approaching  the  Second  Yarn. 

The  marsh  raccoon  lives  like  a  gen- 
tleman, on  oysters,  clams,  and  other 
kinds  of  sea  animals.  He  has  been 
seen  to  stand  over  an  oyster  until  the 
valves  open  to  take  in  food,  and  then, 
by  dexterously  inserting  his  paws  into 
the  opening,  to  wrench  the  shells  apart 
and  bending  his  head  down  with  dry 
jaw  and  well  directed  tongue  sever  the/ 
connection  between  the  luckless  owner 
and  his  secure  abode.  And  sometimes 
he  comes  off  second  best.  If  he  is  a 
bungler  or  a  dilettante,  the  oyster  or 
clam  anticipates  him  and  shuts  down 


severely  upon  his  inserted  toes,  and 
if  he  is  released  he  is  ever  after 
minus  a  toe  or  two.  The  condition 
of  partial  toelessness  which  often 
marks  this  animal  is  in  this  way  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  Flood-tide 
drives  them  out  of  the  marsh,  and 
they  take  refuge  at  that  time  in  the 
nearest  piece  of  highland.  But  the 
period  for  hunting  them  is 
Spring  Tide. 

Then  all  the  marsh  lands  are  sub- 
merged, and  these  animals  in  large 
numbers  make  for  some  small  island 
or  neck  of  land  adjoining  their  feed- 
ing-ground. And  if  the  island  is 
visited  by  hunters  just  at  the  period 
of  highest  tide,  many  may  be  captured 
in  a  short  time. 

Black  Island 

stands  midway  between  James  Island 
and  Morris'  Island.  From  Fort  John- 
ston it  is  three  miles  away  in  S.  S.  E. 
direction.  It  contains  about  three 
acres  covered  with  a  dense  forest  and 
patches  of  briar  and  saw-palmetto. 
Here  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from 
Charleston  the  Federals  in  1863 
planted  a  mortar  battery,  many  of  the 
shells  from  which  reached  the  lower 
portions  of  the  city,  and  caused  the 
first  of  the  many  stampedes  made  in 
the  direction  of  "up-town."  Thither 
went  once  in  1838,  a  company  of  hun- 
ters in  two  row-boats  at  the  period  of 
a  noted  spring-tide  to  lay  the  founda. 
tion  for  our 

Second  Yarn. 

We  had  been  speaking  of  the  expe. 
dition  for  two  weeks  and  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  the  day  and  the  hour  to  roll 
around. 


m 


Our  pack  numbered  among  them 
two  Liverpool  terriers,  severe  fighters, 
whose  fame  had  reached  out  far  and 
near,  and  who  were  on  this  day  ex- 
pected to  do  what  Maud  S.  recently 
did,  beat  their  own  record. 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  island 
we  detected  to  our  surprise  a  suspi- 
cious outward  and  seaward  flow  of  the 
waters.  By  this  we  knew  that  we 
were  somewhat  too  late.  But  on  we 
pushed  our  way,  arriving  just  about  a 
half  hour  or  so  too  late  for  the  highest 
tide.  In  twenty  minutes  we  had 
bagged  six  'coons,  and  might  have 
doubled  the  number  in  the  next 
twenty.  But  our  terriers  had  not  had 
their  opportunity,  and,  leaving  the 
game  plentiful  in  the  trees  around,  we 
stopped  at  a  burrow  opening  near  the 
roots  of  a  large  tree.  Into  this  one 
of  the  terriers  was  sent,  and  thence 
could  be  indistinctly  heard  the  noise 
of  a  fierce  conflict  and  a  seemingly 
death  struggle.  In  ten  minutes  the 
dog  emerged  dragging  out  his  slain 
foe.  This  battle  was  renewed  when 
the  other  dog  was  intromitted,  and 
with  like  result.  But  by  this  time  the 
last  'coon  had  disappeared  from  the 
island,  and  the  party  left  the  scene  of 
carnage  and  death  in  high  glee,  and 
with  a  feast  of  adventure  and  fun  to 
be  enjoyed  at  intervals  for  at  least  a 
month.  For  in  those  days  there  was 
no  "Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals." 

Winding  up  the  Second  Yarn. 

But  we  had  better  let  Scipio  do  this 
for  us  by  stating  in  his  own  words  the 


process  by  which  a  'coon  is  prepared 
for  the  table,  and — other  things. 

"  You  see,  boss,  you  jes  tek  de  roc- 
coon  by  'e  hine  foot  and  hole  urn  up 
'fo  de  fire  ontel  you  swinge  all  'e  here 
off  un  um.  Den  do  um  same  like  you 
do  a  pig — you  onderstan',  boss.  Den 
you  roas'  um,  and  base  um  wid  winega 
and  peppa.  Law,  boss,  'e  smell  too 
good  !  Yo'  mout  fair  water  fur  um. 
But  don't  eat  um  yet.  Jes  wait  tell 
you  git  the  tettuh  reddy.  Bake  de 
tettuh  'fo  a  slow  fire,  tell  'he  cook  tru 
en  tru.  Den,  boss,  you  reddy  to  crack 
'e  bone.  Jes  call  Sue  en  de  chillun, 
ef  you  wants  to  see  fun.  De  way  day 
'11  pull  dat  'coon  to  pieces  is  a  sin  to 
Moses.  En  as  fur  de  tettuh,  'e  fair  fly. 
You  jes  ought  to  yeddy  how  Tom  and 
Elsy  '11  'buse  one  anudder  'bout  de 
libber  and  de  foot  o'  de  'coon.  Ki,  boss, 
de  chillun's  too  greedy  for  de  ting." 

"  But  do  you  not  invite  your  neigh- 
bors to  eat  the  'coon  with  you  some- 
times ?" 

"  Eh,  eh,  wots  de  use  of  the  inwite  ? 
I  set  to  man  [declare],  boss,  jes  as  soon 
as  nigga  smell  de  swinge,  'e  run  fur 
um,  same  like  a  hawk  fur  a  chicken. 
En  'e  smack  'e  mout  all  de  way.  En 
wen  'e  gits  dere,  'e  gits  dere  to  stay 
tell  its  all  gone  and  de  bone  crack  up." 

"  Then  these  eight  'coons  will  soon 
be  consumed,  I  suppose?" 

"  Wuh  duh  dat  you  say,  boss?  Me 
en  Sambo  dun  'gree  to  say  we  no 
ketch  no  'coon.  Ef  we  tell  nigga  de 
troot,  de  chillun  wont  hab  no  'coon 
lef  to  eat  " 
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A  MOLE— ITS  ORIGIN. 


{As  seen  on  a  Pretty  Girl's  Cheek  by  an  Admirer?) 


Admirer. 

Naughty  little  mole, 

You  mock  my  chagrin, 
As  you  often  have  her. 
What  a  monstrous  sin 
That  you  should  blur 
Such  a  delicate  skin 
Where  the  roses  were  ! 

Come  now, 

Fie  for  shame ! 
To  try  to  disgrace 
With  your  little  game 
The  very  place 
Where  the  blushes  name 
Their  secrets  to  the  face. 

Now,  tell  me, 

Funny  little  mole, 
How  came  you  there? 
With  your  face  of  coal, 
To  light  just  where 
The  soft  cheek's  soul 
Sheds  its  radiance  rare? 

Mole. 

Begone,  you  loon  ! 

But  for  a  speck  so  slight 
Your  eyes  had  missed 
The  dearest  sight 
That  e'er  the  sunlight  kissed. 

I'll  tell  thee  how  : 

Dame  Nature  an  angel  was  mould- 
ing one  day, 
And  Cupid,  the  elf,  passing  that 
way, 


Was  sore  distressed  that  such  a 
display 

Of  beauty  was  doomed  in  space 
to  fly, 

Unknown,   unloved,  unseen  by 

mortal  eye, ' 
Beyond  his  art,  or  Fortune's  fickle 

die. 

And  as  Nature  raised  her  finest 
brush 

To  make  the  iris  a  darker  plush, 
Relieving=the  round  cheek's  rose- 
ate flush, 
Cupid  with  dimpled  smile  rose 
tiptoe, 

And  tipped  just  gently  the  Mad- 

ame's  elbow — 
The  iris  hue  lit   on  the  cheek 

below  ! 

"  Oh,  Madame,  do  please  now 

give  her  to  me  ?" 
Cried  Cupid,  around  her  dancing 

in  glee. 

"  'Tis  but  a  single  fault,  I'll  agree  ; 

Yet  one  miss-touch  of  Nature, 
you  know, 

Makes  her  akin  to  the  world  be- 
low ; — 

Oh,  Madame,  do  please,  and  I'll 
love  you  so?" 

So  you  see, 

But  for  me, 

She'd  not  be 

Here  with  thee. 
Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 
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The  first  few  weeks  of  vacation 
passed  off  pleasantly  at  home.  How 
welcomed  is  the  presence  of  loved 
ones  once  again  !  None  could  take 
more  interest  in  enhancing  one's  en- 
joyment than  father  and  mother,  and 
brothers  and  sisters.  Could  any  place 
be  more  conducive  to  pleasure?  But 
what  mind  is  there  that  does  not  love 
variety  ?  What  youth  does  not  love 
change?  Then,  summer  is  the  time 
for  trips  of  pleasure.  Going  North 
or  East  is  all  the  talk.  Yet,  it  is  not 
every  one  who  dreams  of  Niagara  that 
goes  there.  Some  are  satisfied  with 
trips  more  congenial  to  their  pocket 
and  their  time.  So  it  was  with  me. 
As  I  couldn't  go  to  the  far  West,  I 
satisfied  my  rambling  instinct  for  a 
time  by  a  visit  to  the  near  West. 

In  company  with  a  friend  I  left 
Winston,  N.  C,  one  evening,  deter- 
mined to  see  and  to  learn  in  spite  of 
the  hot  sun.  Yet  the  hours  glided 
away  pleasantly.  The  road  was  lined 
with  fields  in  a  state  of  high  cultiva. 
tion,  promising  enough  to  make  glad 
the  hearts  of  the  men  of  toil. 

Before  we  were  aware  of  it,  we 
came  in  view  of  Lewisville,  a  small 
village,  of  beautiful  location,  twelve 
miles  west  of  Winston.  All  this  place 
seems  to  need  is  a  railroad,  as  it  is 
surrounded  by  wealthy  communities. 
The  night's  rest  was  sweeter  from  the 
day's  sun  and  exercise.  In  the  morn- 
ing, while  it  was  yet  beautiful  in  its 
dewy  freshness,  and  nature  welcomed 
with  her  smiles,  we  went  to  the  newly 
built  Baptist  church,  which  is  situated 


on  the  highest  point  for  miles  around, 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  farms  and  for- 
ests. The  view  was  charming.  The 
distance  is  chained  by  fields  and  forests, 
joined  together  by  little  streams,  and 
here  and  there  a  town,  as  a  speck  in 
the  distance. 

Two  days  were  spent  in  and  near 
this  place.  Who  could  help  being 
happy  among  people  who  use  Sunday 
manners  on  Wednesday,  and  whose 
faces  never  wear  a  frown  ? 

Being  joined  by  a  third  person,  we 
started  for  Booneville,  twenty-five 
miles  northwest  of  Lewisville.  Our 
conveyances  were  one  buggy  and  a 
saddle  horse.  Being  the  youngest  and 
more  adventurous  than  the  rest,  I  was 
only  too  anxious  for  a  horseback  ride. 
My  animal  proved  to  be  a  noble  soul, 
of  some  twelve  years,  more  or  less. 
He  has  but  little  turn  at  conversation, 
and  was  two  dignified  to  eaves-drop  ; 
so  he  took  his  time  in  order  to  notice 
every  turn  in  the  road,  that  there 
might  be  no  danger  of  getting  lost  on 
his  return.  Winding  around  a  chain 
of  hills,  we  came  to  the  Yadkin  river. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  streams  in 
the  State.  Its  bottoms  cannot  be  ex- 
celled for  fertility,  as  is  proved  by  the 
immense  crops  gathered  from  them 
yearly.  We  crossed  by  means  of  a 
ferry-boat.  While  on  the  boat  the 
ferryman,  a  genial  soul,  took  great  de- 
light in  showing  us  how  well  he  could 
manage  her.  He  spoke  grandly  of 
her  power  and  safety. 

Then  came  the  story  of  the  pride  of 
his  life,  a  description  of  his  great  in- 
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vention  — a  little  wooden  propeller  ! 
His  countenance  beamed  with  joy  as 
he  showed  us  how  nicely  it  worked, 
and  what  speed  it  added  to  his  boat. 
He  is  a  happy  man.  No  cares  of  the 
world  to  annoy  him.  No  children  cry 
at  his  heels  for  bread.  No  book-agerrt 
worries  him.  Surely  "  ignorance  is 
bliss." 

Over  hills  and  through  valleys  we 
went  at  the  break-neck  rate  of  four 
miles  per  hour.  For  a  considerable 
distance  nothing  was  seen  but  cabins, 
marked  by  squalid  poverty  and  priva- 
tion. Here  I  came  near  being  thrown 
from  my  cushioned  (?)  seat  by  a  sud- 
den spring  of  my  horse.  On  recover- 
ing my  equilibrium,  I  looked  around 
to  see  the  cause  of  such  a  sudden 
change  in  him,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment I  saw  something  like  a  boy 
crawling  out  of  a  gulley,  covered  with 
red  dirt  from  head  to  foot  !  I  simply 
gave  my  steed  a  gentle  slap  on  the 
neck',  thanking  him  for  his  .goodness 
in  not  "  piling"  me,  and  being  grate- 
ful that  something  had  been  raised 
to  give  him  additional  life — for  he  did 
trot  ! 

At  two  o'clock  p.  m.  we  reached 
Booneville.  This  region  is  still  nearer 
the  mountains,  but  not  very  moun- 
tainous. It  is  an  elevated  table-land. 
The  lands  are  fertile,  and  farmers  were 
all  rejoicing  at  the  favorable  prospects. 

The  Yadkin  Baptist  Association  was 
holding  its  ninety-fourth  annual  ses- 
sion at  this  place.  Immense  crowds 
gathered  from  all  directions.  Every 
one  was  joyous.  The  spirit  of  liberality 
manifested  was  a  token  of  better  days. 
Earnest  and  eloquent  sermons  were 
preached.    Strong  appeals  were  made 


in  behalf  of  the  ignorant  to  which  the 
humane  and  Christian  heartj  gave 
ready  response. 

Sunday  evening  closed  this  inter- 
esting meeting.  The  hearty  hand- 
shake made  many  a  full  heart  run  over, 
as  the  old  and  the^ young  joined  in 
singing  "Sweet  by  and  by."  As  the 
voices  chimed  in  on  the  chorus,  mel- 
ody echoed  melody,  and  after  the 
strains  were  hushed  on  the  verse,  "We 
shall  meet  on  that  beautiful  shore," 
there  was  a  moment  of  sublime  si- 
lence. 

' '  Still  o'er  these  scenes  their  memory  dwells, 
And  iondly  broods  with  miser  care  ; 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 

Again  we  started  for  higher  regions. 
My  companion  chanced  to  be  a  young 
lawyer,  full  of  fun  and  wide  awake, 
and  a  bachelor.  Never  man  spake  of 
woman  as  heldid.  Language  fails  me 
when  I  endeavor  to  reproduce  the  pic- 
ture he  drew.  Doubtless  he  had  wooed 
in  vain,  and  was  convinced  that  love 
to  friendship  may  turn,  but  friendship 
to  love  never. 

The  Yadkin  river  just  before  us 
again  !  The'crossing  is  different — no 
ferry,  but  a  ford.  While  our  animals 
drank  from  its  bosom,  we  beheld  some- 
what of  "a  picturesque  scene.  Hills 
fenced  it  in,  trees  lined  its  shores, 
flocks  of  cattle  and  herds  of  swine  were 
pressing  down  to  drink  from  its  clear 
and jpure  waters.  As  we  were  climb- 
ing the  hill  before  us,  my  lawyer  com. 
panion  began  to  speak  of  the  various 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  his 
profession.  He  asserted  that  no  man 
could  live  a  consistent  Christian,  and 
be  a  successful  lawyer.    Lawyers  had 
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to  make  too  many  lies  appear  as  truths. 
I  suppose  every  one  has  his  ideal  of 
life,  though  some  have  a  very  poor 
one.  Such  men  are  graphically  de- 
scribed by  the  forcible  words  of  Cur- 
ran  :  "  The  foundlings  of  fortune,  over- 
whelmed in  the  torrent  of  corruption 
v  at  an  early  period,  lie  at  the  bottom 
like  drowned  bodies,  while  soundness 
and  sanity  remain  in  them  ;  but  at 
length  becoming  buoyant  by  putrefac- 
tion, they  rise  as  they  rot,  and  float  to 
the  surface  of  the  polluted  stream, 
where  they  drift  along,  the  objects  of 
terror,  and  contagion,  and  abomina- 
tion." Has  that  power  failed  which 
once  disclosed  to  the  mind,  like  light 
coming  from  heaven  and  shining  viv- 
idly into  its  depths,  the  great  fact  that 
there  is  a  real,  permanent,  and  immu- 
table distinction  between  the  good  and 
the  evil,  and  that  men  honor  and  love 
the  virtuous  ? 

Night  overtook  us  at  Dobson,  the 
capital  of  Surry  county.  After  a  good 
supper,  the  music  of  the  church  bell 
invited  us  thither.  The  steps  at  the 
church  door  were  not  easily  found  in 
the  dark.  My  friend  remarked  here 
that  it  was  lighter  further  in.  In  we 
went  and  just  could  find  a  seat  by  the 
help  of  two  small  lamps  on  the  pulpit. 
The  people  were  willing  to  sit  in  the 
dark  to  hear  the  Gospel  preached. 
Preachers  of  ability  are  in  great  de- 
mand. 

Morning.  Again  on  the  wing.  Day- 
light gave  us  a  better  view  of  Dobson. 
It  consists  of  a  court-house,  square, 
and  about  four  houses  on  each  side  of 
the  square. 

The  morning  air,  as  it  came  fresh 
0ver  the  mountains,  was  invigorating, 


and  our  laughter  chimed  in  with  the 
merry  songsters  to  add  strength  to  the 
morning's  voice.  By  noon  we  reached  a 

Baptist  church,  near  ,  at  which  a 

"  protracted  meeting"  was  in  progress. 
The  congregation  was  small,  yet  the 
earnest  workers  said,  "  A  good  time's 
coming."  So  it  did.  The  majority 
of  these  people  declare  that  it  is  use- 
less for  man  to  endeavor  to  be  saved, 
for  at  the  ;<  appointed  time  "  he  will 
be  saved,  "  if  he  is  to  be."  Who  knows 
how  many  of  such  simple-minded  peo- 
ple will  be  awakened  to  a  knowledge 
of  man's  responsibility,  when  the 
heavens  are  bowed  by  Omnipotence, 
when  glory  is  under  his  feet,  and 
when  the  lustre  of  ages  crowns  the 
judgment  seat?  Alas!  too  late  for 
feigned  ignorance  to  longer  quell  the 
clamoring  conscience.  One  is  struck 
with  the  social  spirit  of  this  people. 
They  are  very  fond  of  each  other 
The  aisles  were  completely  block- 
aded every  day  after  preaching.  I 
asked  an  old  gentleman,  who  was 
patiently  waiting,  what  this  meant. 
"Ah!"  said  he,  "its  the  young  peo- 
ple. I  don't  know  how  long  I  have 
got  to  live,  but  one  thing  makes  me 
dread  death;  it  is  this:  Last  year  I 
was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  and  during  that  time  about 
two-thirds  of  the  young  people  were 
married.  They  did  all  of  their  cou  rt 
ing  here  on  Sunday.  The  girl  would 
dip  her  snuff  and  smile,  while  the  boy 
chewed  his  baccer  and  spit  on  the 
floor.  How  could  I  teach  her  Jesus 
when  she  was  dead  in  love  with  John? 
I  resigned.    May  I  be  forgiven." 

These  people  take  great  interest  in  a 
person,  if  he  isn't  married,  as  girls  are 
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plentiful.  This  writer  never  had  so 
much  kindness  shown  him.  One  lady 
(married)  gave  me  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  take  tea  with  her  the  next 
evening.  On  reaching  her  house,  I 
found  several  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen present.  Soon  the  party  scat- 
tered (two  and  two),  and  began  an 
evening  tete-a-tete.  All  nature  seemed 
to  be  propitious,  and  to  smile  upon 
them  in  innocent  amusement.  The 
sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the  moun- 
tains, leaving  a  reflected  glory  of  his 
day's  work  and  evening's  triumph. 
The  sky  was  beginning  to  be  specked 
with  the  stars,  while  the  moon  was 
stealing  from  behind  the  eastern 
clouds  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Cupid's 
work.  I  suppose  the  young  men  had 
quoted  all  the  poetry  they  knew.  One 
said,  "  'Tis  sich  a  pleasant  evening  ;" 
another  replied,  "  But  didn't  the  sun 
shine  awful  hot  to-day,"  still  another 
chimed  in,  "  Well,  I  hope  it'll  rain  be- 
fore long,  for  it's  gitting  mighty  dry, 
and  I  notice  that  the  corn  is  a-hur- 
ten."  Here  one  of  the  ladies  made  a 
remark,  "Mam's  cabbages  is  needing 
rain  ;"  another  said,  "  Jim  said  that  his 
water-milyun  patch  was  drying  up." 
So  the  conversation  went.  All  this 
time  my  kind  hostess  had  been  inquir- 
ing about  my  parents  and  history  in 
general.  Then  she  began  to  question 
me,  after  learning  my  chosen  course 
in  life.  The  first  question  was  this : 
"  Are  you  engaged?" 

Visitor.    "  Not  especially." 

Hostess.    "  Do  you  want  to  marry  ?" 

V.    "Well,  yes,  some  time." 

H.  "  What  kind  of  a  woman  do 
you  want." 

V.    "  I  don't  want  a  fool.    I  want 


one  with  good  common  sense,  intelli- 
gent, refined,  pretty,  rich,  and  a  good 
cook !" 

"  Good  !"  said  the  hostess.  u  I  can 
find  one  who  will  fill  the  bill." 

V.    "Where  is  she?" 

H.  "  She's  right  here  ;  I'll  soon  set- 
tle it." 

"Hold!"  I  cried;  "pray  don't!" 
but  she  was  gone. 

My  heart  beat  like  distant  thunder. 
During  the  few  moments  of  silence 
my  soul  was  filled  by  the  echoes  of 
plighted  vows  and  tender  words 
spoken  on  a  parting  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore. I  heard  the  distant  Raven  as  he 
sat  perched  without  my  chamber  door, 
faintly  yet  solemnly  whisper,  "  Never- 
more." Here  came  my  lady  media- 
tor. What  could  I  do  ?  I  didn't 
want  to  hurt  her  feelings.  Oh  !  for 
some  deliverance !  How  I  longed  for 
some  "  Dove  of  Peace !"  She  came 
in  with  an  exultant  smile,  saying,  "  It's 
all  right ;  just  set  the  time,  I'll  help 
her  arrange,  so  it  will  soon  be  over." 

Thinking  it  no  use  to  tell  her  I  was 
a  student,  I  asked  for  a  week  in 
which  to  consider  and  arrange  if 
possible.  This  she  granted,  confident 
that  all  would  be  well. 

All  this  time  to  my  astonishment, 
I  found  the  aspiring  girl  had  been 
gazing  through  an  aperture  in  the 
door  to  see  how  the  thing  was  taking! 
It  is  enough  to  say  I  left,  but  I  can 
yet  taste  the  pill  I  had  to  swallow,  for 
it  wasn't  well  sugared  !  May  my  lady 
love  find  one  who  can  talk  about 
"cabbages  and  weather"  ! 

Before  leaving  this  district,  I  must 
say  that  there  are  many  noble  citizens 
and  highly  cultured.    Among  these, 
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are  the  families  of  the  Siamese  Twins, 
of  world-wide  reputation,  who  for 
hospitality  and  generosity  cannot  be 
excelled. 

Now  for  Mt.  Airy.  We  reached  it 
just  as  the  sun  was  driving  the  fog 
from  the  valley,  and  the  mist  from 
the  mountain's  brow,  and  making  the 
dew  glitter  like  hoar-frost. 

From  west  to  northeast  stands  in 
sublime  proportions  one  continuous 
mountain  chain.  In  Mt.  Airy  ;  but 
where  is  the  town  ?  O,  here  it  is  all 
round  about,  for  every  house  is  on  a 
little  hill  to  itself.  Still  this  is  a  very 
desirable  location  for  a  town.  One 
thing  is  needful,  that  is,  a  railroad. 
This  interest,  let  we  say,  has  been 
wofully  neglected  in  the  western 
counties,  and  no  portion  of  the  State 
is  so  inviting  to  railroad  companies. 

A  road  is  now  in  contemplation, 
which  has  given  a  new  impetus  to 
business.  Why,  a  man  paid  over  a 
hundred  dollars  for  a  lot  30  x  60  feet, 
with  a  gulley  through  its  middle  30  x  60 
feet,  and  twenty-five  feet  deep  ! 

The  next  morning  at  3  o'clock,  I 
bade  adieu  to  this  place.  By  having 
to  travel  so  early,  I  got  no  idea  of  the 
surrounding  lands.  The  driver  aroused 
me  by  crying  out,  "  Daniel  Boone 
Hill."  I  expected  something,  but  it 
was  only  a  hill  where  Daniel  Boone 
once  hunted  deer  and  bears  ! 

The  lands  along  the  road  are  some- 
what broken.  Here  and  there  is  seen 
a  well  cultivated  farm,  a  handsome 
dwelling,  a  fine  nursery,  and  an  orch- 
ard tempting  with  its  luscious  fruits. 
The  buildings,  as  stated,  and  the  ele- 
gant churches  indicate  refinement  and 
prosperity. 


After  travelling  twenty  miles  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Pilot  Mountain, 
seemingly  but  a  hill,  yet  it  grew 
larger  as  distance  shortened,  until  it 
towered  up,  a  great  peak.  The  Pin- 
nacle is  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
main  top,  perfectly  perpendicular. 
The  name  "  Pilot,"  was  given  it  by 
the  Indians,  who  used  to  camp  around 
its  foot.  It  served  as  a  guide  home- 
ward when  off  hunting  or  marauding. 
These  valleys  have  often  echoed  with 
their  savage  yells.  The  news  of  many 
an  apalling  atrocity  flashed  over  this 
country  in  those  times,  enough  to  stir 
once  again  the  peaceful  Quaker  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mernmac: 

"  A  blush  as  of  roses, 

Where  roses  never  grew, 
Great  drops  on  the  bunch-grass, 

But  not  of  the  dew; 
A  taint  in  the  sweet  air 

For  wild  bees  to  shun; 
A  stain  that  shall  never 

Bleach  out  in  the  sun." 

We  passed  through  two  more  small 
towns  before  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion, viz.,  Bethania,  better  known  as 
Hauser  Town,  and  Old  Town.  The 
latter  is  noted  in  that  it  has  a  Mora- 
vian church  built  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  The  present  bell  was 
used  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  the 
approach  of  Indians. 

At  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  we  reached  Win- 
ston, forty-five  miles  from  Mt.  Airy. 
The  history  of  this  flourishing  town 
is  well  known,  and  has  won  deserved 
praise  in  the  State  Exposition.  It  is 
no  go-back  on  the  banner  county, 
Forsyth,  and  its  energetic  citizens 
need  not  blush  in  presence  of  those  of 
the  Metropolis,  for  its  streets  are  a 
Broadway  for   business.    Beyond  a 
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doubt,  Winston  will  be  the  leading 
town  in  the  State.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  greatest  tobacco  markets  and  to- 
bacco manufacturing  towns  in  the 
State. 

In  the  midst  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, how  I  wished  that  the  other 
rich  portions  of  our  beloved  Carolina 
were  developed  !  Is  there  no  way,  is 
there  no  means  to  pluck  from  the  bo- 
som of  these  western  counties  their 
treasures  of  unknown  wealth  ?  Much 
must  be  done  to  make  our  State  what 
it  ought  to  be  and  what  it  can  be  ;  yet 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  her  re- 
sources and  her  true  sons,  we  challenge 
any  State  in  the  Union  for  compari- 
son. We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
no  State  can  excel  her  in  natural  re- 


sources. Look  at  her,  stretching  from 
the  ocean  to  the  mountains,  undevel- 
oped as  she  is,  yet  she  does  not  blush 
at  the  name  of  Massachusetts. 

Down  in  Carolina  grows  the  lofty  pine, 
And  her  groves  and  forests  bear  the  scented  vine  ; 
Here  are  peaceful  homes,  too,  nestling  'mid  the 
flowers, — 

Oh  !  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of 
ours. 

All  her  girls  are  charming,  graceful,  too,  and  gay, 
Happy  as  the  blue-birds  in  the  month  of  May, 
And  they  steal  your  hearts,  too,  by  their  magic 
powers, — 

Oh  !  there  are  no  girls  on  earth  that  can  compare 
with  ours. 

If  any  one  is  too  bashful  to  do  his 
own  courting,  I  am  now  able  to  direct 
him  where  it  will  be  done  for  him. 

HwiT. 


ORIGINAL  THINKING 


Original  thinking  has  ever  been  a 
theme  of  eulogy.  Most  men,  how- 
ever, are  disposed  to  eulogize  rather 
than  to  think  for  themselves,  the  only 
ascribable  reason  of  which  is,  that  man, 
being  naturally  a  lazy  animal,  can  more 
easily  praise  than  think  for  himself. 

To  think,  and  to  think  intensely,  re- 
quires great  effort.  Metaphysicians 
tell  us  that  there  is  a  series  of  con- 
nected thoughts  passing  through  the 
mind  continually  ;  and  intense  think- 
ng  consists  in  seizing  upon  one  link 
in  the  chain  of  ideas  and  abstracting 
the  mind  from  surrounding  objects, 
centering  it  wholly  on  this  as  a  sub- 
ject to  be  considered.  As  the  inex- 
perienced calculator  finds  it  very  diffi- 
cult and  sometimes  impossible  to  con- 


centrate his  mind  upon  his  work,  so 
the  inexperienced  thinker  finds  greater 
or  less  difficulty  in  withdrawing  his 
mind  from  surrounding  objects. 

Novel  readers  as  a  class  do  not  read 
novels  in  order  to  be  benefitted  there- 
by. Some  read  them  to  have  it  to  say 
that  they  have  read  such  and  such 
works.  Many  read  at  the  rapid  rate  of 
seventy-five  and  ninety  pages  per  hour, 
and  only  get  the  thread  of  the  story. 
The  tendency  of  such  rapid  reading  is 
to  cause  the  mind  to  pass  over  what- 
ever may  be]  presented  to  it  without 
considering  and  reflecting  upon  it. 

A  prominent  desire  of  most  boys  is 
to  become  their  own  men.  Almost 
every  young  man  who  attempts  to  ob- 
tain an  education,  looks  forward  to  the 
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day  when  he  shall  receive  his  diploma 
with  unmingled  pleasure.  The  five  or 
six  years  in  college  seem  to  him  an 
age,  looking  at  them  prospectively. 
Many  on  this  account,  thinking  that  it 
will  be  best  for  them  to  graduate  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  get  to  work  for 
themselves,  determine  to  press  five 
years'  work  into  four  and  sometimes 
three.  They  do  not  realize  the  mis- 
take they  are  making  until  they  have 
nearly  completed  their  course.  The 
work  requisite  to  obtain  their  degree 
occupies  their  time  almost  exclusively, 
and  their  minds  are  not  exercised  in 
all  particulars.  They  have  not  the 
time  to  devote  to  general  reading, 
much  less  to  thinking.  In  debate  they 
are  surpassed  by  their  class-mates,  and 
even  after  they  have  entered  upon  real 
life,  they  feel  the  effect  of  not  having 
devoted  more  time  to  reading  and 
thinking. 

The  habit  of  using  translations  or 
"  ponies  "  is  not  unusual  among  stu- 
dents. True,  by  their  use  one  can 
prepare  a  recitation  more  easily,  yet 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  study- 
ing the  languages  and  the  knotty 
problems  of  mathematics  are  very 
largely  missed.  These  studies  are  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  training  the  mind. 
The  student  who  uses  these  helps  does 
not  have  to  tax  his  mind  so  severely  as 
would  be  necessary  were  they  dis- 
pensed with,  and  hence  fails  to  ac- 
quire the  ability  to  apply  his  mind  to 
great  questions  so  successfully. 

The  fact  that  when  profound 
thoughts  are  brought  to  light,  they  are 
appreciated  by  very  few,  is  both  an 
evidence  and  a  result  of  the  absence 
of  original  thinking.     Little  encour- 
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agement  is  offered  to  the  thinking 
portion  of  the  people.  The  masses 
want  something  which  they  can  take  in 
without  effort.  Some  of  our  churches 
give  two  directions  to  their  ministers  : 
first  and  principally,  be  short  ;  sec- 
ondly, be  simple.  "  They  do  not  wish 
in  general  for  abstract  truths  discussed 
by  the  power  of  a  master  mind.  They 
do  not  relish  the  strong  meat  of  divine 
doctrine.'' 

A  discourse  which  would  make  some 
vague  point  clear,  might  fatigue  the 
younger  portion  of  the  congregation 
or  cause  an  engagement  to  be  broken, 
or  even  make  dinner  later  than  usual, 
or  keep  the  servants  up  till  a  later 
hour,  in  any  of  which  cases  trouble 
would  arise. 

Much  of  the  literature  of  the  age 
tends  to  weaken  rather  than  to 
strengthen  the  mind.  Many  authors, 
knowing  that  a  simple  book  is  most 
salable,  simplify  their  works,  so  that 
one  can,  with  an  ordinarily  well  trained 
mind,  take  in  the  thought  and  let  his 
mind  wander  off  upon  other  subjects 
half  the  time.  Cast  your  eye  over  the 
advertising  columns  of  almost  any  pa- 
per and  there  you  meet  with  such  no- 
tices as,  "  A  new  book,"  "  Agents 
wanted  to  canvass  for  our  book,"  etc. 
Examine  our  libraries,  and  you  find 
that  the  books  most  abused  and  those 
read  most  are  of  this  light  kind,  while 
the  standard  authors  are  often  covered 
with  dust.  The  thoughts  of  the  for- 
mer only  float  on  the  surface,  while 
those  of  the  latter,  when  taken  in, 
move  the  mind  to  its  lowest  depths. 

The  notion  that  many  entertain, 
that  a  speaker  or  writer  is  not  original 
unless  he  chooses  strange  subjects  is 
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a  wrong  one.  The  sculptor  does  not 
seek  for  some  unusual  kind  of  stone 
from  which  to  make  his  grandest  dis- 
play in  sculpture,  but  takes  the  rugged 
marble  with  which  all  are  familiar. 
The  events  of  the  life  of  Henry  V.  had 
been  on  history's  page  for  all  men  to 
read,  yet  it  required  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  to  breathe  into  them  their 
original  life.  Many  had  compared 
numbers  arithmetically  and  geomet- 
rically, yet  it  took  the  mind  of  Na- 
pier to  invent  therefrom  the  system  of 
logarithms.  Help  may  be  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  an  oration,  and 
yet  the  composer  be  an  original 
thinker.  He  takes,  perhaps,  the  ma- 
terials of  others  and  arranges  them 
upon  a  plan  of  his  own. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  a  bust- 
ling and  stirring  one,  and  allows  little 
time  for  continuous  and  protracted 
thought.    There  is  need  for  a  great 


awakening  on  this  subject.  Appeals 
are  being  made  for  men — men  of  orig^ 
inal  thought  to  fill  all  the  professions. 
Let  not  your  mind  be  troubled  lest  the 
world  will  not  appreciate  and  reward 
your  efforts,  for  "  the  '  Paradise  Lost' 
fell  from  the  hand  of  its  author  still- 
born ;  and  now  it  has  won  for  Milton 
an  undying  fame."  Never  has  a  ster- 
ling thinker  been  passed  by  the  world 
unnoticed.  By  thinking — by  putting 
this  and  that  together  which  had 
never  been  seen  by  others  to  be  re- 
lated, men  have  discovered  many 
grand  and  valuable  truths.  There  are 
as  many  equally  useful  and  grand  yet 
undiscovered.  Bonaparte  did  not 
by  chance  come  upon  those  designs 
which  he  carried  out  so  well.  The 
idea  of  that  grand  alliance  which 
changed  the  mastership  of  the  desti- 
nies of  Europe,  came  to  Pitt  by  in- 
tense thought.  J.  O.  Seph. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY. 


One  of  F ranee's  celebrated  authors 
has  said,  "  Revolutions  are  the  roman- 
tic moments  of  history;"  and  scarely 
any  careful  reader  of  history  and  dili- 
gent student  of  human  nature,  both  as 
found  in  the  writings  of  our  best  nov- 
elists and  as  studied  among  the 
thronging  multitudes  of  humanity, 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  wildest  freaks  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic imagination  fall  far  short  of 
the  wonderfully  romantic  narrations  of 
solemn  history.  What  romantic  soul 
could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
dream  of    putting  into   language  a 


statement  so  apparently  absurd  as 
this,  that  there  once  was  a  powerful 
king  who  conceived  the  idea  of  con- 
quering a  small  peninsula,  which  would 
scarcely  add  an  ounce  of  weight  to 
his  already  overweighty  ton  ?  And 
all  this  only  because  he  had  heard  it 
darkly  hinted  that  the  people  were  a 
little  braver  than  his  own  subjects ! 
If  a  novelist,  out  of  his  imagination, 
should  evolve  such  a  piece  of  apparent 
nonsense  as  this,  we  would  laugh  the 
author  to  scorn,  and  throw  his  work 
into  the  waste-basket,  simply  because, 
we  say,  his  imagination  is  too  wild  to 
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be  reasonable.  Yet  history  gives  us 
this  very  case  in  the  story  of  Darius, 
King  of  Persia,  in  his  Grecian  war;  for 
victory  over  Greece  could  have  added 
very  little  to  his  glory,  while  defeat 
would  -perhaps  have  been  disastrous 
to  the  prestige  of  Persian  arms. 
But  he  resolves  to  pursue  his  wild- 
goose  chase  after  little  glory,  but  per- 
haps lasting  disgrace,  which  by  fate's 
degree  he  meets  at  Marathon,  whence 
he  retires  with  sadly  withered  laurels, 
a  sadder  but  wiser  man.  Thus  ends 
the  wild  romance  of  King  Darius  and 
his  Grecian  war. 

Not  content  with  this,  history  calls 
out  her  reserves  and  makes  a  bold 
charge  on  the  imagination,  when  she 
requires  us  to  receive  as  undoubted 
truth  her  tale  of  Xerxes,  Darius'  son, 
who,  instead  of  learning  wisdom  from 
his  father's  mishap,  rushed  headlong 
to  a  far  worse  fate,  with  far  less  rea- 
son and  more  greed  and  ambition. 
Xerxes  evidently  thought  that  he  was 
ordained  by  the  gods  for  the  special 
work  of  conquering  Greece  ;  but  the 
world  has  thought  that  his  special 
mission  was  to  make  men  wonder  why 
a  sensible  man  and  a  great  monarch 
should  push  into  Greece  with  an  army 
fully  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  her 
whole  population.  But  the  gods 
laughed  in  derision  when,  after  he 
had  had  a  bridge  of  boats  built  across 
the  Hellespont,  and  the  winds  and 
waves  had  made  short  work  of  it,  he 
tyrannically  fettered  the  sea,  thinking 
perhaps  to  lead  the  sea  back  as  a  cap- 
tive to  his  capital,  as  easily  as  his 
grandsire,  Cyrus  the  Great,  had  turned 
the  water  of  the  Euphrates  from  its 
course  through  Babylon,  and  turned 


his  victorious  host  into  the  wonder- 
struck  city,  only  to  see  the  impotency 
of  power.  It  seems  that  the  most 
foolish  person  in  the  army  could  have 
seen  and  read  fate's  most  plainly  writ- 
ten decree,  that  Greece  was  not  to  be 
conquered  by  the  Persian  King ;  but 
Xerxes,  ever  dull  of  perception,  failed 
to  take  in  the  full  import  of  the  severe 
lesson. 

One  of  our  American  poets  has  held 
this  instance  of  Xerxes'  ridiculous 
pride  and  ambition  up  to  our  scorn 
thus : 

"It  is  said  that  Persia's  baffled  king, 

In  mad  tyrannic  pride, 
Cast  fetters  upon  the  Hellespont, 

To  curb  the  swelling  tide. 
But  freedom's  own  true  spirit 

Heaves  the  bossom  of  the  main, 
It  cast  those  fetters  to  the  skies, 

And  freely  bounded  on  again. 
Thus,  thus  defeat  and  scorn  and  shame, 

On  Xerxes'  head  was  hurled  ; 
And  over  that  foolish  deed  has  pealed 

The  long,  long  laugh  of  a  world." 

But  Xerxes  was  one  of  those  men 
who  never  take  a  hint  till  they  are 
knocked  down  and  thoroughly  beaten  ; 
so  he  persevered.  Perseverance  is  a 
trait  to  be  commended,  but  when  it 
turns  to  recklessness  its  devotee  no 
longer  deserves  our  respect.  In  this 
case  Xerxes'  perseverance  was  utter 
recklessness,  and  he  a  most  reckless 
devotee  of  Tiis  own  recklessness,  to  his 
own  certain  destruction.  For,  on  his 
way  through  Greece,  he  had  to  pass 
through  the  pass  ot  Thermopylae, 
where  he  with  his  grand  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men  was  met 
by  a  small  band  of  three  hundred 
Spartans,  over  whose  bodies  he  trium- 
phantly rode,  but  not  till  after  they 
had  been  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  a 
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Grecian  renegade,  who  showed  the 
Persians  a  defile  through  which  the 
Spartans  could  be  flanked,  and  he  had 
left  twenty  thousand  of  his  men  to 
rot  on  the  battle-field.  After  this 
grand  success  Xerxes  marched  trium- 
phantly through  Attica  to  that  most 
renowned  of  ancient  battles,  Salamis, 
whence  he  dreamed  he  was  already 
returning  with  thousands  of  Greek 
captives  in  a  chariot  pulled  by  Greek 
generals  and  kings.  Here  fortune 
seemed  to  smile  upon  him  ;  for  the 
Spartan's  were  sulking  and  conse- 
quently were  not  on  time.  Athens 
was  smoldering  in  ashes,  the  Persians 
were  in  full  force.  The  Greeks  num- 
bered about  twelve  thousand,  and  were 
crowded  up  in  their  little  barques 
hugging  the  shore,  while  two  thousand 
Persian  ships  hove  down  hard  upon 
them.  Xerxes  stood  upon  the  shore 
in  a  jolly  good  humor.  And  pray, 
why  should  he  not  be  jolly,  was  not 
Greece, — Greece,  for  which  his  father 
Darius  and  he  had  Tabored  and  longed 
to  conquer, — was  not  Greece  at  last  to 
do  his  sweet  will  ?  But  see  yonder  ! 
the  Greeks  move  towards  the  Persian 
ships.  The  Persians  stand  for  a  little 
while,  but  the  Greeks  bear  down 
harder  and  harder  ;  two  hundred  Per- 
sian ships  go  down,  then  the  remain- 
ing ships  fall  upon  each  other,  the  sea 
is  cleared  of  Persian  ships,  the  Greeks 
are  masters  of  the  situation,  they  have 
conquered  !  But  where  is  the  jolly 
Xerxes?  We  find  him  in  a  little  boat, 
bending  to  the  oar,  making  for  the 
Asiatic  shore.  In  the  morning,  surely 
victor  over  Greece,  in  the  evening, 
none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence,  and 
he   the   mornings's   jolly  king  now 


making  for  home  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes. 

If  a  romancer  had  written  that  a 
man  had  once  gone  out  on  a  "  wild- 
goose  chase  "  after  glory,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  chase,  but 
handed  the  glory  freely  over  to  the 
goose,  and  that  this  man's  son,  indig- 
nant at  the  father's  failure  and  the 
goose's  success,  resolved  to  avenge  his 
father,  and  accordingly  gathered  his 
father's  jewels  together,  then  valor- 
ously  charged  a  sand-bank  to  get  a  grain 
of  sand,  so  as  to  increase  the  value  of  his 
jewels  a  thousand  fold,  whereupon  the 
sand  rose  in  its  might  and  drove  him 
back  utterly  defeated,  we  should  cer- 
tainly send  said  romancer  to  the 
lunatic  esylurn  without  delay,  be- 
cause his  mind  would  be  considered 
irreparably  disordered.  Yet  this  was 
the  role  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  in  their 
Grecian  war,  and  the  historian  tells  us 
this  solemnly  and  with  a  straight  face, 
and  we  swallow  it  as  unadulterated 
truth.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  ro- 
mancer rents  the  historian's  tales,  and 
then  spreads  the  lines  out  over  pages  ? 
No,  it  is  simply  because  his  imagina- 
tive brain  can  invent  nothing  equal  to 
the  romantic  truths  of  history. 

Some  one  has  said,  "  Every  nation 
has  its  morning  of  birth,  its  noontide 
of  glory,  and  nightfall  of  ruin."  But  no 
man  ever  dreamed  that  before  Greece's 
noontide  should  be  reached  three 
cities,  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes, 
should  bear  rule  for  a  short  space ; 
and  that  for  one  short  hour  Macedon 
in  the  person  of  Alexander  the  Great 
should  rule  the  world,  and  that  then 
the  thunder-cloud  of  ruin  should 
slowly  buj;  surely  gather  amid  Mace- 
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don's  victorious  hosts,  while  her  king 
wept  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,  and 
that  as  the  short  but  dreadful  winter 
evening  draws  to  its  dreary  close,  the 
lightnings  flash  and  the  thunders 
roar  in  the  West.  Ah !  it  is  the 
thunder  storm  of  Rome's  mad  ambi- 
tion, and  Greece  is  to  be  deluged  in 
blood  once  more,  and  is  to  see  the  sun 
of  her  glory  set  upon  an  enslaved 
people!  Here  is  the  progression; 
fighting  for  liberty,  liberty  achieved 
and  enjoyed  for  a  short  time,  fighting 
for  glory,  glory  attained,  man's  indi- 
viduality lost,  therefore,  liberty  no 
longer  desired,  national  slavery  ;  or  in 
brief :  Liberty,  Glory,  Slavery.  The 
wildest  imagination  could  not  fabri- 
cate such  a  story  as  this,  yet  it  is 
history.  We  would  scorn  the  person 
who  would  attempt  to  impose  this 
story  upon  us  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  be- 
lieve it  when  history  tells  it  to  us. 
Truly,  man's  mind  is  wonderfully  and 
fearfully  made.  History  is  surely  the 
source  of  the  novelist's  romance. 

Now  having  drawn  illustrations  of 
the  romance  of  history  from  the  his- 
tory of  Greece,  I  shall  try  to  set  forth 
some  romance  in  Roman  history. 
Fable  tells  us  that  Rome  was  founded 
by  Romulus,  who  was  nurtured  by  a 
she-wolf,  in  the  year  B.  C.  753.  But 
history  tells  us  that  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  the  seventh  and  last  king  of 
Rome,  had  a  foolish  nephew,  who  rose 
in  rebellion  against  him,  and  that  re- 
bellion ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Tar- 
quin from  Rome,  and,  with  it,  the  ex- 
tirpation of  royalty,  and  in  the  found- 
ing of  a  republic  which  was  to  last 
five  hundred  years.  Could  romance 
have   invented   a  greater  absurdity 


than  that  a  foolish  fellow,  probably 
the  king's  jester,  should  become 
the  leader  of  a  revolution  which 
would  free  the  future  mistress  of  the 
world,  and  become  the  first  consul  of 
the  Roman  republic  ?  After  Rome 
had  conquered  all  Italy,  she  looked 
across  the  Mediterranean  and  saw 
Carthage  on  the  other  side.  Carthage 
was  a  large  and  powerful  city,  founded 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before  Rome. 
Both  Carthage  and  Rome  longed  for 
war  and  war's  companion,  conquest. 
So  both  prepared  for  war.  Carthage 
the  mistress  of  the  world  with  her 
navy ;  Rome  poor  and  semi-barbarous. 
Well  might  the  world  look  on  in  won- 
der, for  here  is  poverty  against  wealth, 
the  highest  civilization  of  the  world 
against  semi-barbarism!  They  battle 
for  twenty-three  years,  then  being  ex- 
hausted they  each  seek  a  truce,  so  as 
to  husband  their  resources  for  another 
war.  The  truce  lasts  seventeen  years. 
The  Carthaginians  send  Hannibal, 
their  general,  into  Italy  ;  he  goes 
through  Spain  and  Gaul  and  across 
the  Alps,  about  two  thousand  miles, 
when  he  might  have  gone  there  within 
four  hundred  miles  very  easily,  for  he 
had  a  powerful  navy  at  his  command, 
and  Rome  had  none  at  all.  But  he 
arrived  in  Italy  at  last  and  overcame 
the  Romans  in  battle,  and  a  large  prov- 
ince fell  into  his  hands.  He  pur- 
sued his  victorious  course  with  hardly 
a  reverse  for  years,  till  Scipio  was 
elected  consul.  Then  Scipio  went  to 
Africa  with  his  army,  and  Hannibal 
followed  only  to  be  defeated  at  Zama 
by  the  superior  genius  of  Scipio,  and 
Carthage  was  made  a  Roman  province. 
Suppose  some  one  should  write  a 
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romance  and  represent  two  generals, 
one  of  a  wealthy  nation  of  acknowl- 
edged genius  heading  an  army  flushed 
with  victory,  and  the  other  compara- 
tively inexperienced  and  with  an 
army  either  dispirited  by  repeated  de- 


feats or  made  up  of  raw  recruits  ;  and 
should  represent  the  latter  conquering 
his  opponent,  would  we  not  say  that 
that  writer  had  let  his  imagination 
run  away  with  his  better  judgment? 

Lux. 


MAN,  THE  ARCHITECT  OF  HIS  OWN  CHARACTER. 


No  poet,  musician,  painter,  or  sculp- 
tor was  ever  suddenly  inspired  to 
compose  a  poem,  or  song,  or  paint  a 
true  character  upon  the  canvas,  or 
carve  out  of  a  rough  piece  of  stone  a 
beautiful  image  of  a  living  being.  No 
one  has  ever  revealed  such  perfection 
of  genius.  Making  due  allowance  for 
native  endowment,  when  we  examine 
very  carefully  we  readily  perceive  that 
the  power  and  skill  which  each  one 
possesses  have  been  slowly  acquired 
by  continuous  and  laborious  effort. 
The  poet  reflects  upon  the  past  and 
allows  his  imagination  to  play  upon 
future  things,  while  the  painter  draws 
upon  the  canvas  some  image  of  a 
pretty  being.  Behind  lie  such  taste 
and  skill  as  only  artistical  genius  can 
display. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  architect 
must  use  similar  exertions.  When  an 
edifice  is  to  be  constructed,  he  collects 
together  such  materials  as  are  required. 
The  quarry  of  rock  must  be  found 
whence  must  be  dug  such  stones  as 
are  requisite  for  the  building. 

He  must  be  familiar  with  the  nature 
of  every  piece  of  wood  or  stone  which 
is  to  be  used.  He  must  know  what 
effects  will  be  exerted  upon  the  differ- 
ent materials  by  air  and  water,  by  cold 
and  heat,  by  storms  and  sunshine. 


After  having  gathered  together 
the  materials,  he  must  strive  to  reduce 
them  to  order.,  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  ground  must  be  made  so 
as  to  arrange  them  in  the  best  style. 
Every  stone  must  be  in  its  appropri- 
ate place  and  each  so  situated  as  to 
form  a  solid  foundation. 

There  should  be  some  elementary 
principles  in  every  artist.  He  should 
be  the  contriver  of  his  own  plans. 
Every  artist  forms  his  own  peculiar 
habits,  his  characteristics  of  style;  and 
they  are  clearly  exhibited  in  every 
piece  of  his  workmanship. 

The  next  and  very  important  step 
is  the  superstructure.  This  calls  for 
judgment,  reason,  inventive  power, 
and  draws  strongly  upon  the  vast  re- 
sources of  his  memory.  That  power 
which  is  exerted  upon  materials  and 
changes  them  into  forms  which  are 
beautiful  and  attractive  to  the  eye,  is 
called  forth.  The  architect  arranges 
the  superstructure  in  proportion  to 
the  space  required.  When  the  struct- 
ure has  at  last  been  erected,  he  strives 
to  render  it  attractive.  And  in  order 
that  that  may  be  done,  he  must  have 
a  knowledge  pi  color  and  contrast. 
The  whole  should  be  so  artistically 
beautified    that    the    laborer  would 
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cease  from  his  toil,  the  merchant  leave 
his  counter,  the  painter  his  studio,  all 
to  admire  it. 

Now  turn  your  imagination  to  the 
man  who  is  forming  his  character. 

Every  man  is  forming  or  erecting  a 
structure  of  some  kind.  Every  act 
adds  to  or  takes  from  this  all  impor- 
tant building,  and  day  by  day  it  draws 
nearer  its  completion.  There  must  be 
something  upon  which  to  build  this 
structure,  which  is  to  be  viewed,  criti- 
cised, admired,  or  condemned  by  many. 
There  should  be  principles  of  truth 
and  justice  underlying  the  whole.  As 
there  are  many  factors  which  form 
character,  each  should  hold  its  relative 
position.  Let  a  man  train  his  mental 
faculties  to  explore  the  vast  expanse 
of  wisdom,  dive  into  the  boundless 
ocean  of  thought  and  reason,  and 
gather  from  its  very  bottom  many 
jewels  of  truth  which  lie  here  and 
there,  and  have  never  before  been 
reached  by  the  mental  vision, — jewels 
which  are  of  more  value  than  pearls, 
jewels  as  pure  and  clear  as  crystal,  and 
more  enduring  than  diamond. 

Let  a  man  use  such  materials  as 
these  for  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  his  character,  and  never  will  it 
be  undermined  by  the  angry  billows 
of  time.  There  should  be  a  collection 
of  such  thoughts  and  ideas  as  will  be 
appropriate  and  enduring.  Should  a 
man  imbibe  such  principles  as  charac- 
terized the  life  of  Washington,  made 
his  career  so  famous,  and  have  caused 
his  name  to  be  honored  and  revered 
by  nations,  he  will  then  possess  the 
only  principles  upon  which  any  one 
should  attempt  to  erect  such  a  grand 
and  inestimable  structure.  When  he 
has  arranged  them  scientifically,  he 


will  then  be  prepared  for  the  super- 
structure which  is  the  intellectual  part 
of  his  character. 

What  was  it  that  rendered  the  life 
of  Daniel  Webster  so  prominent? 
Was  it  wealth,  birth,  or  was  it  simply 
because  he  was  an  American  ?  It  was 
the  learning  which  he  had  acquired  by 
putting  forth  all  of  his  energies,  to- 
gether with  his  genius  and  talents. 
There  were  in  his  bosom  true  and 
noble  principles  of  manhood ;  by 
continuous  exercise,  he  caused  his 
mental  faculties  to  expand,  and  they 
wandered  into  the  broad  and  dark  re- 
cesses of  thought  and  reason  and  were 
able  to  choose  those  courses  of  argu- 
mentation which  were  peculiar  to  him. 
His  mind  was  continually  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  receive  those  impres- 
sions and  truths  which  gave  his  char- 
acter a  world-wide  reputation. 

Such  should  be  the  form  of  every 
man's  character.  And  as  the  artist's 
whole  ambition  is  to  render  his  work 
attractive  and  to  have  all  admire  it, 
so  it  is  a  legitimate  desire  in  any  man 
to  have  his  character  highly  esteemed 
by  all.  For  a  man's  character  to  be 
worthy  of  notice,  it  should  be  crowned 
with  acts  of  consistency.  The  Spar- 
tans were  admired  for  their  heroic  and 
consistent  deeds.  They  considered  it 
a  disgrace  for  any  one  to  return  from 
battle,  unless  victorious ;  and  they 
prefercd  to  die  than  have  it  said  of 
them  that  they  had  not  been  faithful 
to  their  profession.  The  power  of 
sustaining  his  fame  and  reputation  was 
in  every  man's  hands 

We  can  make  our  characters  a  bless- 
ing or  a  curse  to  ourselves, — not  only 
to  ourselves,  but  also  a  blessing  or 
a  curse  others. 
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A  man  may  admire  the  good  princi- 
ples in  another  and  wish  to  be  like 
him ;  but  while  this'spirit  is  an  admi- 
rable one,  there  must  be  something 
original  in  the  former;  something 
which  will  render  him  peculiarly  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  person  ;  some- 
thing which  will  cause  him  to  be  ad- 
mired or  condemned  by  future  genera- 
tions. This  admiration  is  not  gained 
by  a  single  act,  but  by  many  repeated 
throughout  a  life-time. 

While  it  requires  many  efforts  to 
erect  such  a  structure,  it  may  be  torn 
down  in  a  moment.  As  a  costly  and 
superb  mansion,  situated  upon  a 
mountain  that  over-towers  plain  and 
hill,  having  the  appearance  of  stand- 
ing for  a  number  of  years,  is  rased 
to  the  ground  by  an  unexpected 
wind,  so  a  man's  character  may  be 
unexpectedly  destroyed  by  some  act 
which  appears  to  be  insignificant. 
Little  acts  are  not  trifles.    The  great- 


est, the  grandest,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant results  have  been  accomplished  by 
small  deeds. 

Every  man  has  the  power  of  mould- 
ing his  character  in  whatever  form  he 
wishes.  If  the  material  of  which  he  is 
building  his  character  comes  through 
the  furnace  all  purified,  then  it  is  pre- 
pared for  use,  and  his  character  may 
be  so  shaped  and  beautified  that  it 
will  be  remarkable  for  its  sublimity 
and  grandeur,  and  its  light  may  shine 
so  brightly  that  it  may  be  seen  and 
felt  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  And  when  some  one  is 
being  borne  along  upon  the  ocean  of 
wretchedness  and  is  about  to  be  in- 
gulfed in  the  whirlpool  of  despair,  it 
may  as  it  stands  on  the  golden  shore 
of  fortune  or  success,  be  the  beacon 
light  which  is  to  guide  him  to  the  land 
of  security,  and  there  in  perfect  bliss 
spend  eternity. 

J.  W.  Watson. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  WILD  GEESE. 


My  heart  thrilled  with  the  song  that  I  heard 

Drop  down  from  the  deep  of  blue  sky, 
When  October's  sweet  calm  was  all  stirred 

As  Winter's  first  scout  hurried  by. 

"  To  the  South  !"  rang  the  leader's  clear  note  ; 

"  The  South  !"  chimed  the  echoing  train. 
On  the  air  tireless  wings  proudly  smote, 

Its  azure  belts  cleaving  amain. 

To  the  southward  their  angled  flight  fades  : 

Not  so  the  bright  vision  that  glows 
Of  a  sunny  clime's  green  everglades, 

Palmetto,  magnolia,  and  rose. 

Tyro. 


EDITORIAL— a.  W.  Gable  on  Mixed  Schools. 
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EDITORIAL. 


G.  W.  CABLE  ON  MIXED  SCHOOLS. 


There  can  be  no  more  real  justice 
in  pursuing  the  freedman's  children 
with  humiliating  arbitrary  distinctions 
and  separations  in  the  school  houses 
than  in  putting  them  upon  him  else- 
where.— "  Freedman's  Case  in  Equity  " 
in  January  Gentwy. 

He  then  proceeds  to  knock  to  pieces 
the  scarecrow  of  social  equality. 
"  What  utter  nonsense  !"  he  exclaims, 
"  as  if  our  public  schools  had  no  gauge 
of  cleanliness,  decorum,  or  moral  char- 
acter !" 

In  words  like  these  "  the  South's 
finest  literary  genius,"  according  to 
Mark  Twain,  cuts  loose  from  his  old 
faith  and  anchors  fast  to  the  rankest 
sNew  Englandism.  Rising  superior  to 
Southern  prejudice,  he  panders  to  the 
advanced  ideas  of  the  "  Hub." 

Mr.  Cable  is  certainly  entitled  to 
his  own  opinions,  and  will  not  be  os- 
tracised, but  he  is  by  no  means  a  rep- 
resentative of  Southern  conviction  in 
this  onslaught  on  the  belief  of  the 
fathers.  His  tribute  to  the  Northern 
cause  in  Dr.  Sevier,  admitting  it  to  be 
just,  met  with  but  few  outbreaks  of 
discontent,  because  none  in  the  South 
want  slavery  back,  and  all  are  glad  to 
be  back  in  the  Union.  But  Mr.  Cable 
has  jumped  entirely  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence,  and  has  caused  a  shower 
of  hot  shells  to  burst  over  his  un- 
lucky head.  The  idea  of  dropping 
all  school  distinctions  between  the 
races  is  a  longer  step  than  the  South 
4 


is  ready  to  take,  and  runs  counter  to 
our  well  grounded  principles.  Even 
in  New  York  City  separate  schools  for 
the  two  races  exist  with  separate 
churches,  and  few,  save  ultra  idealists, 
dream  of  the  folly  of  mixed  schools. 
The  foremost  negroes  of  the  South 
don't  demand  them.  Prof.  Price,  of 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  the  first  of  his  race 
in  the  State  in  scholarship  and  cul- 
ture, only  asks  for  schools  of  equal 
quality  and  a  fair  chance  for  the  ne- 
gro to  exercise  his  faculties.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  late  masters 
to  clasp  to  their  bosoms  these  people 
with  the  brand  of  slavery  still  on  them, 
steeped  in  ignorance  and  too  often  in 
vice.  The  most  to  be  hoped  for  is  to 
let  them  elevate  themselves  by  de- 
grees, and  not  turn  their  heads  with 
the  silly  claim  for  equal  social  rights. 
The  negroes  need  educational  advan- 
tages and  to  be  let  alone.  In  due 
time  they  will  work  out  their  own  fu- 
ture, and  nobody  else  can  do  it  for 
them.  All  this  petting  and  palaver- 
ing of  the  brother  in  black  is  sheer 
folly.  The  negro  is  under  the  ban  of 
public  opinion,  and  will  stay  there 
until  he  throws  it  off  himself.  The 
South  glady  accords  him  free  scope  for 
the  display  of  his  mental  and  physical 
abilities,  but  doesn't  care  about  bunk- 
ing with  him,  or  going  arm  in  arm 
with  him  into  the  school-room.  The 
Southern  States  are  giving  substantial 
help  in  token  of  their  good  faith,  which 
is  of  more  value  than  all  the  Northern 
gush  over  outrages  perpetrated  on  the 
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negro.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
money  paid  for  negro  schools  is  raised 
from  the  whites.  In  Raleigh  they 
have  more  public  schools  than  the 
white  people.  Such  a  doctrine  stamped 
upon  the  young  mind  is  pernicious 
and  can  breed  only  evil.  The  negro 
may  be  the  equal  of  the  white  man 
before  the  law,  but  nobody  can  make 
him  so  socially  and  intellectually.  Let 
the  poor  negro  have  a  breathing  spell. 
Give  him  schools  of  his  own  and  leave 
the  result  with  him.  The  South  will 
not  be  in  the  way,  but  is  anxious  for 
his  progress.  The  negro  is  doing  as 
well  as  you  could  expect.  He  makes 
a  fair  artisan. 

The  ballot  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  these  people  and  they  danced  to 
the  order  of  their  Northern  bosses, 
and  cast  a  ballot  against  their  best 
friends  every  time.  Now  when  the 
nation  has  turned  over  this  vexed 
question  to  the  South,  to  throw  the 
Trojan  horse  of  mixed  schools  into 
the  ranks  bodes  no  good.  Let  us 
have  done  with  cavilling  and  legislation 
on  this  subject.  The  old  prejudice 
will  die  out  all  the  sooner  by  letting 
the  embers,  alone.  A.  T.  R. 


MARKS  OF  FEMALE  BEAUTY. 


The  look  of  intelligence  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  depth  of  the  fountain 
whence  the  thought  issues;  the  look 
of  sweetness,  to  the  habitual  presence 
of  gratitude  and  willingness  to  please 
and  be  pleased.  And  in  this  general 
expression  the  color  of  the  eye  bears 
no  unimportant  part. 

Black  eyes  are  generally  indicative 
of  a  bright  and  amiable  disposition. 


Blue  eyes  indicate  that  the  possessor 
has  those  peculiar  feminine  qualities 
that  we  so  much  admire  in  our  South- 
ern ladies,  and  gray,  that  she  has  that 
keen  sense  of  perception  which  is 
especially  characteristic  of  woman. 
This,  of  course,  is  governed  by  the 
spirit  within,  for  all  colors  at  times 
change  characters  ;  yet  when  a  blue 
eye  looks  ungentle  it  seems  to  be  more 
out  of  character  than  the  greatest  di- 
versity expressed  by  the  others.  There 
is  an  indefinable  expression  in  the 
liquid  depths  of  the  blue  eye,  which 
tells  of  sweetness  and  gentleness. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans the  idea  of  joy  seems  to  have 
been  associated  with  blue  eyes,  for  we 
find  charopos  (glad-looking)  often  used 
to  signify  blue  ;  likewise  ravus  some- 
times meaning  blue,  and  sometimes 
approximating  hazel,  is  used  in  the 
same  way.  Though  black  eyes  were 
most  lauded  among  them,  it  was 
doubtless  because  in  a  southern 
country  the  greatest  number  of  be- 
loved eyes  must  be  of  that  color. 
But  though,  there  was  a  predominance 
of  black,  the  abstract  taste  was  in 
favor  of  lighter  eyes  and  a  fair  com- 
plexion. Large  eyes  were  admired 
and  still  prevail  in  Greece.  Lady 
Wortley  Montagu  in  speaking  of  a 
Turkish  love  song  says  ;  "  The  epithet 
of  stage-eyed  pleases  me  extremely, 
and  I  think  it  a  very  lively  image  of 
.the  fire  and  indifference  in  his  mis- 
tress' eyes." 

Homer,  as  every  school-boy  knows, 
calls  Juno  ox-eyed  ;  and  that  epithet 
may  have  suited,  because  she  may  be 
supposed  to  have  wanted  a  certain 
kind  of  humanity. 
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Little  eyes  must  be  considered  also, 
for  they  seem  to  have  been  made 
chiefly  for  laughing,  and  should  do 
their  duty.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
it  was  the  fashion  to  have  sleepy,  half- 
shut  eyes.  In  fact,  in  almost  every 
age  and  country  marked  differences 
and  striking  characteristics  may  be 
noticed  in  the  appearance  and  man- 
agement of  the  eyes. 

The  idea  of  beauty  is  also  rightfully 
associated  with  the  eye-brows.  Shake- 
speare seems  to  jest  upon  this  feature 
when  he  speaks  of  a  lover 

"  Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brows." 

The  Greeks  also  had  a  remarkable 
taste  at  this  point.  They  admired 
eye-brows  that  almost  met.  Theoc- 
ritus says  this  of  a  girl  with  joined 
eye-brows : 

"  Passing  a  bower  last  evening  with  my  cows 
A  girl  looked  out — a  girl  with  meeting  brows. 
Beautiful!  beautiful!  cried  sheT  I  heard, 
But  went  on  looking  down  and  gave  her  not  a 
word." 

This  taste  in  female  beauty  appears 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  ancients ; 
certainly  more  importance  was  at- 
tached to  it  by  them  than  by  persons 
of  later  periods.  Chaucer  in  the 
Court  of  Love  is  in  favor  of  "  a  due 
distance."  These,  however,  are  un- 
necessary refinements. 

We  will  not  agree  with  Ariosto  that 
fair  locks  with  black  eyes  are  desirable. 
Hear  what  Burns  says: 

"  Sae  flaxen  were  her  ringlets, 

Her  eye-brows  of  a  darker  hue; 
Bewitchingly  o'er-arching, 

Twa  laughing  een  o'  bonny  blue." 

We  all  probably  agree  that  a  female 
eye-brow  ought  to  be  delicate  and 
nicely  pencilled. 


But  we  must  pass  to  the  cheek, 
which  is  the  seat  of  great  beauty.  It 
is  the  region  of  passion  and  "  habit- 
ual softness."  Modesty  with  the 
lights  and  colors  of  passion  play  ten- 
derly on  its  surface  like  the  aurora 
of  the  northern  sky.  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney seem  to  have  admired  rosy 
cheeks,  for  he  says  of  his  love,  "  Her 
cheeks  blushing,  and  withal  when  she 
was  spoken  to,  a  little  smiling,  were 
like  roses  when  their  leaves  are  with  a 
little  breath  stirred."  Homer,  also, 
used  very  frequently  the  epithet 
"  beautiful-cheeked."  We  suppose  it 
was  the  custom  in  those  days  as 
now,  where  nature  has  failed  to 
give  the  rosy  tint,  to  apply  a  kind 
of  paint ;  but  as  freckles  are  in  such 
demand  at  present,  and  can  be  im- 
printed on  the  face  for  fifty  cents  each 
(remaining  three  days  provided  the 
face  is  not  washed  with  soap),  we  sup- 
pose this  mode  of  beautifying  the  face 
will  be  adopted.  Happily  nature  has 
seen  fit  to  bless  some  of  our  belles 
with  these  marks  of  beauty,  so  they 
are  relieved  of  all  necessary  expense 
in  maculating  the  face. 

The  hair  and  the  teeth  are  likewise 
prominent  marks  of  beauty.  Auburn 
or  red  hair  is  especially  admired,  but 
we  stop  for  fear  of  revealing  the  se- 
cret of  our  prepossession. 

J.  B.  P. 

 »•+  

CHRISTMAS. 

It  is  now  past.  The  small  boy  is 
disconsolate  because  his  stock  of  ex- 
plosive material  has  been  exploded  ; 
but  we  are  glad  because  the  smell  of 
powder  is  no  longer  abroad  in  the 
land,  and  fire  and  sulphur  no  longer 
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form  a  constituent  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  old  gobbler  chuckles  to 
his  mate  that  one  other  year  is  al- 
lowed them. 

The  students  who  remained  at  the 
College  during  the  holidays  spent  the 
time  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some 
flung  their  books  aside  as  soon  as  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  festive  season 
came  in  sight  and  kept  in  rank  with 
the  time,  but  others  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  extra  time  to  redouble 
their  exertions  in  preparation  for  the 
approaching  examination  week;  while 
others  still  made  good  use  of  the  time 
in  following  Mark  Twain  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi  and  laughing  over  his 
funny  jokes. 

In  the  country  the  case  was  no 
doubt  something  similar,  yet  with  this 
important  difference,  that  the  people 
in  the  country  were  exempt  from  the 
trouble  of  throwing  aside  books  and 
reluctantly  resuming  them  again  when 
the  time  and  the  Faculty  demanded  it. 
There  the  day  is  usually  one  of  good 
things  ;  all  are  in  good  spirits  and  hu- 
mor ;  the  boy  fires  his  torpedoes  and 
does  his  innumerable  pranks  unmo- 
lested, and  the  sour  old  bachelor  puts 
on  a  clever  front  and  tries  to  be  re- 
spectable and  agreeable.  Around  the 
well-stocked  dining  table  the  epicure's 
enjoyment  culminates.  A  cohort  with 
gleaming  weapons  cluster  around, 
eager  for  a  flank  movement  upon  the 
unsuspecting  turkey  in  the  centre. 
They  begin  active  operations  and 
Uhe  turkey  soon  beats  a  hasty  re- 
treat at  the  point  of  the  glittering 
fork.  Altogether  the  season  is  more 
enjoyed,  perhaps,  in  the  country  than 
in  town. 

May-be  we  don't  know  whereof  we 


are  now  going  to  speak,  but  the  news- 
papers say  that  Christmas  is  a  most 
favorable  time  for  young  people — and 
old  people,  too — to  get  married.  Rec- 
ords go  to  show  that  it  has  been  so 
regarded.  Reasons  could  be  multi- 
plied to  explain  this.  One  is  that  in 
other  portions  of  the  year  pleasure 
enough  is  derived  from  surrounding 
nature.  The  feelings  can  sally  forth 
in  the  balmy  spring  morning  and 
meet  their  satisfaction  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  flowers  and  the  repose  of  the 
sunny  landscape.  The  twitter  of  the 
merry  bird  ;  the  babbling  of  the  noisy 
brook ;  the  earth  with  its  mossy  man. 
tie  ;  the  sky  with  its  deep  blue  arch 
or  stormy  frown,  all  these  give  pleas- 
ure. But  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  the  hitherto  bounteous  earth 
lies  despoiled  of  its  charms,  and  all 
nature  is  sombre  and  silent,  the  young 
devotee  and  the  object  of  his  devo- 
tion can  do  nothing  better  than  con- 
secrate themselves  permanently  to 
each  other's  society.  Another  reason 
may  be  that  they  wish  to  blend  the 
conviviality  of  Christmas  with  the 
sweetness  of  the  honey-moon.  These 
two  reasons  are  quite  enough  to  ex- 
plain the  great  activity  of  the  matri- 
monial market  of  the  last  month. 
Wonder  if  it  will  be  less  active  now? 

We  can  only  think  of  Christmas  as 
a  good  time;  a  kind,  forgiving,  pleas- 
ant time,  the  only  time  in  the  calen- 
dar, when  men's  hearts  are  all  opened 
and  prepared  to  enjoy  a  social  time. 
It  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  past 
as  a  happy  legacy,  preserved  through 
the  wreck  of  empires,  and  remains  to 
us  as  a  green  spot  in  a  desert. 

W.  C.  A. 


EDITORIAL— Darwinism  in  the  South. 
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DARWINISM  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


One  of  the  most  amusing  pieces  of 
reading  to  be  seen  is  a  recent  com- 
ment in  The  Nation,  on  the  "  rumpus" 
in  Columbia,  S.  C,  caused  by  Prof. 
Woodrow's  evolution  propensities. 
Amusing,  because  it  shows  how  we  of 
the  South  appear  to  Northern  eyes. 
The  learned  editor  gave  it  as  a  sign  of 
the  progress  of  the  South  that  Mr. 
Darwin's  theories  had  at  last  made 
their  way  into  this  dark  region,  where- 
as, we  are  to  infer,  the  enlightened 
North  is  fairly  illuminated  by  the  light 
of  Darwinism.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  theory  of  the  great  sci- 
entist received  careful  thought  and 
earnest  study  in  the  South  as  soon  as 
it  did  at  the  more  intelligent  North, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  a  large 
number  there  seized  with  avidity  the 
vague  dreams  of  Darwin,  backed  by  a 
few  thinkers,  while  the  more  plodding 
scholars  of  the  South  advanced  slowly, 
seeing  well  their  way,  and  being  firmly 
convinced- of  the  reality  of  the  claims 
of  evolution  before  accepting  it. 
Hence  so  few  of  us  have  gone  wild 
over  this  apparently  new  doctrine, 
which  in  reality  is  but  that  of  Lucre- 
tius modernized.  This  is  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  two  climes.  The 
inventive  Yankee  with  open  ears  is 
ever  on  the  alert  for  the  latest  "  dis- 
covery," which  too  often  he  swallows 
whole  with  few  misgivings,  oris  carried 
away  by  the  last  vagary  in  science  or 
religion,  following  blindly  some  sensa- 
tional leader  bent  on  notoriety  more 
than  on  knowledge  of  the  truth;  while 
the  simple-hearted  Southerner  weighs 
the  matter  well  and  eyes  with  doubt, 


and  receives  with  distrust  every  new- 
fangled notion  hatched  in  the  fertile 
brain  of  the  idealist. 

No  doubt  this  trait  in  Southern 
character  is  open  to  criticism  and  is 
sneered  at  by  our  neighbors,  the  ad- 
vanced thinkers  ;  but  there  is  this  re- 
deeming thought  about  it,  that  the 
Southern  scholar  is  firm  in  the  posi- 
tion he  takes.  There  is  a  vast  deal 
more  solid  hard  thinking  done  among 
some  of  our  people,  than  one  would 
suppose.  And  this  is  the  very  reason 
why  Darwinism  has  made  so  little  pro- 
gress among  us.  So  many  insuper- 
able objections  rise  in  the  mind  of  the 
thoughtful  Southerner,  that  evolution 
is  dismissed  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  and 
it  may  be  never,  before  we  become 
the  devotees  of  Darwinism.  It  is  not 
because  of  our  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject that  we  are  so  indifferent  to  it. 
Ours  is  not  the  land  of  "  isms."  The 
climate  is  two  warm  for  them  to  thrive 
here.  The  funny  part  of  it  is,  that 
this  is  a  mark  of  our  waking  up.  If 
this  is  progress,  may  we  never  pro- 
gress !  We  are  satisfied  with  the  old 
way,  and  are  willing  for  others  to 
claim  kinship  with  the  baboon,  the 
lancelet,  and  the  eozoon.  If  this  be  the 
criterion  of  intellectual  and  religious 
progress,  the  South  will  lag  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  South  is  willing 
to  let  scientists  settle  this  controversy 
among  themselves,  for  when  doctors 
disagree,  who  shall  decide?  As  yet, 
Darwin's  theory  is  far  from  meeting 
with  universal  reception  among  his 
peers;  and  " the  orthodox "  are  confi- 
dent that  a  full  knowledge  of  science 
will  result  in  a  complete  vindication 
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of  Revelation.  It  would  be  a  losing 
game  to  go  over  to  an  uncertain  cause 
like  evolution.  The  South  is  willing 
to  leave  this  kind  of  " progress"  to 
others,  while  she  clings  tenaciously  to 
the  good  old  way  till  a  better  is  de- 
monstrated. 

A.  T.  R. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 


In  the  midst  of  our  Christmas  joys 
and  festivities  there  comes  the  more 
sober  thought  of  another  year,  wasted 
with  age,  creeping  out,  and  then  gone. 
But  closely  following  this  thought  an- 
other comes — of  the  young,  active, 
fresh  New  Year,  coming  in  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  old.  The  dying  year  ex- 
pires with  the  birth  of  the  new,  and 
the  feeble  flame  is  transferred  and 
renewed  in  the  vigorous  offspring. 

Again  we  enter  upon  another  round 
of  the  venerable  whirligig  of  time,  to 
reap  its  advantages  or  to  suffer  its  re- 
verses. Time  bears  us  on  so  swiftly 
that  we  are  half  bewildered  and  almost 
gasp  for  breath.  It  seems  but  a  day 
since  we  were  inhaling  the  balmy  air 
of  the  soft  summer  time  and  still  less 
since  we  witnessed  the  "golden  pomp 
of  autumn  "  and  the  beauties  of  Indian 
summer.  But  our  old  friend  Jack 
Frost  is  playing  his  icy  pranks  on  our 
toes  and  nibbling  at  the  school-boy's 


nose.  Time  flies  and  the  world  never 
comes  to  rest,  but  is  ever  active  and 
advancing. 

The  long,  dull,  heavy  strokes  of  the 
bell  as  it  chimes  the  knell  of  the  de- 
parting year  borne  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  always  sound  sad.  But  the 
quick,  sharp,  rattling  beats,  ushering 
in  the  New  Year  dispel  gloominess 
and  dispose  to  gladness.  Only  memo- 
ries of  the  old  remain  behind ;  but  its 
substantial  blessings  render  the  bene- 
fits of  the  new  easier  to  be  utilized. 
The  clock  will  doubtless  tick  the  same 
number  of  times  in  the  new  as  int  the 
old  year;  the  number  of  days,  weeks, 
and  months,  will  be  the  same,  but  be- 
yond that  no  other  similarity  can  be 
expected.  The  New  is  not  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  old. 

When  a  little  boy,  or  a  big  one  for 
that  matter,  gets  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
and  puts  it  on,  a  smile  originates  down 
in  his  soul  and  will  sooner  or  later 
portray  itself  on  his  bland  countenance. 
Following  this,  we  can  imagine  old 
Father  Time  even  now  smiling  in  his 
sleeve  at  his  brand  new  garb,  and 
winding  up  his  clock  with  a  twinkle  of 
fun  in  his  eye.  We  are  no  prophet 
by  profession  and  therefore  refrain 
from  giving  a  wordy  evidence  of 
it.  But  we  offer  congratulations  on 
the  bright  outlook  for  everything. 

W.  C.  A. 
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The  New  Cable. — A  triumph  in 
commercial  circles  has  been  scored  on 
the  successful  completion  of  the  Ben- 
nett-Mackey  cable  between  America 
and  England.  Heretofore  there  has 
been  a  strong  monopoly  which  con- 
trolled foreign  news.  Sixty  cents  a 
word  for  regular  business  messages 
was  the  extortionary  price  charged. 
The  new  company  at  once  cut  the  rate 
down  to  forty  cents.  Over  the  new 
wires  was  cabled  Xmas  news  from 
London.  Liverpool  is  only  about  a 
minute  and  a  half  from  New  York  by 
cable  and  six  days,  six  hours,  and 
twenty  minutes  by  steamboat. 

The  New  Orleans  Exposition.— 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents 
of  the  age  took  place  during  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  of  the  great  World's 
Show.  While  a  vast  throng  was  wit- 
nessing the  tedious  hum-drum  of  the 
preparation  in  the  colossal  building 
in  New  Orleans  an  eager  company 
surrounded  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  Whitehouse  in  Washington  listen- 
ing for  the  signal  at  which  the  President 
was  to  tap  the  button  and  thus  close 
the  electric  current  and  start  the  ma- 
chinery in  motion.  Addresses  of  wel- 
come and  congratulation  were  inter- 
changed by  the  two  parties,  until  the 
preliminaries  were  over.  All  was 
ready,  a  breathless  silence  reigned  in 
both  places,  the  President  pressed 
upon  the  button  in  Washington,  and 
almost  instantaneously  the  great  Cor- 
liss engine  began  to  assume  signs  of 


life  ;  wheel  after  wheel  commenced  to 
revolve,  and  now  every  piece  of  ma- 
chinery large  and  small  whirled  round 
and  round.  A  prolonged  cheer  rose 
from  the  delighted  assemblage  at  this 
wonderful  feat.  The  Exposition  was 
formally  opened.  Much  is  expected 
of  this  proof  of  the  South's  awakening. 
In  some  respects  it  will  surpass  the 
Centennial.  Mexico  and  the  South 
American  States  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  show  signs  of  activity 
and  have  a  wonderful  display  of  tropi- 
cal plants.  China  and  Japan  are  also 
well  represented,  as  are  most  of  the 
European  countries.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  made  a  larger  appropriation 
for  this  exhibition  than  it  did  for  the 
one  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  matter  of 
just  pride  that  North  Carolina  is  one 
of  the  few  States  which  have  a  com- 
plete exhibit,  and  of  congratulation 
that  it  is  such  a  fine  one.  The  more 
interest  will  be  taken  in  the  great  Cot- 
ton Exposition,  because  it  emanated 
from  the  South.  Much  capital  will  be 
attracted  into  our  borders  and,  what 
is  better,  the  gulf  between  the  two 
sections  will  be  bridged  over,  and  the 

old  animosities1  will  be  buried  for- 
ever. 

The  Treaties. — The  reciprocity 
treaties  with  Spain  and  Nicaragua  are 
attracting  attention  and  are  the  sub- 
jects of  much  comment  pro  and  con. 
It  is  pretty  generally  agreed,  however, 
that  the  one  with  Spain  will  not  be 
ratified.  Public  sentiment  is  decidedly 
against    it.     It    effects   directly  the 
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sugar  and  tobacco  interests  of  the 
country  and  reduces  the'revenue  some 
$  50,000,000  with  no  apparent  benefit 
but  a  possible  crippling  of  these  two 
industries.  The  Nicaragua  treaty  is 
looked  on  with  favor  by  many  states- 
men and  great  good,  it  is  claimed,  will 
accrue  to  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  through  Nicaragua  as  an  offset 
to  the  Panama  canal.  England  ques- 
tions America's  right  to  meddle  with 
this  affair  on  account  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty.  The  proposed  route 
will  be  about  a  thousand  miles  shorter 
than  the  Panama  line  and  will  give 
New  Orleans  and  the  United  States 
the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  South 
American  trade.  Many  astute  poli- 
ticians regard  this  measure,  however, 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  precedent  es- 
tablished by  the  fathers,  as  a  new  line 
of  policy,  thus  to  intermeddle  with  for- 
•  eign  matters.  This  brings  up  the 
Monroe  doctrine  for  discussion. 

The  Proposed  International 
Ship  Railway. — Still  another  plan, 
that  of  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
hauntepec,  is  one,  naturally  growing 
out  of  the  canal  projects,  an'd  hit  upon 
by  Capt.  J.  B.  Eads,  the  world  famed 
engineer.  And  the  fact  that  Capt. 
Eads  is  the  progenitor  of  the  enter- 
prise almost  insures  its  success.  He 
is  not  a  man  given  to  idle  speculation. 
After  elaborate  survey  made  with  able 
assistants  he  finds  that  it  is  eminently 
practical  to  build  a  railroad  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec,  being  com- 
paratively level  and  having  the  best 
pass  through  the  mountains.  It  pre- 
sents none  of  the  formidable  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  Panama  canal, 


such  as  the  fatal  climate  and  the  dis- 
astrous floods.  Besides,  the  course  of 
the  Chagres  river  would  have  to  be 
changed  for  the  canal  involving  im- 
mense cost.  Even  then  the  ships 
would  be  in  the  region  of  calms  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  whence  it  sometimes 
requires  a  whole  week  to  tow  the  ves- 
sels into  the  range  of  the  trade  winds. 
All  of  these  obstacles  will  be  obviated 
by  the  Ship  Railway.  The  ordinary 
railroad  would  be  constructed  across 
the  Isthmus,  only  with  several  along- 
side. Several  engines  will  draw  the 
ship  at  once.  So  far  as  getting  the 
ships  on  the  road  bed  is  concerned,  it 
will  be  done  precisely  as  they  are  put 
on  the  docks.  As  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  Orleans,  there  will  be  a 
saving  of  nineteen  hundred  miles 
by  Panama.  Between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  twelve  hundred 
miles  will  be  cut  off.  Right  of  way 
has  already  been  obtained  by  Capt. 
Eads.  This  gigantic  undertaking  will 
be  watched  with  peculiar  interest. 

A  Brief  Retrospect  of  '84. — It 
would  be  impossible  to  jot  down  from 
memory  all  of  the  items  of  interest 
that  have  happened  during  the  year 
just  past.  It  has  been  a  memorable 
one  for  many  reasons.  Political  ac- 
tivity has  raged  with  peculiar  fury  in 
all  lands  with  almost  uniform  advan- 
tage to  liberty  and  the  people  versus 
despotism.  In  our  own  country  the 
opening  of  January  found  the  nation 
at  daggers'  points  over  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, which  racked  the  popular  mind 
till  late  in  the  spring,  when  it  was  laid 
in  a  temporary  grave  by  the  protec- 
tionists. The  Blair  educational  bill 
was   agitated  d  uring  this  year,  but 
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there  all  pale  before  the  oncoming 
presidential  campaign,  which  waged 
hotly  and  fiercely  through  the  heated 
term  and  into  the  fall.  -  Perhaps  in 
twenty  years  no  such  bitter,  resentful 
contest  has  afflicted  the  land.  The  re- 
sult may  cause  the  irruption  of  old 
party  lines.  Peace  and  tranquillity 
now  reign  on  all  sides,  with  only  an 
occasional  spurt.  In  England  signs 
of  mighty  popular  upheavals  have 
marked  the  summer  and  fall.  Vast 
concourses  gathered  in  evident  discon- 
tent, and  the  House  of  Lords  trem- 
bled for  their  seats.  Democracy  has 
steadily  advanced,  while  Ireland  has 
continued  her  former  course  of  throw- 
ing bombshells  into  London.  Eng- 
land possibly  has  been  somewhat  more 
lenient  than  usual.  Harassed  by  home 
troubles,  England  has  had  a  mountain 
on  her  hands  in  the  attempted  sup- 
pression of  the  Mahdi.  The  passive- 
ness  of  the  ministry  on  the  Egyptian 
question  aroused  manifest  discontent, 
while  the  fate  of  Chinese  Gordon,  who 
has  won  lasting  fame,  still  hangs  in 
doubt.  Gen.  Wolseley  is  slowly  making 
his  way  up  the  Nile,  while  Gen.  Gordon 
banters  the  Mahdi  in  Khartoum. 

France  has  shown  her  usual  rest- 
lessness and  eagerness  for  a  fight  in 
picking  a  quarrel  with  the  "  Heathen 
Chinee,"  and  has  been  the  butt  of 
much  unfriendly  criticism  for  her  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  war.  It  is  still 
dragging  along  at  a  snail's  pace  with 
little  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination. 

France's  next  door  neighbor,  Ger- 
many, has  been  the  scene  of  sharp 
strife  between  the  contending  factions. 
Bismark  has  received  several  severe 
rebuffs  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 
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Russia  has  had  her  hands  more  than 
full  in  managing  the  Nihilists  who  de- 
veloped decided  strength.  Every  time 
a  member  of  the  court  walks  the  street, 
it  costs  five  hundred  dollars  for  extra 
police.  Tyranny  is  tottering  on  the 
throne  of  Russia  and  seems  destined 
to  fall  soon.  Africa  has  jumped  into 
political  prominence  by  the  discovery 
of  the  fertile  Congo  region,  which  has 
become  a  fat  bone  of  contention  for 
the  nations  to  pick. 
U  The  cholera  epidemic  of  southern 
Europe  and  the  Greely  artic  expedi- 
tion deserve  mention. 

Although  the  stagnation  in  business 
oppressed  the  country  and  times  were 
very  hard,-  yet  long  strides  forward 
were  taken.  The  Boston  Exposition 
started  the  ball  in  motion,  which  has 
kept  rolling  on  through  the  West,  and 
taking  in  North  Carolina,  has  stopped 
for  a  while  at  New  Orleans.  This  is 
the  crowning  event  of  the  year.  Forces 
were  put  to  work  which  will  result  in 
great  good  to  the  South.  In  fact  the 
South  has  resumed  her  old  place  in 
the  nation  with  even  more  of  hope 
and  life  throbbing  through  the  great 
commercial  veins  of  our  Southland. 
Accidents  have  been  numerous  and 
distressing.  Beginning  with  the  cy- 
clones that  swept  over  the  South  and 
West,  a  long  series  of  misfortunes 
were  chronicled.  Several  earthquakes 
have  rocked  the  United  States.  No- 
tably frequent  were  steamboat  collis- 
ions, owing  to  the  craze  for  fast  time 
across  the  ocean.  The  Oregon  this 
year  made  the  fastest  time  on  record. 
Sundry  fires,  especially  in  our  own 
State,  railroad  horrors,  and  explo- 
sions have  startled  the  public.  Sev- 
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eral  of  our  best  men  have  passed  away. 
Intellectual  and  literary  activity  was 
very  marked  in  the  South.  This  is 
but  the  earnest  of  what  we  shall  do. 
On  the  whole  it  has  been  a  year 
fraught  with  good  things  for  our  coun- 


try. Average  crops  in  the  main  have 
blessed  the  labors  of  the  farmer.  We 
feel  constrained  in  view  of  the  past 
year's  fruitage,  to  take  fresh  courage 
for  the  future. 

A.  T.  R. 


EDUCATIONAL 


— Princeton  enrols  519  undergrad- 
uates this  year  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

— The  catalogue  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity for  1884-85  shows  248  students 
in  its  various  schools. 

— All  of  Amherst's  professors  are 
alumni  of  that  college.  Are  the  trus- 
tees selfish  ? 

— MlDDLEBURY  COLLEGE  has  cho- 

sen  a  President.  The  Rev.  Kerr  C. 
Anderson,  D.  D.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  lucky  man.  He  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  institution. 

— THE  trustees  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  College  have  opened  the 
doors  to  all  students  free  of  tuition. 
Some  South  Carolina  papers  are  seri- 
ously objecting  to  the  action  of  the 
trustees. 

—Johns  Hopkins  University  has 
in  all  departments  165  students  who 
are  graduates  from  other  colleges  and 
universities,  besides  a  number  of  un- 
dergraduates, making  a  total  of  276  on 
the  catalogue  of  November. 

— North  Carolina  graded  schools 
are  in  high  spirits.  The  Durham 
school  reports  an  enrolment  of  399. 
Edenton  reports  105  in  regular  attend- 
ance. The  colored  graded  school  of 
Kinston  has  275  students  and  a  force 
of  six  teachers. 


—St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh 
will  begin  the  Advent  term  of  its  for- 
ty-fifth session  on  January  26. 

—Rev.  J.  C.  Clapp,  Principal  of 
Catawba  High  School,  reports  an  en- 
rolment of  1 50  pupils  last  session. 

— County  Superintendent  for 
Forsyth  reports  2,416  white  and  632 
colored  pupils  enrolled  during  last 
year  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
county.  How  would  the  proportion 
be  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  ? 

—Wake  county  comes  out  ahead 
in  the  matter  of  public  schools.  Her 
treasurer  paid  for  that  object  du- 
ring 1884  $24,027.02 — the  largest  sum 
ever  paid  for  public  schools  in  any 
county  in  the  State. 

— A  NEW  experiment  is  being  tried 
in  Girard  College,  Philadelphia.  It 
has  just  opened  a  school  of  technol- 
ogy ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
in  full  any  one  trade,  but  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  skilful  use  of  tools  in 
wood  and  the  metals. 

—The  death  of  Capt.  J,  J.  Fray,  of 
Raleigh,  on  the  23rd  of  December  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  educational  interest 
of  that  city.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  Raleigh  Male  Academy  as 
one  of  its  principals  for  several  years. 
He  was  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  good 
teacher. 
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— New  Bern  has  a  $9,000  academy 
just  completed.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride 
to  the  good  people  of  the  city. 

— Habits  of  speech  acquired  in 
youth  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  inerad- 
icable. They  are  surely  so  after 
twenty  years  of  age. — Richard  Grant 
White. 

— Dr.  Woodrow  has  been  expelled 
from  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  for  teaching  evolu- 
tion in  his  chair  ;  three  of  the  remain- 
ing professors  resigned,  and  the  Sem- 
inary had  to  be  closed. 

— SOME  one  is  proposing  the  mon- 
strous scheme  of  incorporating  all  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  Bap- 
tists under  the  high-sounding  title  of 
"  The  American  Baptist  University." 
It  is  a  magnificent  scheme,  but  too  ab- 
surd to  call  forth  discussion. 

— SOME  of  Harvard's  undergradu- 
ates, while  "  not  quite  themselves 
lately  covered  the  statue  of  John  Har- 
vard with  a  coat  of  tar.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  the  tar  had  been  used 
upon  them.  The  damage  done  to  the 
statue  is  said  to  be  greater  than  would 
have  followed  from  natural  causes  for 
a  half  century. 

11  Electives"  are  increased  at  Yale, 
though  not  so  much  as  at  Harvard. 
Harvard  seems  to  be  on  the  utilitarian 
track,  and  Yale  doesn't  want  to  follow, 
but  does  it  sullenly.  The  total  num- 
ber of  students  at  Yale  is  put  down  at 
1,086,  which  is  a  falling  off  of  six  from 
last  year.  Examinations  on  Greek 
and  Latin  for  admission  have  been 
made  lighter,  but  French  or  German 
has  been  added. 


— Miss  Mary  G.  Caldwell,  of 
New  York  City,  has  given  $300,000  to 
found  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  es- 
pecially for  the  education  of  priests. 
Miss  Caldwell  has  just  inherited  $5,- 
000,000  from  her  father,  and  this  is 
her  first  big  gift.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Roman  Catholic  univer- 
sity in  the  United  States  is  by  this 
assured. 

— A  COMPLAINT  is  made  against 
Southern  colleges  for  the  neglect  of 
the  English  language  in  their  courses 
of  study.  There  are  certainly  several 
against  which  this  complaint  cannot 
stand,  and  among  them  is  Wake  For- 
est. No  diploma  is  conferred  here 
without  the  course  in  English,  the 
course  embracing  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
forms,  syntax,  and  history  of  English, 
and  English  literature. 

— BOYS  and  cattle  should  be  raised 
on  the  farm,  not  in  the  city.  That  is 
one  of  the  hints  a  Cornell  professor 
gives  to  farmers.  Its  wisdom  as  to 
the  cattle  there  is  no  room  to  doubt, 
and  there  is  quite  as  little  room  to 
doubt  its  wisdom  as  to  the  boys.  Now 
and  then  a  town  boy  rises  in  the  world 
and  does  nobly  a  man's  part  of  the 
world's  work ;  but  that  is  in  spite  of  his 
environment.  A  sad  shift  the  world 
would  make,  if  left  to  grown-up  town 
boys.  Notwithstanding  this  well 
known  fact,  the  average  town  boy,  of 
all  creatures,  not  excepting  the  jack- 
daw, is  the  vainest  with  the  least 
reason.  His  patronizing  and  conde- 
scending air  toward  the  country  lad — 
his  superior  in  all  respects — would  be 
the  most  ludricrous  thing  imaginable, 
were  it  not  so  exasperating. 
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— A  CLUB  has  been  formed  by  some 
of  the  students  of  the  Seminary  at 
Louisville  for  the  systematic  study  of 
Shakespeare.  Bible  students  at  work 
on  Shakespeare — no  incongruity  to 
our  mind.  Those  whose  chief  human 
weapon  is  to  be  the  English  language 
cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  its 
greatest  master. 

— It  is  still  undecided  where  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 
will  hold  its  next  annual  session. 
Some  say  mountains,  some  say  sea- 
coast.  Prominent  educators  from 
other  States  are  expected.    We  sug- 


gest as  one  of  the  topics  for  discus- 
sion science  teaching  in  the  public 
schools. 

— Some  discussion  has  occurred  re- 
cently in  the  State  papers  about  the 
University,  it  having  been  proposed 
by  The  Chronicle  that  the  Legisla- 
ture make  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$25,000  or  $30,000,  and  tuition  there 
be  free.  Reasonably  this  proposition 
meets  numerous  objectors.  Why 
should  the  State  make  a  well-to-do 
man  a  present  of  his  son's  higher  ed- 
ucation, and  not  also  of  six  months' 
supplies  for  his  family  ? 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


— John  Bright's  Letters  will  form 
a  new  publication  soon  to  be  issued. 

— A  QUARTO  VOLUME  is  in  the  press 
of  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
embellished  by  the  portraits  of  thirty 
American  authors  of  the  highest  rank. 

—Mr.  G.  E.  Buckle,  editor  of  the 
London  Times,  is  engaged  to  Miss 
Alice  Payn,  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Payn,  the  novelist. 

— THE  failure  of  Truth  is  regretted 
by  none.  It  was  a  patent  misnomer, 
laying  claim  to  a  circulation  of  a  mil- 
lion shortly  before  its  demise. 

— The  Century  is  having  quite  a 
rush  since  the  papers  on  the  late  war 
began.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
tnousand  copies  are  to  be  published 
in  the  first  edition  for  February.  Three 
editions  of  the  number  containing  the 
abttle  of  Bull  Run  were  printed. 


—Mr.  E.  W.  GOSSE  is  now  lectur 
ing  before  the  Lowell  Institute.  He 
is  hale  and  hearty,  and  even  with  his 
spectacles  looks  about  thirty. 

— Shakespeariana  has  completed 
its  first  year  with  very  gratifying  suc- 
cess. Prizes  of  $500  will  be  awarded 
to  the  best  essay  during  the  coming 
year. 

— Mr.  William  H.  Rideing,  a  maga- 
zine writer  of  some  notoriety,  is  at 
work  on  a  novel  of  literary  life  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  His  extended 
experience  ought  to  evolve  an  enter- 
taining book. 

— The  fifth  volume  of  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  United  States  is  devoted 
to  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  this  historian  has  little 
taste  for  war,  and  consequently  gives 
himself  up  to  the  political  and  diplo 
matical  topics  of  the  country. 


EDITORIAL  Literary  Gossip. 
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— McM  ASTER'S  History  of  the 
American  People  has  reached  the  sec- 
ond volume.  Two  years  ago  the  first 
came  out,  so  that  at  this  rate  he  will 
finish  his  work  by  1890,  which  will 
embrace  the  administration  of  Lin- 
coln. 

— SPEAKING  of  historians  reminds 
one  of  Ranke,  the  great  German 
scholar,  who  now  in  his  ninetieth  year 
is  working  with  indefatigable  zeal  on 
his  History  of  the  World.  He  has  the 
work  of  a  giant  on  his  hands,  but  he  is 
studiously  applying  himself  to  his  task. 

—The  Current,  of  Chicago,  for 
Christmas  week  is  a  Christmas  num- 
ber indeed.  Christmas  customs  all 
over  Christendom  are  discussed  pleas- 
antly by  its  contributors.  This  maga- 
zine is  winning  public  favor  very  fast. 
The  autograph  of  each  writer  is  at- 
tached to  his  contribution,  and  some 
of  them  can  justly  lay  claim  to  great- 
ness, judging  by  the  penmanship. 

— Sidney  Lanier,  our  neglected 
poet  of  the  South,  is  at  last  gaining 
that  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the 
critics  that  he  should  have  received 
while  living.  A  complete  volume  of 
his  Poems  is  just  out,  and  many  enco- 
miums are  elicited  by  this  singer.  He 
takes  a  higher  rank  than  Keats.  A 
standing  fund  is  raising  for  his  unfor- 
tunate family.  He,  like  most  literary 
men,  had  to  pay  for  poetical  talent 
with  poverty. 

— Geo.  W.  Cable  claims  to  be 
making  $50,000  a  year  by  his  pen. 
Some  of  his  friends  think  he  would 
do  better  to  confine  himself  to  novels, 
udging  by  his  recent  paper  in  The 
[Century. 


—Rev.  E.  P.  Roe  says  that  novel 
writing  is  not  so  profitable  as  you 
would  think.  The  best  way  is  to  have 
your  story  published  first  in  serial  and 
afterwards  in  book  form.  By  that 
means,  it  is  sufficiently  advertised  and 
meets  with  a  ready  sale.  Mr.  Roe's 
works  have  met  with  phenomenal  suc- 
cess. 

— This  is  what  Mr.  Lawrence  Turn- 
bull  has  to  say  about  Sidney  Lanier: 

"  His  marsh  hymn  entitled  '  Sun- 
rise,' of  which  your  writer  says,  'We 
scarce  know  where  to  look  in  Ameri- 
can literature  for  its  equal  in  its  way,' 
was  returned  by  more  than  one  of  the 
principal  American  magazines.  Taught 
by  many  such  rebuffs,  he  was  forced 
to  resort  to  what  he  considered  merely 
the  hack-work  of  literature. 
He  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  widow  and 
four  almost  infant  boys  only  the  mem- 
ory of  his  pure  and  noble  life,  and  the 
copyright  in  this  volume  of  poems, 
having  been  forced  to  sell  the  prop, 
erty  in  all  his  other  work  during  his 
lifetime.  His  countrymen  will  honor 
themselves  in  honoring  the  memory 
of  this  noble  man  and  poet,  and  they 
should  see  to  it  that  his  posthumous 
work  receives  the  practical  recognition 
to  which  it  is  so  fully  entitled.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  acceptable  to  some 
who  have  learned  to  appreciate  him 
only  after  he  has  gone  from  us,  to 
know  that  a  memorial  fund  for  the 
support  of  his  family  was  undertaken 
by  his  friends  shortly  after  his  death, 
which  is  permanently  open  to  contri- 
butions." 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  to 
open  The  New  Portfolio  every  month 
in  The  Atlantic. 
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— Mark  Twain  and  Cable  make 
$500  per  night  by  reading  excerpts 
from  their  writings,  which  is  consider- 
ably more  than  unpopular  authors 
derive  from  the  sale  of  their  books. 

— Traill's  Coleridge  is  the  new 
biography  of  this  metaphysical  poet- 
Mr.  Traill  finds  a  decline  of  poetic  fire 
in  Coleridge's  manhood  over  his  youth. 
Opium  took  away  what  little  will- 
power he  had  left.  He  could  no 
longer  soar  with  flights  of  imagina- 
tion, but  must  needs  scrape  the  earth 
with  clipped  wings.  Lofty  ideas  of 
morality  thrilled  him,  but  his  life  was 
a  moral  wreck. 

—The  Algonquin  Legends  of 
New  England,  by  Charles  G.  Leland, 
is  a  compilation  of  the  myths  and  folk 
lore  of  the  Micmac,  Passamaquoddy, 
and  Penobscot  Tribes.  Interesting 
conclusions  are  reached  in  this  unex- 
plored field.  He  discovers  marked 
similarities  between  these  traditions 
and  those  of  the  Lapps  and  Finns. 
Hence  he  argues  they  must  have  been 
derived  from  a  common  origin  at  some 
remote  period. 

— The  Snake-dance  of  the  Mo- 
quis  of  Arizona,  by  Capt.  John  G. 
Bourke,  is  a  narrative  of  a  journey 
from  Santa  Fe  to  the  camps  of  the 
Moqui  Indians  of  Arizona.  Much 
praise  is  bestowed  upon  this  careful 
description  of  Indian  life.  Many  im- 
portant ethnological  facts  are  stated 
and  the  truths  of  science  are  presented 
in  an  attractive  dress  without  hiding 
the  science  itself  out  of  sight. 

— Mr.  W.  H.  Osborne  begins  this 
month  in  Shelby  the  publication  of 
The  New  Era.  He  is  competent,  and 
we  look  for  a  first-class  paper. 


— Mr.  Richard  Grant  White 
tells  us  that,  notwithstanding  the  "  H 
disease "  of  our  cousins  across  the 
water,  the  only  standard  of  English 
speech  is  that  which  prevails  in  Eng- 
land. 

— Virginia  and  Oregon  of  the 
"  American  Commonwealths  Series  " 
have  appeared.  Wonder  who  will 
write  North  Carolina? 

— Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
made  a  touching  apology  to  his  con- 
gregation on  the  28th,  for  his  political 
stand  during  the  last  campaign.  At 
the  conclusion  the  audience  were  in 
tears.  He  maintained  the  rightful- 
ness of  his  course. 

—Nature's  Serial  Story,  having 
appeared  in  Harper's,  is  now  elegantly 
bound.  Mr.  Roe  is  free  from  his  ex- 
aggerations in  this  delightful  country 
tale.  He  now  delights  by  the  babbling 
brook,  now  by  the  rushing  torrent, 
and  withal  takes  you  into  many  a  se- 
quested  nook. 

—The  Wake  Forest  Student 
was  founded  exactly  three  years  ago, 
and  is  now  on  a  firm  basis.  Since  that 
time  many  kind  things  have  been  said 
about  us  and  the  future  looks  bright. 
It  has  proved  of  great  service  to  the 
successive  editors,  some  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  journalism.  The  wisdom 
of  a  college  organ  is  pretty  well  es- 
tablished by  this  time. 

—Dr.  Whitsitt's  recent  lecture  in 
Louisville  on  Robert  Burns  is  the  first 
chapter  of  a  small  volume  on  that 
poet  which  he  wrote  last  spring.  The 
Doctor  counts  Burns  his  favorite  poet 
and  the  most  influential  since  Shake- 
speare. 


EDITORIAL- Science  Notes. 
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— Sketching  Rambles  in  Hol- 
land— G.  H.  Boughton  depicts  with 
his  wonted  vividness  the  provincial 
usages  and  stvles  of  dress  that  linger 
in  this  historic  land.  His  crisp  vigorous 
styles  lends  a  charm  to  the  narrative 
and  keeps  the  interest  from  flagging. 
Superb  illustrations  give  additional 
attraction  to  this  entertaining  book. 

— A  FRIEND  makes  of  us  the  follow- 
ing inquiry:  "  Writing  of  the  poet's 
part  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge  in  Young  Folks 
History  of  Greece  (page  419)  says,  4  By- 
ron soon  said  he  was  a  fool  to  have 
come  to  Greece.'  What  is  the  writer's 
authority  for  this  unpleasant  and  need- 
less assertion  in  a  child's  book?"  In 
Thomas  Moore's  Letters  and  Journals 


of  Lord  Byron  with  Notices  of  his  Life 
may  be  found  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Byron  to  Madame  Guic- 
cioli  under  date  of  October  7th,  1823, 
from  Cephalonia:  "  Pietro  has  told 
you  all  the  gossip  of  the  island,  our 
earthquakes,  and  present  abode  in  a 
pretty  village.  As  his  opinions  and 
mine  on  the  Greeks  are  nearly  similar, 
I  need  say  little  on  that  subject.  I 
was  a  fool  to  come  here  ;  but  being 
here,  I  must  see  what  is  to  be  done." 
The  same  authority  records  this  re- 
mark of  the  wayward  poet :  :<  I'm  of 
St.  Paul's  opinion  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  Jews  and  Greeks, 
the  character  of  both  being  equally 
vile." 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

By  Aluni7ii  Editor. 


Railroads  in  U.  S. — The  1,600 
different  railroads  in  the  United 
States  have  a  total  length  of  120,552 
miles.  The  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  them  is  over  $3,708,000,000.  The 
net  earnings  last  year  were  $336,911,- 
884.  More  than  four  hundred  million 
tons  were  transported.  Pennsylvania 
stands  first  of  the  States  in  freight 
traffic,  and  Massachusetts  in  passen- 
gers. The  total  number  of  passengers 
carried  last  year  on  all  the  roads  was 
312,686,641,  which  is  equivalent  to 
more  than  six  rides  apiece  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Union. 
The  people  of  the  Northern  States 
travel  most,  of  the  Western  next,  and 
of  the  Southern  last.  We  like  to  stay 
at  home,  and  often  when  we  want  to 
go  abroad,  we  must  needs  take  a  more 


primitive  instrument  of  transit  than 
the  lightning  express. 

Tiny  Milch  Cows.— On  various 
tender  plants  in  summer  and  early  fall 
may  be  seen  thick  colonies  of  insects 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. 
They  are  generally  green  -or  slate  or 
black.  They  are  Aphides  or  Plant- 
lice.  Being  true  bugs,  they  pierce  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  plants  with  their 
beaks,  and  live  on  the  sap.  They  seem 
to  imbibe  more  of  this  than  they  need, 
and  so  are  provided  with  two  tubes, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen, 
which  serve  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
sap.  This  substance — which  now  is 
really  not  sap,  for  the  processes 
through  which  it  passed  in  the  body 
of  the  aphis  made  it  distinctly  sweet— 
sometimes  runs  to  waste,  forming  what 
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is  called  honey-dew.  But  nature  is 
no  spendthrift ;  and  it  you  will  keep 
an  open  eye  for  these  tiny  creatures, 
you  will  soon  see  how  this  product  is 
utilized.  An  ant  crawls  up  the  plant, 
and  on  coming  to  an  aphis  gently  ca- 
resses it  with  his  antennae.  By  and 
by  a  crystal  globule  of  honey-dew  ap- 
pears on  the  tips  of  the  tubes,  and  the 
ant  stoops  and  drinks  it.  He  may 
then  pass  to  another  and  another,  re- 
peating the  operation  till  he  is  quite 
satisfied.  Some  ants  store  away  and 
protect  the  eggs  of  plant-lice,  and 
when  they  hatch  build  sheds  for  them 
— cow-sheds,  you  understand. 

Where  are  all  the  Insects  ?— 
Constituting  more  than  half  of  the  an- 
imal kingdom,  and  in  summer  throng- 
ing earth  and  air  with  quick  legs  and 
pretty  wings,  with  drum  and  buzz  and 
stridulation,  the  insects  seem  now 
all  to  have  been  exterminated  as  in 
the  closing  catastrophe  of  some  geo- 
logical age.  The  truth  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  which  enliv- 
ened the  summer  are  dead,  cut  off  in 
some  cases  by  failure  of  food  or  the 
chill  of  the  ice-king,  in  most  cases, 
however,  having  reached  the  natural 
limit  of  life.  But  not  all  are  dead. 
Some  pass  the  winter  as  the  bear  and 
bat  in  a  torpid  state,  lodging  in  some 
warm  cranny  or  deep  burrow  in  the 
ground.  Even  in  January  on  mild 
days  they  venture  out  for  a  whiff  of 
fresh  air  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine. 
These,  if  they  succeed  in  getting 
through  the  winter,  lay  in  the  spring 
the  eggs  of  a  numerous  summer  prog- 
eny. The  house-fly  and  the  wasp  are 
familiar  examples.  Some  seem  to  pre- 
fer the  winter,  as  the  little  snow-flea, 
which  abounds  on  the  snow  during  a 
mild  spell.    Those  which  died  in  the  ' 


summer  and  autumn  were  careful  to 
provide  against  the  perishing  of  their 
name  and  race  from  insect  history. 
Of  these  some  deposited  eggs  in  se- 
cure places  and  warm  sacks  to  hatch 
out  in  spring  ;  others  shortly  before 
death  deposited  eggs  which  in  a  few 
days  hatched.  The  larvae,  or  infants, 
fed  voraciously  on  their  appropriate 
food,  and  in  due  time  to  escape  the 
winter  winds  dug  into  the  ground  or 
spun  silken  cocoons  from  which,  when 
the  warm  air  gives  notice  of  summer's 
approach,  they  will  emerge  as  perfect 
insects.  And  once  again  "  the  beetle's 
droning  flight  ",  the  house-fly's  inter- 
esting impudence,  the  mosquito's  ser- 
enade, and 

' '  Fairy  bands 
Sailing,  mid  the  golden  air, 
In  skiffs  of  yielding  gossamer". 

will  remind  us  that  life  treads  close 
upon  the  heels  of  death. 

Eclipses  in  1885.— There  will  be 
two  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  two  of  the 
moon  in  the  year  1885.  The  first — 
an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun — will  oc- 
cur March  16th.  It  will  be  annular 
to  observers  along  a  line  from  Fort 
Bidwell,  Cal.,  northeast  to  Hudson 
Bay  and  Greenland,  but  over  North 
America  in  general  it  will  be  visible 
as  a  partial  eclipse.  It  will  begin  for 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  standard  time  oh.  om. 
A.,  and  end  2h.  31m.  A.  On  March 
30th  will  occur  a  partial  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  invisible  in  North  America,  but 
visible  in  Asia,  Australia,  eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Africa,  and  in  the  western 
Pacific.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  will 
take  place  Sept.  8th — not  visible  in 
North  America,  but  visible  in  the 
South  Pacific.  A  partial  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  Sept.  24th,  will  be  visible  in 
North  and  South  America. 


EDITORIAL— In  and  About  the  College. 
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— The  spring  term  will  begin  on 
Thursday,  January  15th.  We  are  ex- 
pecting a  number  of  new  students. 

— President  Taylor  returned 
Saturday,  December  21st,  from  his 
northern  trip. 

—Prof.  Many,  of  Berlin,  delivered 
a  lecture  here  a  few  days  since  on  glass, 
with  practical  illustrations. 

—Dr.  A.  R.  Vann,  of  Forestville, 
and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Brooks,  of  Wake  For- 
est, were  married  December  30th,  Rev. 
R.  T.  Vann  officiating. 

— Dr.  W.  G.  Simmons  and  family 
spent  their  Christmas  holidays  at 
Louisburg,  visiting  relatives  and 
friends,  but  returned  as  soon  as  the 
holidays  were  passed. 

— THE  Senior-speaking  was  post- 
poned from  the  regular  time  till 
Wednesday  night  before  Christmas. 
This  made  the  Senior-speaking  and 
Xmas  holidays  all  come  in  succession 
and  gave  the  students  more  time  for 
their  anticipated  pleasures. 

— The  gymnasium  of  which  much 
has  been  said  and  for  which  many  of 
the  students  have  often  anxiously 
looked,  is  now  at  the  depot  and  will 
soon  occupy  its  position  in  the  old 
chapel  in  the  Old  Building. 

—CHRISTMAS  holidays,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  December  25th  and  26th, 
made  the  hearts  of  several  students 
happy,  and  especially  those  who  vis- 
ited their  homes  and  friends.  But  as 
every  sweet  must  have  its  bitter,  so  this 
'one  will  about  examination  time. 
6 


—Mr.  T.  J.  Simmons  made  a  short 
visit  during  his  holidays  with  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  at  Wake  Forest.  He 
will  give  us  regular  contributions  for 
The  Student  concerning  his  summer 
travel  in  Europe. 

—Rev.  R.  T.  Vann,  the  pastor  of 
the  Wake  Forest  Church,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  handsome  crayon  por- 
trait of  himself,  by  Mrs.  P.  W.  John- 
son, and  framed  by  the  two  Literary 
Societies.  It  was  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor  in  the  chapel  Thursday 
night  at  the  close  of  the  Cantata. 

— On  Thursday  night,  December 
25th,  perhaps  the  most  delightful  en- 
tertainment that  has  been  given  here 
in  a  number  of  years  was  given  in  the 
chapel.  All  were  invited  and  many 
were  present  to  witness  the  scene.  A 
Christmas  Cantata  was  presented,  be- 
ing conducted  by  Mrs.  P.  W.  Johnson. 
The  order  of  this  entertainment  was 
as  follows  :  First  came  the  reapers, 
lads  and  maidens,  in  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate costumes,  all  singing  the 
merry  song  of  autumn.  Then  come 
Jack  Frost  arrayed  in  a  fantastic  garb 
of  white,  boasting  of  his  exploits  cut- 
ting his  pranks  and  singing  quaint 
songs.  Then  Queen  Winter  crowned 
and  robed  sat  upon  the  throne,  beau- 
tiful and  graceful.  Calling  up  her  sub- 
jects, she  demanded  reports  from  each  ; 
the  winds,  represented  by  the  beauti- 
fully dressed  maidens,  reported  that 
they  had  traversed  all  sections  of  the 
globe  and  done  many  wonders.  Then 
the  Storm  King  clothed  with  royalty 
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came  in  and  told  of  his  exploits  and 
powers.  The  scene  changed  and  a 
merry  crowd  of  Sunday-school  schol- 
ars entered.  They  recited  some  pieces 
and  sang  some  songs,  then  the  Storm 
King,  to  divert  them,  sang  a  song, 
Jack  Frost,  of  course,  performing  his 
antics  all  the  time.  Then  came  forth 
an  infirm  creature  representing  Long 
Ago.  His  voice  was  weak,  though  he 
told  with  stirring  pathos  what  he  had 
witnessed,  that  he  heard  the  songs  of 
the  angels  and  the  telling  of  the  story 
of  Bethlehem.  He  then  announced 
the  shepherds,  who  sang  of  the  ap" 
pearance  of  the  angels  when  Christ 
was  born.  The  scenes  closed  by  the 
coming  of  St.  Nicholas  and  his  distri- 
bution of  presents  among  the  children. 

Senior-speaking. — The  second 
Senior-speaking  came  off  Wednesday 
evening,  December  24th,  having  been 
deferred  one  week.  Those  who  have 
ever  been  ready  to  encourage  the 
speakers,  were  present  to  cheer,  not  to 
criticise. 

President  Taylor  introduced  as  the 
first  speaker,  Mr.  E.  F.  Eddins,  Wake 
Forest.  Subject:  "The  True  Man." 
Mr.  Eddins  says:  True  men  are  dis- 
covered when  trials  come.  In  history 
the  little  acts  of  men  tell  their  char- 
acters. We  admire  the  heroic  general, 
but  we  love  the  spirit  of  the  private 
shown  in  binding  up  the  wounds 
of  an  enemy.  All  men  can  be  great 
and  true  in  their  respective  spheres. 
To  be  a  man  means  more  than  being 
a  walking  encyclopaedia.  Not  wealth 
or  position  makes  the  true  man,  but 
noble  principles.  The  true  man's  ob- 
ject is  to  benefit  humanity.  He  is  a 
power,  he  is  a  guide.    True  men  are 


the  propelling  power  that  has  raised 
nations.  Nothing  is  comparable  to 
the  true  man.  He  becomes  sublime 
in  little  things. 

Mr.  H.  B.Conrad,  Lewisville,  N.  C, 
spoke  to  us  about  "  LetterCorrespond- 
ence."  Among  correspondents  two 
classes  are  known,  namely,  the  good 
and  the  bad  correspondent.  Ignorance 
is  the  natural  cause  of  bad  letters. 
Such  letters  have  caused  many  heart- 
aches. A  good  correspondent  replies 
promptly.  He  answers  all  questions. 
He  doesn't  write  his  letters  like  con- 
tributions for  publication.  He  will 
let  theology  alone.  He  never  worries 
you  with  gossip.  In  his  writing  he 
will  speak  of  something  besides  self. 
To  be  a  model  correspondent,  you 
must  be  a  model  friend.  Letter  writ- 
ing needs  a  brilliancy  which  the  lady 
alone  has  power  to  give.  The  purest 
literature  is  seen  in  ladies'  letters.  In 
a  letter  one  can  open  his  heart,  know- 
ing that  only  his  friend  will  see  its 
contents.  Individuality  and  person- 
ality make  letters  dangerous.  Letters 
are  either  on  business  or  love.  "  Wo- 
man's letters  always  contain  an  un- 
known quantity." 

The  third  speaker  was  Mr.  J.  B. 
Harrell,  Winton,  N.  C.  Subject: 
"  Hope."  He  says:  None  are  wholly 
without  hope.  Prisoners  dream  of 
liberty.  Sufferers  hope  for  restoration. 
The  wanderer  cherishes  this  as  his 
companion.  Hope  never  dies,  never 
becomes  stale,  but  shines  in  all  our 
actions  Why  hope  for  what  is  use- 
less? The  Ancients  delighted  in  pleas- 
ures, in  gratifying  passions.  They 
strove  for  a  leafy  crown.  To-day  we 
hope  for  things  higher,  nobler,  grander. 
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Such  hope  is  never  lost.  Yet  men  are 
seen  standing,  gasping,  trembling  on 
the  day  of  election,  hoping  to  gain 
the  coveted  place  through  their 
shameless  duplicity.  Hope  pictures 
scenes  which  are  feasts  for  the  soul. 
Hope  accompanies  the  school-boy, 
without  money,  friendless,  through  the 
.crises  of  his  life.  Hope  stimulates, 
encourages.  This  makes  the  war-cry, 
the  booming  cannon,  ring  with 
melody.  Hope  goes  with  us  through 
all  life. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hendren,  Alexander 
county,  N.  C,  gives  us  a  speech  on 
"Trifles  Tell." 

Circumstances  make  men  what  they 
never  thought  of  being.  There  is  a 
crisis  in  every  man's  life,  and  its  weal 
or  woe  is  decided  by  a  trifle.  Impor- 
tant results  are  not  always  caused  by 
great  things.  Trifles  determine  a  na- 
tion's character.  One  word,  one  ac- 
tion, has  arrayed  nations  in  war.  There 
are  critical  moments  worth  more  than 
years  to  men.  Voltaire  committed  to 
memory  a  poem,  when  five  years  old, 
which  shaped  his  whole  life.  Biogra- 
phy shows  the  effect  of  trifles  on  men's 
characters.  No  drunken  sot  ever 
thought  he  would  be  such.  The  great 
fire  of  Chicago  destroyed  homes* 
property,  lives.  This  conflagration 
was  started  by  the  flame  of  a  lantern. 
Trifles  make  friends,  trifles  create  ene- 
mies. Trifles  effect  lasting  results ; 
they  decide  destinies. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Hunter,  Apex,  N.  C.  Sub- 
ject: "All  is  not  Gold  that  Glitters." 
The  reading  of  daring  deed  makes  us 
forget  ourselves,  and  we  are  trans- 
ported to  the  scene  of  action.  But  on 
investigation,  we  find  that  the  glowing 


description  is  not  altogether  true. 
Alexander  once  shone,  but  he  at  last 
filled  a  drunkard's  grave.  Caesar  did 
much  good  for  Rome,  but  when  the 
curtain  is  drawn  aside  we  behold  only 
Caesar's  corpse.  Napoleon  dazzled 
the  wTorld  with  his  brilliancy.  He 
passed  away,  a  lonely  exile,  on  St. 
Helena.  We  feel  proud  of  our 
country,  she  is  prosperous,  the  star  of 
the  world  ;  but  probe  her  heart,  you 
find  corruption.  Roman  Catholicism 
is  gradually  gaining  footing.  Polyg- 
amy is  defiling  the  fountains  of  vir- 
tue. Millionaires  are  trembling  for 
fear  of  the  burglar.  There  is  many  a 
beautiful  maiden's  face,  which  if 
touched  will  paint  your  finger.  The 
world  is  quivering  under  the  mighty 
throes  of  evil  masked  in  beauty. 

The  sixth  speaker  was  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hendren,  Alexander  county.  Subject  : 
"  The  Present  Age."  We  are  lost, 
says  he,  attempting  to  contemplate 
time.  Imagination  takes  us  to  the 
time  when  the  earth  was  without 
"  form  and  void,"  when  the  heavens 
will  be  "  rolled  together  as  a  scroll." 
The  old  look  back,  the  youth  looks 
forward,  the  child  looks  everywhere 
and  sees  nothing.  Every  age  has  es- 
sentially different  features.  Litera- 
ture adorns  one,  barbarism  another. 
The  present  surpasses  all.  It  is  the 
"  Age  of  Progress,"  and  can  never  re- 
cede to  the  sixteenth  century.  Pro- 
gress is  noted.  One  hundred  years 
ago  we  had  no  medical  college.  Pa- 
tients were  bled  for  almost  all  diseases. 
Our  forefathers  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  a  steam-engine.  With  all  of  our 
advancement,  we  have  failings.  This 
is  peculiarly  a  fast  age  of  sentimen- 
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tality.  The  present  age  demand  men, 
men  of  thought,  energy,  and  common- 
sense.  There  are  numerous  channels 
for  thought.  There  is  much  room  up 
stairs.  Resources  are  great,  yet  wofully 
neglected.  Education  needs  more  in- 
terest, a  better  system.  Our  future 
is  bright. 

The  last  speaker,  Mr.  J.  A.  Beam, 
Cleveland  county,  N.  C,  gives  us  some 
"  Thoughts  on  Beauty." 

Beauty  may  be  ascribed  to  many 
objects.  All  creation  is  beautiful,  be- 
cause adapted  to  some  end.  Nature 
acts  in  harmony.  There  are  three  di- 
visions of  beauty,  namely,  Natural, 
Artificial,  Intellectual,  Moral.  He 
speaks  on  the  various  objects  of  na- 
ture. 


Beauty  of  Art  is  inferior  to  that 
of  Nature.  Art  is  a  teacher.  Mind 
is  wonderful.  An  idiot's  face  shows 
no  sparks  of  joy  or  brilliancy.  Mind's 
work  is  grand. 

Moral  beauty  surpasses  all.  Right, 
truth,  justice,  purity,  are  beautiful. 

Every  man  has  a  delivery  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  those  who  hear  and 
see  understand  the  meaning  manners 
express,  better  than  the  reader  can 
through  a  description.  If  any  want 
to  know  our  youthful  orators,  let  them 
come  and  hear. 

We  then  repaired  to  the  Literary 
Halls,  and  spent  a  few  hours  very 
pleasantly.  It  was  dreary  without, 
but  cheerful  within. 

J.  L.  W. 
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'54.  Mr.  J.  H.  Mills  of  Orphan  Asy- 
lum fame  is  now  teaching  a  good 
school  at  Thomasville.  He  implies 
his  willingness  to  undertake  the  care 
of  the  orphans  again,  in  another  ca- 
pacity, however,  that  of  the  contem- 
plated Baptist  Orphanage. 

— '56.  A  successful  and  enterprising 
merchant  at  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  is 
Mr.  F.  M.  Purefoy.  His  business  is 
good  and  his  reputation  unimpeached. 

—•'68.  The  young  ladies  of  C.  B.  F. 
Institute  still  have  Mr.  J.  B.  Brewer 
to  rule  over  them.  That  he  makes  a 
good  President  is  attested  by  the  un- 
usual success  with  which  the  good  old 
Institution  is  meeting.  He  is  proving 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of  the  la- 
mented Dr.  McDowell. 


-—'68.  Raleigh  has  lost  Rev.  W.  R. 
Gwaltney,  but  Greensboro  is  the 
gainer  thereby.  He  goes  to  take 
charge  of  the  Baptist  church  at  that 
place.  Mr.  Gwaltney  was  at  College 
during  the  trying  times  of  the  late 
war,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  re- 
turned when  the  Institution  was  reor- 
ganized after  the  close  of  the  war. 

— '69.  After  a  term  of  eight  years 
as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Hon.  John  C.Scarborough  gives 
up  the  duties  of  that  office  to  his  suc- 
cessor, who  was  elected  last  Novem- 
ber. He  retires  from  a  position  which 
he  has  well  filled.  The  press  of  the 
State  gives  evidence  of  his  noble  labors 
while  serving  the  people  in  his  official 
capacity. 
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—'71.  Durham  still  has  the  service 
of  Rev.  C.  Durham.  He  declined  the 
call  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in 
Raleigh,  and  therefore  remains  in  his 
old  field.  He  has  few  superiors  in  the 
ministry  in  this  State. 

— '74.  We  learn  through  The  Re- 
corder that  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon  has  been 
suffering  some  time  from  sickness. 
His  field  of  labor  is  Baltimore,  but  our 
Northern  brethren  have  been 'endeav- 
oring to  get  him  to  move  further 
north.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
jotting  down  our  earnest  protest 
against  North  Carolina's  talented  sons 
leaving  the  State.  Mr.  Dixon  had 
better  come  back  to  North  Carolina 
than  to  go  further  away  from  her. 

— '76.  Rev.  Thomas  Carrick  still 

supplies  good  sermons  to  the  people 

of  Greenville,  N.  C.    We  hope  Mr. 

Carrick  has  not  forgotten  his  Alma 

Mater,  but  will  come  to  see  us  some- 
times. He  is  ready  of  speech  and  a 
capital  talker. 

—'80.  Mr.  W.  B.  Waff  is>iding  his 
brother,  Mr.  T.  E.  Waff,  who  was  also 
a  student  of  this  College,  in  teaching 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  at  Rey- 
noldson  Male  Institute,  Gates  county. 
We  learn  that  he  has  recently  decided 
to  enter  the  ministry. 


—'81.  Rev.  Ed.  M.  Poteat  is  libra- 
rian at  the  Theological  Seminary.  He 
takes  a  full  course  there  this  year. 
After  that  he  can  get  married,  settle 
down  to  his  labors,  and  do  some  good 
systematic  preaching.  He  is  pastor 
of  some  churches  near  Louisville  now 
in  connection  with  his  studies  at  the 
Seminary. 

—'83.  Mr.  W.  R.  Walters  is  putting 
chemistry  to  practice  in  Granville 
county.  He  is  pursuing  the  honora- 
ble profession  of  farming. 

— Rev.  J.  B.  BOONE  did  not  gradu- 
ate, but  he  spent  some  years  at  this  Col- 
lege. Judson  College,  N.  C,  has  him 
for  its  President.  He  is  a  great  friend 
of  education  and  takes  an  especial  in- 
terest in  the  bringing  up  of  the  youth 
of  the  State.  Western  North  Carolina 
is  reaping  the  benefits  of  his  ardent 
labors  for  education. 

— C.  M.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Louisburg, 
N.  C.,  who  was  a  student  at  this  Insti- 
tution for  several  years,  still  enjoys 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  in  the  Old  North  State.  The 
political  field  resounded  with  his  elo- 
quence during  the  last  campaign.  He 
is  popular,  polished,  and  a  graceful 
speaker. 
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GEOLOGY,  THE  EARTH'S  HISTORY. 


What  Political  history  is  to  the 
nations  and  peoples  since  the  days  of 
Adam,  Geology  is  to  the  earth  since 
the  first  permanent  land.  As  the  first 
pages  of  the  former  are  broken 
and  disconnected,  so  are  the  records 
of  the  dawn  of  life  few,  and  their 
chapters  interrupted.  And,  as  the 
sable  outline  of  Mythology  presents 
many  jagged  points  to  obscure  the 
early  dawn  of  History,  so  Chaos  and 
Order,  in  the  earth's  formation,  leave 
but  dim  traces  to  mark  their  separa- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  the  conflicting 
theories  advanced  by  scientists  to  ac. 
count  for  the  earth's  formation,  they 
recognize  the  existence  of  certain 
ijxed  laws,  eternal  and  universal. 

So  Geology  and  History  agree  as 
touching  the  cardinal  principle;  and 
not  only  so,  but  they  recognize  the 
same  laws  as  controlling  the  destinies 
they  have  recorded,  and  challenge  the 
universe  to  present  another  world  or 


system  of  worlds,  however  widely  dif- 
ferent in  nature  or  appearance  from 
ours,  from  each  other,  or  from  any 
other,  governed  by  different  laws. 
Thus  their  testimony  confirms  and 
strengthens  each  other.  Thus  man 
is  led  to  see  in  the  laws  of  force  and 
matter,  of  mind  and  body,  those 
which  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
guide  the  Omnipotent  in  willing  and 
creating. 

But  not  only  are  these  similar- 
ities perceptible,  but  there  are  oth- 
ers. History  can  naturally  be  divided 
into  books  and  chapters.  The  divisions 
may  not  always  be  determined  absolute- 
ly ;  but  relatively  no  one  classification 
would  seriously  conflict  witu  another. 
So  we  may  suppose,  in  the  order  of 
their  rise  and  fall,  the  successive  his- 
tories of  nations  and  peoples  to  be 
grouped  into  books.  Each  book 
is  divided  into  as  many  chapters  as 
there  are  separate  periods  in  the  rise 
culmination,  and  fall  of  each  people. 
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So  in  the  earth's  history  we  see  in 
the  lapse  of  eons,  or  millions  of 
years,  marked  interruptions  of  a  con- 
tinued history  which  we  may  well  des- 
ignate as  books  or  periods.  In  each 
period  we  follow  the  trend  of  the 
characteristic  forms  of  life  in  their 
rise,  culmination,  and  fall,  and  readily 
find  a  natural  division  into  chapters. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  these 
two  volumes  present  points  of  simi- 
larity. Political  history  treats  of  man 
as  an  element  of  society.  Geological 
history  treats  of  him  as  an  element  of 
creation.  Political  history  records 
the  growth  and  formation  of  society 
as  it  serves  the  welfare  of  man,  and 
as  a  means  to  his  happiness  and  intel- 
lectual progress.  Geological  history, 
the  growth  and  formation  of  the 
earth,  and  its  progressive  growth  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  as  they  serve 
the  ends  of  his  happiness  and  his  bod- 
ily well-being. 

But  the  periods  of  time  embraced 
by  these  two  volumes,  and  by  the 
divisions,  are  vastly  different ;  the 
Political  history  of  man  embraces,  at 
most,  only  a  few  thousand  years  ;  the 
history  of  the  earth,  millions  of 
years. 

Time  will  not  allow  any  theory 
advanced  as  to  its  formation.  But 
we  may  assume  that  the  earth  was 
once  in  a  fluid  condition  because  of 
heat ;  and  then  the  light  of  Geology 
may  break  in  upon  us.  For  with  the 
gradual  cooling  of  the  fluid  mass  and 
the  hot  gases,  land  and  water  might 
be  formed,  a  process  we  may  suppose 
going  on  in  its  later  stages  at  the 
present  day.  But  in  that  case  the 
earth's  crust  has  become  thick  enough 


to  hide  all  sensible  evidence,  to  any 
great  degree,  of  the  internal  heat  of 
the  earth  at  many  points  on  the  sur- 
face. But  if  you  choose,  you  may 
perhaps  still  look  upon  the  volcanoes 
as  vents  for  the  molten  mass  at  work 
in  the  centre;  and  the  heat  which  we 
perceive  more  and  more,  the  deeper 
we  proceed  in  mining,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  centre. 
But  it  is  not  our  object  to  discuss 
this.  Granted  that  it  is  so,  and  that 
it  originated  from  a  wholly  liquid 
condition,  and  Geology  may  perhaps 
explain  many  facts  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory which  would  otherwise  be  in- 
volved in  mystery.. 

The  earth  has  cooled,  say,  to  a  very 
thin  crust  in  places.  Then  we  come 
to  the  period  just  preceding  the  dawn 
of  Geological  history. 

So  we  see  in  the  creation,  "  a  thou- 
sand years  are,  in  His  sight,  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand 
years." 

The  sources  of  information  to  stu- 
dents in  these  two  great  branches  of 
study  are  quite  different.  The  testi- 
mony of  men  who  lived  and  wrote  of 
things  happening  about  them  serve 
the  historian ;  while  the  relics  of  past 
ages,  enclosed  in  the  rocks,  serve  the 
Geologist.  These  relics  we  term 
"  fossils."  The  name  comes  from  the 
Latin  " fossus" — "dug  up."  These 
fossils  may  consist  of  the  bones  or 
teeth  of  vertebrate  animals,  shells  of 
mollusks  or  other  shell-fish,  or  the 
skeletons  of  coral  zoophytes,  or  the 
wood,  bark,  or  leaves  of  plants.  They 
may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  bones  of 
animals,  or  shells  of  fish,  the  remains 
themselves,  imbedded  in  the  rock  and 
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carefully  preserved;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  tracks  of  animals  and  birds, 
or  of  the  imprints  of  leaves,  twigs, 
and  bark  of  trees,  preserved  merely  as 
such — the  material  having  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  traces  preserved  by 
a  filling-in  of  sand  and  mud,  which, 
on  hardening,  became  rock.  Excava- 
tions now  disclose  the  perfect  shape 
and  suggest  many  characteristics  of 
the  animal  or  plant,  giving  us,  we 
see,  a  means  of  studying  the  animal 
or  plant  life  during  each  successive 
period  of  the  earth's  history  when 
these  rocks  were  deposited  as  sedi- 
ment, covering  any  remains  in  beds 
of  rivers,  or  at  the  mouths  or  estua- 
ries of  rivers,  or  along  the  sea-shores. 

Then,  too,  from  the  nature  of  an- 
imal and  vegetable  life,  and  from  the 
structure  of  the  rocks  in  which  they 
are  found,  we  learn  something  of  the 
climate  of  the  earth*  during  that  pe- 
riod ;  and  the  relative  conditions  of 
land  and  sea ;  the  nature  of  their 
waters;  condition  of  the  land;  the 
nature  of  its  rivers  and  streams. 

The  events  which  separate  and 
close  the  books  and  chapters  in  each 
of  these  great  volumes,  are  different. 
The  fall  of  nations  we  suppose 
may  close  a  book  ;  and  yet  "  through 
the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs,"  and  although  some  transi- 
tions may  seem  rather  abrupt, 
still  the  string  of  connection  is  not 
wholly  severed. 

So  a  general  upheaval  from  inter- 
nal agencies  of  heat  may  cause  a 
break  in  the  gradual  process  of  rock- 
making  which  had  been  going  on 
through  the  preceding  periods,  and 
thus  bring  them  to  a  close;  for  with 


the  subsequent  subsidence  of  the 
warring  elements,  must  come  a 
change  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
as  well  as  climate.  And  as  the  earth 
was  from  its  beginning  in  the  state  of 
a  molten  liquid,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  process  of  continually 
cooling  that  the  land  and  water  were 
formed,  and  so  became  inhabitable; 
so  we  must  see  that  any  succeeding 
age,  separated  as  it  was  by  millions 
of  years  from  the  preceding,  must 
have  materially  changed  in  climate. 
And  climate  we  know  exerts  a  most 
important  influence  on  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  So  that  with 
time  came  the  changes,  successively 
modified  by  changes  in  relative 
amount  of  land  and  water.  Im- 
portant changes  were  effected  by  these 
great  upheavals,  destroying  nearly  all 
life,  and  leaving  only  such  species  as 
were  best  fitted  to  survive  and  char- 
acterize animal  and  vegetable  life 
which  should  follow.  Then  we  read- 
ily see,  if  such  marked  events  close 
each  book  in  this  volume,  even  though 
some  few  types  of  life  are  supposed 
to  survive  them,  still  there  must  nec- 
essarily be  made  in  the  course  of 
time  great  gaps  where  the  rocks  lose 
their  fossils,  and  some  of  the  pages 
legible  become  blurred  and  involved 
in  doubt,  and  many  others  are  alto- 
gether illegible.  So  much  so,  that 
many  have  supposed  that  each  period 
of  the  earth's  history  thus  separated, 
must  have  had  a  new  creation.  But 
this  is  not  probable,  since  we  can 
trace  in  the  life  of  all  ages  a  relation- 
ship so  close,  so  thoroughly  progress- 
ive, so  eminently  adapted  in  nature 
to  the  particular  times  in  which  they 
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lived,  that  we  are  forced  to  believe 
the  theory  of  continuity  (in  the  main) 
in  both  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
But  this  is  not  strange,  for  the  other 
great  volume  has  many  gaps,  long 
periods  when  the  world  seems  to  have 
been  slumbering,  and  of  which  no 
record  is  afforded  us. 

Historical  Geology  includes  four 
books : 

I  Archaen  Era,  when  there  was  as  yet 
no  animal  life,  or  at  most  the  lowest. 

II.  Palaezoic,  or  Era  of  the  lower 
orders  of  animal  life,  and  fishes  and 
amphibians. 

III.  Mesozoic,  or  Age  of  Reptiles. 

IV.  Cenozoic,  or  Age  of  Animals 
and  Man. 

The  Archcen  Era  must  have  em- 
braced an  inconceivably  long  time, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  earth's 
creation  until  the  time  when  traces  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  became  vis- 
ible. This  is  truly  a  period  enveloped 
in  darkness,  and  on  which  no  light 
can  ever  be  expected.  A  time  when 
land  and  water  were  unknown,  or  else 
when  a  very  thin  crust  of  the  earth 
was  continually  being  destroyed  by 
internal  forces.  "  A  boiling,  seething 
mass,  glowing  like  the  sun — perhaps 
a  sun  of  very  small  magnitude.  A 
mass  continually  subjected  to  great 
internal  throes,  when  streams  of 
escaping  incandescent  gas  shot  inter- 
mittently upward.  Enveloped  with  a 
flaming  atmosphere  of  incandescent 
vapors,  it  presented  as  complex  a 
study  as  the  sun  at  the  present  day." 
As  the  ages  rolled  by  and  the  cool- 
ing went  on,  this  state  of  things  grad- 
ually changed  until  a  temperature  of 
950  C.  was  reached,  when   in  these 


geyser-like  waters  certain  Algae  may 
have  lived.  Then  was  the  time  when 
crystalline  rocks  were  being  formed 
on  a  grand  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the 
the  sea.  Indeed  we  must  suppose 
that  very  little  land  had  been  raised 
above  the  sea-level.  This,  then,  is  the 
time  of  extensive  Regional  Metamor- 
phism,  when  the  frame-work  of  the 
globe  was  being  constructed.  The 
principal  land  mass  in  North  America 
in  Archaen  times  was  V-shaped,  with 
its  apex  about  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
the  right  arm  extending  up  into 
Labrador,  widening  as  it  went  north- 
ward, and  the  left  arm,  commencing 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, extending  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Another  eastern  line  ran  parallel  with 
what  is  now  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  is  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  ; 
another  central  line  along  the  ridge 
of  the  Rocky  Mts.  From  this  skele- 
ton has  grown  the  continent  during 
succeeding  ages,  by  the  working  over 
and  over  of  parts  of  Archaen  rocks, 
and  by  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
land  above  sea-level.  No  life  existed 
in  this  Era  except  a  few  of  the  lowest 
types,  as  Rhizopods  and  Algae.  Now 
came  marked  evidences  of  a  great 
disturbance  in  these  rocks  by  an 
upheaval  which  elevated  very  consid- 
erably the  land,  and  from  this  we 
date  a  new  Era  in  Geological  history. 
This  resulted  in  great  foldings  and 
distortions  in  these  strata,  so  that 
rocks  of  the  next  age  were  laid  down 
unconformably  upon  them.  As  to  the 
cause  of  these  disturbances,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  unequal 
contractions  of  the  earth's  surface  in 
the  process  of  cooling. 
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During  the  Palaeozoic  Era  the 
changes  in  animal  and  vegetable  life 
were  continuous  and  progressive,  as 
were  the  changes  of  climate,  sea-level, 
and  rock  formation.  The  oscillations  in 
the  world's  history  resembled  both  of 
the  earth's  surface,  in  that  they  each 
steadily  progress  through  the  ages  to 
their  destined  ends,  affected  only 
temporarily  by  local  causes.  The 
simplest  and  lowest  species  of  organ- 
isms, seen  in  the  Fucoids  and  Algae,  of 
the  beginning  of  the  first  period  of 
the  Palaeozoic  Era,  became  towards 
the  close  of  the  Era,  in  the  Car- 
boniferous and  Permian  periods,  more 
advanced  in  order,  into  many  land 
and  marsh  plants,  indicative  of  a  trop- 
ical climate  and  exceedingly  moist  at- 
mosphere. The  climate  then  was 
inter-tropical.  The  atmosphere  was 
very  dense,  hot,  and  heavily  charged 
with  carbon  dioxide  gas.  The  vegeta- 
tion was  rank  and  luxurious;  the 
terrestrial  animals,  amphibious.  As 
the  animals  of  the  present  day  could 
not  have  lived  in  such  an  atmosphere 
as  that,  they  must  have  been  of  much 
lower  order  than  such  representatives 
of  their  species  as  may  now  be  living. 

Through  this  period  most  of  the 
great  coal  beds  were  being  laid. 
Probably  in  the  marshes  where  they 
grew,  the  plants  were  falling  and 
forming  great  peat  beds.  This  pro- 
cess was  going  on,  too,  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale,  as  the  whole  surface, 
which  had  been  increasing  in  area  du- 
ring the  ages,  was  a  series  of  great 
salt  marshes.  On  these  beds  of  peat 
were  soon  after  deposited  layer  after 
layer  of  mud  and  other  sediment. 
These,  through  the  agency  of  heat 


and  accumulated  pressure  of  the 
thereafter  steadily  deposited  sedi- 
ments, became  through  the  ages  fol- 
lowing, our  coal  beds.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  periods  of  all 
Geological  history.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  there  were  also  being  formed 
then  our  many  coal-oil  products. 
Then,  too,  in  the  coal  measures  we 
have  the  greatest  abundance  of  fossils 
preserved,  rendering  the  study  of  the 
period  one  of  great  interest  and  profit. 

In  the  Glacial  epoch  of  the  Qua- 
ternary period,  we  find  that  a  very 
strange  condition  of  things  existed. 
Evidences  left  us  of  that  period  seem 
to  indicate  a  climate,  for  even  the 
temperate  zones,  which  must  have 
rivalled  that  of  our  present  frigid. 
This  seems,  at  first  sight,  all  the  more 
strange,  as  never  before  or  since 
have  we  had  anything  to  equal  or  ap- 
proach it,  so  far  as  any  evidence  has 
been  left  us.  Great  sheets  of  ice, 
formed  in  the  far  north,  came  creeping 
down,  glacier  like,  spreading  over 
great  areas  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  from 
Labrador  and  Canada,  westward  as 
far  as  Lake  Winnepeg,  and  as  far 
south  as  the  New  England  States  and 
Illinois  and  Ohio  ;  or  down  the  Rocky 
Mountains  as  far  as  latitude  350.  This 
vast  sheet  moved  toward  the  equator 
until  such  a  point  was  reached  that  it 
must  have  melted  faster  than  it  could 
be  supplied  from  its  source.  It  ground 
and  scoured  all  rocks  in  its  way,  cut- 
ting deep  fiords,  and  crushing  many 
formidable  barriers  and  surmounting 
others,  and  leaving  its  marks  for  ages 
to  come  in  countless  imprints  on  the 
rocks  transported  by  it.  Forests  were 
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swept  before  it  ;  many  mountains  were 
buried  by  its  drift.  Such  are  the  evi- 
dences left  us  that  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve the  sheet  must  have  been  in 
places  at  least  6,000  feet  thick. 

But  what  could  cause  such  intense 
cold  ?  Several  causes  co-operated  in 
producing  this  effect  :  I.  The  occur- 
rence of  winter  when  the  sun  was  in 
the  maximum  eccentricity  of  its  orbit. 
2.  The  cutting  off  of  the  warm  equa- 
torial currents  of  water  from  the 
north.  3.  Elevation  of  land  to  the 
north  4.  The  surface  of  the  land  be- 
ing covered  with  snow  prevented  the 
radiation  of  heat. 

These  united  causes  would  seem  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  even  such  an 


intense  period  of  cold  weather  as  then 
affected  the  .earth's  surface  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  This  period  was  fol- 
lowed by  great  floods  in  the  Cham- 
plain  and  Terrace  epochs,  with  effects 
great  and  extensive. 

But  we  are  reminded  that  space  fails 
us  to  describe  many  other  interesting 
periods  and  occurrences.  Still,  enough 
has  been  said  to  lead  us  to  infer  that 
the  evidences  left  us  of  the  great  agen- 
cies at  work  in  the  past,  are  sufficient 
to  portray  to  our  minds  a  great  deal 
of  their  character,  and  of  the  nature, 
too,  of  the  earth's  surface  on  which 
they  operated. 

L.  N.  Chappell. 
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AMONG  THE  DUTCH. 


Having  remained  in  London  only  a 
day  or  two  to  make  ready  for  our  Con- 
tinental tour,  with  the  intention  of 
seeing  Italy  as  soon  as  possible  and 
returning  before  we  should  be  in  much 
danger  from  the  fever,  we  find  our- 
selves at  Harwich  on  the  night  of 
June  20th — aboard  the  steamer  for 
Rotterdam.  This  is  a  lovely  night, 
just  cold  enough  to  make  one  draw 
his  overcoat  around  his  neck  and  walk 
the  deck  as  briskly  as  possible  to  keep 
from  shivering.  One  who  has  seen 
the  ocean  at  a  summer  resort  only  can 
hardly  imagine  how  many  wraps  are 
sometimes  needed  aboard  an  ocean 


I  steamer.    The  deck  is  more  attractive 
I  than  the  cabin,  for  a  lovelier  sea  I 
never  looked  upon.    The  waves,  as 
j  they  are  cut  by  the  steamer's  bow, 
give  the  appearance  of  stars  in  the 
ocean's  depths  running  and  leaping 
and  falling  against  each  other,  and 
then  becoming  one.    Now  and  then 
the  multitudinous  phosphori  emit  a 
light  like  liquid  fire,  which  looks  as  if 
!  the  Nereides,  becoming  chilled  in  the 
j  dark,  cold  waves,  had  made  a  fire  by 
I  which  to  warm  themselves. 
I      Being  aroused  from  my  slumbers  in 
j  the  morning  by  the  sighs  or  groans 
j  (what  shall  I  call  them?)  of  those  who 
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have  already  arisen,  and  who  elicit  my 
sympathy,  as  well  as  smiles,  because 
of  the  agony  in  which  they  appear  to 
be,  I  walk  out  on  deck  and  find  that 
we  are  already  in  Holland,  and  in  an 
hour's  time  we  reach  our  destination. 

Rotterdam  is  a  city  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is 
the  second  commercial  city  in  Hol- 
land. Three  thousand  shipssenter  the 
port  annually.  The  Boompjes,  the 
great  quay  at  which  we  land,  is  plant- 
ed with  trees,  and,  unlike  most  such 
places,  is  an  attractive  promenade. 
The  whole  city  is  cut  up  by  large  and 
deep  canals  which  connect  with  each 
other  by  means  of  drawbridges,  thus 
allowing  ships  of  heavy  tonnage  to 
discharge  their  cargoes  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city.  There  is  water 
enough  in  Rotterdam  to  make  a 
Venice  of  it,  yet  street  cars  take  the 
place  of  gondolas. 

"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness" 
is  a  proverb  that  must  have  originated 
in  Holland,  for  everywhere  scouring 
and  cleaning  seems  to  be  the  principal 
occupation.  With  skirts  tucked  up, 
and  in  their  wooden  shoes,  the  women, 
with  mops  and  buckets  of  water,  are 
continually  washing  the  pavement  in 
front  of  their  houses.  The  shoes  they 
wear  are  in  a  single  piece,  dug  out  of 
a  solid  block  of  wood,  with  no  fasten- 
ing of  string  or  leather.  By  the  shop 
doors  are  stacked  up  wooden  shoes 
in  such  quantities  that  it  seems  that 
shoe  manufacturing  may  rest  for  a 
while.  And  what  a  hideous  clatter 
the  boys  make,  when  in  their  play 
they  run  as  fast  as  they  can,  upon  the 
stone  pavement !  These  shoes  are 
warmer  and  drier  than  leather,  and 
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are  used  for  that  reason.  The  style 
which  prevailed  among  us  a  few  years 
ago  of  wearing  pointed,  turn-up  shoes 
must  have  originated  with  the  Dutch, 
for  this  is  the  style  of  their  canoe- 
shoes. 

One  of  the  best  places  for  observing 
Dutch  peculiarities  is  the  Groote 
Markt,  where  the  women  are  vending 
fruit  and  vegetables.  These  peasant 
women  don't  wear  rings  in  their 
noses,  but  the  amount  of  trumpery 
they  wear  on  their  heads,  whether  of 
brass, -or  silver,  or  other  metal  what- 
soever, amuses  the  ignorant  foreigner. 
Across  the  back  of  the  head  is  a  metal 
band  about  two  inches  wide,  which, 
bending  round  to  the  front,  terminates 
on  either  side  in  a  square  piece  of 
bright  metal  like  a  horse's  blinders; 
across  the  forehead  and  just  above  the 
eyes  is  a  gilt  band  ;  on  the  temples 
are  plaits  of  hair  in  circular  coils  ;  and 
surmounting  all  is  a  little,  old-fash- 
ioned straw  hat,  hind  part  before. 
Many  wear,  also,  on  each  side  of  the 
head  spiral  coils  of  brass  wire,  coming 
to  a  point  in  front,  but  whether  for 
ornament  or  defence  it  is  hard  to  say. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  do  is  to 
buy  some  fruit,  and  accordingly  I 
draw  forth  some  Dutch  money  just 
received  at  an  exchanger's  for  English 
gold,  and  offer  a  few  pieces  which  I 
see  are  cents,  but  the  great  number 
of  these  cents  I  have  to  pay  makes  me 
think  that  Dutch  fruit  is  quite  expen- 
sive ;  however,  I  soon  learn  the  value 
of  Holland  money.  A  florin,  or  guil- 
der, is  about  the  equivalent  of  forty 
cents  of  American  money,  and  is  di- 
vided into  a  hundred  cents.  We  can't 
understand  these  people  at  all  except 
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those  of  them  who  can  speak  either 
German,  French,  or  English.  The 
Dutch,  which  we  have  never  studied, 
is  wholly  different  from  the  German, 
and  we  get  along  with  difficulty  where 
"menspricht  Hollandsche  "  only. 

In  this  market  place  is  a  handsome 
monument  to  the  great  Erasmus  of 
Rotterdam,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
town  a  house  is  seen  with  this  inscrip- 
tion above  the  door :  Hcec  est  parva 
domus  magnus  qua  natus  Erasmus. 
Erasmus  was  born  in  1476,  but  spent 
only  the  years  of  his  childhood  in  his 
native  country.  He  was  never  in. 
sympathy  with  the  superstitions  of 
the  Church,  or  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  monks,  and  had  begun  a 
reformation  before  the  commencement 
of  the  one  instituted  by  Luther.  He 
did  much  to  undermine  the  system  of 
popery  and  expose  the  various  frauds 
perpetrated  by  avaricious  and  licen- 
tious priests  ;  yet  he  sought  the  im- 
provement of  Catholicism  and  not  its 
destruction,  and  so  he  was  at  last  driven 
to  enlist  among  the  defenders  of  the 
Romish  Church. 

Besides  the  part  he  took  in  the  ref- 
ormation of  learning  while  he  was  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, his  very  voluminous  writings 
contributed  more  largely  than  those 
of  any  other  man  in  throwing  discredit 
upon  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of 
the  old  school  system  of  philosophy. 
He  was  the  first  to  connect  literature 
with  common-sense  and  to  introduce 
solid  criticism  into  composition.  The 
difference  between  the  learning  of  to- 
day and  that  of  the  fifteenth  century 
we  owe  largely  to  him  and  to  his  hav- 
ing possessed  the  friendship  and  pat- 


ronage of  Henry  VIII.  and  other  men 
of  power  and  influence.  He  was  a 
great  public  benefactor ;  and  there- 
fore he  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  principal  glories  of  his  age  and 
country. 

The  Groote  Kerk,  which  contains  an  ' 
immense  organ  and  some  interesting 
monuments  to  DeWitt  and  others,  is 
by  no  means  as  grand  and  beautiful  as 
some  of  the  English  Cathedrals.  I  soon 
learn  to  pronounce  the  kerk :  ker-ic-kr. 

Having  observed  the  other  interest- 
ing things  in  the  city  we  take  the  lit- 
tle steamer  for  Delft,  preferring  this 
mode  of  travelling  to  the  railway,  so 
as  to  see  better  the  canal  system  ;  and 
for  this  we  are  repaid,  since  in  no 
other  way  can  one  obtain  as  clear  an 
idea  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
country  as  he  can  by  travelling  on  one 
of  these  slow  steamers.  Canals  inter- 
sect the  country  in  every  direction, 
and  serve  a  threefold  purpose :  as  high 
roads  for  purposes  of  traffic  ;  as  drains 
by  which  superfluous  water  is  removed 
from  the  land  ;  and  as  enclosures  tak- 
ing the  place  of  walls  and  fences. 
There  is  reason  in  the  Dutch  proverb, 
"  God  made  the  sea ;  we  made  the 
land,"  for  they  have  deprived  the  sea 
of  a  part  of  its  rightful  territory, 
thrusting  it  beyond  a  great  barrier 
which  they  have  made  to  defy  its  re- 
turn. And  the  water  that  falls  on 
their  country  in  the  form  of  rain,  they 
bring  together  into  the  numerous 
channels  they  have  made  for  it,  high 
above  the  surrounding  land,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  sea.  This  land,  or  sea 
bottom,  is  dry  and  fertile,  and  numer- 
ous flocks  of  fine  cattle  are  grazing 
on  it.    Of  course  it  would  be  marshy, 
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were  it  not  for  the  smaller  canals,  or 
ditches,  which  are  cut  through  the 
fields,  not  built  above  them,  and  are 
consequently  much  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Now  these  great 
ditches  would  overflow  during  the 
rainy  season,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
great  windmills,  which  pump  up  the 
water  from  the  lower  channels  into 
the  canals  which  are  on  a  level  with 
the  sea  and  have  communication  with 
it.  The  sea  at  high  tide  would  rush 
in  and  cause  the  canals  to  overflow 
and  inundate  the  land,  but  these  have 
large  gates  where  they  enter  the  sea 
through  the  great  dikes,  and  when  the 
tide  is  high  the  gates  are  shut  to  keep 
the  sea  out,  but  at  low  tide  the  gates 
are  opened  to  allow  the  canals  or 
rivers  to  discharge  themselves.  If 
these  dikes  should  give  way,  the  larger 
part  of  Holland  would  be  laid  under 
water,  and  so  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  made  as  strong  as  possible  and  kept 
in  good  condition.  For  this  purpose  six 
million  florins  are  annually  expended. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  novelty  of 
looking  down  from  a  steamer's  deck 
upon  the  surrounding  landscape,  and 
meditating  upon  the  persistence  of 
the  Dutchmen  in  fighting  water,  smok- 
ing, and  drinking  beer,  is  interrupted 
by  our  arrival  at  Delft,  a  pretty,  quiet 
town  of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  only  things  of  espe- 
cial interest  about  this  place  are  the 
-  handsome  Gothic  monument  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  assassinated 
here,  and  the  worn-out  reputation  of 
the  town  for  the  manufacture  of 
pottery. 

The  Hague,  the  capital  of  Holland, 


contains  many  broad  and  handsome 
streets,  lofty  and  substantial  houses, 
and  spacious  and  imposing  squares. 
Many  of  the  streets  also  contain 
canals  bordered  by  lime  trees.  In  the 
Mauritshuis  is  the  celebrated  picture 
gallery  containing  more  than  three 
hundred  pictures  from  the  great 
painters,  Rembrandt  and  Potter  being 
the  princes  of  the  collection,  though 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  and  other  famous 
artists  are  well  represented.  The  most 
celebrated  pictures  in  the  collection 
are  Rembrandt's  School  of  Anatomy, 
and  Paul  Potter's  Bull.  The  first  was 
painted  in  the  year  1632  for  the  col- 
lege of  surgeons  at  Amsterdam,  and 
was  bought  from  the  school  by  King 
William  I,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
present  century  for  thirty-two  thou- 
sand florins.  The  corpse  which  lies 
on  the  dissecting  table  so  faithfully 
presents  the  peculiar  hue  of  a  dead 
body  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  painted  from  nature,  yet  the 
attention  is  drawn  from  this  to  the 
face  of  the  principal  surgeon  who  is 
engaged  in  explaining  the  anatomy  of 
the  arm,  and  so  natural  is  the  expres- 
sion, and  so  intent  are  the  listeners 
upon  the  lecture,  that  one  almost  ex- 
pects to  hear  the  description  of  the 
sinew  that  he  is  dissecting.  Of  al- 
most equal  merit  and  celebrity  is  an- 
other painting  by  the  same  master, 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  represent- 
ing Simeon  kneeling  in  the  temple 
with  the  infant  Christ  in  his  arms; 
the  Madonna  and  Joseph  are  kneeling 
near,  while  the  high  priest  stands  with 
uplifted  arm  in  the  attitude  of  benedic- 
tion. 

Paul  Potter's  Bull  is  not  like  Black- 
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well's  great  Durham  bovine  prize- 
fighter whose  portrait  one  sees  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  just  the  com- 
mon little  insignificant  taurus  that  is 
turned  out  at  an  early  age  to  make  his 
living  by  eating  leaves.  This  picture 
was  for  a  long  time  in  the  Louvre  at 
Paris,  and  was  hardly  considered  to 
be  surpassed  by  the  masterpieces  of 
Raphael  and  Titian.  Before  it  was  re- 
stored by  the  French,  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment offered  sixty  thousand  florins 
for  it.  This  insignificant  animal  of 
the  genus  bos  looks  so  life-like  that 
one  almost  expects  to  see  him  demol- 
ish with  a  stroke  of  his  tail  the  imper- 
tinent fly  that  has  alighted  on  his 
back.  There  are  other  pictures  of 
less  renown,  but  of  scarcely  less  inter- 
est, which  I  wish  I  could  put  more 
time  upon.  In  the  Plein,  or  large 
open  square  east  of  the  Mauritshuis, 
the  place  erected  by  Prince  John  Mau- 
rice, of  Nassau,  about  1670,  is  the 
statue  of  William  the  Silent,  or  Wil- 
liam of  Nassau,  who  is  represented 
with  one  finger  slightly  raised,  in  allu- 
sion to  his  well  known  taciturnity.  On 
the  pedestal  are  inscribed  his  favorite 
motto,  Scevis  tranquillus  in  undis,  and 
the  dedication  by  *  the  grateful  people 
to  the  father  of  their  fatherland/ 
Prince  William  was  a  great  favorite  of 
Charles  V.,  of  Germany,  who  appointed 
him  governor,  or  stadtholder,  of  the 
provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Utrecht,  which  together  make  up  a 
large  part  of  what  is  now  the  kingdom 
of  Holland.  Under  the  great  em- 
peror's bigoted  son  and  successor, 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  began  that  mem- 
orable struggle  which  lasted  for 
eighty  years  and  resulted  in  the  ex- 


pulsion of  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  powerful  Dutch  Republic.  When 
Philip's  minion,  the  despicable  Duke 
of  Alva,  had  been  made  governor  of 
the  lower  provinces,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  retired  to  Dillenberg ;  but 
having  been  called  to  take  command 
of  the  armies  of  Zealand  and  Hol- 
land, he  defeated  the  Spanish  armies 
and  brought  about  the  famous  league 
of  the  North  Netherlands,  which  was 
made  at  Utrecht  in  1579,  anc*  known 
as  the  Utrecht  Union,  formed  for  de- 
fence against  the  Spanish  king.  The 
authority  of  the  king  in  condemning 
to  banishment  the  heroic  "prince  was 
bravely  defied  by  the  assembled  States 
General,  which  in  1581  formally  threw 
off  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1584,  Wil- 
liam fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
named  Belthazar  Gerhard,  who  has 
attained  infamous  notoriety  as  the 
murderer  of  the  founder  of  the  Re- 
public and  one  of  the  world's  patriots 
and  heroes. 

In  going  from  the  Hague  to  Am- 
sterdam, passing  through  the  towns  of 
Leyden  and  Haarlem,  there  is  again 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  sys- 
tem of  canals  with  fields  below  them 
dotted  with  windmills  and  alive  with 
herds  of  grazing  cattle.  To  the  south 
of  Haarlem  is  a  large  body  of  drained 
land,  known  as  the  Haarlemmer- 
meer-polder.  Polder  is  a  term  mean- 
ing a  lake,  the  bed  of  which  has  been 
reclaimed  by  drainage.  Not  only  a 
large  part  of  Holland,  as  I  have  else- 
where said,  but  also  of  Belgium,  has 
been  rendered  habitable  and  capable 
of   cultivation    by   this   means.  Of 
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course  it  would  be  impossible  to  drain 
a  lake  by  cutting  a  canal  to  the  sea  to 
let  the  water  out  for  not  only  would 
this  fail  to  drain  it,  but  the  sea  water 
would  run  in  as  fast  as  the  lake  water 
was  pumped  out.  They  go  to  work 
in  draining  a  lake  by  building  a  dike 
around  it,  so  that  no  water  may  run 
in,  and  then  by  engines  or  windmills 
the  water  is  pumped  up  into  the 
canal,  of  which  the  dike  forms  the 
embankment.  When  the  extent  of 
the  lake  has  become  so  small  that  it 
is  impossible  to  carry  the  water  from 
it  to  this  canal,  then  another  dike  is 
built  around  the  edge  and  the  water 
within  is  transferred  to  the  canal 
above,  and  this  may  be  repeated  so 
that  the  lake  at  last  becomes  dry. 
The  canals  are  all  connected  and  the 
water  is  pumped  up  from  one  to  the 
next  higher,  until  it  is  emptied  into  a 
river  or  canal  that  carries  it  to  the  sea. 
It  is  proposed  to  drain  the  Zuider  Zee 
(South  Sea),  or  great  bay  in  the  north 
of  Holland  in  this  way,  thus  adding 
nearly  a  thousand  square  miles  to  its 
territory,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the  acre. 

Amsterdam,  lying  at  the  influx  of 
the  Amstel  into  the  Y,  or  arm  of  the 
Zuider  Zee  which  forms  the  harbor, 
took  its  name  from  the  dam,  or  em- 
bankment, built  here  in  the  first  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  the   Lord  of 

Amstel,   who   had    a  castle  erected 

it ...  ■ 

among  the  few  fishing  huts  along  the 
beach.  This  embankment  was  where 
the  dam  or  large  public  square  now 
is,  around  which  the  handsome  palace, 
the  Nieuwe  Kerk,  and  the  exchange 
are  built. 

The  city  numbers  about  a  third 


of  a  million  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  commercial  cities 
in  Europe.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  sem- 
icircle, the  diameter  being  the  Y,  and 
is  cut  up  by  canals   into  nineteen 
islands  which  are  connected  by  three 
hundred  bridges.    Amsterdam  is  one 
of  the  quaintest  old  cities  in  Chris, 
tendom — a  city  built  wholly  on  piles, 
and  having  almost  as  many  canals  as 
streets.     Referring   to    the  way  in 
which  it  is  built,  Erasmus  said  that 
he  knew  a  city  where  the  people  lived 
on  the  top  of  trees  like  rooks.  No  per- 
manent building  could  stand  if  it  had 
not  a  foundation  of  piles,  and  even 
with  them  it  has  sometimes  happened 
that  a  massive  building  has  sunk  into 
the  mud  ;  and  nearly  all  the  houses 
lean  somewhat  like  the  campanile  at 
Pisa.    There  is  something  extremely 
interesting  as  well  as  odd  about  the 
tall,  narrow  houses,  built  of  red  brick 
and  having  their  gabled  roofs,  which 
face  the  street,  running  up  like  steps 
to  a  peak,  and  whether  the  houses 
were  erected  with  vertical  walls  or 
not,  they  all  lean,  some  forward,  some 
backward,  or  sideways,  none  perpen- 
dicular, and  no  two  in  a  straight  line. 
Of  no  less  interest  than  the  quaint  old 
houses  are  the  canals,  bordered  with 
lime  trees  and  filled  with  barges  with 
clumsy,    rounded    bows     and  great 
painted  helms,  and  the  grand  docks 
filled  with  ships  from  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe.     In  recogni- 
tion of  the  death  of  the  King's  only 
son,   Alexander,  Prince  of  Orange, 
which  occurred  at  the  Hague  the  day 
of   our  arrival  there,    the  ships  all 
had  their  flags  at  half-mast. 

Near   the    Entrepot,    or  custom- 
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house  dock,  is  the  Plantage,  once  de- 
voted entirely  to  pleasure  grounds, 
and  now  containing  the  celebrated 
Zoological  Garden,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  it  is  said,  being 
hardly  inferior  to  the  London  Zoo. 
And  although  there  is  little  to  be  told 
about  it  except  that  it  seems  to  con- 
tain every  kind  of  animal  in  the 
world,  one  who  is  fond  of  going  to 
Robinson's  Show,  "just  to  see  the  an- 
imals," would  feel  like  spending  sev- 
eral days  in  this  place  to  study  Zool- 
ogy from  nature;  but  having  little 
more  time  at  my  disposal  than  the 
average  vacation  tourist,  I  must  leave 
the  "  Zoo  "  and  other  sights  of  Am- 
sterdam, and  hasten  on  to  Utrecht. 

As  we  leave  our  rooms  to  start  out 
upon  a  tour  of  observation  on  the 
morning  after  our  arrival  in  this 
ancient  and  historic  city,  the  proprie- 
tor learning  that  we  are  teachers  from 
America,  informs  us  that  his  son  is 
superintendent  of  the  school  for  boys, 
and  kindly  proposes  to  take  us  to  the 
school  so  that  we  may  see  how  the 
science  of  pedagogics  is  applied  in 
Holland.  And  this  is  une  of  the 
most  interesting  schools  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  as  orderly  and  seems  to 
be  working  as  well  as  a  school  can  be, 
and  in  neatness  and  cleanliness,  it 
seems  to  have  reached  perfection. 
How  much  nicer  the  children  look 
than  they  do  in  other  schools,  and 
how  well  it' would  be  if  all  persons 
that  have  to  do  with  schools  in  Amer- 
ica could  see  them  ?  This  gentleman 
had  also  the  kindness  to  show  us  some 
of  the  sights  of  the  town ;  the  cathe- 


dral, tower,  and  university,  in  the 
last  of  which  is  the  hall  where,  in 
1 579,  was  formed  the  Utrecht  Union, 
or  league  between  the  seven  provinces 
which  established  the  independence 
of  the  Netherlands.  This  University, 
which  was  founded  about  three  cen- 
turies ago,  enjoys  a  considerable  rep- 
utation. In  another  part  of  the  town 
is  the  house  in  which  was  made  in 
1 7 1 3  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  which 
terminated  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  Near  the  university  is 
the  cathedral  which,  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  guide-book  says  was  one 
of  the  finest  in  Holland;  but  some 
centuries  ago  a  part  of  it  fell  in  and 
has  never  been  rebuilt.  We  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  climbing 
towers,  but  this  one  we  are  told  we 
should  ascend  for  the  splendid  view 
which  embraces  a  large  part  of  Hol- 
land. The  tower  is  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  and  a  steeper 
ascent  I  never  want  to  make.  The 
view  is  fine,  but  it  is  well  earned,  and 
whenever  the  town  shall  be  thought 
of,  the  fatigue  experienced  in  ascend- 
ing this  tower  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Stopping  only  an  hour  or  two  to  ex- 
amine the  renowned  stained  glass  in 
the  Groote  Kerk  at  Gonda,  and  again 
at  Rotterdam  to  await  the  train  for 
Antwerp,  we  bid  adieu,  perhaps  for- 
ever, to  the  land  of  the  Dutch,  a  land 
in  truth  that  they  themselves  have 
made,  which  they  must  work  to  re- 
tain, and  which  I  trust  the  treacher- 
ous sea  may  never  be  able  to  wrest 
from  their  possession. 

T.  J.  Simmons. 
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THE  TERRIBLE  STORM. 


Oh  !  the  storm,  the  terrible  storm  ! 
Filling  the  sky  and  the  earth  with  alarm, 
Bending  the  forests,  blasting  the  trees, 
Driving  the  stoutest  to  fall  on  their  knees. 
Roaring, 
Pouring, 

Dashing  along, 
Terrible  storm  !  will  it  do  nothing  wrong? 
See  how  it  tosses  the  leaves  o'er  the  plains ! 
See  how  it  rattles  the  shutters  and  panes ! 

Oh !  the  storm,  the  terrible  storm ! 
Hark !  how  it  roars  !  'Tis  time  for  alarm. 
Hushed  are  the  voices  of  aged  and  young, 
Stilled  is  the  music  of  laughter  and  song. 
Squeaking, 
Creaking, 

Breaking  they  fall, 
The  giant  oaks  and  the  pine  trees  tall, 
Whirled  and  twisted  and  tumbled  around 
In  direst  confusion  all  over  the  ground. 

"  Oh  !  the  storm,  the  terrible  storm  ! 
Those  darkening  clouds  are  freighted  with  harm." 
The  householder  looks  to  the  cloud  in  the  west 
And  instantly  falls  to  smiting  his  breast. 
Surging, 

Splurging, 

Crushing,  it's  come, 
The  horrible  charge  of  a  wild  cyclone. 
The  window  panes  rattle,  the  house-rafters  creak, 
And  shutters  are  slammed  to  and  fro  till  they  break. 

"  Oh  !  the  storm,  the  terrible  storm  !  " 

Wife,  husband,  and  children  now  scream  with  alarm  ; 

They  huddle  together,  they  fall  on  their  knees, 
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And  there,  'mid  the  creakings  of  timbers  and  trees, 
Crashing, 

Dashing, 

Smashing  their  home, 
They  think  that  the  Day  of  Judgment  has  come. 
They  cry  to  their  Maker,  "  Great  Savior,  we  vow 
To  lead  better  lives.    O  God,  spare  us  now." 

O  cyclone,  O  dreadful  cyclone  ! 

What  deeds  of  destruction  on  earth  hast  thou  done  ! 
What  property  wasted  !  What  families  rent ! 
How  many  proud  spirits  in  prayerfulness  bent ! 
Hailing, 

Sailing, 

Trailing  away 

Through  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  and  the  gay, 

Teaching  the  rich  in  their  wealth  not  to  trust, 

And  the  proudest  of  mortals,  he's  "made  of  the  dust." 

"  O  cyclone,  O  dreadful  cyclone  ! 
Thanks  to  a  Merciful  Father,  it's  gone." 
Thus  spake  the  skeptic.    The  storm  went  its  way 
To  teach  other  skeptics  and  rebels  to  pray. 
Dashing, 

Smashing, 

Crashing  along, 
Stopping  the  music  of  laughter  and  song, 
Tearing  up  houses  and  fences  and  sod, 
It  brought  their  proud  spirits  to  reverence  God. 

Needham  B.  Cobb. 

Hickory,  N.  C,  December  30,  1884. 


MY  TRIP  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 


It  is  a  school  holiday,  and  we,  a  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls,  are  going  to  St. 
Louis  to  see  the  "  sights."  The  train  is 
behind  time,  so  we  all  get  mad  and 
say  bad  things  about  railroad  kings 
and  how  they  treat  the  public.  By 


and  by  it  comes,  and  off  we  go.  I 
get  a  seat  near  Mr.  Chee  Wung  Foo 
Choo,  of  Hong  Kong,  China,  and  by 
the  way  a  very  clever  fellow,  intelli- 
gent and  entertaining.  He  had  his 
little  god  in  one  pocket  and  a  big  rat 
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in  the  other,  and  it  was  hard  to  tell 
which  he  prized  most,  rat  or  god. 

On  and  on  we  speed  down  the  fer- 
tile valley,  where  years  ago  the  wig- 
wam stood  and  the  council  fire  blazed  ; 
but  now  the  plowshare  passes  over 
the  bones  of  the  red  man's  ancestors, 
and  the  golden  harvest  waves  over 
their  tbmbs.  At  length  we  see  the 
domes  and  spires  of  St.  Louis  and 
smoke  curling  heavenward  from  a 
thousand  furnaces.  St.  Louis  is  a  lively 
town  of  nearly  500,000  inhabitants, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river  more  than  4,000  miles  in  length. 
The  city  has  a  river  frontage  of  eigh- 
teen miles,  and  as  our  road  lay  along 
the  margin  of  the  river  we  got  a 
splendid  view  of  the  city  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

Now  we  are  in  east  St.  Louis,  i.  e., 
St.  Louis  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the 
river.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the 
demons  of  the  river  and  city,  and,  per- 
haps, the  worst  place  under  the  sun. 
East  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  proper 
are  connected  by  the  great  bridge  of 
steel  tubular  arches,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  long.  The  bridge  cost  $10,000,- 
000.  It  is  a  grand  sight  to  stand  here 
and  watch  the  loaded  trains,  crowded 
vehicles,  and  hurrying  pedestrians 
pass  by,  while  below  you  ferry-boats 
and  steamers  ply  from  shore  to  shore, 
and  from  wharf  to  wharf.  Here  in 
the  sultry  summer  nights  lovers  are 
want  to  come,  and  looking  down  into 
the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  as  he  rolls 
majestically  on,  read  their  fate  in  the 
stars  reflected  from  his  bosom. 

From  the  bridge  we  are  carried 
through  a  tunnel,  a  mile  in  length 
and  ushered  into  Union  depot.  This 


depot  is  a  city  within  itself,  being  the 
focus  of  about  twenty  railroads  and 
having  a  daily  population  of  many 
thousands.  Here  one  sees  (nothing 
but)  a  mixed  mass  of  humanity  of 
every  creed  and  clime.  Here  is  John 
Bull,  strutting  about  like  a  turkey 
gobbler  and  turning  up  his  nose  at 
everything  and  everybody.  •  Next 
comes  Pat,  full  of  jokes  and  whiskey, 
and  never-dying  love  auld  Erin.  And 
here  is  Fritz,\  with  his  broad  brimmed 
hat  and  well-rounded  "  capacity,"  with 
never  a  care  but  to  drink  his  beer  and 
smoke  his  pipe.  Here,  too,  is  John 
Chinaman  with  his  eyes  shut  and 
mouth  open,  ready  to  swallow  a  rat, 
if  perchance  one  should  cross  his 
path. 

From  the  depot  we  wend  our  way 
to  the  court-house,  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  dome,  and  get  a  splendid  view 
of  the  entire  city.  It  is  tiresome 
work,  climbing  up  so  high,  but  we  are 
well  paid  in  the  view  obtained,  and 
stand  transfixed  for  an  hour  feasting 
our  eyes  upon  the  scene  before  us. 
Generally  St.  Louis  is  too  smoky  to 
be  seen,  and  photographers  take  their 
pictures  on  Sunday,  when  the  facto- 
ries are  closed. 

Once  more  on  terra  ftrma,  we  are 
ready  for  a  stroll.  Now  we  are  in 
Fourth  street,  the  Broadway  of  St. 
Louis.  Let  us  enter  one  of  the 
mammoth  stores.  Here  are  thirty 
clerks,  busy  as  bees,  taking  in  $10,000 
a  day.  We  wish  to  go  higher.  "  Just 
this  way,"  said  a  clerk,  we  step  into 
an  elevator  and  are  instantly  carried 
to  the  top,  no  up-stairs  and  down- 
stairs there. 

Now  for  the  Fair  - ground.  Here 
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are  things  old  and  things  new,  and 
strange  things  not  a  few.  St.  Louis 
is  noted  for  its  splendid  fairs.  They 
have  an  amphitheatre  for  forty  thou- 
sand people,  and  during  Fair  week 
this  is  kept  crowded.  The  parade  of 
the  Veiled  Prophets,  on  Wednesday 
night  of  Fair  week,  got  up  by  the 
merchants  of  the  city,  draws  thou- 
sands from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  city  then  puts  on  its  holiday  at- 
tire and  for  a  time  is  all  ablaze  with 
electricity  and  pyrotechnic  displays. 

St.  Louis  has  few  suburban  towns 
and  outside  resorts,  but  many  beauti- 
ful parks,  of  which  Lafayette  Park 
and  Shaw's  Garden  are  the  most 
noted.  These  in  summer  are  full  of 
people,  chatting,  smoking,  reading, 
and  trying  to  make  the  most  of  life. 
The  St.  Louisan  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  the  open  air,  which  is  the 
only  European  trait  of  the  city.  He 
is  often  to  be  seen  on  the  street  cor- 
ner, with  his  little  table  loaded  with 
delicious  wines  and  fruits  and  choice 
Havanas,  quaffing,  puffing,  and  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  the  busy 
world  around  him. 

Another  feature  of  St.  Louis  is  its 
good  hotels.  We  stopped  at  the 
Southern,  a  mammoth  structure,  and 
worthy  of  its  name.  To  avoid  pub- 
licity and  being  annoyed  by  newspa- 
per reporters,  I  wanted  to  assume  a 
fictitious  nomenclature  and  travel 
incognito,  but  it  was  insisted  that  an 
open  visit  on  my  part  would  restore 
good  feeling  between  North  and 
South,  and  favor  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  both  sections.  Yielding  to 
these  considerations,  I  reluctantly  sac- 
rificed the  pleasure  and  novelty  of 
being  in  St.  Louis  unrecognized. 


At  night  I  went  to  the  theatre,  paid 
my  two  dollars  and  got  my  box.  As 
I  sat  there  among  the  elite  of  St. 
Louis,  I  felt  every  inch  a  millionairie, 
but  when  I  had  to  borrow  fifty  cents 
to  get  home,  I  saw  my  mistake.  They 
played  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  I 
got  mad.  I  was  a  Southerner  and 
wanted  everybody  to  know  it.  It  was 
an  insult  to  the  South  to  entertain  me 
with  that  play.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  leave  the  house,  and  break  up  the 
play,  but  a  moment's  reflection  con- 
vinced me  of  a  better  plan  to  wait 
for  revenge.  And  I  will  have  it.  St. 
Louis  wants  the  United  States  Capi- 
tal. For  years  it  has  been  begging 
Uncle  Sam  to  move  his  big  house 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  think 
he'll  do  it  by  and  by,  but  when  I  get 
to  Congress  I'll  see  that  it  doesn't  go. 

Next  morning  my  anger  having 
somewhat  subsided,  I  went  to  Sunday 
school.  Did  you  ever  attend  Sunday 
school  in  a  large  city  ?  It  is  truly  an 
imposing  sight  to  see  the  streets 
swarming  with  happy  children,  march- 
ing to  the  call  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 
Sunday,  however,  is  not  what  it  ought 
to  be  in  St.  Louis.  There  is  a  large 
foreign  element  there,  and  they  spend 
the  day,  as  in  many  European  coun- 
tries, in  sensual  enjoyment.  Races 
and  other  sports  are  more  largely 
attended  on  Sunday  than  services  at 
church. 

In  the  afternoon  I  found  myself  in 
Lafayette  Park,  a  paradise  of  beauty. 
In  the  midst  of  this  stands,  the  statue' 
of  Benton.  This  is  the  Benton,  who 
spent  thirty  years  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  whose  speeches  are 
known  to  every  young  debater  in  our 
land.    On  the  statue  is  the  inscrip. 
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tion :  "There  is  the  East;  there  is 
India!"  taken  from  one  of  his 
speeches  advocating  the  Pacific  rail- 
road. 

That  night  I  went  to  hear  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  saw  people  worship  with  steam. 
We  are  in  advance  of  the  heathen 
just  here, — he  uses  an  old  fashioned 
machine — we  employ  steam.  Dr.  A. 
preached  an  illustrated  sermon,  which 
also  was  a  new  way  of  expounding 
the  Truth — new  to  me  at  least. 

Whether  St.  Louis  gets  the  capital 
or  not,  it  is  destined  to  become  a  great 
city.  Its  geographical  situation  indi- 
cates that  it  will  one  day  be  the  me- 
tropolis of  America.  The  city  claims 
the  Mississippi  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  navigable  tributaries,  no  less 
than  16,000  miles  of  waterway,  and 
draining  the  finest  regions  in  the 
world.  Here  it  is  possible  to  see  two  or 
three  solid  miles  of  steamboats,  load- 


ing and  unloading  the  rich  products 
of  the  valley.  St.  Louis  is  also  a  port 
of  entry,  with  a  custom-house  and 
foreign  trade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
giant  river  will  be  chained  in  its  banks, 
and  the  entire  valley  brought  under 
a  superior  state  of  cultivation. 

St.  Louis,  moreover,  has  great  rail- 
road facilities,  boasting  a  sysrem  of 
26,679  miles,  and  only  surpassed  by 
Chicago  with  33,199.  But  St.  Louis 
has  not  kept  pace  in  material  growth 
with  her  rival  sister  Chicago.  The 
development  of  the  great  northwest 
has  made  Chicago,  while  St.  Louis  has 
not  altogether  recovered  from  the 
prostration  of  the  late  war.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  southwest  must  be 
developed,  and  then  St.  Louis  will  en- 
ter upon  that  career  of  prosperity 
which  her  situation  demands. 

J.  W.  L. 
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' '  In  the  world  there  is  nothing  great  but 
man.  In  man  there  is  nothing  great  but 
mind." 

To  some  this  may  not  appear  to  be 
literally  true,  yet,  in  a  sense,  it  is  true. 
The  distinguishing  feature  between 
man  and  the  brute  is  not  physical 
strength.  Man  is  a  mere  pigmy  in 
this  respect  compared  with  many  of 
the  brute  creation.  Nor  is  it  so  much 
his  dress  and  habits;  but  the  most 
marked  distinction,  and  that  which 
makes  him  tower  far  above  every  other 
3 


species  of  the  animal  kingdom,  is  his 
mind.  Nowhere  in  nature  do  we  see 
the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  more  wonderfully  displayed 
than  in  his  gift  of  this  faculty  to  man. 
Entrusted,  as  he  is,  with  this  valuable 
treasure,  it  becomes  his  duty  as  well 
as  his  privilege  to  develop  it,  and  en- 
joy the  rewards  which  flow  from  a 
well  trained  intellect.  In  proportion 
as  this  faculty  is  developed  or  neg- 
lected, so  will  be  his  capacity  for  use- 
fulness in  life. 
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Knowledge  is  a  treasure  of  intrinsic 
value  and  may  be  possessed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  every  man  of 
a  rational  mind.  It  is  true  we  find 
the  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  different  individuals  dif- 
fering very  widely.  This  difference 
is  due,  perhaps,  not  so  much  to  a  dif- 
ference in  capacity,  as  to  the  effort  put 
forth  to  obtain  it.  To  the  man  who  has 
an  ardent  desire  after  knowledge,  the 
sources  are  almost  unlimited.  ,  He  is 
not  confined  to  the  opinions  of  other 
men,  collected  and  presented  to  him 
in  books.  But  nature  with  her  vast 
store  of  treasures  is  spread  out  before 
him,  and  promises  him  a  rich  reward, 
if  he  is  only  willing  to  apply  himself, 
and  to  receive  the  lessons  which  she 
kindly  proposes  to  impart. 

In  the  pursuit  of  an  object  man  is, 
in  every  case,  prompted  by  some  mo- 
tive, if  it  be  but  the  desire  for  the 
mere  possession  of  that  object.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  prompting 
motive  is  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  its  possession. 

The  simple  idea  of  possession  is  not 
a  sufficient  motive  power  to  induce 
men  to  encounter  the  difficulties 
which  are  known  to  be  involved  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  Very  natu- 
rally, then,  we  are  led  to  inquire  what 
should  be  our  motives  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  In  this  pursuit,  as  in 
every  other,  man  is  influenced  by  va- 
rious motives.  And  the  zeal  with 
which  he  prosecutes  it,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  he  attains,  depend  very 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  incentive 
which  leads  him  to  engage  in  its  pur- 
suit. The  man  who  is  influenced  by 
a  strong  motive,  one  worthy  of  his 


noblest  effort  and  highest  endeavor,  is 
the  man  who  meets  with  success ; 
while  the  man  who  disregards  these 
higher  incentives  fails. 

Whatever  may  be  the  motives  as- 
signed or  the  reasons  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  none  can 
be  more  laudable  or  demand  a  more  se- 
rious consideration  than  a  high  regard 
for  duty.  In  the  effort  to  arouse  our 
people  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  to  lead  those  who  are  indifferent 
on  the  subject  to  engage  in  its  pur- 
suit, the  idea  of  duty  should  be  made 
prominent.  Convince  a  man  fully  of 
his  duty  in  regard  to  a  matter,  and 
you  have  then  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
which  can  be  used  with  a  man  amen- 
able to  high  principle.  The  very  fact 
that  a  man  has  been  endowed  with  a 
rational  mind,  which  can  be  improved 
and  developed,  should  be  enough  to 
convince  him  of  his  duty  in  this  re- 
spect. All  must  and  will  admit  that 
the  Creator  does  nothing  in  vain.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  inconsistency  in 
the  highest  degree  to  admit  this  fact, 
and  then  to  say  that  one  is  not  under 
obligation  to  improve  this  talent 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  his  care. 
The  man  who  is  brought  to  reflect  on 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  improvement, 
and  that  the  means  for  its  improve- 
ment are  so  vast  and  varied,  cannot 
fail  to  see  his  duty  here. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  we  owe  it 
as  a  duty  to  our  Creator,  there  are 
other  objects  worthy  of  notice,  which 
we  should  keep  in  view  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  Man,  unless  his  incli- 
nations have  been  perverted,  desires 
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to  be  useful  to  his  fellows.  And  he 
who  possesses  tnis  desire  in  a  high  de- 
gree, and  is  enabled  to  fulfil  this  de- 
sire, accomplishes  one  of  the  grand 
objects  for  which  he  was  created.  Yet, 
however  strong  may  be  this  desire,  or 
whatever  may  be  his  efforts  to  carry 
it  out,  if  he  fail  to  develop  his  mind, 
and  to  store  it  with  useful  knowledge, 
his  sphere  of  usefulness  will  necessa- 
rily be  contracted. 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  truly  great  men,  and  of 
those  whose  lives  have  been  most  use- 
ful, have  been  ardent  lovers  of  knowl- 
edge, and  have  devoted  themselves 
to  its  pursuit. 

There  is  no  desire  so  universal  in 
its  nature,  so  general  in  its  application 
to  men  of  every  class,  as  the  desire 
for  pleasure.  It  is  evidently  designed 
that  nature  by  its  variety  and  wonder- 
ful adaptation,  should  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  man.  So  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  is  a  vast  and  permanent 
source  of  pleasure.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  free  from  its  unpleasant 
features.  Many  points  on  the  way 
are  rough,  and  difficulties  must  be  met 
and  overcome.  Yet  these  are  of  sub- 
ordinate consideration,  when  com- 
'  pared  with  the  real  pleasure  we  derive 
in  the  search  after,  and  especially  in 
the  possession  of,  knowledge.  While 
this  should  not  be  our  sole  or  highest 
motive  in  our  efforts  to  gain  knowl- 
edge, yet  it  is  a  most  admirable  ar- 
rangement, that  while  we  are  engaged 
in  this,  we  are  performing  one  of  our 
highest  duties,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
engaged  in  that  which  gives  us 
pleasure. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  a 


few  of  the  sources  from  which  knowl- 
edge may  be  obtained.  Space  will 
not  allow  us  to  discuss  or  even  to 
mention  every  source  from  which 
knowledge  of  some  kind  may  be  de- 
rived, but  only  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent. 

In  this  matter  we  have  a  very  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  ancients. 
True,  they  were  surrounded  by  nature, 
and  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  she  was 
quite  as  generous  as  at  the  present 
day.  Yet  her  treasures  were  hidden, 
and  were  revealed  only  to  patient  and 
diligent  research.  They  were  com- 
paratively ignorant,  or  at  best  had 
a  very  vague  and  indefinite  idea  of 
the  great  laws  of  nature.  Gradually 
by  centuries  of  earnest  study  and  un- 
tiring energy  these  laws  were  better 
understood,  her  stores  of  knowledge 
were  revealed,  and  were  added  to  the 
world's  history.  We  have  the  advan- 
tage of  six  thousand  years'  experi- 
ence. Deprive  us  of  our  knowledge 
of  past  events,  and  of  the  means  of 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  them,  and  we 
shall  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  and  general  of  all  sources  from 
which  our  stock  of  knowledge  is  sup- 
plied. I  doubt  if  we  realize  fully  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  the  historian. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  appreciate 
fully  his  labors  and  the  vast  amount 
of  information  handed  down  to  us, 
unless  we  were  once  deprived  of  all 
this. 

The  proper  study  of  history,  con- 
sidered in  all  respects,  is  unsurpassed 
as  a  means  of  gaining  knowledge. 
It  serves  as  a  mirror  through  which 
the  past  is  reflected.  In  the  study  of 
history  we  are  carried  back  in  imagi- 
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nation,  and  review  the  scenes  enacted 
when  the  world  was  in  her  infancy. 
We  get  a  knowledge  of  early  manners 
and  customs;  of  how  rude  and  un- 
civilized nations  were  transformed  into 
prosperous  and  enterprising  people ; 
of  the  slow  and  gradual  processes 
through  which  the  world  has  passed 
to  reach  its  present  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  advancement.  The  strife 
and  contest  for  power,  the  scenes  of 
war  in  which  kings  were  dethroned 
and  the  destiny  of  nations  decided 
are  presented  to  us.  History  places 
on  the  stage  those  orators  who  swayed 
the  people  and  incited  them  to  arms 
by  the  magic  power  of  their  eloquence. 
But  why  attempt  a  recital  of  that 
which  we  learn  from  history?  Her 
stores  of  knowledge  are  boundless  and 
inexhaustible.  Let  us  add  this  only, 
that  he  who  is  willing  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  its  careful  study, 
will  find  a  reward  for  his  toil  in  the 
knowledge  obtained,  and  in  the  pleas- 
ure derived  from  this  pursuit. 

But  the  sources  of  knowledge  are 
not  confined  to  history,  nor  within 
the  walls  of  universities.  He  who 
is  deprived  of  these  advantages  need 
not  despair.  Nature  is  a  vast  book 
of  knowledge  spread  out  before  us, 
ready  to  throw  her  contributions  at 
our  feet,  if  we  will  only  study  her# 
The  thousand  varieties  and  different 
phases  of  nature  contain  lessons  for 
those  who  will  only  use  observation 
and  reflection.  No  one  who  makes  a 
close  and  diligent  study  of  nature  in 
all  her  different  features  can  fail  to 
become  wiser.  Much  of  the  most 
valuable  information  transmitted  to 
us  by  ancient  philosophers  is  the  re- 


sult of  simple  observation.  From 
this  simple  source  did  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton read  to  the  world  for  the  first 
time  the  system  of  the  Universe. 
Another  striking  example  is  afforded 
by  Galileo's  discovery  of  the  regularity 
of  the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum. 
His  attention  was  first  awakened  to 
the  fact  by  observing  the  movements 
of  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  dome 
of  an  Italian  cathedral.  The  result 
was  the  complete  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  the  most  perfect  meas- 
ure of  time  which  we  yet  possess. 
Many  of  the  most  common  things 
in  every-day  life,  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  pass  carelessly  by,  are  full 
of  interest,  and  by  a  little  study  we 
might  gather  from  them  many  lessons 
of  valuable  information. 

Many  things  present  themselves  to 
hinder  our  progress  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Yet  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  are  unable  to  conquer 
an  ardent  desire.  Let  no  one  be  dis- 
couraged or  deterred  from  his  object 
by  circumstances  which  exert  them- 
selves to  check  his  pursuit.  But  let 
him  remember  that  the  eager  student 
has  triumphed  a  thousand  times  over 
difficulties  much  more  formidable  than 
those  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
Want  of  instructors,  a  want  of  books, 
poverty,  ill  health,  and  a  host  of  im- 
pediments, separately  and  combined, 
have  exerted  their  influence  in  vain  to 
check  this  desire  and  pursuit  after 
knowledge. 

No  situation  in  life  is  entirely  free 
from  its  unfavorable  influences.  Pov- 
erty often  almost  crushes  the  hopes 
of  a  young  man  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.    He  who  is  left  to  edu- 
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cate  himself  will  have  many  difficul- 
ties to  struggle  against  and  to  dis- 
courage him.  Yet  he  who  by  his 
wealth  is  freed  from  these  struggles 
is,  perhaps,  more  unfortunate.  Pov- 
erty alone  is  seldom  able  to  triumph 
over  an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge. 
Instead  of  crushing,  it  often  gives 
vigor  to  the  spirit,  and  acts  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  endeavor. 

On  the  other  hand,  wealth  is  gener- 
ally attended  with  ease,  and   has  a 


tendency  rather  to  relax  the  spirit. 
Poverty,  then,  while  it  may  be  the  most 
common,  is  by  no  means  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an 
education. 

There  are  few  obstacles  to  which  a 
strong  will  and  dominant  energy  ever 
yield.  He  who  has  these  has  within 
his  power  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
education  and  can  furnish  no  possible 
reason  for  remaining  in  ignorance. 

J.  W.  H. 


WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


That  Western  North  Carolina  is 
naturally  the  finest  part  of  the  State 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  doubt  with 
those  who  are  informed.  It  possesses 
three — and  the  three — essentials  nec- 
essary to  make  a  country  desirable, 
namely,  health,  beauty,  and  produc- 
tiveness. 

To  show  the  healthfulness  of  the 
climate  of  Western  North  Carolina,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  that  a  few 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  richest  coun- 
ties of  that  section  there  was  but  one 
practising  physician,  and  he  could  find 
time  to  go  to  the  Legislature  as  often 
as  his  constituents  felt  disposed  to 
send  him.  I  never  heard  of  any  one's 
suffering  from  his  absence. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  Western  North 
Carolina,  it  has  been  fitly  termed  the 
Switzerland  of  America.  The  moun- 
tain scenery  is  grand  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 


At  almost  every  turn  in  the  road — 
and  these  are  numerous — you  are  met 
by  an  entirely  new  view.  There  is  no 
place  for  monotonous  travelling 
through  Western  North  Carolina. 

The  productiveness  of  this  section 
is  not  equalled  by  any  other  part  of 
the  State.  In  addition  to  producing 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  tobacco,  etc.,  abun- 
dantly, it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  the 
Blue  Grass  section  of  Kentucky  for 
grass.  I  know  of  meadows  that  have 
been  mowed  successively  for  fifty 
years,  and  now  produce  finer  grass 
than  when  first  set. 

The  fruits,  as  to  quality,  variety,  and 
quantity,  are  not  equalled  in  the 
State,  and  not  surpassed  in  the  South. 

The  people  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina are  patriotic  and  hospitable.  That 
many  of  them  are  uneducated,  I  do  not 
deny  ;  but  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
educated  and  cultivated  among  them 
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is  equally  true.  Nevertheless,  I  know 
of  no  section  so  misrepresented  and 
no  people  so  grossly  slandered  as  are 
the  people  of  Western  North  Carolina. 
There  is  a  class  of  persons  in  the 
world  who  never  fail  to  tell  what  they 
hear ;  but  very  often  fail  to  hear  what 
they  tell.  When  one  of  these  individ- 
uals takes  a  trip  through  Western 
North  Carolina,  he  hunts  out  the  most 
ignorant  backwoodsman  he  can  find 
and  spends  the  night  with  him.  He  is 
entertained,  without  cost,  upon  the 
very  best  the  family  can  afford.  Dur- 
ing the  time  this  individual  stays 
here,  he  carefully  gathers  from  these 
innocent,  backwoods  people  all  the 
ungrammatical  sentences  and  mispro- 
nounced words  he  hears.  By  his  art 
of  sophistication  and  multiplication, 
he  manufactures  from  them  an  article 
for  some  newspaper  or  magazine. 

If  the  quotations  made  from  these 
backwoods  people  are  correct — which 
I  very  much  doubt — and  are  only 
published  for  fun,  all  I  wish  to  say  is 
that  the  man  certainly  has  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  fun  who  is  willing  to  ob- 
tain it  at  the  cost  of  exposing  to  pub- 
lic criticism  the  language  of  an  unedu- 
cated backwoods  lady,  who  has  treated 


him  as  kindly  as  she  was  able.  If  they 
are  false,  the  man  gets  his  fun  at  still 
greater  cost. 

Whether  true  or  false,  they  misrep- 
resent and  slander  Western  North 
Carolina,  since  they  do  not  represent 
the  representative  people  of  that 
section. 

I  can  see  some  reason  why  a  Yankee 
born  to  hate  the  South,  should  enjoy 
misrepresenting  this  section  ;  but  I  fail 
to  see  the  reason  why  a  North  Caro- 
linian should.  And  yet  this  is  done. 
The  people  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina are,  likely,  somewhat  behind  other 
sections  of  the  State  in  point  of  gen- 
eral education  ;  but  with  their  present 
and  growing  interest  in  education, 
this  cannot  long  be  said.  They 
are  all  friends  of  education.  No  man 
has  ever  gone,  even  to  the  most  igno- 
rant of  this  section,  for  money  to  help 
educate  the  poor  young  ministers  of 
the  State,  and  been  sent  away  empty- 
handed. 

May  the  time  soon  come  when 
those  who  are  able  to  write  and  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  will  visit  Western  North 
Carolina. 

J.  F.  Spainhour. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ENGLISH  IN  SOUTHERN  COLLEGES. 

The  zeal  of  Prof.  Shepherd,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  is  having  its  effect 
in  stirring  up  considerable  enthusiasm 
in  the  study  of  the  native  tongue. 
It  is  time,  too,  for  a  radical  reform  in 
our  way  of  studying  the  English  Lan- 
guage, if  indeed  the  slip-shod  manner 
in  which  it  is  too  often  handled  can  be 
called  study.  It  has  come  to  pass  that 
you  may  graduate  in  our  best  South- 
ern Colleges,  and  still  be  guilty  of 
gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  gram- 
mar, spelling,  and  pronunciation.  So 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it,  in 
fact,  that  it  has  not  been  regarded 
as  essential  to  a  liberal  education,  and 
flagrant  errors  in  ordinary  parlance  are 
condoned.  No  doubt  you  have  heard 
highly  cultured  public  speakers  say 
"  wear  "  for  were,  "  air  "  for  are,  "  wus  " 
for  was,  idea  for  idea,  and  make  scores 
of  other  blunders  as  bad  until  they  have 
to  ceased  grate  upon  your  ears.  This  is 
due  to  the  unpardonable  neglect  this 
important  subject  has  received.  Not 
depreciating  the  merits  of  the  classics, 
of  science,  or  of  mathematics,  it  is 
but  simple  justice  to  say  that  no 
amount  of  knowledge  in  those 
branches  can  supply  a  deficiency  in 
the  use  of  your  mother  tongue.  The 
time  is  coming  when  this  requisite  will 
be  the  sine  qua  non  in  respectable  cir- 
cles, provided  you  have  had  scholastic 
advantages.  But,  you  say,  the  college 
is  not  the  place  for  the  mastery  of 
the  rudiments  of  grammar.  Quite 
true,  but  there  is  a  work  for  our  col- 


leges to  do  in  this  matter.  Why 
should  not  English  be  required  for 
admittance  just  as  Latin  and  Greek? 
Demand  a  passable  knowledge  of 
English  before  the  student  is  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  college,  and  then  take 
him  through  a  thorough  drill  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  an  analytical  study  of  lit- 
erature and  rhetoric,  and  by  this  time 
most  of  the  rough  corners  will  be 
rubbed  off. 

Although  Anglo-Saxon  was  taught 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  perhaps 
as  early  as  anywhere  else  on  the  con- 
tinent, it  is  not  true  of  the  rest  of  our 
Southern  institutions  of  learning. 
From  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the 
old  English,  modern  English  has  been 
taught  radically  wrong,  where  taught 
at  all.  The  whole  subject  of  irregu- 
lar verbs,  hitherto  such  bug-bears,  is 
simplified  and  made  easily  compre- 
hensible by  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In- 
stead of  the  old  bungling  way  of 
teaching  this  most  important  of  all 
languages  to  us,  Anglo-Saxon  and 
modern  English  should  be  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  professorship. 

A  hasty  rush  through  English  litera- 
ture with  a  smattering  of  rhetoric  has 
been  the  sum  total  of  training  most 
students  have  obtained  in  this  line, 
and  then  they  have  left  college  and 
gone  to  murdering  the  king's  English. 
At  Wake  Forest  College  for  several 
years  a  year's  course  in  Anglo-Saxon 
and  English  literature  has  been  pro- 
vided, and  it  is  necessary  to  each  col- 
lege degree.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  though  this  is 
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more  than  the  majority  of  our  sister 
colleges  have  done,  the  signs  of  the 
times  point  to  the  establishment  of  a 
chair  of  English  as  one  of  the  proba- 
bilities not  only  at  this  institution, 
but  in  all  others  which  desire  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  age.  Charleston  Col- 
lege, Richmond  College,  and  a  few 
more  in  the  South  have  already  taken 
the  initiatory  in  this  movement. 

No  accomplishment  ought  to  be 
more  highly  prized  than  the  ability  to 
speak  and  write  English  fluently  and 
elegantly.  No  such  attainment  can 
ever  be  acquired  so  long  as  English  is 
so  much  slighted.  We  must  believe 
that  good  writers  as  well  as  poets  are 
born,  not  made.  At  any  rate  we  have 
been  acting  on  this  principle,  and  have 
left  to  nature  the  work  of  the  colleges. 
May  this  not  be  a  partial  explanation 
of  the  paucity  of  writers  of  the  first 
rank  among  us?  It  is  a  matter  of  con. 
gratulation  that  the  claims  of  English 
can  no  longer  be  disregarded.  It  is 
this  thorough  familiarity  with  Eng- 
lish, which  gives  the  finish  and  polish 
to  a  collegiate  education. 

A.  T.  R. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  NOTHING. 


In  our  last  issue  allusion  was  made 
to  the  proposition  that  the  Legisla- 
ture, now  in  session,  appropriate  an- 
nually to  the  University  at  Chapel 
Hill,  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  it 
to  give  free  tuition  to  all  its  students. 
Laying  aside  for  the  present  the 
manifest  injustice  of  this  proposition 
towards  the  other  colleges  in  the  State 
and  towards  the  50,000  tax-payers  who 
are  their  voluntary  supporters,  let  us 
consider  the  question  of  free  tuition. 


"  The  doors  of  higher  education  are 
now  open  to  the  poor  boys  of  North 
Carolina" — no  rallying  word  could  be 
more  powerful  than  this,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  the  measure  know  it.  One 
who  takes  sides  with  the  opposition, 
it  would  be  easy  to  represent  before 
the  unthinking  as  a  public  enemy. 
We  venture,  however,  out  of  very- 
loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
at  large,  to  question  the  right  and  ex- 
pediency of  the  State's  levying  taxes 
in  order  to  bestow  upon  rich  and  poor 
alike  higher  education  free  of  cost. 
We  do  not  question  the  right  and  ex- 
pediency of  the  State's  levying  taxes 
to  give  to  the  poor  public  school  edu- 
cation free  of  cost ;  and  the  reason  is 
apparent.  Public  school  education  of 
■  the  masses  is  essential  to  the  safety 
of  republican  institutions,  but  colle- 
giate education  of  the  masses  plainly 
is  not.  In  any  case,  why  should  the 
State  give  to  a  citizen  that  for  which 
he  is  able  to  pay,  when  this  gift  is 
made  out  of  the  earnings  of  men  who 
have  no  earthly  interest  in  the  fortu- 
nate pensioner?  If  he  should  happen 
not  to  want  the  collegiate  education 
of  his  son,  might  he  not,  with  equal 
reason,  ask  her  beneficent  dignity  just 
to  help  out  a  little  in  the  family  sup- 
plies or  the  expenses  of  a  summer  tour 
among  the  mountains? 

But  the  stress  is  laid  on  free  tuition 
for  "  the  poor  boys  of  North  Carolina." 
To  make  the  matter  short,  free  tuition 
will  not  add  one  indigent  young  man 
to  the  list  of  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity. A  moment's  thought  will  show 
why.  Here  is  a  young  man  without 
assets  or  in  Come — just  the  sort  it  is 
proposed  to  help.    Give  him  $60  or 
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$70  in  tuition,  how  is  he  to  meet  the 
far  larger  bill  for  board,  clothing, 
washing,  fuel,  books,  etc.  ?  The  doors 
are  as  effectually  closed  against  him 
as  ever.  The  proposition,  therefore, 
amounts  in  reality  to  the  lengthening 
of  the  rich  man's  purse  by  taxation, 
under  the  thin  pretense  of  educating 
the  State's  poor. 

W.  L.  P. 


PURITY  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Now  that  public  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  obscene  literature  which 
is  flooding  the  country,  and  com- 
mendable efforts  for  its  suppression 
are  being  put  forth,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say  something  relative  to  the 
publication  of  crime  in  the  press. 
The  bill  before  the  Legislature  meets 
a  popular  demand,  but  there  is  a  more 
subtle  poison  at  work  than  this  glaring 
evil.  It  lurks  in  the  reporter's  pen, 
and  is  all  the  more  dangerous  because 
the  description  of  the  heinous  deed  is 
couched  in  attractive  terms.  You  can 
hardly  pick  up  one  of  the  great  dai- 
lies, as  The  Herald,  World,  or  Times, 
without  having  your  eyes  feasted 
with  the  latest  scandal  in  all  its  dis- 
gusting minutiae,  a  long  list  of  mur- 
ders spun  out  with  painstaking  care, 
the  revolting  proceedings  of  the  pend- 
ing divorce  trial,  or  the  most  philo- 
sophical explanation  of  the  heiress' 
elopement  with  the  coachman,  as  if 
the  public  were  fairly  itching  for  this 
interesting  batch  of  news. 

Why  rake  up  all  the  filth  and  scum 
of  creation  and  haul  it  before  refined 
and  cultivated  ladies  and  gentlemen 
for  their  inspection  ?    The  newspapers 


do  so  because  they  know  that  there 
is  a  certain  class  of  readers  who  are 
eager  for  all  of  the  sensational  trash 
afloat,  and  hence  they  impose  upon 
the  more  intelligent  in  order  to  gratify 
the  low  and  vulgar.  Frequent  read- 
ing of  such  worthless  stuff  deadens 
the  moral  sense,  especially  of  the 
young.  The  papers  which  thus  pan- 
der to  the  base  passions  should  be 
repudiated  by  the  better  classes ;  then 
they  would  be  compelled  to  purge 
their  columns  of  all  injurious  matter. 

But  one  may  not  read  such  baneful 
articles,  it  may  be  argued.  But  how 
about  the  young?  It  is  likely  that 
they  will  have  discretion  enough  to 
cull  the  good  from  the  bad  ?  Few 
people  read  the  newspapers  more 
than  the  young,  who  are  specially  lia- 
ble to  be  tainted  in  this  way.  In  fact 
it  may  not  be  too  sweeping  a 
statement  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
our  great  metropolitan  dailies  for  this 
reason  are  unfit  to  enter  the  precincts 
of  the  family  circle. 

That  publicity  should  be  given  to 
crime  and  the  vices  in  order  to  expose 
them  is  a  specious  argument  often  ad- 
duced. If  this  notoriety  serves  to  arouse 
popular  indignation  then  there  would 
be  some  palliation  for  it ;  but  too  often 
it  makes  heroes  of  demons,  and  many 
vile  wretches  seek  just  this  kind  of 
infamous  notoriety,  as  Guiteau  did.  A 
speedy  execution  of  justice  and  less 
talk  about  the  criminal  would  be  bet- 
ter. 

It  is  said  that  adepts  in  crime  ex- 
amine the  newspapers  very  closely  to  , 
see  the  latest  improvement  in  their 
line  of  business,  so  that  the  burglar  is 
as  well  equipped  as  the  carpenter,  and 
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murder  has  become  one  of  the  fine 
arts. 

Moreover,  so  much  written  about 
the  vices  of  the  country  and  so  little 
about  the  virtues  gives  one  an  en- 
tirely erroneous  idea  of  the  moral 
status  of  the  people.  The  one  man 
who  brings  disgrace  upon  himself  and 
State  is  heralded  beyond  the  ocean, 
while  the  scores  who  lead  honest, 
upright  lives  pass  by  unnoticed. 

It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that 
the  North  Carolina  press  is  notably 
free  from  anything  of  the  kind, 
especially  is  this  true  of  The  Wilming- 
ton Star.  A.  T.  R. 

OUR  GYMNASIUM. 

The  first  institution  of  this  kind 
ever  established  was  probably  the  one 
described  by  Vitruvius,  and  which  was 
erected  at  Naples.  This  institution 
was  a  fair  representation  of  all  those 
of  a  similar  kind  which  were  estab- 
lished in  every  town  and  throughout 
Greece  and  Italy.  It  may  appear  a 
little  strange  that  such  a  system  of 
training  should  have  been  adopted  to 
such  an  extent  among  the  different 
peoples  of  Europe,  especially  the 
Greeks;  but  when  we  consider  the 
great  need  of  physical  exercise  at  that 
time  to  enable  them  to  defend  their 
rights  and  privileges,  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised  that  they  should  have  re- 
sorted to  every  possible  means  of  de- 
fence. The  term  gymnasium  was 
applied  to  academic  schools  of  a 
higher  class  among  the  ancients,  and 
now  in  continental  Europe,  but  in 
England  and  America  to  places  for 
physical  exercise.  The  education  of 
the  Greek  youth  was  not  complete 


unless  he  was  a  proficient  in  gymnas- 
tics. This  exercise  continued  long 
after  his  mental  training  had  ceased, 
and  was  thought  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable requisite  in  every  boy. 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to 
give  a  short  description  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Naples,  in  order  that  we 
may  better  understand  the  difference 
between  gymnastic  exercises  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Vitruvius  informs 
us  that  the  one  at  Naples  consisted  of 
four  porticoes  placed  in  a  square  1,200 
feet  in  circumference ;  three  of  them 
arranged  with  seats  for  philosophical 
and  rhetorical  conversation,  while  the 
fourth  was  a  double  portico  and  con- 
tained a  large  hall  in  the  centre,  and 
rooms  for  bathing,  anointing,and  other 
purposes.  Thus  we  see  that  the  sys- 
tem of  mental  training  was  regarded 
as  well  as  that  of  physical  exercise  in 
the  ancient  gymnasia.  Not  so  with  us. 
Only  such  exercises  as  develop  and 
invigorate  the  muscular  system  come 
under  the  head  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. 

That,  the  physical  exercise  derived 
from  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  is 
necessary  for  the  general  health  of 
students  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  various  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
arms,  legs,  and  neck  are  enlarged  and 
strengthened,  that  the  chest  is  ex- 
panded so  as  to  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  the  lungs,  that  all  the  joints  are 
rendered  supple,  and  every  element  of 
grace,  ease,  quickness,  and  steadfast- 
ness of  movement,  are  imparted  to 
the  gymnasts.  A  well-organized  gym- 
nasium has  a  great  variety  of  appara- 
tus by  which  nearly  every  muscle  may 
be  brought  into   exercise.  Though 
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this  system  of  exercise  has  only  been 
known  in  the  United  States  less  than 
half  a  century — being  introduced  by 
German  emigrants  who  came  to  this 
country  during  the  great  political  agi- 
tation of  Europe  in  1848 — there  are 
but  few  schools  of  note  that  have  not 
felt  the  importance  of  this  institution 
and  are  making  preparations  to  adopt 
it.  After  a  school  once  enjoys  the 
benefits  derived  from  a  gymnasium,  it 
will  never  give  it  up.  This  grand  sys- 
tem of  physical  exercise  should  find 
its  way  into  every  school  throughout 
the  land,  and  be  recognized  as  a  last- 
ing benefit  to  mankind.  By  the  energy 
and  perseverance  of  our  beloved  Pres- 
ident, Wake  Forest  College  has 
a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  which 
reflects  credit  upon  that  man  of  God 
in  whose  hands  the  helm  of  the  col- 
lege has  been  entrusted,  and  in  whom 
rests  the  confidence  of  the  Baptists  of 
North  Carolina.  J.  B.  P. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  AGE. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
annals  of  human  history  do  not  fur- 
nish a  period  more  replete  with  mar- 
vellous progress  than  the  past  century 
of  American  history  which  has  but 
recently  closed.  This  cannot  •  be 
doubted  in  view  of  such  achievements 
on  this  continent  as  reclaiming  a 
wilderness  from  the  dominion  of  wild 
beasts  and  savage  men,  and  develop- 
ing its  physical  resources,  building 
cities  and  countless  manufactories 
with  their  machinery  of  every  degree 
of  complexity,  from  the  child's  toy  to 
the  grand  fabric  by  which  the  wind  is 
bridled  and  the  lightning  harnessed 


to  do  service  for  man,  and  from  the 
wheelbarrow  to  the  locomotive,  and 
utilizing  material  that  has  lain  dor- 
mant from  the  creation  in  a  multi- 
tude of  articles  of  comfort  and  lux- 
ury. 

But  progress  is  not  limited  to 
science  and  discovery.  The  waking 
talent  and  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  have  wonderfully  de- 
veloped the  productive  powers  and 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  by  the  invention  of  labor-sav- 
ing machines  of  every  conceivable 
kinds.  By  these  inventions  fire,  water, 
air,  and  electricity  have  been  brought 
under  the  control  of  men. 

In  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington 
there  are  from  14,000  to  20,000  pat- 
ents issued  annually.  A  trip  across 
the  continent  forty  years  ago'was  a 
perilous  undertaking  and  was  attempt- 
ed by  but  few ;  now  the  Pacific  Railroad 
has  brought  New  York  within  a  week 
of  San  Francisco  and  rendered  the 
fruit  and  grain  of  the  Pacific  coast 
abundant  and  cheap  on  the  Atlantic 
shore.  In  1850  there  were  7,000  miles  of 
railroad  on  this  continent,  now  there 
are  100,000  miles,  more  or  less,  cov- 
ering the  land  like  a  net  work.  The 
irrepressible  ingenuity  of  the  Yankee 
has  recently  invented  a  milking 
machine  which  ere  long  must  drive 
the  milk-maid  from  her  vocation.  The 
Bullock  printing-press  feeds  itself, 
printing  both  sides  of  the  paper  at 
once,  cutting  the  size  desired,  and 
throwing  off  newspapers  at  a  rate  of 
20,000  per  hour. 

With  all  this  improvement  educa- 
tion for  the  masses  of  the  people  is 
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crowning  our  honor.  Before  the  Dec- 
laration of  American  Independence 
there  were  nine  colleges  in  the  Colonies. 
Now  there  are  three  hundred,  and 
common  schools  have  been  multiplied 
in  proportion,  and  a  large  number  of 
normal  schools,  associations,  and  edu- 
cational periodicals.  In  1775  there  were 
37  newspapers  and  periodicals  printed 
in  the  United  States;  now  there  are 
about  550  dailies,  and  about  5,000 
weeklies,  each  having  a  respectable 
circulation. 

To  speak  of  the  progress  of  moral- 
ity and  religion  would  be  to  enter  a 
wide  field  of  which  much  time  and 
space  would  be  required  for  a  scant 
review.  It  is  true  that  "  receding 
years  have  taken  away  many  advanta- 
ges, but  coming  ones  are  bringing  many 
more."  We  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  are  the  most  highly  favored 
among  modern  nations,  possessing 
the  highest  type  of  morality,  the  pur- 
est method  and  simplest  theory  of 
religion ;  one  that  can  be  compre- 
hended by  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned, yet  at  the  same  time  is  able 
to  fill  the  mind  of  each  with  peace 
and  hope.  The  building  of  churches, 
the  establishing  of  Sunday-schools, 
the  training  of  the  youth  are  setting 
forth  the  progress  of  this  age  in  the 
United  States  before  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  the  people  too  plainly  to  be 
denied  or  misunderstood.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  a  greater  number  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  are  believers 
in  the  Christian  creed  than  at  any 
other  period,  according  to  our  statis- 
tics. Surely  the  calls  for  activity  are 
louder  than  ever  before,  else  our  ears 


have  been  unstopped  that  we  may 
hear  more  acutely. 

The  demands  for  young  men  and 
women  of  responsibility  are  strong 
proofs  of  these  facts,  for  almost 
every  periodical  is  making  some  such 
demand  not  only  for  those  who  are 
engaged  in  professional  life,  but  for 
all  vocations,  from  the  President  to 
the  peasant.  E.  W. 

lwhtHead/ng. 


A  certain  class  of  people,  who  likely 
think  that  the  drift  of  the  times  de- 
mands it,  are  always  giving  indul- 
gence to  the  hysterical  practice  of  la- 
menting the  fancied  evils  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  chief  among  these 
modern  diseases  is  what  they  please 
to  call  'Might  literature."  A  war-cry 
and  the  tocsin  are  constantly  being 
sounded  against  this  monster  evil, 
which  has  intruded  upon  the  time  ; 
and  which  promotes  a  disordered  in- 
tellectual taste  and  disqualifies  the 
mind  for  habits  of  thought.  If  this 
is  so,  then  away  with  all  literature 
that  may  be  classed  under  this  head. 
But  that  would  be  too  great  a  revolu- 
tion, and  too  far  in  advance  of  the 
times.  But  what  do  they  mean  by 
"  light  literature  "  ? 

In  their  indiscriminate  laments  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  club  all  kinds  of 
literature  together,  and  simply  deplore 
the  existence  of  anything  that  does 
not  contain  a*  moral  or  does  not  add  a 
positive  virtue  to  the  heart  of  the 
reader.  Such  people  seem  to  be  at  a 
loss  as  to  whom  to  attack  most  se- 
verely, the  persons  who  read  it  or  the 
one  who  spends  his  time  in  writing  it. 
It  may  be  that  this  wholesale  censure 
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embraces  some  things  which  deserve 
it  all ;  but  the  truth  is  that  much  of 
*  it  is  only  pointless  gibberish. 

The  prevalent  literature  of  the  day, 
while  it  contributes  to  the  corruption 
of  style  and  the  violation  of  idiom  in 
some  respects,  yet  has  a  mission  to 
fill  as  important  as  the  most  recondite 
lore.  It  feeds  the  mind  on  delicacies  ; 
it  satisfies  temporary  curiosity  ;  it  cul- 
tivates a  taste  for  reading;  and  leads 
the  mind  on  to  more  logical  researches. 
There  can  be  no  grosser  folly  than  to 
attempt  the  abstruse  logic  of  Herbert 
Spencer  before  sailing  awhile  on  the 
smoother  ocean  of  light  fiction ;  even 
Charles  Dickens  will  not  be  appreci- 
ated unless  lighter  fiction  has  pre- 
ceded him. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  light  literature, 
except  in  a  relative  sense  and  when 
compared  with  more  substantial 
reading.  It  is  clearly  evident  that 
what  is  light  to  one  may  be  as  heavy 
as  lead  to  another.  The  ant  carries  a 
load  as  heavy,  relatively,  as  the 
weightiest    iron-horse    in  America- 


There  is  no  standard  of  profundity  by 
which  to  adopt  a  system  of  weights 
and  measures  so  as  to  estimate  a  book 
as  profound  or  shallow.  Minds  are 
not  by  any  means  all  of  the  same 
acuteness  and  power,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  designate  anything  as 
absolutely  light  or  absolutely  heavy. 
'  Here  then  rests  our  ground  of  the 
usefulness  of  what  is  called  light  lit- 
erature. Deprive  the  student  of  it? 
and  you  in  a  measure  cut  him  off 
from  the  field  of  letters ;  let  him  have 
it,  and  he  soon  goes  beyond  that  and 
penetrates  deeper  into  the  twilight  of 
thought. 

So  long  as  mankind  fall  short  of 
perfection  there  must  be  a  trace  of  it 
found  in  literature.  The  light  read- 
ing suits  persons  who  don't  appreciate 
heavy  reading.  Then  it  is  a  stalk  in 
the  field  of  thought  as  important  as 
the  more  compact  history,  or  the 
stouter  science.  Let  it  grow  so  long 
as  it  serves  wholesome  individual 
tastes. 

W.  C.  A. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Blair  Educational  Bill 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  com- 
ment in  the  papers  lately,  as  well  as  the 
occasion  of  a  few  very  strong  speeches 
in  Congress,  pro  and  con.  Senator 
Coke,  of  Texas,  has  delivered  a  very 
able  and  elaborate  oration  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure.  He  appealed 
quite  forcibly  to  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  the  proposed  bill.  He  regards 
it  as  the  entering  wedge  to  be  followed 


by  others  in  quick  succession  tending 
to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution.  If  once  it 
is  admitted  that  Congress  can  legislate 
for  the  ''general  welfare,"  unlimited 
power  will  then  be  vested  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  government. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  money 
rightly  used  would  be  of  vast  benefit 
to  the  country,  it  is  hardly,  probable 
that  Congress  will  override  the  Consti- 
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tution  by  the  passage  of  the  present 
bill.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  advo- 
cate as  strongly  its  constitutionality. 

The  Battle  with  the  Mahui. — 
After  months  of  weary  toil  in  making 
their  way  up  the  Nile,  past  cataracts 
and  across  dreary  deserts,  fluctuating 
between  hope  and  doubt,  and  expect- 
ing the  Arabian  horsemen  to  pounce 
upon  them  at  any  moment,  General 
Wolseley  and  followers  have  at  last 
been  gratified  in  a  clash  of  arms  with 
the  enemy.  General  Stewart  with  a 
detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  troops 
was  marching  over  the  sand  hills 
along  the  camel  trail  in  a  solitary  wil- 
derness toward  Khartoum,  when  he 
was  intercepted  by  a  force  of  eight 
or  ten  thousand  under  the  Mahdi# 
The  Englishmen  at  once  threw  them- 
selves into  a  hollow  square  to-  receive 
the  coming  attack.  The  enemy  rushed 
upon  them  in  front  and  fell  back  with 
considerable  loss,  and  then  tried  a 
flank  movement.  The  daring  and 
rough  generalship  of  the  Arabs  could 
prove  no  match  for  the  cool  steady 
fire  of  the  British  rifles  and  the  mow- 
ing of  the  artillery.  The  English  held 
the  field  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their 
best  officers,  whom  they  could  ill 
afford  to  spare.  The  loss  of  the 
Mahdi  is  computed  to  be  eight  hun- 
dred. General  Wolseley  seems  to  be 
a  favored  child  of  fortune.  Whenever 
he  undertakes  a  campaign,  he  will 
bring  around  success  in  the  end.  This 
is,  however,  by  no  means  a  decisive 
conflict,  but  simply  a  trial  of  strength. 
The  smell  of  battle  is  in  the  air.  The 
European  powers  are  quibbling  and 
haggling  yet  over  the  management  of 
the  Nile  country.    It  is  impossible  to 


tell  what  the  final  outcome  will  be. 
No  little  dissatisfaction  with  England's 
control  of  affairs  is  exhibited. 

America  and  the  Congo. — One 
of  the  anomalies  in  our  diplomatic 
policy  is  our  steady  denial  of  Euro- 
pean interference  in  the  Nicaragua 
canal  project,  while  two  American 
ambassadors  have  participated  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congo  Confer- 
ence. So  strange  has  this  appeared, 
indeed,  that  Congress  has  demanded 
an  inquiry  into  the  appearance  of 
Sanford  and  Kasson  at  the  Conference, 
and  whether  they  are  there  authorita- 
tively or  not.  A  persistence  in  having 
a  hand  in  the  settlement  of  the  African 
question  will  rob  us  of  all  consistency 
in  our  opposition  to  a  Conference 
about  the  inter-oceanic  canal.  This 
step  is  looked  upon  with  grive  fore- 
bodings by  many  sagacious  American 
statesmen.  If  pursued,  it  will  be  the 
death-knell  to  our  security  from  for- 
eign complications  and  troubles.  A 
progressive  policy  in  matters  like  the 
Spanish  treaty  and  Nicaraguan  treaty 
is  strongly  advocated,  but  when  we 
go  outside  of  the  American  continent 
and  step  within  European  jurisdiction, 
we  virtually  invite  them  to  come  over 
and  help  us  decide  our  continental 
questions. 

The  French  Ministry  have  at 
last  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to 
China  and  have  crossed  the  Rubicon 
after  long  halting  at  its  brink.  Open 
war  is  declared  and  they  are  deter- 
mined to  push  the  Chinese  back  to 
the  border  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
For  this  purpose  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  can  be  brought  into  requisi- 
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tion  any  day.  Such  a  dilatory  fight 
in  this  fast  age  has  caused  the  query 
to  arise  as  to  whether  the  French 
government  was  really  in  earnest  or 
was  simply  playing  'possum.  For  a 
time  it  looked  as  if  no  further  ad- 
vancement would  be  made.  But  now 
the  pulse  of  the  people  has  been  felt 
and  a  vigorous  campaign  is  anticipated. 

The  Electoral  System. — The 
political  corruption  and  the  general 
stagnation  in  business,  together  with 
the  undue  excitement  incident  to  our 
Presidential  contests,  and  especially 
the  violence  of  the  last  one,  have 
aroused  a  lively  discussion  of  the 
present  electoral  system.  This  agita- 
tion has  called  forth  an  able  article  in 
the  February  North  A  merican  Review, 
in  which  many  of  the  first  thinkers  of 
the  country  take  part.  President 
Barnard  sees  so  much  of  evil  in  the 
present  plan  of  popular  voting  indi- 
rectly for  the  chief  executive,  that  he 
desires  a  return  to  the  original  method 
of  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 
While  this  would  obviate  many  of  the 
objections  arising  from  such  an  exten- 
sive canvass  as  is  now  necessary,  it  is 
impracticable  with  the  present  public 
sentiment.  The  masses  will  cling  to 
the  last  to  the  right  of  electing  the 
President.  Another  proposal  is  to 
vote  for  the  President  directly  and  to 
abolish  the  Electoral  College,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  useless  encumbrance.  The 
main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
much-talked  of  scheme  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  counting  the  vote  correctly 
without  fraud  in  so  large  a  poll  in 
case  of  a  close  election,  as  was  well 
illustrated  in  the  recent  election  in 
New  York.  The  trouble  would  be 
enhanced  when  applied  to  the  whole 


country.  Senator  Vance,  in  a  schol- 
arly presentation  of  his  views  in  the 
same  issue,  takes  the  position  that  we 
should  hold  on  to  the  good  old  way. 
Although  the  Electoral  College  is  a 
mere  form,  it  is  a  very  necessary  one, 
and  one  which  may  save  the  country 
from  intestine  strife  in  an  emergency. 
It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the 
President-elect  may  have  a  minority 
of  the  popular  vote,  which  hardly  ap- 
pears to  be  a  just  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people.  Perhaps  a  rigid 
execution  of  the  election  laws  under 
the  present  system  is  about  as  near 
perfection  as  we  are  likely  to  reach 
soon. 

Telepathy. — This  is  the  name  of 
the  new  psychological  study  to  which 
the  Society  of  American  Psychology 
are  giving  their  attention.  Some 
strange  phenomena  have  come  to 
light  as  a  result  of  their  researches. 
One  incident  going  the  rounds  is  this: 
A  man  was  walking  on  deck  and  heard 
a  splash  of  the  waves  and  saw  his 
father's  face  in  the  sea.  He  noted  the 
time  by  his  watch  and  when  he  re- 
turned home  he  found  that  his  father 
had  committed  suicide  by  drowning 
at  about  the  hour  that  he  heard  the 
splash  of  the  waves.  How  much  of 
truth  and  how  much  of  imagination 
there  is  in  the  report  is  hard  to  tell.  One 
ingenious  psychologist  has  suggested 
the  existence  of  a  fluid  by  which 
knowledge  may  be  transmitted,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  senses,  from  one 
mind  to  another.  A  thought  from 
one  brain  is  borne  in  waves  until  it 
impinges  on  the  brain  in  sympathy 
with  it.  This  fluid  can  be  seen,  smelt, 
and  heard  at  times.    A  nice  theory  ! 

A.  T.  R. 
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— The  University  of  Virginia  and 
Charlottesville  have  agreed  to  expend 
$90,000  for  water-works  at  an  early 
day. 

— Roanoke  College,  at  Salem, 
will  receive  property  worth  $6,000  at 
the  death  of  the  widow  of  the  late 
Elijah  Rudolph. 

— The  school  population  of  the 
United  States  is  16,000,000,  of  which 
10,000,000  are  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools.  200,000  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools,  receiving 
$90,000,000  a  year. 

— The  Durham  graded  school  has 
399  children  enrolled  ;  Edenton,  105  > 
Raleigh,  about  500;  and  others  in 
other  places  are  doing  well. 

— The  Superintendent  of  Forsyth 
county  informs  us  that  3,048  children 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  county  last  year.  There  are  73 
school  houses,  valued  at  $8,680. 

— The  Horner  school,  of  Hender- 
son, is  among  the  best  high  schools  in 
North  Carolina  for  preparing  boys  for 
college. 

— The  President  of  Rutherford 
College  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  with  which  that  institution  is 
meeting.  He  says  the  institution  has 
increased  in  numbers,  is  better  organ- 
ized than  ever  before,  and  "  runs  like 
a  top." 

— Shelby  High  School  com- 
menced its  new  term  a  few  days  ago 
under  very  favorable  circumstances. 
Prof.  Kink  is  a  good  instructor  and 
well  deserves  the  patronage  of  the 
people  of  that  section. 


— The  University  of  Virginia  has 
■  received  in  donations  since  the  war 
I  $917,000. 

—King's  Mountain  High  School 
began  eight  years  ago  with  nine  pupils 
in  a  one-story  house,  but  now  has 
about  200  pupils,  representing  six  dif- 
ferent States. 

—A  Northern  paper  says  :  "  A 
lady  has  submitted  to  Major  Martin, 
of  Boston,  a  novel  scheme.  It  is  to 
create  a  fund,  the  income  of  which 
shall  be  used  annually  for  the  care  of 
the  teeth  of  children,  in  the  primary 
schools,  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
pay  dentists'  bills.  She  proposes  to 
contribute  $50,000  towards  the  fund, 
and  hopes  that  others  may  become 
interested.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Major,  she  will  first  try  the  experiment 
in  one  school." 

— Judge  James  H.  Gilmon,  of  Ma- 
rion county,  has  been  elected  to  the 
chair  of  International  and  Constitu- 
tional Law  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Prof.  Southall. 

— The  expenses  of  a  girl  at  Oberlin 
College  are  about  $1.50  to  $2.00  per 
week — room  and  board  included.  It 
is  certainly  a  favorable  place  for  poor 
young  girls  to  obtain  an  education — 
along  with  the  boys. 

— Texas  seems  to  be  in  great  need 
of  school  teachers  just  now,  for  we 
learn  that  the  State  Normal  schools 
cannot  supply  the  teachers  needed. 
Teachers  obtain  from  $20  to  $100  a 
month,'  while  the  Superintendents  get 
annually  from  $1,200  to  $2,500. 
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— Mr.  Van  Vechten,  of  New  York 
City,  has  recently  conveyed  to  the 
managers  of  Rutgers  College  a  fund  of 
$1,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  given 
annually  to  the  student  preparing  the 
best  essay  on  Foreign  Missions.  This 
gift  is  in  memory  of  his  deceased 
mother,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Van  Vechten. 

— Mr.  Horace  Howard  Furness, 
"  the  distinguished  Shakespearean 
scholar,"  has  donated  a  prize  fund  of 
$1,000  to  Vassar  College,  in  honor  of 
Kate  Rogers  Furness.  The  income 
of  this  amount  will  be  divided  into 
two  prizes  for  those  of  the  Senior 
class  who  shall  write  the  best  essay 
on  the  Shakespearian  or  Elizabethan 
period. 

— The  New  Jersey  school  exhibit 
for  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  has 
been  completed,  and  is  an  extensive 
collection.  It  contains  the  work  of  20,- 
ooo  pupils,  about  2,000  of  them  being 
from  private  schools.  There  are  3,000 
maps  and  1,000  general  drawings  in 
the  exhibit.  All  the  maps  were  drawn 
from  memory  and  are  not  copies. 
Four  hundred  and  ten  photographs  of 
public  school  buildings  in  the  State 
will  be  framed  and  sent  with  the 
scholars'  work.  Besides  the  drawings, 
there  are  collections  of  work  in  math- 
ematics, grammar,  essays,  spelling,  and 
penmanship. — News  and  Observer. 

— In  a  note  written  from  Austin, 
Texas,  Rev.  J.  M.  Pendleton,  D.  D., 
says  :  "  The  University  of  Texas  lo- 
cated here  has  wondrous  possibilities. 
It  has  an  endowment  consisting  of 
more  than  $400,00  bearing  interest, 
and  nearly  $100,000  not  yet  invested. 


In  addition  to  this,  it  has  2,000,000 
acres  of  land,  1,000,000  *  set  apart  in 
the  Constitution  '  of  the  State,  and 
1,000,000  given  by  the  Legislature. 
Thirty  millions  of  acres  of  land  have 
been  '  dedicated  '  to  purposes  of  edu- 
cation in  the  State,  so  that  common 
schools  and  higher  school  for  white 
and  colored  children  are  provided  for. 
I  know  of  no  State  that  has  so  large 
a  school  fund.  The  possibilities  and 
probabilities  of  Texas  are  magnifi- 
cent."— N.  Y.  Examiner. 

— It  is  announced  that  the  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
have  determined  to  build  a  large  hos- 
pital and  stable  for  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  domestic  animals.  A  great 
deal  of  preparation  has  already  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  founding  a 
veterinary  faculty,  and  several  profes- 
sors have  been  in  Europe  fitting  them- 
selves for  this  work.  A  special  depart- 
ment is  to  be  devoted  to  the  care  of 
pet  and  sporting  dogs.  A  well-known 
Philadelphia  lady  proposes  endowing 
a  department  for  cats. —  The  Register. 

— The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  revenue  assessed  for 
the  year  1884  due  to  public  free 
schools,  as  requested  by  the  act  of 
March  6,  1882,  compiled  by  the  Au- 
ditor of  Public  Accounts  for  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction : 
Amount  applicable  to  public  schools 
from  capitation,  land  and  personal 
property  tax,  $577,546.03  ;  estimated 
amount  from  railroads,  $36,230.21  ; 
from  steamboats,  $328.70 ;  telegraph 
companies,  $156.26 — total,  $614,- 
261.20.  This  is  $13,000  more  money 
than  was  appropriated  during  the  pre- 
vious year. —  The  Raleigh  Register. 
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— The  North  Carolina  Conference 
has  given  up  Trinity  College  to  three 
gentlemen,  of  whom  the  most  promi- 
nent is  Mr.  Julian  Carr,  of  Durham. 

— There  is  some  talk  in  the  State 
about  the  establishment  of  an  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  school.  Does  not 
the  State  now  make  appropriation  to 
Chapel  Hill  for  a  similar  purpose? 
How  has  that  fund  been  used? 

— The  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  will  hold  their  next  annual 
meeting  in  the  summer  at  Black 
Mountain.  It  takes  a  long  time  for 
The  North  Carolina  Teacher  to  get 
through  printing  the  record  of  the  last 
meeting. 

— A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  cata- 
logues of  a  large  number  of  Southern 
^institutions  of  learning  puts  Wake 
Forest  in  a  most  favorable  light  as 
regards  the  amount  of  solid  work 
done.  Though  we  ourselves  say  it,  it 
is  yet  a  fact  which  any  one  can  verify 
for  himself  that  not  one  in  ten  does 
more. 


— Some  of  those  who  favor  free 
tuition  at  the  University  speak  of  the 
University  as  being  the  head  of  the 
public  school  system.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  this :  In  the  laws  of  '72,  we 
believe,  the  University  was  made,  by 
special  enactment,  the  head  of  the 
public  school  system  ;  but  trouble  be- 
ing apprehended,  in  the  laws  of  '77 
appears  a  special  act  repealing  the 
former  act,  thus  divorcing  the  Univer- 
sity from  the  public  school  system. 

— In  an  interesting  address  deliv- 
ered last  October  on  "  My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters,"  Prof.  Tyndall  says : 
"  At  Queenwood  [College]  I  learned 
by  practical  experience  that  two  fac- 
tors v/ent  to  the  formation  of  a 
teacher.  In  regard  to  knowledge  he 
must,  of  course,  be  master  of  his 
work.  But  knowledge  is  not  all. 
There  may  be  knowledge  without 
power — the  ability  to  inform,  without 
the  ability  to  stimulate.  Both  go  to- 
gether in  the  true  teacher.  A  power 
of  character  must  underlie  and  enforce 
the  work  of  intellect." 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


— Messrs.  Harper  are  nearly 
ready  with  the  life  of  George  Eliot. 

— THE  twenty-eighth  edition  of 
Miss  Lonsdale's  biography  of  Sister 
Dora,  is  now  in  press  in  London. 

— Dr.  MURRAY,  in  order  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  his  new  English  dic- 
tionary, has  taken  up  his  abode  at  Ox- 
ford.   He  is  making  haste  slowly. 


— Mr.  Eliot  Stock's  "facsimile" 
of  Rasselas,  turns  out  to  be  only  a  re- 
print and  no  "facsimile"  at  all. 

— The  first  of  January  was  the 
hundreth  anniversary  of  the  London 
Times.  Four  other  London  papers 
have  a  larger  circulation  in  the  city 
than  The  Times,  although  the  great 
daily  still  maintains  its  supremacy 
abroad. 
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— Edersheim's  Life  and  Times 
of  Jesus  the  Messiah  is  now  only 
six  dollars.  It  is  said  to  be  a  valuable 
work. 

— In  the  United  States  there  is  one 
newspaper  to  every  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple, while  England  has  only  one  for 
every  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
The  Americans  are  a  reading  people, 
but  the  character  of  the  papers  might 
be  improved  if  there  were  fewer  of 
them.  Still  they  are  not  one  whit  be- 
hind their  English  contemporaries. 

— Joseph  Pulitzer  bought  The 
World  for  $346,000.  Now  he  has  a 
circulation  of  a  hundred  thousand  and 
would  not  sell  for  any  price. 

— The  largest  price  ever  paid  for 
single  books  was  at  the  late  sale  of  the 
Syston  Park  Library.  Mr.  Quaritch, 
the  great  London  dealer,  paid  $24,750 
for  a  copy  of  the  Psalmarum  Codex 
and  almost  as  much  for  a  Mazarin 
Bible. 

—Dr.  Hammond  is  out  in  a  third 
novel,  entitled  Doctor  Grattan.  He 
takes  occasion  in  this  work  to  reply 
to  the  sharp  criticism  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  on  his  previous  effort. 

— "  The  Easy  Chair"  of  Harper  s 
Magazine  was  so  named  by  Donald  G. 
Mitchell — Ik  Marvel — its  first  occu- 
pant, in  October,  1 85 1 ,  when  that  de- 
partment first  appeared.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Curtiss  has  occupied  it  almost  without 
interruption  since  1854. 

—Congressional  Government  ; 
a  Study  in  American  Politics  is 
the  title  of  a  book  in  press  by  a  gifted 
young  man,  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  son 
of  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.) 


— There  are  at  least  fifty  different 
ways  of  spelling  the  name  of  "the 
morning  star  of  the  Reformation," 
and  choice  may  be  taken  of  the  fol- 
lowing:  Wiclif,  Wicliv,  Wiclef,  Wiclyf, 
Wicleff,  Wicliff,  Wiclyff,  Wiclyve, 
Wicliffe,  Wicklif,  Wicklef,  Wickleff, 
Wickliff,  Wickliffe,  Wickleffe,  Wicklyf, 
Wiyclif,  Wigclif,  Wyclif,  Wyclef, 
Wyclife,  Wyclefe,  Wyclyf,  WyclefT, 
Wycliff,  Wyclyff,  Wyclyfe,  Wyclyffe, 
Wycliffe,  Wyclyve,  Wycklef,  Wyck- 
liff,  Wyckliffe,  Wycklyffe,  Wycleve, 
Wyclufie,  WycclyfT,  Witcliffe,  Whit- 
cliff,  Whytclyfe,  Whyteclyve,  Wykec- 
lyfe,  Vuiclif,  Vuiclevus,  Vuythclyffus, 
Wiclefus,  Wicleffus,  Wiclefus,  Wick- 
lefus,  Wicoclefus,  Wicoclivus.  The 
more  common  modes  are  Wyckliffe 
and  Wiclif. — Exchange. 

—Ed.  A.  Oldham  will  soon  publish 
The  Guardsman,  a  monthly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  State  militia. 
He  intends  it  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  Anything  which 
comes  from  Mr.  Oldham's  facile  pen 
will  be  entertaining.  The  address  is 
Winston,  N.  C.  Subscription  $1  per 
year. 

— Captain  Schley  is  writing  a  nar- 
rative of  the  Greely  Relief  Expedi- 
tion, which  will  be  full  of  thrilling 
events  and  superbly  illustrated. 

— The  Western  Tribune  is  the 
name  of  a  new  candidate  for  public 
favor  in  the  shape  of  a  staunch  pro- 
gressive Democratic  newspaper,  pub- 
lished in  Asheville,  N.  C. 

— "Mark  Twain  at  his  best "  is  what 
The  Athenaeum  says  about  Hucklebury 
Finn.  It  is  just  like  its  author  and  a 
worthy  sequel  to  Tom  Sawyer. 
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— Mark  LEMON  says  that  Thackery 
was  not  congenial  in  conversation. 
He  would  talk,  but  would  always  take 
the  broadest  views  and  know  more 
than  any  one  else.  He  was  too  great 
for  conversation.  Dickens  was  always 
full  of  fun  and  merriment,  jovial  and 
buoyant. 

— Dr.  Newman,  who  has  just  re- 
signed the  pastorate  which  has  caused 
such  a  muddle  in  New  York,  received 
$10,000  for  a  funeral  sermon  in  Cali- 
fornia, over  the  sixteen  year  old  son 
of  Ex-Governor  Sanford.  He  com- 
pared him  to  Christ  and  made  a  per- 
fect saint  out  of  his  hero,  for  he  was 
paid  for  it. 

— It  is  regretted  by  many  of  Nath. 
Hawthorne's  admirers,  that  his  severe 
criticism  of  Margaret  Fuller  has  been 
published. 

— The  Brooklyn  Magazine  of 
January  7th  is  a  "  Talmage  "  number. 
By  request  many  contributors  give 
their  impressions  of  the  great  preacher, 
one  styling  him  "  the  best  of  men," 
another  "  a  son  of  Thunder,"  "  an 
original  genius,"  etc. 

— Fresh  FIELDS,  by  John  Bur- 
roughs, is  a  charming  description  of 
British  peculiarities.  He  talks  de- 
lightfully of  the  meadows,  the  grasses, 
the  weather,  the  birds,  and  whatever 
else  strikes  his  fancy. 

— Mr.  Walter  H.  Page  is  prepar- 
ing a  work  on  "  The  Negro  in  the  South" 
which  no  doubt  will  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Page  is  a  versatile  and  ac- 
complished writer.  The  Boston  Post 
calls  attention  to  the  proposed  book 
in  commending  terms. 


— Grant  will  get  only  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  his  papers  in  The  Century. 
He  has  a  long  article  in  the  February 
number  on  the  Battle  of  Shiloh. 
Handsome  illustrations  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  narrative. 

—The  Juvenile  Gem  is  a  weekly 
paper  for  young  folks,  full  of  interest- 
ing stories  and  scientific  and  historical 
facts.  The  "  Fables  "  are  beautifully 
illustrated.  Like  his  other  publications 
it  is  cheap,  75  cents  a  year.  (J.  B. 
Alden,  393  Pearl  street,  N.  Y.) 

— Dr.  Van  Dyke  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  have  an  intellectual  tilt  in  the 
February  number  of  The  North 
American  Review  as  to  whether  min- 
isters should  meddle  in  politics.  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  answers  decidedly  no. 
Beecher  claims  that  the  preacher  has 
two  characters  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
minister.  In  the  one,  he  holds  he  can 
participate,  but  in  the  other  he  may 
not.  But  can  he  divest  himself  of 
his  ministerial  garb  as  he  would  a  coat  ? 

— The  average  circulation  of  the 
English  edition  of  Harper  s  Magazine 
for  1883  was  25,000,  excluding  the 
December  issue,  of  which  over  50,000 
copies  were  sold.  The  present  circu- 
lation is  largely  in  excess  of  that  for 
1883. 

— THE  folly  of  young  people  rush- 
ing madly  head-over-heels  into  prob- 
lems of  philosophy  and  art  is  well 
illustrated  by  Euphorion,  by  Ver- 
non Lee.  This  brilliant  young  lady 
has  attempted  to  treat  of  the  "An- 
tique and  the  mediaeval  in  the  renais- 
sance." She  deals  in  wild  abstractions 
and  rash  expressions  not  compatible 
with  truth. 
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— The  Way  Out  is  a  thoughtful 
little  book  giving  some  suggestions 
for  social  reforms.  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Bellamy  writes  very  pleasantly  in  this 
work,  although  he  is  somewhat  ex 
treme  in  his  views. 

—The  Russian  .  Government 
offers  a  prize  of  one  million  dollars 
for  the  best  life  of  the  Czar  Alexander 
I.  The  contest  will  be  decided  in  1925. 

— Mark  Twain,  alias  Mr.  Samuel 
L.  Clemens,  will  be  fifty  years  old  at 
his  next  birth  day,  November  30th, 
1885.  He  lives  in  Hartford  except 
from  June  to  September,  when  with  his 
family  consisting  of  his  wife  and  three 
little  girls  he  lives  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


— With  the  issue  for  January 
Choice  Literature  resumed  its  former 
title  The  Library  Magazine,  changed 
covers,  grew  to  96  pages  and  $1.50  a 
year.  It  will  contain  selections  from 
American  as  well  as  foreign  sources. 
It  is  well  worth  the  price.  (John  B. 
Alden.) 

— Dr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  Prof,  of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  Uuiversity,  is  the  author 
of  the  Geology  and  Mi?ieral  Resources 
0/  the  James  River  Valley,  Va.  The 
work  is  accompanied  with  a  good  map 
and  is  well  and  carefully  done. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


Do  Birds  Talk?— In  that  delight- 
ful volume,  Rambles  About  Home,  Dr. 
C.  C.  Abbott  tells  us  that  crows  have 
twenty-seven  distinct  cries,  calls,  or 
utterances,  each  readily  distinguish- 
able and  having  unmistakable  connec- 
tion with  a  certain  class  of  actions. 
He  observes  also  that  birds  have  a 
distinct  set  of  utterances  when  occu- 
pied, the  song  proper  being  sung  only 
when  they  are  quiet.  They  some- 
times seem  to  quarrel,  to  lay  plans — 
in  short,  to  communicate  their  ideas 
to  one  another  by  vocal  sounds.  This 
careful  observer  is  clearly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  birds  have  language,  that 
they,  "  like  mankind,  sing  for  pleasure 
and  talk  from  necessity." 


Ghosts. — It  would  seem  that  they 
cannot  much  longer  evade  scientific 
examination.  With  a  society  of  keen- 
eyed  men  in  England  organized  to 
hunt  them  down,  and  a  similar  society 
in  this  country,  they  might  as  well 
submit.  Can  ghosts  be  examined? 
Dr.  Eliot  Coues,  of  Washington,  a 
man  of  wide  scientific  reputation,  an- 
swers yes:  a  "  veridical  phantasm  " — a 
name  he  proposes  for  a  special  kind  of 
ghost — can  be  examined  by  sight, 
touch,  taste,  and  smell ;  can  be  weighed 
in  balances  and  analyzed  by  chemis- 
try !  He  makes  these  statements  on 
the  authority  of  his  own  observations. 
So  substantial  a  ghost  as  this  might 
do  one  some  damage.    But  seriously, 
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we  are  glad  that  the  scientific  world 
is  at  last  turning  its  attention  to  this 
neglected  field.  The  strictest  care 
will  be  needed  to  eliminate  error  in 
the  methods  and  results  of  this  most 
difficult  research,  but  it  cannot  fail  to 
teach  us  more  than  we  now  know  of 
some  abnormal  mental  states  and 
actions. 

Helpful  Micro-organisms. — 
Some  time  ago  it  was  observed  that 
sewerage  poured  in  at  the  top  of  a 
long  tube  filled  with  fresh  earth  would 
run  out  at  the  bottom  clear  and  pure. 
If,  however,  dilute  chloroform  had 
been  filtered  though,  and  then  the 
sewerage  poured  in,  the  latter  would 
pass  through  without  change.  But, 
after  standing  a  while,  the  earth  re- 
gained its  power  to  purify.  It  was 
suggested  that  there  were  in  the  earth 
microscopic  organisms,  which,  in  the 
first  case,  oxidized  and  fixed  the  or- 
ganic matters  of  the  sewerage,  but 
which,  being,  in  the  second  case,  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  suspended 
animation  by  the  chloroform,  lost  for 
a  time  their  power  to  act  on  the  sew- 
erage. This  theory  has  been  confirmed 
by  recent  experiments.  The  organ- 
isms have  been  discovered  and  much 
of  their  natural  history  has  been 
learned.    They  most  abound  in  the 


surface  earth,  having  in  no  case  been 
found  below  eighteen  inches  deep. 
Who  can  tell  how  much  we  owe  to 
them  for  the  purity  of  our  well  and 
spring  water? 

A  Dog's  Sagacity. — A  striking  and 
extraordinary  instance  of  canine  sa- 
gacity is  related  by  the  secretary  of 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  London. 
Think  of  the  reasoning  power  implied 
in  the  fact  that  the  dog  knew  that  a 
hospital  was  the  place  to  have  his 
wound  dressed.  At  half-past  ten  at 
night  the  porter  heard  a  dog  whine 
outside  the  hospital  door.  He  opened 
it,  and  a  rough  terrier  limped  in, 
squatted  on  the  mat,  and  held  up  his 
injured  right  forepaw.  The  surgeon 
being  brought,  the  dog  followed  this 
gentleman  to  the  accident  room,  and 
in  response  to  his  invitation,  jumped 
up  on  the  chair,  and  again  held  up  the 
injured  limb.  The  house  surgeon 
dressed  it,  and  the  dog  immediately 
testified  his  gratitude  by  licking  his 
hand  and  barking  loudly.  He  had  to 
be  put  out,  so  much  grateful  noise 
did  he  make,  but  he  left  the  place 
only  after  two  hours.  He  returned 
the  next  day  to  have  his  wound 
dressed  again.  It  is  not  known  to 
whom  he  belonged  or  whence  he 
came. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


— About  fifteen  new  students  have 
come  in  and  others  are  expected. 

— Mrs.  Dr.  Vann  suspends  her 
boarding  house,  making  Forestville 
her  home. 


— Mrs.  Carroll,  of  Magnolia,  has 
recently  decided  to  make  Wake  Forest 
her  home,  at  least  for  awhile,  and  now 
occupies  a  part  of  Mrs.  Dickson's 
house,  and  is  taking  some  boarders. 
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— President  Taylor  was  called 
away  January  18th  to  fill  the  pulpit 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Raleigh. 

—Rev.  Dr.  Theo.  Whitfield, 
recently  presented  our  College  Library 
with  four  books  of  value,  Pagoda- 
Shadows,  Our  Gold  Mine,  Rambles  in 
Mission  Fields,  and  From  Darkness  to 
Light.  He  has  the  thanks  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

— The  baptistery  in  the  Wingate 
Memorial  Hall  has  recently  been  re- 
paired, and  is  now  in  readiness  for  use. 

— THE  pictures  of  the  Exposition 
buildings  and  grounds  at  New  Orleans, 
presented  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Folk,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  are  duly  ap- 
preciated. They  are  displayed  in  the 
Reading  Room. 

— THE  fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Philomathesian  and  Euzelian  Literary 
Societies  will  come  off  February  13th. 
Query  for  the  public  debate  in  the 
afternoon  :  Is  England's  course  toward 
Ireland  justifiable'?  A  warm  and  in- 
teresting debate  is  anticipated.  All 
are  invited  to  be  present  on  that  oc- 
casion to  enjoy  these  annual  exercises 
with  us.  We  hope  all  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  audience  will  be  ex- 
pected and  requested  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  the  facts  that  may  be  presented, 
and  settle  the  contest  between  the  de- 
baters, and  in  order  to  do  this  we  hope 
all  will  be  present  in  time  to  hear  the 
debate  begin  strictly  at  2  p.  m.  At  7 
p.  m.  the  orations  will  be  the  order, 
k  after  which  a  social  gathering  in  the 
Literary  Halls.  To  be  sure  of  enter- 
taining all,  we  shall  break  the  mo- 
notony of  other  exercises  less  attrac- 
tive by  music.  The  Raleigh  Euter- 
pian  band  will  perform  for  us. 


— W.  C.  Brewer,  Esq.,  has  opened 
a  boarding  house  on  the  corner  oppo- 
site Mrs.  Wait's. 

— Our  long  needed  gymnasium  is 
conveniently  arranged  in  the  old 
chapel,  and  furnishes  facilities  for  any 
kind  of  muscular  action  that  is  deemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
health  among  college  students. 

— Miss  Mary  Raybon  left  January 
27th  for  New  Orleans.  After  visiting 
the  Exposition,  she  will  spend  some- 
time in  Louisiana  visiting  relatives. 

MARRIED. — Royall — Lankford.  At 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  January  7th,  at 
5:45  p.  m.  in  the  Wingate  Memorial 
Hall  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Royall,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Wm.  Royall,  Mr.  R.  E.  Royall 
to  Miss  Leila  Lankford,  both  of  Wake 
Forest.  Attendants— Mr.  Arthur  Ar- 
rington  and  Miss  Minta  Royall;  Mr. 
Willie  Lankford  and  Miss  Carrie  Jones; 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Brewer  and  Miss  Mary 
Walters  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Wingate  and  Miss 
Lillian  Crudup  ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Hunter  and 
Miss  Maggie  Nutt ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Hold- 
ing  and  Miss  Annie  Dunn;  Mr.  E.  F. 
Tatum  and  Miss  Mary  Montague  ;  Mr. 
A.  C.  Livermon  and  Miss  Neda  Pure- 
foy.  Marching  directly  from  the  hall  to 
the  depot  the  bride  and  groom  left  on 
the  cars  at  6:30  on  a  bridal  tour  to 
New  Orleans,  whence  they  went  to 
their  home  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

—Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat  left  Wake 
Forest  January  7th  for  New  Orleans. 
He  spent  nearly  a  week  at  the  Expo- 
sition grounds  and  in  and  about  the 
city.  He  visited  the  Mississippi  Jet- 
ties, and  returned  home  by  the  way  of 
Mammoth  Cave  and  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  Professor  has  been  quite  busy 
since  his  return,  but  we  hope  he  will 
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soon  get  up  with  his  work  and  give  us 
all  the  benefit  of  an  account  of  his 
trip  soon,  for  truly  such  would  be 
quite  interesting  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  to  us  students,  who 
are  not  so  situated  as  to  visit  those 
places  and  see  for  ourselves  what  na- 
ture has  done  and  what  energy  and 
art  can  do. 

— We  were  pleased  to  see  the  Hon. 
Chas.  C.  Clark,  of  New  Bern,  at  Wake 
Forest,  January  2 1st,  paying  a  flying 
visit.    Mr.  Clark  was  a  student  of  this 


Institution  about  40  years  ago,  and 
one  of  high  aims  in  literary  pursuits, 
as  he  proved  after  leaving.  He  went 
from  here  to  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  took  the  A.  M.  degree.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  in  the  late 
civil  war  and  attained  the  rank  of 
Colonel ;  but  he  says  his  happiest 
days  were  spent  within  these  college 
walls.  He  now  occupies  an  eminent 
position  at  our  bar,  having  been  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Legislature  sev- 
eral times. 


WAKE     "REST  ALUMNI. 


— '55.  A  contribution  to  The  Central 
Baptist  contains  Prof.  A.  J.  Emerson's 
views  on  women  speaking  in  public. 
He  argues  that  it  is  proper  and  be- 
coming. While  this  does  not  tally  so 
well  with  the  prevalent  opinion  in 
North  Carolina,  we  must  remember 
that  this  is  a  "progressive  age,"  and 
what  is  absurd  now,  may  soon  become 
perfectly  orthodox.  Prof.  Emerson  is 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  William 
Jewell  College,  Mo. 

—'56.  Rev.  Lewis  H.  Shuck,  D.  D., 
has  been  exciting  some  interest  by  his 
series  of  recent  articles  in  The  Reli- 
gious Herald.  He  is  pastor  at  Paducah, 
Ky.  The  blue  grass  seems  to  have  a 
fascination  for  a  good  many  of  our 
prominent  ministers. 

— '57.  Mr.  H.  D.  Fowler  is  farming 
in  the  distant  State  of  California.  He 
has  not  succeeded  in  discovering  a 
real  gold  mine,  but  is  building  one  on 


his  own  premises.  Teaching  was  his 
profession  for  some  time,  but  he  is 
now  cultivating  the  orange  and  other 
California  products. 

— '69.  One  of  the  best  physicians  in 
Hertford  county  was  Dr.  R.  P. 
Thomas,  before  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  profession  on  account 
of  his  health.  He  has  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  noblest  profession  of 
them  all,  that  of  farming ;  and  we 
learn  that  he  excels  in  this  as  much 
as  he  did  in  medicine.  It  is  said  that 
he  is  the  best  farmer  in  his  section. 

— '70.  Dr.  M.  L.  Fowler  is  serving 
a  portion  of  the  people  of  Wake 
county  in  the  capacity  of  physician. 

— '70.  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  the  city  in 
which  Mr.  R.  E.  Royall  has  made  his 
home.  Immediately  after  his  marriage 
at  this  place,  he  and  his  bride  left  for 
the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  and  sub- 
sequently went  to  their  new  home. 
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— '79.  Rev.  G.  P.  Hamrick  is  teach- 
ing a  good  school  in  Cleveland  county 
in  connection  with  his  duties  as  pastor 
of  several  churches  around  his  place. 

—'84.  Westfield,  N.  C,  is  the  place 
where  Mr.  W.  V.  Savage  has  located 
as  teacher  in  a  High  School. 

—'84.  Mr.  A.  M.  Redfearn,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  in  to  see  us  early  in 
January.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

— THE  Baptists  of  Petersburg,  Va., 
have  secured  the  services  of  Rev.  D. 
A.  Glenn,  of  Littleton,  N.  C.  He  did 
not  graduate,  but  he  is  a  good  preacher 
and  will  do  some  good  preaching  for 
the  Baptists  of  Petersburg. 


— One  of  the  most  earnest  men  in 
the  State  of  Texas  is  Dr.  O.  D.  Cop- 
pedge,  of  Concrete,  Texas.  He  has 
given  up  the  practice  of  medicine,  in 
which  he  was  especially  gifted,  and  be- 
taken himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  His  visit  to  North  Carolina  four 
years  ago  is  a  pleasant  remembrance. 

— THERE  are  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  a  good  number  of  the  Alumni 
of  this  College.  Some  have  already 
become  distinguished  in  that  body. 

— Mr.  A.  C.  Zollicoffer,  of  H  ender- 
son,  N.  C,  is  a  young  lawyer  of  rising 
influence.  Some  will  remember  that 
he  was  at  college  six  years  ago,  but 
left  before  graduation. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


— With  January  comes  The  Living 
Preacher,  Durham,  N.  C.  The  initial 
number  has  a  sermon  about  Solomon's 
Wife,  by  Dr.  Whitfield. 

— The  Student  is  always  glad  to 
have  The  Vanderbilt  Observer  pay  its 
monthly  visits,  for  it  always  has  a 
good  bill  of  fare  for  its  readers.  The 
January  number  is  fully  up  to  its 
usual  standard. 

— Two  academic  papers  from  North 
Carolina  are  The  Oakdale  Student  and 
The  Oakleaf.  They  show  how  the 
mania  for  school  publications  is  work- 
ing even  among  the  high  schools  ;  nor 
is  it  a  bad  sign  either. 


— We  are  in  receipt  of  The  Blair 
Hall  Magazine,  edited  by  the  students 
of  Biair  Hall,  New  Jersey.  This  is 
only  the  second  number,  and  we  must 
say  that  it  is  a  creditable  beginning. 
We  welcome  this  new  comer  to  our 
sanctum  and  negotiate  for  a  "  reciproc- 
ity treaty." 

— Richmond  College  Messenger 
presents  a  neat  appearance.  January 
number  is  sprightly  and  has  an  amus- 
ing piece  on  Course  of  True  Love  in 
the  Conic  Section  and  one  also  about 
Woman.  Love,  conic  sections,  and 
woman,  all  jumbled  together,  is 
enough  for  a  poor  fellow  at  one  time. 
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— North  Carolina  Teacher  of 
January  gives  an  ingenious  "  Health 
Alphabet,"  some  hints  as  to  "  Errors 
in  Speech,"  demands  <;  Better  Pay  and 
Better  Teachers,"  and  urges  a  closer 
"  Study  of  North  Carolina  History," 
among  other  things  of  like  character. 
This  magazine  is  growing  in  favor  with 
the  teachers. 

— JANUARY  number  of  Nozvitzkys 
Monthly  contains  the  adventures  of 
the  Tar  Heel  Excursionists  and  other 
articles  from  North  Carolina  contribu- 
tors. It  contains  a  picture  of  Wake 
Forest  College  and  a  cut  representing 
mountain  scenery  in  Western  North 
Carolina.  Col.  Fuller  has  a  piece  en- 
titled The  Old  Man  Manuel. 

— The  Electra  for  January  is  an 
unusually  good  issue  of  an  excellent 
periodical.  We  bestow  unstinted 
praise  upon  The  Electra  because  of 
its  real  literary  worth.  "  Them  Elocu- 
tion Lessons "  is  fine,  as  well  as  the 
other  charming  stories.  An  excellent 
Christmas  frontispiece  adorns  the 
number.    ($2.00,  Louisville,  Ky.) 

— The  Virginia  University 
Magazine  for  December,  though 
rather  late  reaching  us,  is  none  the 
worse  for  it.  This  venerable  monthly 
is  a  fit  index  to  the  talent  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Down  the  James  is  a  very  read- 


able article.  It  contains  the  very 
pathetic  valedictory  of  Prof.  Southall 
to  his  law  classes,  which  he  read  to 
them  on  the  last  morning  of  every 
session. 

—St.  MARY'S  MUSE,  published  quar- 
terly by  the  Senior  class  of  St.  Mary's 
School,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  a  model  of 
taste  and  beauty.  The  contributions 
are  entertaining  and  such  as,  we 
were  about  to  say,  only  the  fair 
devotees  of  the  quill  can  write.  The 
current  number  is  one  of  interest. 
The  Student  wishes  the  Muse  much 
success  in  the  journalistic  profession. 
It  richly  merits  it. 

— Hamilton  College  Monthly 
is  the  exponent  of  the  young  ladies  of 
Hamilton  Female  College,  and  right 
well  do  they  put  their  ideas,  too.  Its 
literary  department  is  full  of  choice 
articles  written  by  the  students.  In 
the  January  number  E.  V.  H.  says: 
u  Whenever  we  think  of  a  man  who 
has  never  been  ensnared  in  the  meshes 
of  sunny  hair,  or  bewitched  by  a  pair 
of  merry,  laughing  eyes,  our  mind 
at  once  wanders  to  some  grim,  miserly 
old  creature,  and  from  the  depths  of 
our  heart  we  pity  him."  Now,  then, 
boys,  don't  grieve  the  sympathizing 
creatures  any  more  by  your  impervi- 
ousness. 
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SOCRATES  AND  HIS  MORALS. 


Students  come  early  to  lament  that 
their  early  study  of  foreign  authors 
has  been  so  trammelled  by  Lexicons 
and  Grammars  with  declensions  and 
long  lines  of  paradigm.  One  gets 
melancholy  in  the  thought  that  so 
much  precious  energy  was  expended 
in  clearing  away  rubbish.  For  those 
who  are  thus  melancholy  there  is 
hope  ;  but  for  others,  for  the  majority, 
there  is  danger  that  the  early  study 
will  be  the  only  study  of  the  master- 
pieces in  other  tongues.  The  impres- 
sion which  we  get  with  Lexicon  and 
Grammar  at  hand  is  often  so  vague, 
and  oftener  so  incorrect  that  it  needs 
to  be  corrected.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  impression  of  Socrates  which 
the  average  graduate  of  an  average 
college  carries  away  with  him.  The 
last  paragraph  of  Plato's  Apology  con- 
tains about  all  the  teaching  of  Socrates 
which  one  usually  remembers.  It  pre- 
sents a  picture  ;  and,  for  the  moment, 
the  student  forgets  his  search  for  the 


form  of  his  verb  in  a  wonderstruck 
gaze  at  a  Pagan  discoursing  in  a  prison 
on  Immortality.  And  he  closes  his 
Greek  books,  and  his  Greek  course, 
with  a  feeling  which  anon  will  express 
itself  in  a  social  club,  or  public  address, 
or  otherwhere,  that  surely  Socrates 
must  have  gone  to  Heaven.  Certainly, 
among  the  "  Seekers  after  God"  he 
deserves  a  high  place  ;  but,  it  may  be 
added,  that  he  was  more  concerned 
about  a  sound  morality  than  about 
what  men  believed  as  to  God.  His 
own  belief  at  that  point  went  not  be- 
yond that  of  the  most  cultivated  men 
of  his  time  ;  for  all  these  cherished  a 
comparatively  pure  monotheism.  Cf. 
yEschylus,  Phidias,  etc, 

It  is  only  hoped  that  from  what  is 
here  said  we  may  get  a  juster  view  of 
Socrates  than  the  roseate  one  which 
usually  obtains  among  the  undiscrim- 
inating,  and  one  which  we  may  retain 
and  be  able  to  express  upon  occasion. 

1.  As  to  his  moral  character — what? 
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It  is  impossible  that  a  man's  belief 
shall  not  influence  his  character.  The 
conviction  and  claim  of  inspiration, 
for  example,  throw  around  a  man  cer- 
tain restraints  which  the  uninitiated 
do  not  feel.  An  Apostle's  memory  of 
a  former  intimacy  with  the  man  Jesus 
kept  down  in  him  many  an  evil  desire 
and  tendency.  The  belief  that  one  is 
allied  with  superhuman  powers  helps 
him  attain  the  character  which  he 
ascribes  to  them. 

Now,  Socrates  believed  not  only  in 
the  oneness  of  the  Supreme  Reason 
which  had  embodied  itself  in  the  Moral 
Order  of  the  Universe,  but  also  in  his 
own  participation  of  its  infallibility. 
He  made  no  general  or  sweeping  claim 
of  infallibility,  but  did  claim  to  be  re- 
strained and  guided  by  a  divine  hand. 
And  the  Providence  of  himself  which 
he  believed  in  was  more  than  a  general 
superintendence  of  his  life.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  definite  and  felt  contact  of 
his  soul  with  God.  Along  with  such 
a  view,  and  as  the  fruit  of  it,  Socrates 
must  have  been  a  very  reverent  man, 
and  was  prepared  to  lay  down  very 
pure  maxims  for  the  worship  of  God. 

But  a  man's  beliefs  are  not  always  a 
sufficient  index  of  his  character.  "  We 
may  have  very  erroneous  theories" 
about  God  and  the  world,  and  yet 
have  "very  sublime  feelings."  And  a 
satisfactory  theory  is  not  always  the 
pledge  of  satisfactory  morals. 

Socrates  could  discourse  at  one  time 
on  Immortality,  and  brotherly  kind- 
ness, and  at  another,  not  far  removed 
from  the  first,  he  could  instruct  a  lewd 
woman  in  the  art  of  enticing  men.  On 
the  street  he  is  inculcating  temperance, 
and   yet  in    Plato's   symposium  he 


drinks  the  whole  company  drunk,  and 
yet  keeps  a  level  head  himself.  It  is 
contended  that  these  are  isolated  in- 
stances, but  the}'  could  be  multiplied 
by  others  which  it  is  not  fitting  to 
mention  in  these  pages. 

An  eminent  writer  in  Christian 
Ethics  says  of  Socrates'  moral  charac- 
ter, "  It  by  no  means  rises  above  the 
ordinary  Greek  morality.  It  required 
all  the  superficiality  of  modern  deistic 
*  illuminism'  to  attempt  to  place  So- 
crates as  a  moral  example  by  the  side 
of  Christ."  Of  "  moral  and  family 
love"  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
Socrates  had  as  much  as  a  presenti- 
ment. 

But  how  can  a  man  who  betrays 
such  "  deep  erroneousness  of  moral 
consciousness"  attain  and  teach  such 
high  views  of  God  and  Immortality  ? 
What  did  he  teach  as  to  Immortality  ? 
He  was  disposed  to  believe  in  a  future 
life,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  prove 
it.  He  would  have  had  no  objection 
to  incorporating  it,  in  a  tentative  way, 
in  a  Confession  of  Faith.  He  thought 
he  saw  in  the  "  self -moving"  power  of 
the  soul  a  suggestion  of  eternal  pro- 
gression through  eternal  ages.  But 
this  was  taught,  if  at  all,  only  as  a 
stimulus  to  youth,  not  as  a  fixed  belief 
to  which  the  philosopher  had  devoted 
his  whole  being.  In  Plato's  Apology 
he  speaks  with  great  reserve  :  "Death 
is  either  an  eternal  sleep,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  life.  In  neither  case 
is  it  an  evil."  And  when,  just  before 
drinking  the  poison,  he  said  that  the 
destiny  of  his  spirit  was  "known  only  to 
the  God,"  he  expressed  a  genuine  and 
an  exquisitely  pitiful  ignorance.  The 
"Light  of  the  World"  had  not  yet  come. 
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2.  I  have  already  verged  into  the 
teaching  of  Socrates;  but,  more  defi- 
nitely, as  to  his  Ethical  teaching — 
what?  Whatever  may  be  said  about 
Socrates'  improvement  of  formal  logic, 
and  he  did  much  here,  it  yet  remains 
that  he  was  more  of  a  moralist  than 
metaphysician.  Before  him  the  whole 
sum  of  knowledge  had  been  included 
in  a  single  mass  and  mixture.  And 
his  analysis  of  single  general  notions 
led  him  to  analyze  this  unwieldy  mass, 
and  so  to  the  introduction  of  the 
study  of  Ethics  apart  from  all  other 
study.  As  men  had  taught  the  art  of 
sailing  ships,  or  of  leading  an  army,  so 
he  proposed  to  teach  the  art  of  pro- 
portionate conduct  in  the  home  and 
in  the  market-place. 

(a)  His  standpoint.  Socrates  inter- 
preted his  motto,  "  Know  thyself,"  to 
mean  :  "  Know  what  sort  of  a  man 
thou  art,  and  what  are  thy  capacities 
in  reference  to  human  use.1'  His  pa- 
tience had  been  worn  threadbare  by 
the  "idle"  speculations  of  the  natural- 
ists. He  believed  the  study  of  As- 
tronomy to  be  impious,  insulting  to 
the  gods.  What  they  intended  us  to 
know  of  physical  science  had  been 
clearly  written  on  the  face  of  nature, 
and  embraced  only  such  knowledge  as 
promoted  right  living  in  the  state. 
His  standpoint,  then,  was  not  that  of  a 
philosopher,  or  of  a  moralist  even, 
though  he  was  both  philosopher  and 
moralist,  but  that  of  a  practical  com- 
mon-sense teacher  of  the  practical 
conduct  of  common  life  in  a  state. 
His  morality  was  at  best  onesided  be- 
cause it  discarded  any  consideration 
of  the  emotions,  desires,  etc.,  and  also 
because  its  basis  was  utility  to  the 
state  and  happiness  to  the  individual, 


rather  than  eternal  principles  of  right 
and  wrong. 

(b)  Accordingly  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  substance  of  his  teaching, 
we  find  that  the  character  of  a  man,  or 
of  an  act,  is  determined  by  the  answer 
to  this  question,  "  Is  it  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  state?"  Hence  "his  morality 
is  only  Greek  civic  virtue."  A  just 
man  was  the  same  as  a  loyal  citizen. 
And  the  essence  and  sum  of  this  virtue 
is  knowledge  of  consequences  and  well 
trained  judgment.  The  taint  and  guilt 
of  sin  are  incurred  by  indolence.  If 
a  man  is  a  sinner,  it  is  because  he  has 
not  used  the  opportunities  of  culture 
within  his  reach.  Culture  is  Holiness, 
and  Holiness  is  Culture.  A  vicious 
man  is  better  in  the  eye  of  Socrates 
than  an  ignorant  man.  A  man  will 
not  knowingly  wrong  himself  or  the 
community.  If,  however,  he  is  igno- 
rant— madness  is  the  culmination  of 
ignorance — and  does  not  know  the 
results  of  certain  courses  to  himself 
and  the  community,  he  is  a  source  of 
unlimited  and  uncontrolable  mischief. 
The  remedy  for  sin  is  not  grace,  but 
knozvledge.  Virtue  is  not  the  supernal 
bloom  of  soul  faculties  proportionally 
developed  under  light  from  two  worlds, 
but  the  mere  tact  of  a  shrewd  nature 
in  adjusting  means  to  ends.  Therefore, 
only  a  philosopher,  one  thoroughly 
trained  can  practise  true  virtue,  and 
sin  is  the  misfortune  of  less  favored 
I  souls.  With  us,  education  is  recog- 
,  nized  as  possessing  a  transforming 
I  power — education  is  temperance,  mo- 
rality, but  not  in  an  absolute  sense. 
With  Socrates,  there  is  but  one  virtue, 
and  that  is  knowledge.  And  because 
a  wise  man  is  able  to  discern  the  best 
of  given  lines  of  conduct  and  follow 
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them,  he  is  also  happy,  and  this,  let 
us  add,  is  the  end  of  all  living. 

The  tendency  of  the  Socratic  eth- 
ical teaching,  then,  was  toward  a 
"prosaic  utilitarianism,"  incidentally 
modified  by  considerations  affecting 
happiness,  and  is  "devoid  of  all  ideal 
enthusiasm." 

The  debt  of  succeeding  systems, 
even  down  to  our  own  time,  to  this 
"  father  of  philosophy"  cannot  be 
easily  estimated.  But  the  too  com- 
mon talk'about  his  present  home  seems 
lost  in  air  in  view  of  the  facts  here  set 
down.  There  is  probably  no  character 
of  ancient  times  into  whom  we  read 
more  of  our  own  thought  and  morality 
than  Socrates. 

The  greatness  of  our  philosopher 
and  his  importance  in  the  world  do 
not  consist  in  the  purity  of  his  life  or 
of  his  teaching,  but  rather  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  j 
men's  ethical  and  religious  feeling. 
He  is  not  only  the  beginning  of  Ethical 
Science  in  general,  but  also  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Greek  religious  and  philo- 
sophical consciousness  in  particular. 
It  is  here  that  Socrates  is  unspeakably 
great,  and  the  record  of  his  life  and 
teaching  unspeakably  precious. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  man- 
kind along  this  line  has  to  do  princi- 
pally with  three  nationalities :  the 
Jews  in  the  first  period,  the  Greeks  in 
the  second,  and  the  Germans  in  the 
third.    For,  just  as  the  Hebrew  His- 


tory was  rolling  up  its  scroll  in  the  5th 
and  4th  centuries  B.  C,  the  irrepressi- 
ble Thought  of  the  ages  burst  out 
afresh  under  the  sky  of  Greece ;  a'nd 
out  from  under  the  thick  darkness 
which,  by  Roman  power,  was  slowly 
settled  down  upon  Greece  in  the  2nd 
century  B.  C.  it  stole  away,  and  was 
born  again  in  the  heart  of  the  Teutons. 
Socrates  comes  in  the  second  of  these 
periods,  and  his  nature  furnished  the 
oncoming  Ideal  Humanity  another  op- 
portunity and  outlet.  He  is,  in  his 
nature  and  teaching,  the  culmination 
of  the  Hellenic  sense  of  God,  and  the 
impulse  to  its  ampler  application  to 
the  life  of  his  nation. 

And  on  a  larger  scale,  in  the 
"  Daimonion,"  the  "divine  sign"  of 
Socrates,  we  seem  to  have  a  prefigur- 
ing, if  not  a  realization,  of  the  time  of 
transition  from  reliance  upon  outward 
and  oracular  authority,  to  a  reliance 
upon  inner  and  spiritual  whisperings 
from  the  Great  Father — God.  Here 
is  a  prophecy  whispered  in  a  Pagan 
citadel,  while  Judean  prophecy  was 
sleeping,  of  a  time  when  old  things 
must  pass  away,  and  all  things  become 
new. 

What  was  mortal  of  the  prophet 
perished,  but  the  idea  which  he  had 
husbanded  cast  itself  into  the  growing 
volume  of  God's  Thoughts,  which, 
through  the  ages,  is  preparing  to  be 
read  in  the  millennium  of  the  world. 

Feb.  2,  1885.       Ed-  m-  Poteat. 
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Anniversary  Oration,  February  13,  1885. 


On  the  picturesque  hills  of  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains  a  hundred  years  ago 
lay  Rip  Van  Winkle,  wrapt  in  pro- 
found slumber.  The  booming  of  can- 
non resounded  over  the  mountain 
crags  in  token  of  the  gigantic  struggle 
then  going  on.  The  sharp  crack  of 
the  musket  broke  the  deep  stillness,  or 
the  clear  call  of  the  huntsman  re- 
echoed along  the  shaded  dells.  And 
is  North  Carolina  a  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
sleeping  while  the  race  for  the  mastery 
in  civilization  and  culture  is  at  fever 
heat  ?  At  any  rate  this  taunt  has  been 
thrown  upon  her,  and  for  many  years 
she  has  been  so  dubbed.  A  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  and  a  contemptuous 
sneer  express  the  opinion  of  many 
about  Tar  Heels.  The  four  winds  have 
caught  up  the  rumor  and  wafted  it  far 
hence.  Indeed,  to  the  eyes  of  the  more 
enlightened,  North  Carolina  seems  the 
darkest  spot  on  earth,  with  possibly 
the  exception  of  the  African  jungles. 
A  Northern  writer  recently  suggested 
the  propriety  of  sending  missionaries 
hither  just  as  to  other  heathen  coun- 
tries. In  their  wild  fancies  our  moun- 
tains are  infested  with  highway  rob- 
bers; our  State  is  the  land  of  the  Ku 
Klux,  rapine,  and  lynching,  the  chosen 
habitation  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins, 
the  abode,  in  short,  of  all  that  is  hor- 
rible and  blood-curdling.  This  is  the 
awful  place  where  the  rights  of  the 
poor  negro  are  trampled  upon,  and 
where,  on  election  day,  men  stalk 
about  the  polls  armed  to  the  teeth 


with  navy-sixes  and  bowie-knives. 
Such  is  a  faint  conception  of  the  favor- 
able opinion  which  the  world  has  had 
of  us.  You,  no  doubt,  saw  it  going 
the  rounds  of  the  papers  recently  that 
a  Philadelphia  grocer  sent  a  Raleigh 
merchant  a  telegram  requesting  him 
to  ship  immediately,  C.  O.  D.,  an  elk, 
buffalo,  or  bear,  as  if  our  forests 
abounded  in  such  monsters.  There  is 
at  least  one  Rip  Van  Winkle  elsewhere 
than  in  North  Carolina.  We  can  talk 
this  matter  over  to  ourselves  and  sift 
out  the  chaff  and  find  out  how  much 
truth  there  is  in  the  allegation,  and 
whether  we  deserve  the  stigma  which 
has  been  cast  upon  us.  If  a  stranger 
should  come  and  tell  you  that  you 
were  Rip  Van  Winkles,  I  am  afraid 
that  he  would  meet  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion, nor  would  I  answer  for  conse- 
quences. If  it  is  meant  by  the  charge 
of  Rip  Van  Winkleism  that  the  sons 
of  the  Old  North  State  have  not  been 
patriotic,  and  have  been  loth  to  re- 
spond to  their  country's  call,  then  this 
vile  slander  should  be  trampled  in  the 
dust  and  the  author  of  it  branded  with 
ignominy  and  shame. 

The  shades  of  the  Regulators  riding 
over  the  hills  of  Orange  rise  up  against 
such  base  calumny.  The  memory  of 
the  brave  spirits  who  met  in  solemn 
conclave  in  Charlotte  on  May  20,  ly^S, 
who  struck  the  first  blow  for  freedom 
and  against  tyranny,  and  who  unfurled 
the  flag  of  American  liberty  to  the 
breeze  in  open  defiance  of  King  and 
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Parliament,  is  sufficient  refutation  of 

the  charge  of  cowardice.    A  thousand  1 

! 

battle-fields,  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
our  heroes,  attest  the  bravery,  courage, 
and  heroism  of  her  sons. 

North  Carolina  is  the  birth-place  of  j 
American  independence,  and  civil  and 
religious  liberty  has  been  tenderly  fos- 
tered here,  nurtured  with  a  mother's 
love,  and  guarded  with  a  mother's 
pride.    King's  Mountain  is  a  monu-  i 
ment  to  her  fame  more  enduring  than 
marble.  The  courage  with  which  they 
bore  the  flag  of  their  country  to  vic- 
tory, and  planted  it  upon  the  ramparts 
of   the   enemy,  refutes  the  charge. 
Revolutionary  history  fairly  bristles 
with  evidences  of  the  devotion  and  the 
martial  prowess  of  our  soldiers,  and  j 
frees  them  from  the  least  stain  of  dis-  j 
honor.    It  was  the  glory  of  old  Bute 
that  she  was  tainted  with  no  Tories. 

The  stinging  rebuke  a  North  Caro- 
lina lady  gave  Colonel  Tarleton  has 
immortalized  and  crystallized  the  dar-  j 
ing  of  our  women.  Upon  his  remark- 
ing that  he  would  like  to  see  Colonel 
Washington,  the  patriotic  lady  from 
Halifax  replied  that  if  he  had  looked 
behind  him  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens 
he  would  have  had  that  pleasure. 

When  the  bugle  note  was  sounded 
and  the  drum  beat  to  the  tune  of 
Dixie,  the  sons  of  North  Carolina 
marched  boldly  to  the  fray.  The  bones 
of  our  dead  lie  bleaching  upon  a  hun- 
dred battle-fields  in  a  score  of  States. 
Bull  Run,  Chancellorsville,  and  the 
stormy  heights  of  Gettysburg  are  wit- 
nesses of  their  soldiery.  On  that  sad 
April  morning  at  Appomattox  a  North 
Carolina  company  was  the  last  to  sur- 
render, sticking  like  a  Tar  Heel  to  the 
last.    Then,  when  a  cloud  of  despair 


hung  loweringly  over  our  prostrate 
Southland,  old  men  silvered  for  the 
grave  and  fair  haired  maidens,  and 
matrons  leading  their  children,  joined 
hands  with  the  battle-scarred  veterans, 
linked  their  fortunes  together,  nerved 
themselves  against  misfortune,  and 
peered  through  the  gloom  into  the 
future,  hoping  for  a  better  day.  They 
were  stripped  of  wealth,  with  their 
houses  in  flames,  and  they  were 
disfranchised  and  ridden  to  death  by 
carpet-baggers.  Where  the  carcass  1 
was  there  the  vultures  pounced  upon 
the  helpless  prey,  derided,  mocked, 
snubbed,  and  misrepresented  our  peo- 
ple to  the  world.  Were  our  soldiers 
Rip  Van  Winkles  ?  Moreover,  for 
genuine  hospitality,  frankness,  hon- 
esty, and  integrity,  North  Carolinians 
are  unsurpassed.  Pure,  unsophisti- 
cated, and  generous  to  a  fault,  the 
majority  of  Tar  Heels  ought  to  be 
proud  of  themselves  and  their  State. 
Whoever  casts  a  single  reproach  upon 
them  or  breathes  the  least  breath  of 
suspicion  as  to  any  of  these  character- 
istics, should  be  branded  a  traitor  and 
ostracised  forthwith.  I  deny  that  we 
are  behind  any  people  in  these  respects. 

I  love  the  Old  North  State  and  give 
her  full  credit  for  her  noble  achieve- 
ments in  the  past,  but  am  afraid  that 
there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  charge  of 
being  Rip  Van  Winkles.  "An  honest 
confession  is  good  for  the  soul,"  and 
we  might  as  well  own  at  the  outset  the 
partial  truth  of  the  allegation.  Par- 
tial, I  say,  because  only  in  this  sense 
can  it  be  true.  It  may  not  be  very 
flattering  to  our  pride,  it  may  be  a 
hard  pill  to  swallow  ;  it  may  and  ought 
to  cause  our  heads  to  hang  in  shame. 
Yet  in  the  light  of  stern  facts,  we  are 
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bound  to  admit  that  in  three  respects 
we  have  been  asleep. 

1.  The  first  proof  of  our  slumber  is 
our  great  proportionate  illiteracy. 
True,  this  is  due  partially  to  our  pov- 
erty, but  this  cause  cannot  wholly 
remove  the  dark  blot  from  our  fair 
name.  When  you  call  to  mind  how 
ignorance  has  hung  like  a  pall  of 
Egyptian  darkness  over  our  land  and 
people,  enveloping  them  in  the 
mists  and  fogs  of  intellectual  night, 
chilling  the  genius  and  hope  of  our 
youth,  and  dimming  the  glory  and 
lustre  of  our  star  in  the  constellation 
of  States,  can  you  then  say  that  we 
were  not  asleep  ?  When  38  per  cent, 
of  the  white  children  of  North  Caro- 
lina over  ten  years  of  age  can't  write 
their  names,  and  when  there  are  fifty- 
seven  thousand  white  voters  in  the 
State  unable  to  read  the  ballots  they 
cast,  doesn't  it  look  as  if  we  needed  a 
little  shaking  up?  This  fact  ought  to 
cause  a  blush  of  shame  to  mantle  our 
checks. 

2.  Moreover,  why  have  so  many  of 
our  best  men  left  the  State  and  gone 
to  other  less-favored  ones  by  nature  ? 
It  seems  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  is  it 
not  because  there  was  no  encourage- 
ment to  stay?  Our  public  school 
teachers,  many  of  them,  have  been 
receiving  thirteen  dollars  a  month  and 
"  boarding  around."  Our  preachers 
have  lived  on  starvation  rations  and 
poundings.  Our  doctors  are  liberally 
paid  in  thanks,  and  nobody  but  a  rich 
man  can  afford  to  run  for  Governor,  so 
little  does  he  receive.  Do  you  won- 
der, then,  that  our  young  giants  in- 
stead of  undertaking  the  Herculean 
task  of  waking  us  all  up,  should  go 
where  their  talents  would  be  rightly 


appreciated  ?  It  was  a  gloomy  pros- 
pect for  us  when  war  had  swept  like  a 
torrent  of  fire  and  blasted  our  south- 
ern paradise.  Because  of  our  destitu- 
tion many  left  us  in  our  trying  hour. 
The  young  men,  full  of  hope  and 
ambition,  looked  out  upon  our  barren 
fields,  grown  up  with  sedge  and  old 
field  pines,  or  washing  away  into  gul- 
lies ;  upon  our  towns,  the  grim  skele- 
tons of  the  past,  and  saw  nothing  but 
starvation  staring  them  in  the  face. 
With  heavy  hearts  they  bent  their 
steps  towards  the  land  of  the  setting 
sun  and  cast  their  fortunes  in  with  the 
now  great  West.  Thousands  of  our 
best  citizens  can  be  found  in  the  van 
of  progress  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  on 
to  the  Golden  Gate. 

3.  Nor  have  we  had  an  adequate 
conception  of  our  vast  natural  re- 
sources. To  be  sure,  our  impoverished 
condition  would  have  crippled  any  ef- 
forts in  their  development,  but  the 
State,  to  too  many  of  us,  has  appeared 
as  a  dreary  waste.  We  have  been  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  treasures  that  • 
lay  at  our  feet,  dreaming  of  an  Eldo- 
rado when  we  were  slumbering  right 
in  the  midst  of  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey;  sighing  for  riches 
when  nature  has  lavished  her  best  gifts 
upon  us.  How  many  of  our  farmers 
have  been  scratching  the  top  of  the 
soil  with  a  scooter-plow  and  longing 
for  the  fertile  plains  of  the  West,  when 
the  choicest  soil  of  the  world  lies  in 
our  borders  ?  We  have  been  lying  su- 
pinely on  our  backs  and  never  raising 
our  hands  to  grasp  the  priceless  pearl 
by  our  side  or  pluck  the  golden  fruit 
from  the  swinging  boughs.  The  most 
of  us  have  been  utterly  oblivious  of 
our  vast  possibilities,  and  yet  you  say 
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we  were  not  asleep  ?  And  some  of  us 
have  been  sleeping  a  long  time,  too. 
When  Washington  passed  by  the  town 
of  Halifax,  he  jotted  down  in  his  note- 
book the  fact  that  Halifax  used  to  be 
a  prosperous  town,  but  was  then  on 
the  decline.  And  they  say  that  it  has 
been  "  on  the  decline"  ever  since. 
As  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  snored  away 
on  the  Catskills,  many  strangers  passed 
by  and  noted  the  sleeping  huntsman, 
ere  long  returned,  and  wondered  if  he 
would  never  wake  up.  Years  slipped 
by,  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  find  him 
still  in  Morpheus'  tender  embrace.  At 
last  he  rubs  his  eyes  and  sees  what  a 
fool  he  has  been  for  sleeping  so  long. 
Strangers  have  long  since  observed 
our  natural  wealth  and  our  industrial 
torpor,  and  in  amazement  asked  if  we 
would  never  wake  up  from  our  leth- 
argy and  shake  off  our  long  stupor. 
Untold  wealth  lay  locked  up  and  the 
key  to  it  rusting  by  our  side,  would 
we  never  unlock  the  magic  chest  ?  In 
this,  then,  did  our  sleep  consist,  ig- 
norance of  our  own  State  and  in  efforts 
to  improve  it. 

Once  and  again  the  question  would 
recur,  would  we  thus  sleep  away  our 
golden  opportunities,  while  our  neigh- 
bors were  making  rapid  strides  for- 
ward ?  Ere  long  you  could  discern 
gleams  of  light  streaming  in  through 
the  clouds  of  adversity,  and  now  we 
are  in  the  full  noon-tide  of  prosperity. 
The  warm  rays  of  the  sun  are  driving 
away  the  torpor  from  the  body  politic. 
One  by  one  the  shackles  which  have 
linked  us  to  past  follies,  past  mis-  ! 
takes,  the  laziness  of  the  past,  the  old 
plodding  way  of  doing  things,  to  the 
Rip  Van  Winkleism  of  the  past,  have  j 


been  broken  and  thrown  off,  so  that 
now  we  are  almost  free  from  the  old 
ruts.  The  lion  is  shaking  his  shaggy 
mane  and  is  giving  fair  warning  to  all 
as  to  what  he  intends  to  do.  No 
longer  can  it  be  said  of  us  that  we  are 
taking  our  ease,  lolling  in  the  pleasant 
shade,  or  basking  under  a  summer  sun, 
while  our  Northern  friends  are  making 
prodigious  progress. 

Having  passed  through  the  trying 
ordeal  of  war,  the  State  has  come  forth 
from  the  fiery  furnace  purified  and 
strengthened,  we  hope.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  a  new  era  has  dawned 
upon  us,  and  that  we  stand  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  bright  and  glorious 
future.  The  hum  of  the  spindle,  the 
ceaseless  din  of  our  countless  indus- 
tries, the  numerous  railroads  thread- 
ing their  way  throughout  the  State, 
the  busy  merchants,  the  well-to-do 
farmers,  and  the  prosperous  schools 
and  colleges  all  speak  in  thunder  tones 
to  let  the  world  know  that  we  are  no 
longer  asleep.  The  Boston  Exposi- 
tion was  a  revelation  to  others  as  well 
as  to  ourselves  of  the  boundless  stores 
hidden  among  us.  But  the  climax  was 
reached  when  the  grand  old  Common- 
wealth poured  forth  her  treasures  in  a 
ceaseless  flow  at  the  North  Carolina 
Exposition.  They  came  from  moun- 
tain and  seashore,  forest  and  field. 
From  Cherokee  to  Currituck  the  yeo- 
manry vied  with  each  other  in  present- 
ing, in  panoramic  view,  the  works  of 
nature  and  of  art.  Who  could  stand 
in  that  mammoth  collection  without 
having  his  heart  throb  with  pride  and 
feeling  an  inch  taller?  All  honor  to 
the  managers  who  have  reflected  so 
much  credit  upon  themselves  and  their 
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State.  The  Exposition  was  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  everybody,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  we  didn't  know  how 
rich  we  are.  To-day  our  star  is  climb" 
ing  to  the  zenith  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come the  brightest  in  the  galaxy  of 
States.  The  Old  North  State  is  win- 
ning many  laurels  at  New  Orleans  and 
is  attracting  much  attention  from 
abroad  by  the  pluck  and  zeal  she  is 
displaying.  I  know  one  place  where 
they  are  still  asleep,  since  not  long  ago 
I  saw  some  men  threshing  wheat  with 
two  horses,  two  mules,  and  two  oxen 
hitched  to  a  rickety  machine  which 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Noah's 
ark  in  point  of  age,  and  they  were  well 
pleased  at  threshing  forty  bushels  a 
day. 

Since  waking  up,  Rip  Van  Winkle 
has  made  some  marvellous  discoveries. 
The  first  is  that  Rip  Van  Winkledom 
is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  live. 
A  constant  stream  of  downcast  citi- 
zens has  flowed  from  the  State.  Hun- 
dreds of  these,  seeing  their  mistake, 
have  returned  to  their  first  love,  thus 
swelling  the  ranks  of  our  live,  pro- 
gressive men.  The  State  doesn't  want 
men  like  wild  geese,  who  go  South  at 
the  approach  of  winter  and  come  back 
with  the  return  of  summer,  but  she 
has  and  needs  men  who  will  stand  by 
her  in  the  dark  hours  as  well  as  in  the 
day  of  prosperity.  The  farmer  has 
found  out  that  he  can  dig  more  money 
out  of  the  virgin  soil  than  out  of  the 
gold  mines.  King  Cotton  wears  an 
imperial  diadem  and  places  many  shin- 
ing crowns  upon  the  heads  of  his  dev- 
otees. The  yellow  tobacco  leaf  has 
become  emblematical  of  thrift,  push, 
and  general  prosperity,  leaving  the 
planters  as  rich  as  Croesus.  We've 
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learned  that  it  is  cheaper  to  manufac- 
ture our  cotton  at  home  than  to  send 
it  North  and  then  buy  it  again  after 
paying  all  expenses  in  its  production 
and  manufacture.  For  years  every 
time  we  wanted  a  calico  dress  it  had 
to  come  from  the  North,  and  the  best 
we  could  do  in  that  line  was  home- 
spun cloth  dyed  with  maple  bark. 
Now  North  Carolina  factories  play  an 
important  part  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  woolen  fabrics.  There  is 
enough  coal  of  the  choicest  quality  in 
the  Deep  River  coal-beds  to  require 
8,000  years  to  get  it  all  out  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  tons  per  day.  That  is 
enough  to  last  us  two  or  three  genera- 
tions ahead  at  any  rate,  throwing  in 
the  Dan  River  deposit  for  good  meas- 
ure. We  needn't  be  uneasy  about 
freezing  any  time  soon. 

Side  by  side  with  the  coal  lies  an 
abundance  of  iron  waiting  for  the 
furnace  and  the  smelting.  May  the 
day  soon  come  when  there  shall  be 
many  Pittsburgs  in  North  Carolina. 
A  golden  future  is  in  store  for  our  coal 
and  iron  counties.  The  Cranberry  iron 
of  Mitchell  county  surpasses  the  finest 
Bessemer  steel.  Also  the  best  mill- 
stone grit  in  the  world  is  in  Moore 
county,  and  it  has  attained  a  national 
celebrity.  If  our  other  industries  were 
prosecuted  with  like  energy,  poverty 
would  be  a  scarce  article  and  our  barns 
would  be  filled  to  overflowing.  More- 
over, the  only  workable  deposit  of  tin 
in  America  is  in  Cleveland  county. 
Here  is  a  big  bonanza  which  is  already 
creating  something  of  a  sensation 
among  capitalists. 

And  the  Old  North  State  furnishes 
most  of  the  mica  for  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Tons  and  tons  are  annually 
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shipped  out  of  our  mountains.  Hid- 
denite,  which  is  destined  to  become  a 
rival  of  the  diamond,  is  found  nowhere 
else  on  earth.    We  have,  besides  cop- 
per and  the  useful  metals,  gold,  dia- 
monds, beryl,  amethyst,  and  hosts  of 
other  precious  gems  with  which  to 
deck  our  fair  daughters,  if  aught  can 
enhance  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of 
nature's  handiwork.    Our  forests  hold 
untold  riches  in  their  valuable  timbers 
of  almost  every  description,  from  the  j 
palmetto  of  the  South  to  the  balsam 
of  the  North.    North  Carolina  is  the  j 
only  State  in  the  Union  able  to  fill  j 
every  blank  sent  out  by  the  department  I 
at  Washington.  Our  herbs  and  flowers  j 
are  matchless  and  challenge  the  world  j 
for  a  comparison.  We  have,  too,  more  j 
water-power  in  the  aggregate  than  all  j 
the  steam  engines  running  on  this  con-  j 
tinent  can  produce.    From  the  crystal  I 
Swannanoa  to  the  sluggish  Chowan  j 
roll  our  rushing  rivers  unutilized,  wast-  ' 
ing  their  energy  in  dancing  over  peb-  \ 
bles  instead  of  propelling  machinery,  i 
North  Carolina  has  the  most  salubrious  ■ 
climate  on  the  globe,  free  from  the 
scorching,  witheringrays  of  the  tropical  j 
sun,  as  well  as  from  the  blighting  blasts 
and  stinging  cold  of  the  North.  The 
sun  kisses  her  softly  and  gentle  zephyrs  ■ 
fan  her  cheek.  Indeed, "the  Switzerland 
of  America"  is  fast  becoming  the  ha- 
ven for  chronic  invalids — especially  the  I 
love-sick, — while  all  delight  to  inhale  \ 
the  pure,  bracing  ozone  which  sweeps 
over  our  mountains.    A  land  of  ro-  j 
mance  and  of  song,  it  is  worthy  of  any  | 
bard.  The  planters  have  learned  that  j 
some  other  things  can  be  grown  sue-  j 
cessfully  besides  cotton  and  mortgages.  | 
A  mortgage  used    to   be  almost  as  ! 
necessary  an  appendage  to  the  farm  as  | 


cows,  pigs,  and  chickens.  Fortunately, 
the  crop  of  mortgages  is  not  so  abun- 
dant as  formerly.  Some  of  you  have 
discovered  that  we  have  some  of  the 
prettiest  girls  and  laziest  men  in  the 
world,  as  Senator  Vance  remarked 
about  the  inhabitants  of  Burke  county. 
Although  we  may  have  been  behind 
in  some  things,  we  found  out  long  ago 
that  none  can  fairer  be  than  the  bright- 
eyed  daughters  of  Carolina. 

Our  vast  marl  beds  are  of  immense 
value  to  the  farmer,  who  will  hail  it  as 
a  Godsend  when  they  are  properly 
utilized.  And  our  State  is  becoming 
celebrated  for  a  few  other  things  be- 
sides tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  al- 
though Wilmington  is  the  largest  naval 
stores  market  in  the  world.  More- 
over, we  haven't  done  as  much  for 
education  as  we  ought.  Our  public 
schools  until  recently  have  failed  of 
their  object,  and  even  now  are  wofully 
deficient  in  meeting  the  pressing  de_ 
mand  for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses. 
The  academies  and  colleges  are  not 
sustained  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Wake 
Forest  College  ought  to  have  four  or 
five  hundred  students  every  year. 
By  bitter  experience  we've  learned 
that  if  the  State  is  ever  improved,  we 
must  do  it  ourselves.  We  have  learned 
a  lesson  from  the  lark,  that  the  grain 
will  never  be  cut  until  we  put  in  the 
sickle  ourselves.  We  have  waited  and 
waited  for  Northern  capital  to  pour 
into  our  treasury,  and  have  inwardly 
chuckled  over  the  prospect  of  wealth, 
but  it  hasn't  poured.  All  the  more 
will  be  the  glory  that  North  Carolinians 
are  the  leaders  and  the  life  of  the  new 
movement.  We  are  willing  and  anxious 
for  honest,  industrious  men  to  come 
and  join  hands  with  us  in  this  glorious 
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work,  but  our  doors  are  barred  against 
all  scalawags,  tramps,  dead-beats,  nihil- 
ists, dynamiters,  and  woman-suffra- 
gists. 

Isn't  it  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world  that  we  did'nt  know  all  these 
things  before,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
others,  which  are  daily  cropping  out 
in  our  onward  progress  ?  or  if  we  knew, 
that  we  have  done  so  little  to  bring 
into  requisition  the  latent  powers  that 
lie  dormant  in  the  State?  But  now 
our  knowledge  is  going  into  practice. 
The  forward  march  has  been  sounded 
all  along  the  lines  of  educational,  in- 
dustrial, and  material  progress.  The 
day  will  soon  come  when  the  Old 
North  State  will  be  the  synonym  for 
thrift,  prosperity,  sobriety,  intelli- 
gence, and  culture.  At  last  the  dream 
of  the  fathers  is  realized,  and  our  Col- 
lege has  an  endowment  and  a  gym- 
nasium. One  token  of  our  awakening 
is  the  scramble  for  education  among 
the  young  men  of  the  State,  and  may 
I  say  the  young  ladies,  too  ?  Perhaps 
never  before  has  there  been  anything 
like  it.  It  is  going  to  tell  in  the  his- 
tory of  North  Carolina.  Since  making 
these  wonderful  discoveries  Rip  Van 
Winkle  has  made  some  resolutions, 
which  have  been  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  The  vox  populi  has  re- 
sounded and  re-echoed  from  mountain 
to  seashore  in  approval. 

Whereas  we  have  slept  so  long  and 
wasted  so  many  precious  years,  and 
inasmuch  as  we  ought  to  atone  for  the 
past  ; 

Resolved  I.  Never  to  take  another 
Rip  Van  Winkle  nap.  To  be  sure  we 
have  enough  reserved  force,  accumu- 
lated during  these  years,  to  keep  up 
steam  for  a  long  time  to  come.  W'e 


can  afford  to  work*  all  the  harder  by 
reason  of  our  long  breathing  spell. 

2.  That  any  one  disposed  to  lag  and 
slumber  in  this  wide-awake  age  be  ex- 

j  pelled  from  our  borders.    We  have  no 
I  use  for  loafers.  The  State  calls  loudly 
for  Nehemiah's  men,  who  have  a  mind 
to  work.    In  this  contest  he  who  dal- 
lies is  a  dastard. 

3.  To  give  our  children  a  good  Eng- 
lish education.  To  wipe  out  this  foul 
blot  of  ignorance  which  blurs  and  mars 
the  glory  of  North  Carolina,  and  thus 
silence  forever  our  calumniators.  We 
are  making  rapid  strides  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

4.  To  offer  some  inducement  for 
our  native  talent  to  stay  at  home  in. 
stead  of  straying  off  like  lost  sheep. 
How  charitable  we  have  been  !  We 
have  given  our  best  brains  to  other 
States.  It  may  be  because  we  have 
more  than  we  need  of  that  article 
ourselves,  and  can  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  our  sister  States. 

5.  To  develop  our  natural  resources. 
In  agriculture  the  farmer  is  marching 
to  the  front,  and  this  interest  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  our  success.  Plowing 
a  one-eyed  mule  with  a  clothes-line  is 

j  giving  way  to  the  sulky  plow.  The 
reaper  is  fast  supplanting  the  scythe. 
The  old-fashioned  thresher  is  dying 

j  out  before  the  steam-separator.  We 
no  longer  roll  hogsheads  of  tobacco 

j  fifty  miles  to  market  over  a  dirt  road. 
The  ox-cart  is  taking  a  back  seat,  while 

j  fine  North  Carolina  made  wagons  and 
buggies  are  in  vogue.    Our  pleasure 

j  resorts  and  health-giving  waters  are 
appreciated  now  as  never  before. 
Cities  are  springing  up  in  a  night  as 
if  by  a  fairy's  wand.  Where  lately  old 
fields  pines  sighed  ■  to  the  whistling 
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winds,  now  Winston,  Durham  and 
Henderson  stand  as  monuments  of 
the  new  life  which  has  been  infused 
into  our  people.  Thriving  towns 
are  jumping  into  prominence  as 
by  magic.  At  cross  road  stores, 
where  men  used  to  do  nothing 
but  crack  jokes,  whittle  sticks,  chew 
tobacco,  and  spit  at  a  cross  mark, 
now  other  stores  are  built  and  a  live 
cotton  market  has  started  with  a 
church  and  a  school  house.  Barren 
wastes  are  reclaimed  and  are  bloom- 
ing as  the  rose.  Wealth  is  increasing 
and  knowledge  is  growing  apace. 

God  speed  the  day  when  our  be- 
loved State  shall  flourish  as  the  green 
bay  tree,  and  when  the  glory  of  the 
Old  North  State  shall  be  eclipsed  by 
that  of  the  New  North  State.  The 
pluck  and  energy  of  our  progressive 
citizens  are  accomplishing  these  aston- 
ishing feats.  North  Carolina  has  had 
many  good  and  wise  men  to  stand  at 
the  helm  of  State,  and  men  who  have 
steered  her  safely  through  the  fiercest 
storms ;  but  she  has  had  but  one  T- 
J.  Jarvis.  No  man  has  done  more 
for  the  material  welfare  of  his 
State  than  our  late  universally  es- 
teemed Governor.  But  there  are 
many  others  not  far  behind,  whose 
panegyrics  will  be  written  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  age.  We  have  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  like  true 
Tar  Heels,  are  going  to  stick  to  the 
task  until  the  State  which  was  dubbed 
Rip  Van  Winkle  in  jest,  shall  be 
crowned  Queen  of  States  in  just  pride 
of  her  solid  worth. 

A  gentleman  came  from  another 
State  to  see  our  Exposition,  and  said 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  own  State 
after  seeing  what  North  Carolina  was 


doing.    You  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  Old    North    State,    nor  of  the 
brawny  hands  of  the  sons  of  toil  who 
till  her  fertile  fields,  nor  of  her  beauti. 
ful  maidens,  like  blushing  daffodils  as 
they  peep  out  from  behind  the  crev- 
ices in  the  rocks.    Whether  we  have 
ever  been  asleep  or  not,  one  thing  is 
j  certain,  we  are  not  asleep  now.  We 
I  are  willing  to  waive  that  question,  and 
j  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.    The  pres- 
ent and  the  future  are  enough  to  en- 
gage our  attention  without  grieving 
over  the  past.     The  new  era  which 
has  dawned  so  auspiciously  upon  our 
beloved  commonwealth  is  one  of  hope 
and  promise.     The  omens   and  the 
auguries  are  all  propitious  for  such  an 
epoch  of   glory  and  good  things  as 
|  our  fathers  never  knew.    But  while 
|  we  are  marching  with  glad  heart  and 
|  quick  step  towards  our  goal,  we  shall 
gather  new  inspiration  from  the  hal- 
I  lowed    memories  of   our  forefathers 
j  and  the  contemplation  of  their  glo- 
I  rious  achievements, 
j      And  now,  what  about  our  future? 
\  What  is  going   to  be  the  future  of 
I  Rip  Van  Winkle?    If  I. were  a  seer,  I 
|  should  take  you  upon  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Mitchell,  as  he  towers  above  all 
other  Eastern  peaks,  and  ask  you  to 
look  with  a  prophetic  eye  down  the 
l  corridors  of  time  and  see  what  our 
j  destiny  will  be.    It  requires  no  great 
amount  of  wisdom  to  say  that  as  you 
look  your  eyes  would  be  dazzled  with 
|  bright  visions  of  glory  flitting  before 
|  you  ;  or  that  you  brain  would  reel  with 
j  ecstasy  as  the  truth  of  the  State's  fu- 
j  ture  dawned  upon  you.     This  is  no 
I  Utopian  dream,  but  some  of  us,  I  doubt 
not,  will  live  to  see  the  fruition  of 
!  these  fondly  cherished  hopes.    A  hey 
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day  is  coming  for  old  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle. The  ancients  were  wont  to 
twine  the  dark  wreath  of  the  cypress 
with  the  amaranthus  and  the  rose  as 
a  garland  with  which  to  grace  the 
brow  of  the  victor  on  his  triumphal 
return.  Let  us  wreathe  the  memory 
of  days  gone  by  together  with  the 
golden  opportunities  of  the  present 
and  the  bright  bow  of  promise  which 
arches  the  silver  clouds  of  the  future 
and  place  this  best  of  all  garlands 
upon  that  manly  brow  which  is  fore- 
most in  civic  victories  and  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Old  North  State  in  this 
friendly  rivalry.  Hope,  our  polestar, 
beckons  us  on  to  higher  things  and  to 
plant  the  flagof  ourState  high  upon  the 
battlements  of  our  common  country- 
Then  shall  North  Carolina  be  placed 
upon  such  a  plane  of  prosperity,  intel- 
ligence, and  refinement  as  to  be  the 
delight  of  our  posterity,  the  glory  of 
America,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Let  the  martial  talent  of  her 
sons  be  directed  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  the  cannon  spiked,  and  the 
sword  turned  into  ploughshares.  And 
as  the  grass  fresh  and  green  shall 
spring  up  on  the  graves  of  our  dead 


heroes,  so  may  we  cherish  their  mem. 
ory  and  honor  their  fame,  but  accept 
in  good  part  the  new  order  of  things 
and  change  the  seeming  curse  into  a 
decided  blesssing.  There  is  no  time 
for  pining  and  whining  over  what 
might  have  been.  The  die  is  cast, 
and  grand  possibilities  are  in  our 
power  if  we  will  only  seize  them. 
As  our  boys  go  forth  into  this  battle* 
loving  hands  will  buckle  on  the 
armor  and  clasp  the  helmet,  while 
brave  hearts  will  cheer  them  in 
their  struggles  and  smiles  of  approval 
greet  them  on  their  victorious  return 
Their  pathway  will  be  festooned  with 
roses  and  the  stamping  steeds  will 
tread  upon  the  palm  and  the  olive 
branch.  In  their  triumphal  train  no 
cowering  slaves  will  crouch,  nor  any 
vanquished  foe  be  chained  to  their 
chariot  wheels ;  but  the  fruits  of  a 
gladsome  earth  will  adorn  their  char, 
iots,  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of 
an  admiring  people  welcome  therm 
peace  and  good  will  to  all  men  dwell 
in  their  hearts,  and  national  progress 
follow  in  their  wake. 

A.  T.  Robertson. 
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Our  beautiful,  gladsome  South- 
land is  known  and  loved  by  those  of 
every  section  in  this  great  nation. 
We  form  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
M  whole  nation  of  States."  In  this, 
the  mightiest  commonwealth  of  the 
world,  the  South  seems  now  to  be 
claiming  unusual  attention  from  those 


of  other  sections  who,  till  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  have  ex- 
hibited little  interest  in  us.  Indeed, 
so  great  is  the  interest  in  us  and  so 
bright  are  the  hopes  entertained  for 
us,  that  we  are  no  longer  the  South 
but  "the  New  South." 

But     notwithstanding    the  high 
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hopes  and  great  expectations  ex- 
pressed for  us,  there  is  still  one  low- 
ering cloud  that  shuts  out  the  Fun- 
shine,  and  that  is  the  cloud  of  illit- 
eracy, which  the  strong  breezes  of  the 
day  dawn  of  the  New  South  have 
not  yet  dispersed.  Our  friends  at 
home  and  abroad  confess,  with  regret, 
that  our  future  is  still  beclouded  by 
this  veil  of  ignorance.  In  many  por- 
tions of  the  South  darkness  prevails 
where  light  ought  to  be  let  in. 

There  are  numerous  parts  which 
make  up  this  sum  of  oppression  which 
so  weighs  down  the  spirits  of  our 
noble  people  and  so  clogs  the  wheels 
of  Southern  progress;  and  the  great- 
est of  these  parts  is  our  miserable  sys- 
tem of  schools.  There  is  something 
wrong  in  the  system,  either  beginning 
at  the  lowest  and  going  up  to  the 
highest,  or  beginning  at  the  highest 
and  coming  down  to  the  lowest. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  system 
is  the  preparatory  department  in  the 
colleges  and  in  some  of  the  so-called 
universities  of  the  country.  This  has 
much  to  do  with  fostering  the  unwise 
system  of  higher  education  among  us  ; 
and  it  constitutes  one  of  those  weak- 
ening influences  which  run  recipro- 
cally through  the  school  system,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  types  of 
schools  in  the  land. 

And  while  I  make  the  venture  to 
oppose  the  preparatory  department  in 
colleges,  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  popular  stand  for 
one  to  take  now,  and  especially  with 
the  colleges  that  keep  up  such  depart- 
ment. And  although  no  one  among 
us,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  taken  a 
decided  stand  against  it ;  yet  I  think 


that  there  are  influences  growing  out 
of  this  system  that  lower  the  dignity 
of  our  higher  institutions,  and  cripple 
and  dwarf  many  a  boy  whose  use- 
fulness would  otherwise  be  very  much 
greater.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion 
both  by  observation  as  student  and 
teacher,  and  by  the  concurrence  of 
many  whose  opinions  are  worth  con 
sidering ;  and,  also,  by  the  state, 
ments,  both  verbal  and  written,  of 
some  of  our  most  enthusiastic  teach- 
ers and  some  most  eminent  educa. 
tors. 

I.  The  Dignity  and  Standard  of 
HigJicr  Institutions  Lowered.  Univer- 
sities that  tolerate  a  preparatory  de- 
partment are  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  the  colleges ;  colleges  that 
tolerate  a  preparatory  department  are 
brought  into  competition  with  prepar. 
atory  schools ;  preparatory  schools,  in 
turn,  are  brought  into  competition 
with  schools  of .  lower  grade  called 
high  schools;  they,  again,  are  brought 
into  competition  with  schools  of  still 
lower  grade  ;  and  thus  there  is  a  con- 
nection, or  rather  a  misconnection.  that 
brings  the  universities  indirectly  into 
competition  with  the  cross-road  and 
"  old  field  schools  "  of  the  country.  The 
university  that  takes  students  who 
are  not  prepared  to  enter  the  regular 
classes  of  the  course,  or  who  have 
not  taken  a  course  at  some  col- 
lege, at  once  bids  for  the  boys  who 
ought  to  take  such  a  course  before  en- 
tering the  university.  The  standard 
of  the  university  course  is  thus 
brought  down  to  a  level  with  that  of 
the  colleges ;  for,  if  the  students  at 
such  universities  rank  higher  in  schol- 
arship than  at  the  colleges,  the  stand, 
ard  of  the  university  cannot  claim  any 
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commendation  for  it.  It  is  because 
such  students  push  themselves  up  any 
way  ;  for  they  are  not  required  to  do 
so  to  matriculate,  and  often  not  to 
graduate. 

This  possible  entrance  into  lower 
classes  at  universities  puts  colleges 
that  are  not  endowed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  they  have  to  bid  for  num- 
bers, prepared  or  not  prepared,  lest 
they  suffer  financially.  This  at  once 
brings  the  colleges  into  competition 
with  the  preparatory  schools,  and 
these  suffer  from  the  colleges  bidding 
for  their  numbers  just  as  the  colleges 
suffer  from  the  universities  bidding 
for  boys  for  preparatory  classes. 

The  preparatory  schools  are  forced 
to  continue  the  bid  for  numbers  from 
lower  schools,  until  they  become  so 
mixed  with  advanced,  half-advanced, 
primary,  sub-primary,  and  such  a  jum- 
ble of  all  grades  of  pupils,  that  it  be- 
comes almost  impossible  for  the  most 
thorough  teacher  to  satisfactorily  pre- 
pare a  boy  for  college,  even  though 
he  keep  him  long  enough  to  do  it  well 
under  a  better  system  of  grading  in 
all  the  schools. 

When  the  universities  adhere  strict- 
ly to  university  courses  and  inflex- 
ible regulations  for  admission ;  and 
when  colleges  stick  to  college  courses 
and  depart  not  from  a  given  stand- 
ard of  scholarship,  or  advancement, 
for  matriculation,  then  they  will  be 
universities  and  colleges  in  fact,  and 
not  in  name  as  many  of  them  are  now  ; 
then  their  high  standard  will  cease  to 
be  lowered,  and  they  will  themselves, 
as  institutions,  be  worthy  the  names 
they  bear;  then  the  standard  of  the 
preparatory   schools  will  be  raised  • 


and  of  these  three  classes  of  institu- 
tions, each  will  have  a  dignified  bear- 
ing peculiar  to  itself,  can  speak  out 
boldly  as  to  what  it  can  do,  and  really 
be  what  its  name  indicates.  There 
will  then  be  a  common  connection  of 
pleasant  and  wholesome  dependence 
upon  each  other,  and  not  that  antag- 
onistic interest  and  almost  unfriendly 
rivalry  in  number  that  now  exist. 

2.  The  Boy  Dwarfed.  Granting 
that  the  lowering  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  to  such  a  level  as  to  bring 
them  into  competition  with  the  pre- 
paratory schools  is  a  matter  which  is 
not  likely  to  take  a  serious  turn,  there 
is  still  a  weighty  argument  against  a 
preparatory  department  in  colleges. 
I  mean  the  dwarfing  of  the  boy  who 
enters  such  classes,  and  the  conse- 
quent crippling  of  his  usefulness. 
Not  every  one  who  enters  prepara- 
tory classes  is  thus  injured,  but  every 
one  who  enters  such  classes  is  sub- 
jecting himself  to  the  risk. 

Preparatory  classes  in  college  gen- 
erally embrace  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Latin  Grammar, 
Elementary  Algebra,  and  such  like 
studies.  As  a  general  thing  the  boy 
who  enters  the  preparatory  classes  at 
college  gets  no  further  training  than 
what  he  already  has  in  at  least  four 
very  important  branches  of  his  edu- 
cation, viz  :  Spelling,  Reading,  Geog- 
raphy, and  English  Composition. 
Now,  good  spelling  is  no  mean  accom- 
plishment ;  good  reading  is  a  rare  one  ; 
a  good  knowledge  of  Geography  and 
map-drawing  is  highly  important ;  and 
English  Composition  is  so  difficult 
that,  without  some  thorough  knowl. 
of  its  first  principles,   it   takes  one 
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longer  than  men  generally  live  to 
attain  to  any  eminence  in  it.  Yet  all 
these  things  are  left  out  of  prepara- 
tory classes  at  college. 

Seldom  can  a  boy  spell  well  enough 
to  leave  off  the  daily  drill  in  some 
kind  of  spelling  exercise  before  he 
can  afford  to  lay  aside  his  English 
Grammar  as  a  regular  text-book.  I 
Then,  should  he  not  study  the  one  as 
long  as  the  other?  Seldom  does  a 
boy  learn  as  much  Geography  as  he 
ought  to  have  before  he  finishes  his 
Arithmetic.  Then,  why  should  he  not 
study  the  one  as  long  as  the  other? 
A  boy  never  can  practise  Composition 
enough  before  he  has  gone  through 
the  first  book  of  Rhetoric.  Then, 
surely,  he  cannot  afford  to  stop  the  I 
study  of  the  former  before  he  does 
that  of  the  latter.  They  are  intended 
to  go  together.  Here,  then,  are 
Spelling,  Reading,  Geography,  and 
English  Composition — four  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  a  polished  edu- 
cation— entirely  ignored,  while  the 
boy  has  but  a  smattering  of  any  one 
of  them. 

The  neglecting  of  these  things,  to- 
gether with  other  elementary  studies 
which  a  boy  loses  training  in  by  going 
to  college  unprepared,  constitutes  an 
irreparable  loss  to  him — more,  it  cuts 
out  a  golden  link  from  the  chain  of 
his  education,  and  piles  impassable 
barriers  to  his  ever  attaining  ripe  schol- 
arship, or  at  least  without  doing  it  at 
a  very  great  disadvantage. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  as  se- 
rious objections  connected  with  those 
branches  that  are  taught  in  prepara- 
tory classes  as  there  are  to  their  leav- 
ing out  some  studies  that  ought  to  be 


pursued  at  the  same  time  with  those 
that  are  taught.  The  work,  say  in 
Latin  grammar,  Greek  grammar,  and 
other  classes,  has  not  the  same  chance 
at  thoroughness  that  the  same  work 
has  in  preparatory  schools.  The  work 
of  preparatory  schools  is  to  prepare 
boys  for  business  and  for  college ;  and 
if  a  class  prove  to  be  inefficient  in  any 
study  or  number  of  studies,  the  teacher 
has  no  inconvenience  in  putting  the 
class  back  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
again. 

It  is  different  at  college.  The  pre- 
paratory classes,  like  the  college  class- 
es, have  so  many  pages  or  books  to 
complete  during  the  year,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  the  college 
classes  ;  and  they  have  not  the  time 
to  go  over  the  ground  a  second  time 
with  a  second  class.  Many  a  boy  who 
would,  under  different  circumstances, 
be  a  working,  faithful,  first-class  stu- 
dent, by  starting  wrong — the  wrong 
start  is  seldom  corrected  in  prepara- 
tory classes — finds  himself  compelled 
to  drag  through  his  first  examinations, 
and  gets  a  grade  under  respectability, 
and  is  thus  discouraged  in  the  very  be- 
ginning. He  enters  the  college  classes 
unprepared,  notwithstanding  he  has 
been  allowed  to  pass  in  the  prepara- 
tory classes,  and  drags  through  his 
whole  four  years'  course  in  the  same 
way.  He  dreads  every  examination, 
fearing  that  he  will  be  "  pitched  and 
— saved  as  by  fire — he  leaves  college 
with  his  diploma,  conscious  that  he  is 
not  thorough,  and  consequently  dreads 
life  much  more  than  when  he  first  left 
home  for  college.  Feeling  his  want 
of  thoroughness,  he  realizes  his  mis- 
take when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  it, 
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loses  confidence  in  his  own  ability,  is 
afraid  to  attempt  much,  and  so  he 
never  does  much. 

This  is  the  case  with  many  who 
begin  the  course  in  the  prepar- 
atory classes,  while  a  large  propor- 
tion, nearly  half,  of  those  who  enter 
the  preparatory  classes  drop  out  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  never 
return. 

In  the  October  (1884)  number  of 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  a  writer  on 
"  Southern  Colleges  and  Schools  " 
gives  a  very  brief  but  true  and  forceful 
summary  of  this  objectionable  feature 
to  preparatory  classes  at  colleges  :  "A 
large  mass  of  mostly  crude  and  hetero- 
geneous material  is  taken  in,  and 
straightway  the  eliminary  process  be- 
gins. Many  drop  out  during  the  year; 
many  do  not  attempt  the  examina- 
tions ;  still  more,  trying,  fail ;  and 
most  of  those  who  drop  out,  or  fail, 
never  return." 

This  is  the  true  state  of  things. 
Such  students — not  students,  for  they 
have  never  learned  to  be  students  in 
the  true  sense — such  college  boys,  I 
will  call  them,  find  themselves  "swamp- 
ed "  at  an  early  period  of  their  college 
life,  unable  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them  ;  and  so  they  abandon  their  pro- 
posed course  and  leave  off  the  pursuit 
of  an  education  entirely. 
.  And  not  a  few  of  these  very  ones, 
with  proper  preparation  before  going 
to  college,  would  have  made  eminent 
lawyers,  first-class  physicians,  teachers 
of  a  high  type,  preachers  of  power ; 
not  a  few  of  those  who  would  have 
filled  honorably  high  spheres  of  use- 
fulness have,  in  the  end,  allowed  them- 
selves to  become  willing  to  be  "hewers 


of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  "  for 
others. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  :  First, 
that  the  system  of  preparatory  classes 
in  colleges  and  universities  lowers 
their  dignity  and  standard  ;  and  that 
it  puts  preparatory  schools  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  tends,  indirectly,  to  bring 
them  all  to.  the  same  level.  Secondly, 
that  it  is  a  barrier  to  the  education  of 
many  of  our  boys  and  young  men, 
who  would  otherwise  prosecute  their 
course  ;  whereas  they  now  often  aban- 
don it,  and  are  thus  dwarfed  in  their 
intellectual  stature  and  crippled  in 
their  usefulness.  And  now  there  may 
be  added  a  few  general  remarks. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  put  a  boy  on 
his  own  responsibility  too  soon.  And 
when  a  boy  goes  to  college,  he  then 
becomes  responsible  for  himself,  both 
in  matters  of  morality  and  the  conse- 
quences of  wise  or  unwise  associations 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  also  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  his  literary  pursuits. 
Many  a  fond  mother's  heart  has  been 
broken  with  a  wound  too  lasting  for 
the  lapse  of  all  remaining  years  of  life 
to  heal,  in  consequence  of  her  boy's 
going  to  college  too  young,  and  thus 
being  led  astray  by  improper  associ- 
ates, while  he  would  have  been  safe 
where  discipline  could  have  been  more 
rigidly  enforced.  Boys  often  go  to 
college  just  at  that  age  when  their 
minds  are  most  easily  influenced,  and 
when  the  "  Etiam  capillus  imus  habet 
umbram  suam  "  is  most  applicable  to 
the  influences  that  may  be  thrown 
around  them. 

There  is  special  objection  to  a  boy's 
choosing  too  early  for  himself  in  mat- 
ters of  education.    A  boy  going  to 
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college  without  any  special  training 
does  not  know  how  or  where  to  begin. 
He  may  ask  counsel  of  some  one  else, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  faculty, 
even,  cannot  tell  him  what  is  best  for 
him  to  take  up.  Consequently  he 
must,  even  if  he  remain  at  college  to 
take  the  course,  necessarily  spend  con- 
siderable time  in  rather  aimless  work. 
The  teachers  in  the  higher  institutions 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  just 
such  boys.  I  remember  now  that  dur- 
ing my  course  at  college  a  member  of 
the  faculty  asked  me  to  look  after  just 
such  a  boy  as  I  have  described  above. 
He  was  unprepared  to  enter  any  of 
the  classes,  he  did  not  know  what  was 
best  to  do  ;  and,  to  my  knowledge,  af- 
ter staying  at  college  more  than  a 
year,  he  at  last  left  without  accom- 
plishing much. 

Then,  hazing  and  such  meanness 
generally  grows  out  of  the  influence 
of  boys  who  go  to  college  before  they 
learn  to  appreciate  manliness  of  char- 
acter, or  know  what  it  is,  even  ;  and  not 
of  those  who  are  able  to  show  them- 
selves dignified  students  and  young 
men  of  manly  bearing  at  first. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the 
sooner  a  boy  goes  to  college  the  bet- 
ter it  is  for  him  ;  for  the  laboratories 
there  will  benefit  him  so  much  ;  that 
the  scientific  department  will  do  him 
so  much  good,  our  preparatory  schools 
being  too  poorly  equipped  in  these 
particulars.  Boys  do  not  need  so 
much  scientific  work  before  they  are 
prepared  for  it.  Let  them  be  pre- 
pared for  it  before  they  are  fenced 
with  the  telegraph,  faced  with  batter- 
ies, shocked  with  electricity,  prema- 
turely differentiated,  made  to  distance 


the  planets,  hidden  among  the  min- 
erals, mixed  with  chemicals,  and  their 
tender  minds  so  completely  dazed  in 
the  mazes  of  science,  that  the  teacher 
of  mental  science  himself  must  give 
them  up  as  hopeless  cases. 

Supposing  Dr.  Hopkins  to  be  the 
thorough  teacher  to  prepare  me  for 
college,  I  would  say  with  the  late  Pres- 
ident Garfield,  "  Dr.  Hopkins  with 
only  a  shingle  and  a  piece  of  chalk, 
under  an  apple  tree,  he  on  one  end  of 
an  oak  log  and  I  on  the  other,"  rather 
than  be  perplexed  with  all  the  imple- 
ments of  a  scientific  course  before 
I  have  disciplined  myself  for  that 
labor. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  many  of 
our  preparatory  schools  fail  to  do 
thorough  work,  and  have  not  the  best 
teachers.  True  enough  it  is.  And 
they  never  will  command  the  superior, 
best  teaching  talent  as  long  as  they 
have  to  compete  with  colleges  and 
universities  for  patronage.  With 
larger  patronage  and  of  a  higher  or- 
der, they  could  offer  better  remunera- 
tion to  teachers  of  ability. 

If  I  were  the  only  teacher  of  a  pre- 
paratory school,  modesty  would  for- 
bid my  saying  anything  about  the  in- 
justice of  the  system  to  those  who  are 
and  wish  to  be  teachers  in  the  gen- 
eral acceptation  of  the  term.  But  I 
speak  in  the  defence  of  every  teacher 
of  preparatory  schools  in  the  land,  and 
say  that  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  them 
to  take  from  them  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  the  very  boys  whom  they 
have  prepared  themselves  to  train,  and 
whom,  in  justice  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  labor,  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  train. 
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There  is  now  poor  inducement  to  a 
young  man  to  fit  himself  for  thorough 
and  higher  teaching,  unless  he  sees  a 
chance  to  become  a  professor  in  some 
college  or  university.  The  preparatory 


schools  which  ought  to  be  the  very 
source  of  life  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, are  impoverished  by  the  sys- 
tem, and  our  whole  educational  inter- 
est suffers.  E.  E.  Hilliard. 


PATRIOTISM. 


God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has  so 
divided  our  world  by  seas,  rivers,  and 
mountains,  that  mankind,  instead  of 
being  under  one  great  form  of  gov- 
ernment, exist  in  different  communi- 
ties, nations,  and  countries  ;  each  hav- 
ing its  own  peculiar  institutions,  laws, 
and  customs.  It  is  thus  that  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  that  sentiment 
called  patriotism,  or  love  of  country. 

"  Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one." 

The  sentiment  of  kinship  binds  man 
to  his  family,  the  social  sentiment 
binds  him  to  his  community,  the  pa- 
triotic to  his  country. 

Patriotism  is  an  inborn  principle. 
It  needs  no  recondite  examination. 
That  there  is  within  us  a  peculiar  at- 
tachment to  the  country  which  gave 
us  birth,  in  connection  with  which 
the  pleasant  memories  of  childhood 
are  linked,  under  whose  institutions 
we  were  reared,  is  beyond  question. 
He  whose  heart  does  not  swell  with 
pleasure  and  pride  at  his  country's 
welfare  is  not  worthy  the  name  of 
man. 

Wherever  man  is  found  there  is  also 
patriotism:    in    the   Arab's   tent  or 


stately  edifice,  in  wigwam  or  in  pal- 
ace, in  the  warm  and  pleasant  South, 
and  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North, 
this  pure  and  unselfish  affection  ex- 
ists. There  is  no  tradition  in  which 
it  does  not  form  the  principal  thought. 
That  history  which  tells  not  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  men  in  their  country's 
cause  is  no  history.  It  constitutes 
the  melody  of  national  song.  It  is 
the  poet's  favorite  theme. 

The  patriotism  of  the  savage  may 
be  as  pure  as  that  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened man.  Who  has  not  heard  how 
the  Esquimaux  dislike  to  change 
their  cold  and  barren  regions  for  even 
the  mild  South,  and  how  the  Indians 
have  fled  before  advancing  civilization, 
clinging  to  the  wigwam  and  the 
chase  ?  "  Take  a  shell  from  the  shore 
and  'twill  sing  of  the  sea  ;  take  a  heart 
from  its  home,  and  'twill  tell  of  its 
love." 

Patriots  are  the  nation's  greatest 
and  truest  wealth.  They  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  richest  argosies 
on  the  sea,  nor  to  the  mines  of  the 
finest  gems  on  the  land.  They  are 
the  most  enduring  wealth.  Hoary- 
headed  Time,  who  by  his  constant 
touch  upon  other  things,  bestows  rust, 
mouldering,  and  decay,  adds  new  lus- 
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tre  to  their  names.  When  cities  have 
passed  away,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  world  has  changed  its  course  ; 
when  the  monuments  which  were 
erected  to  their  memory  have  crum- 
bled into  dust,  still  their  names  and 
their  illustrious  deeds  will  remain  for 
inspection,  and  as  an  example  for  age 
after  age  until  time  is  no  more. 
Though  the  institutions,  laws,  and 
customs  which  they  originated  have 
passed  away,  still  the  nation  will  treas- 
ure their  names  as  a  priceless  inheri- 
tance. What  Polish  heart  does  not 
the  name  of  Thaddeus  Kosciusco,  of 
Warsaw,  thrill?  What  Irishman's 
breast  does  not  heave  at  the  mention 
of  Emmett  ?  What  names  do  Amer- 
icans treasure  dearer  than  the  names 
of  their  great  patriots  ? 

Patriotism  obliges  no  man  to  com- 
mit a  wrong.  The  virtuous  citizen 
in  the  humblest  situation  is  the  best 
supporter  of  his  country.  To  be  a 
patriot,  one  need  not  go  forth  to  bat- 
tle and  rear  to  his  country's  honor  a 
monument  of  the  dead  bodies  of  its 
citizens ;  or  to  write  its  history  in 
their  blood.  The  influence  of  a  vir- 
tuous man  for  his  country's  good  is 
like  the  flowing  of  the  current  of 
mighty  rivers,  soft  but  huge,  silent 
but  grand.  In  ways  innumerable  he 
is  daily  rendering  his  country  that 
aid  it  most  needs.  He  fosters  and  pro- 
tects only  those  institutions  which 
will  elevate  it  above  vice  and  debauch- 
ery, and  place  it  among  the  greatest 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Patriotism  is  not  confined  exclu- 
sively to  political  life,  and  not  entirely 
to  men.  While  I  believe  woman's 
true  sphere  is  at  home,  yet  she  can 


feel  and  express  deep  sympathy  with 
the  welfare  of  her  country's  cause. 
Indeed,  patriotism  in  its  purest  and 
noblest  form  fills  the  hearts  of  the  no- 
ble women  of  our  country.  And  why 
should  not  the  mothers,  who  rock  the 
cradle  of  the  nation,  feel  -an  interest 
in  its  welfare  ?  What  brave  senti- 
ment was  that  which  filled  the  Gre- 
cian mother's  bosom  when  she  bade 
her  son  go  forth  and  fight,  and  come 
not  back  till  Greece  should  be  freed  ! 
How  full  the  mother's  breast  heaved 
when  in  1 86 1  she  saw  her  son,  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth,  the  pride  of  her 
life,  the  idol  of  her  fancy,  go  forth  to 
battle  for  the  Sunny  South  with  the 
"Bonny  Blue  Flag"  floating  in  the 
breeze  above  his  head  !  How  freely 
the  maiden  releases  her  lover  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  his  country's  cause  !  She 
who,  while  carrying  water  to  her  hus- 
band on  the  battle-field,  on  seeing  him 
fall  from  his  gun  could  mount  the 
rampart  and  take  his  place  through 
the  rest  of  the  fight,  must  have  felt  no 
small  bit  of  what  we  know  as  patriot- 
ism. 

Some  desponding  ones  would  have 
us  believe  that  patriotism  is  declining. 
There  are  times  no  doubt  when,  even 
in  the  best  of  nations,  the  brave  grow 
timid  and  the  most  sanguine  de- 
spondent. They  fear  that  we  have 
begun  to  degenerate.  However,  it  is 
not  when  men  are  anxious  that  vice 
creeps  in,  but  when  they  are  indiffer 
ent ;  not  when  many  are  complaining 
but  when  all  are  careless.  There  are 
times  no  doubt,  when  "  ten  virtuous 
men  could  not  be  found  to  save  a 
city."  But  it  is  not  that  good  and 
patriotic  men  are  wanting;  they  are 
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only  silent.  Let  the  bugle  announce 
danger  at  our  border  lines,  and  not 
only  ten,  but  ten  thousand  will  rush 
forth  to  the  ramparts  to  save  their 
country;  and  if  the  peril  become 
more  imminent,  still  more  will  come 
forth  to  support  the  national  stand- 
ard, to  guard  it  as  a  hallowed  trust 
and  prove  that  the  spirit  of  the  fath- 
ers is  not  dead.  The  patriotic  blood 
which  coursed  so  warmly  through  our 
fathers'  veins  is  not  frozen  in  ours. 
No,  :i  Sparta  "  is  not  "  dead."  To- 
day while  peace  permeates  the  whole 
land,  and  there  are  no  wars,  no  ram- 
parts, no  clattering  of  mounted  cav- 
alry, and  the  husbandman  whose 
day's  work  is  done,  seeks  his  slumbers 
secure  from  care,  and  without  fear  of 
molestation  or  misfortune,  we  are 
making  some  of  the  brighest  pages 
of  our  history. 

The  patriotism  which  becomes  this 
country  is  a  high  and  enlightened  pa- 
triotism. Every  thing  around  us  tends 
to  dilate  the  heart  and  to  fill  the  soul 
with  lofty  aspirations.  If  the  nations 
of  the  far  North,  of  the  scorching 
deserts  of  Africa,  or  of  the  islands  of 
the  South  Seas  love  their  country  so 
devotedly,  how  much  more  we  ought 
to  love  ours !  which  enbraces  the 
most  delightful,  healthy,  and  invigor- 
ating climates  of  the  world  ;  whose 
borders  rest  upon  two  great  oceans 
with  its  broad  expanse  stretching 
from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  Mex- 
ican gulf;  whose  giant  rivers  bear  the. 
burden  of  the  nation's  produce  to  the 
world  ;  whose  cataracts  thunder  out 
the  praise  to  their  mighty  Creator; 
whose  "flower-decked,  measureless 
prairies  stretch  away  far  beyond  the 


vision,  their  tall  grass  waving  to  the 
winds  like  the  waters  of  an  inland 
sea,"  with  a  soil  as  rich  as  the  narrow 
alluvium  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile ; 
whose  mountain  peaks,  crowned  with 
perpetual  snow,  loom  up  into  the 
bright,  blue  ether  until  their  heights 
must  be  measured  by  miles,  with  a 
scenery  among  them  which  is  beyond 
description  ;  whose  bosom  is  filled 
with  the  most  precious  metals  and 
the  finest  gems ;  whose  huge  forests 
are  enlivened  by  beautiful  birds,  with 
the  sweetest  of  voices  ;  whose  national 
character  commands  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  world  ;  whose  flag 
floats  free  and  unmolested  on  every 
sea,  without  any  great  standing  army 
of  the  eastern  world  or  any  powerful 
navy;  and  above  all,  liberty,  that 
treasure  so  precious  to  men's  souls, 
spreads  its  blessings  over  the  land  as 
free  to  every  inhabitant  as  its  name 
implies.  Such  is  the  country  God 
has  given  us  upon  which  to  bestow 
our  affection.  And  are  we  false  to 
our  trust  ?  Ah  no  !  we  love  our  coun- 
try and  are  most  jealous  of  its  inter- 
ests. Every  thing  about  us  calls  for 
our  purest  patriotism. 

The  standard  by  which  to  measure 
our  duty,  is  the  greatness  of  our  ad- 
vantages, and  the  greatness  of  our  ad- 
vantages is  the  standard  by  which  we 
shall  be  judged  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world  and  of  history.  This  great 
country  of  ours  is  now,  though  so 
young  among  nations,  held  out  as  an 
example  for  the  world.  With  such 
a  mighty  country  with  such  great 
privileges,  with  such  facilities  for  in- 
telligence, wealth,  and  happiness,  and 
with  such  means  of  developing  and 
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dispensing  them,  there  is  reason  to 
look  for  endless  good  to  future  gener- 
ations. 

Now,  in  order  that  these  anticipa- 
tions may  not  be  empty  dreams  or 
vain  thought,  simply  castles  in  the 
air,  it  becomes  us  to  put  forth  the  labor 


of  genuine  and  noble  patriotism  to  re- 
duce to  actual  facts  the  ideals  of  its 
institutions,  "  to  elevate  instruction  to 
knowledge  and  deepen  knowledge 
into  wisdom." 

J.  D.  B. 
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IN  BELGIUM. 


A  city  of  considerable  historic  con- 
sequence is  Antwerp,  which  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  would  be  at- 
tractive ;  but  apart  from  history,  it  is 
by  no  means  uninteresting  now,  pos- 
sessing still  much  wealth  and  many 
objects  deserving  the  notice  of  the 
traveller.  There  are  the  museum, 
full  of  the  masterpieces  of  Dutch 
and  Flemish  artists,  and  the  cathe- 
dral, beautiful  because  of  its  stately 
simplicity,  and  containing  such  produc- 
tions of  art  as  no  lover  of  the  beauti- 
ful should  fail  to  see  ;  and  then  there 
is  the  ramble  through  broad  and 
handsome  streets  flanked  with  houses 
of  such  magnificence  as  to  beget  the 
thought  that  the  glory  which  the  city 
so  long  possessed  has  not  wholly  de- 
parted. And  in  beholding  the  tall, 
ancient  houses,  the  mind  reverts  to 
the  time  when  they  beheld  a  traffic 
such  as  no  other  city  in  Europe  could 
boast,  and  when  thousands  of  vessels 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  river,  waiting  to 
discharge  cargoes  brought  from  every 
civilized  country  on  the   globe.  It 


was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  of 
Germany  that  Antwerp  attained  the 
acme  of  its  glory,  being  perhaps  the 
most  prosperous  and  wealthy  city  on 
the  continent,  not  surpassed  even  by 
Venice  itself  under  the  Doge  Fancesco 
Foscari. 

Ramparts  still  surround  the  city^ 
which  is  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  Europe,  and  which  would 
require  an  army,  it  is  estimated,  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men 
effectually  to  besiege.  These  works 
have  been  principally  constructed 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
as  if  the  Belgians  were  mindful  of  the 
instability  of  empire  and  the  neces- 
sity of  being  ever  on  the  alert  against 
the  powers  of  Europe,  who  appear  to 
have  in  their  blood  a  certain  element 
of  ferocity  which  craves  war  and  will 
for  no  long  time  endure  the  blessings 
of  peace.  And  yet  it  seems  that 
this  city  ought  to  have  continual 
peace,  for  it  has  had  tumult  enough 
in  its  time.  It  was  during  the 
Spanish  reign  that  Antwerp's  decline 
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began,  for  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion banished  thousands  of  her  citi- 
zens, who  took  refuge  in  England 
and  aided  materially  in  promoting 
English  commerce  and  manufactures. 
In  1576  the  city  was  unscrupulously 
pillaged  by  Spanish  soldiery,  and 
seven  thousand  of  its  citizens  were 
ruthlessly  butchered.  Later,  at  the 
end  of  a  protracted  siege  by  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  the  population  had  been 
reduced  from  two  hundred  thousand 
souls  to  less  than  one-fourth  that 
number.  Then  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Dutch,  the  city  was  deprived  of 
its  commerce  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Miinster  it  was  agreed  that  no  vessel 
of  heavy  tonnage  should  ascend  to 
Antwerp  but  must  unload  at  a  Dutch 
port.  Later  the  population  dwindled 
to  forty  thousand,  though  after  the 
French  Revolution  the  city  began 
again  to  prosper ;  but  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  in  which  it  had  taken 
part,  it  was  again  completely  ruined, 
and  it  is  only  during  the  last  three  dec- 
ades that  its  prosperity  has  begun  to 
revive. 

A  striking  feature  of  Antwerp  is 
the  gay  and  pleasure-loving  disposition 
of  its  people.  Pleasure  seems  the 
end  of  their  existence.  When  we  ar- 
rive at  Antwerp  it  is  nearly  dusk,  and 
having  secured  rooms  we  walk  about 
the  town ;  and  how  the  music  to  be 
heard  everywhere  charms  us  !  Every 
cafe  or  restaurant  is  transformed  in 
the  evening  into  a  music  hall,  and 
here  the  people  assemble  to  spend  the 
evening.  I  do  not  enter  one  of  the 
cafes  chantants,  as  I  see  no  entrance 
fee  is  charged,  and  this  indicates  that 
they  are  kept  up  by  the  sale  of  wine 


or  other  liquors;  but  I  go  to  one  of 
the  fine  music-halls  recommended  in 
the  guide-book,and  here,  also,  drinking 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  And  some 
may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
beer  is  consumed  not  by  the  men  only, 
but  by  the  women,  too  ;  really  they 
look  upon  it  as  less  improper  to  drink 
beer  than  water,  and  a  man  is  laughed 
at  for  asking  for  drinking-water  !  Yet, 
so  far,  I  have  seen  only  one  person 
drunk.  I  stay  to  hear  the  music, 
though  ;  for,  like  the  old  woman  who 
took  some  medicine  to  keep  it  from 
being  wasted,  I  don't  want  to  lose 
the  money  which  I  paid  at  the  door; 
so,  simply  smiling  and  shaking  my 
head  at  the  pretty  girls  who  come  for 
my  wine  order,  I  give  my  attention 
to  the  music.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  amusements  they  have,  all  of 
which  are  of  a  simple  character.  On 
one  side  of  the  street  is  a  hippodrome, 
yonder  is  a  merry-go-round  with  men 
riding  instead  of  children  ;  further  on 
is  a  dime  theatre  with  a  man  in  tights 
standing  beating  a  drum  to  attract 
the  crowd,  and  across  the  street  is  ad- 
vertised for  inspection  the  largest 
woman  in  the  world,  and  near  by  is 
an  automatic  toy  with  a  thousand 
figures,  et  cetera,  indefinite.  And 
every  place  of  the  sort  has  its  band 
of  music,  with  which  I  am  satisfied 
in  passing  along  the  street  without 
entering  to  see  the  show. 

About  the  first  object  of  interest  to 
the  tourist  is  the  cathedral,  situate  in 
the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  and  by  far 
the  finest  religious  edifice  I  have  seen 
on  the  continent.  It  was  begun  five 
or  six  hundred  years  ago.  The  aisles 
were  built  about  a  century  after  the 
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choir  was  begun,  and  it  took  seventy- 
five  years  to  finish  them.  It  sounds 
strange  to  us  to  speak  of  building 
aisles,  especially  as  it  took  so  many 
years ;  but  by  the  term  is  not  meant 
the  passages  into  which  the  pews 
open,  but  the  word  has  somewhat  of 
its  primitive  signification  of  wing. 
They  are  the  arched  passages  on  each 
side  of  the  nave,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  rows  of  massive  columns. 
There  are  in  this  church  six  aisles, 
three  on  each  side,  making  six  rows 
of  tall  columns  which  enhance  the  gran- 
deur of  the  edifice.  There  are  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  of  these  massive 
pillars  which  support  the  vaulting.  It 
is  time  for  mass  when  we  enter  the 
cathedral,  but  the  treasures  of  art  in- 
terest us  more  than  the  ridiculous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  priests,  and  so  we 
leave  them  to  their  devotions  and  be- 
hold the  beauties  of  the  church,  sim- 
ply wondering  why  the  "  father " 
could  not  say  his  prayers  just  as  well 
standing  or  sitting  all  the  time  as  by 
changing  from  one  position  to  the 
other,  and  why  in  the  world  he  burns 
candles  in  the  day-time,  and  why  he 
doesn't  substitute  gas.  There  is  so 
much  to  see  that  I  can't  take  time  to 
notice  these  paraphernalia  of  devotion 
further. 

Without  a  visit  to  Antwerp,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  cathedral,  no  one  can 
properly  appreciate  Rubens,  who,  if 
painting  is  to  be  measured  like  lum- 
ber by  the  square  foot,  was  the  great- 
est of  all  the  painters  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  for  in  his  native  city  are 
preserved  the  greatest  products  of  his 
transplendent  genius.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  of  all  Nether- 


|  land  artists,  both  from  the  versatility 
\  of  subjects  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
I  execution,  as  well  as  the  friiitfiilness 
of  his  brush,  having  left  as  evidences 
of  his  genius  a  thousand  pictures,  some 
of  which  are  of  colossal  dimensions. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  labor 
as  artist  which  he  performed,. he  was 
a  statesman  and  politician  of  note, 
half  of  his  time  being  employed  in 
this  capacity,  as  is  recorded  not  only 
by  the  great  monument  to  him  in  the 
Place  Verte  or  public  space  near  the 
cathedral,  but  also  what  he  himself 
wrote.  Other  artists  have  taken  pat- 
tern from  Rubens,  but  such  is  his  in- 
dividuality that  one  could  rarely  be 
mistaken  in  his  work;  indeed,  having 
been  in  most  of  the  principal  galleries 
of  Europe,  after  seeing  his  paintings 
at  Antwerp,  I  have  been  able  at  once 
to  point  out  as  surely  as  if  it  had  been 
the  artist's  name,  each  picture  from 
his  brush,  whether  in  his  native  coun- 
try, or  Italy,  or  Austria,  or  France,  or 
in  the  National  Gallery  at  London. 
Here  in  the  cathedral  is  his  great- 
est work,  which  Angelo,  or  Raphael, 
or  Titian,  or  even  Apelles,  had  he 
been  acquainted  with  the  subject  rep- 
resented, might  have  striven  to  im- 
itate. It  is  the  cellebrated  Descent 
from  the  Cross.  In  this  picture  the 
figures  are  well  formed  and  natural, 
and  two  of  the  three  Marys  attain  a 
rare  degree  of  expression  and  senti- 
ment, and  so  well-marked  is  the  grief 
depicted  on  their  countenances  that 
one  is  indeed  incapable  of  emotion 
who  is  not  touched  by  the  sight  of 
the  picture.  The  painter  failed  to 
put  into  the  face  of  Joseph,  of  Ara- 
mathea,  the  emotion  we  imagine  he 
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felt  as  he  stood  by  the  cross,  and  this 
is  the  only  thing  about  the  picture 
which  we  cannot  call  divine.  The 
body  of  the  crucified  Nazarene,  as  it 
is  being  lifted  down  from  the  cross 
with  muscles  relaxed,  and  giving  evi- 
dence by  the  peculiar  hue  that  the 
vital  spark  has  become  extinct,  shows 
the  physical  struggle  which  it  has 
undergone,  and  even  suggests  the 
mental  agony  which  had  been  ex- 
perienced. The  linen  upon  which  he 
is  being  lowered  from  the  cross  would 
scarcely  seem  a  subject  for  the  display 
of  much  artistic  skill,  but  even  this  is 
a  work  of  such  surpassing  merit  that 
had  an  artist  of  less  renown  performed 
it,  it  would  have  been  enough  to  ren- 
der him  immortal. 

Other  products  of  genius  are  here, 
whose  names  alone  would  more  than 
fill  a  page ;  stained  glass  in  such 
abundance  and  of  such  kind  that  it 
would  almost  seem  unnecessary  to 
read  the  Bible  to  learn  ecclesiastical 
history  if  one  could  only  study  here  ; 
and  then  the  wonderful  wood  carving, 
the  rich  sculptured  stalls  of  the  choir, 
the  episcopal  thrones,  the  pulpit  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  Van  de 
Voort  ;  all  these  are  indeed  wonderful. 

All  must  admire  the  zeal  these  Cath- 
olics have  shown  in  building  such  a 
temple  for  the  worship  of  God,  and 
taxing  to  the  utmost  the  power  of 
genius  in  trying  to  fit  it  for  his  habi- 
tation, and  by  surroundings  to  direct 
men's  thoughts  to  high  and  holy 
things — and  there  is  nothing  that  can 
move  the  soul  more  than  these  great 
pictures.  Yet  when  we  consider  that 
Rubens'  sublime  paintings  have  been 
put  to  another  use,  and  instead  of 


serving  only  to  lift  the  thoughts 
above  the  things  of  earth,  they  are 
shown  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
into  the  treasury  the  paltry  franc,  we 
feel  that  the  church  is — shall  I  say  it  ? — 
mercenary  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us 
sinful  men. 

In  front  of  the  cathedral  is  an  old 
well  protected  by  a  canopy  of  iron, 
executed  about  the  year  fifteen  hun- 
dred by  Quentin  Massys,  the  great- 
est Flemish  artist  who  lived  before 
the  time  of  Rubens.  This  would  be 
highly  interesting  because  of  its  artis- 
tic excellence,  even  if  the  name  of 
the  smith  were  unknown;  but  when 
our  guide  points  it  out,  he  tells  the 
following  story:  Massys  was  a  black- 
smith from  Louvain  who  afterward 
moved  to  Antwerp,  and  it  was  not 
long  after  this  that  he  made  this 
canopy.  He  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  great  painter,  Floris. 
This  young  lady  had  a  number  of 
suitors,  but  her  stern  father  said  no 
mother's  son  of  them  should  have  his 
daughter  unless  he  should  first  show 
himself  a  painter  worthy  of  such  a 
father-in-law.  This  was  enough,  in 
the  then  unhealthy  state  of  Massys's 
brain  (for  he  was  wonderfully  in  love) 
to  induce  him  to  change  his  profes- 
sion. And  when  Floris  left  his  studio, 
Massys,  inspired  by  love,  took  the 
painter's  brush  and  put  a  fly  on  the 
leg  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  "  Fall 
of  the  Wicked  Angels  ";  and  so  per- 
fect was  the  representation  that  the 
painter  on  his  return,  taking  it  for  a 
living  insect,  tried  to  brush  it  off,  and 
when  he  saw  his  mistake,  he  swore  he 
would  give  his  daughter  to  the  man 
who  painted  it.    Massys  claimed  his 
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prize,  and  afterwards  became,  as  v/e 
know,  by  far  the  most  famous  painter 
of  the  age.  I  look  this  matter  up 
when  we  have  dismissed  our  guide, 
and  find  from  my  guide-book  that 
Floris  was  but  ten  years  old  when 
Massys  died  !  The  fly,  which  Massys 
could  hardly  have  painted,  is  to  be  seen 
in  this  picture  by  Floris,  now  in  the 
museum.  And  yet,  I  do  not  give  our 
guide  credit  for  inventing  the  story, 
for  it  is  commonly  received  tradition. 

The  museum  contains  six  or  seven 
hundred  paintings,  a  great  number  of 
which  are  noted  either  for  size  or 
merit.  The  first  one  containing  sev- 
eral life-sized  figures,  represents  Ant- 
werpia  distributing  laurels  to  her 
artist  sons;  and  to  be  remembered  for 
its  size  is  Eras  mas  Quellin's  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  a  picture  thirty  feet  in 
height.  The  baptism  of  Christ  if 
something  that  these  painters  must 
not  overlook,  and  so  we  see  some 
strange  things  connected  with  it.  One 
artist  represents  Christ  in  the  water 
and  John  on  the  bank  pouring  water 
over  his  head  !  Another  represents 
John  with  one  foot  in  the  water  and 
the  other  out.  And  other  versions  of 
the  event  are  given  by  other  artists. 
But  we  must  not  pass  over  Rubens' 
sublime  painting  of  Christ  crucified 
between  two  thieves  (Je  coup  de  lance). 
In  this  picture,  which  wras  painted  in 
the  year  1620,  Longinus  the  Roman 
soldier  is  piercing  the  Savior's  side 
with  a  lance,  while  the  penitent  thief 
is  invoking  the  Savior  for  the  last 
time,  and  his  expression  is  composed 
though  showing  suffering;  but  the 
writhing  agony  of  the  impenitent 
thief,  whose  legs  a  soldier  has  just 


broken,  is  horrible  in  the  extreme 
The  Virgin  Mother  standing  to  the 
left  brings  to  mind  : 

Stab  at  Mater  dolorosa 

Juxta  crucem  lacrimosa, 

Dnm  pendebat  filius  ; 

*•    *     *     *     *     *  * 

while  John  stands  weeping  by  the 
cross  of  the  impenitent  thief ;  and 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  im- 
ploring Longinus  to  spare  the  sacred 
body  of  her  Master,  is  Mary  Magdalene, 
whose  face  is  singularly  beautiful. 
This  picture  and  the  "Descent  from 
the  Cross  "  lay  rival  claims  to  being 
his  chef  d'eeuvre.  The  drawing  pos- 
sesses perfect  accuracy,  and  the  col- 
oring is  inimitable.  Taking  these 
two  pictures  and  Quentin  Massys's 
"  Dead  Savior,"  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  one  of  them  can  surpass  the 
others.  A  favorite  subject  for  these 
artists  is  the  scene  between  the  cruci- 
fixion and  the  entombment,  in  which 
Mary,  Joseph,  and  others  are  mourn- 
ing their  departed  Lord.  An  especially 
good  one  is  Van  Dyck's,  but  Massys's 
"  Pieta,"  the  name  given  to  all  such 
compositions,  is  the  most  noted,  being 
the  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  very 
best  Flemish  painters,  of  whom  we 
read  :  Connubialis  amor  de  Mulcibre 
fecit  Apclleni. 

There  is  one  thing  I  got  from  that 
guide  that  I  wouldn't  otherwise  have 
found.  Built  by  the  side  of  St.  Paul's 
church  is  a  "  Mt.  Calvary"  or  repre- 
sentation of  the  crucifixion.  This 
was  made  by  the  monks,  and  consists 
of  a  large  mound  or  hill  on  which 
stand  a  number  of  persons,  apostles 
and  saints,  and  above  is  Christ  cru- 
cified between  two  thieves.    I  don't 
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know  how  much  like  the  real  scene 
on  Calvary  two  thousand  years  ago  it 
is,  yet  it  is  an  impressive  scene,  and 
Qne  never  to  be  forgotten. 

But  why  speak  further  of  this,  or 
of  the  interesting  Musec  Plantbi  at 
all,  or  of  the  other  interesting  things 


of  Antwerp?  Away  to  Ghent,  and 
Bruges,  and  other  cities,  where,  kind 
reader,  I  will  ask  you  to  follow  me  at 
another  time;  for  I  fear  you  must  be 
weary  now,  as  I  myself  am. 

T.  J.  Simmons. 


HEROES -HOW  THEY  ARE  MADE. 


But  a  short  time  ago  in  a  literary 
coterie,  some  one  propounded  this 
question  :  What  has  most  to  do  in 
establishing  the  fame  of  heroes?  No 
critical  reader  of  history  can  fail  to 
see  that  heroes  are  made  by  the  his- 
torian. In  all  cases  the  greater  the 
genius  of  the  writer,  the  greater  the 
hero  whom  the  writer  describes.  The 
prejudices  of  the  historian  deter- 
mine the  flowers  in  the  crown  of  his 
hero;  the  politics  of  the  historian  de- 
termine the  statesmanship  of  his 
hero  ;  and  the  country  of  the  historian 
fixes  the  everlasting  destiny  of  his 
hero. 

Scott  was  truly  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  modern  times,  but  he  owes 
much  of  his  fame  to  Lockhart  and  pos- 
sibly some  Prescott,  who  says  he  de- 
serves the  epithet,  "  a  miracle  of  na- 
ture," and  who  represents  him  as  a 
"  mighty  monarch  of  the  forest,  send- 
ing his  roots  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
earth,  and  his  branches  amid  storm  and 
sunshine  to  the  heavens."  We  would 
have  heard  very  little  of  half  the  fa- 
mous men  of  antiquity  had  it  not 
been  for  Plutarch. 


Macaulay  and  Alison  have  given 
new  lustre  to  many  names  in  English 
literature,  and  Northern  historians 
have  more  than  half  made  the  fame 
of  Gen.  Grant,  while  it  is  said  that 
the  late  Mr.  Abbott  never  told  the 
truth  about  Gen.  Lee  but  one  time 
in  history,  and  that  was  a  mistake  of 
the  printer. 

Historians  make  us  believe  many 
things  that  are  not  true.  It  is  wrong 
to  believe  that  the  past  or  any  part  of 
it  was  superior  to  the  present,  or  that 
the  nations  dead  were  greater  than 
nations  livingin  heroism  or  cowardice, 
or  in  any  other  quality  than  in  tell- 
ing their  own  story.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  historian,  essayist,  or  pub- 
lic speaker,  the  present  is  inferior  to 
the  past  in  every  possible  excellence, 
and  nothing  in  these  days  is  equal  to 
the  ordinary  existence  of  other  times. 
This  is  all  romance,  and  romance  too 
disparaging  to  be  interesting,  and  too 
false  to  be  innocent. 

Egypt,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
ancient,  was  a  grand  old  country,  and 
during  twenty-two  hundred  years, 
with  despotic  power  over  ten  millions 
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of  slaves,  she  built  a  half  dozen  pyra- 
mids, Memnon,  and  the  Sphinx.  But 
that  was  nothing  extraordinary  for  so 
much  power,  authority,  and  time.  Less 
by  much  than  the  Atlantic  Cable  and 
not  equal  to  half  the  cost  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  Yet  these  same 
pyramids  have  been  made  an  indis- 
pensable figure  of  rhetoric  and  a  nec 
essary  ornament  to  every  speech. 

Hannibal,  Alexander,  Cyrus,  and 
Caesar  were  great  generals,  very  much 
the  best  of  their  time,  but  none  of 
them  ever  saw  such  a  battle  as  Gettys- 
burg, or  such  generalship  as  the 
seven  days  around  Richmond. 

In  the  reverence  of  childhood  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  no 
such  men  as  Socrates,  Thales,  and 
Solon,  have  been  seen  during  the  last 
two  thousand  years;  that  any  one  of 
them  knew  more  than  a  whole  col- 
lege faculty. 

All  have  heard  of  Leonidas  and 
the  immortal  three  hundred,  and 
everybody  has  seen  Thermopylae, 
mountains  and  all,  placed  upon  the 
top  of  a  big  sentence  as  the  capstone 
of  splendid  oratory.  And  yet,  it  may 
be  well  to  inquire  what  these  grim  old 
Spartans  did.  Three  hundred  of 
them  fought  the  Persian  army  on  a 
battle  field  that  is  said  to  have  been 
twenty-six  feet  wide.  Finally  they 
were  surrounded  and  all  killed  except 
one  ;  and  that  was  the  sum  total  of 
Leonidas  and  the  Spartans.  Now,  the 
genius  that  could  launch  this  ordi- 
nary fact  upon  untiring  pinions  for 
two  thousand  years  is  more  astonish- 
ing than  all  the  brave  things  the  Greeks 
ever  did. 

The  past  doesn't  make  the  pres- 


ent; the  present  makes  the  past. 
Literary  men   exhaust    their  skill  in 

l  making  barbarians  surpass  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  a  splendid  civiliza- 

!  tion.  They  make  ideals  as  beauti- 
ful   as    the    spangled   heavens  and 

J  give  them  to  Homer  as  original 
poetry.  They  dig  up  the  profound- 
est  things  of  philosophy,  and  then 
say,  "  Plato  taught  it  ";  they  build 

I  the  finest  allegory  of  genius,  wit,  and 

I  humor,  and  then  say,  "as  zEsop  says." 
Modern  croakers,  literary  and  sple- 
netic, give  them  all  our  age  produces, 
adorn  them  with  robes  wrought  by 

!  the  skill  of   these  latter   days,  and 

I  after  robbing  us  of  evert hing  they  cry, 

'  "O  temporal   O  mores!"     This  is 

i  - 

!  robbing  the  living  to  pay  the  dead. 

j  Let  talent  weave  chapters  for  living 

j  heroes  and  not  for  dead  mummies. 

|  Far-reaching,  profound,  and  pene- 
trating intellect  never  rose  brighter  in 
the  heaven   of   thought   or   cast  its 

I  rich  floods  of  light  over  a  more  ra- 

I  diant  field  of  glory  than  now.  This 
the  19th  century  so  cursed  by  de- 
faming  orators    and   pedantic  his- 

\  torians  is   the   lofty   culmination  of 

1  twenty-four  hundred  years — the  very 

!  noon-time  of  history  and  of  the  world. 
It  is  useless  for  the  ghost  of  dead 
centuries  to  mutter  sarcastic  criticism 
or  shake  her  bony  hand  at  the  power 

I  and  beauty  of  our  day  and  century. 
It  is  presumption  in  old  warriors  to 
stalk  forth  in  shield  and  helmet,  while 

I  modern  chieftains   stand    upon  the 

I  parade  of  nations. 

We  are  too  immensely  grand  and 

j  glorious  to  be  duped  by  the  his- 
torian. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  in  these 
practical  and  money-loving  times  the 
demand  that  education  shall  be  made 
practical.  North  Carolina,  just  wak- 
ing to  the  consciousness  of  great  ma- 
terial wealth,  is  joining  in  this  de- 
mand with  signal  unanimity,  believ- 
ing that  the  multiplication  of  occupa- 
tions and  the  means  of  livelihood  and 
the  development  and  utilization  of 
her  natural  resources  will  greatly  help 
on  the  general  prosperity.  There  is 
wisdom  and  hope  in  this  turn  of  the 
popular  mind,  that  is,  if  it  keep  within 
proper  channels  and  stop  short  of  ex- 
tremes. That  these  limitations  are 
likely  to  be  overlooked,  however,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  "  sensible 
hit  "  quoted  in  one  State  paper  from 
another :  "  What  we  need  is  less  of 
the  highfalutinism  of  education  and 
more  of  the  practical  part.  The  rising 
generation  need  to  learn  whatever  of 
practical  value  there  is  to  be  learned 
out  of  books,  but  beyond  that — we 
will  not  say  above  that — they  need  to 
be  taught  to  make  a  living." 

It  is  easy  to  read  between  these  lines 
a  grave  error.  What  is  meant  by  the  ! 
"  highfalutinism  of  education "  we  | 
would  not  venture  to  guess,  but  for 
its  being  set  over  against  the  "  prac- 
tical part "  of  education.  We  sup- 
pose, however,  that  the  writer  would 
characterize  as  "  highfalutinism  "  all 
that  part  of  education  which  does  not 
bear  directly  upon  making  a  living, 
such  as  the  higher  mathematics  and 
the  ancient  languages. 


There  are  two  opposing  theories 
about  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  : 
First,  knowledge  is  its  own  end,  i.  e., 
just  to  know  is  sufficient  reason  and 
reward  for  effort  after  knowledge  ;  sec- 
ond, the  utilitarian,  which  requires 
that  all  study  must  have  some  direct 
bearing  upon  the  work  to  which  the 
student  expects  to  devote  himself. 
The  first  is  not  true  ;  the  second  is 
narrow  and  unphilosophical.  Knowl- 
edge always  and  everywhere  is  a 
means  to  end.  It  is  about  the  proper 
end  that  disagreement  is  likely  to  arise. 
Knowledge  operates  either  directly  on 
the  mind  and  indirectly  on  the  voca- 
tion, or  indirectly  on  the  mind  and 
directly  on  the  vocation.  Now,  the 
danger  is  that  we  sacrifice  the  former 
to  the  latter,  esteeming  as  "  highfa- 
lutin  "  and  of  little  worth  all  knowl- 
edge which  does  not  make  the  eye 
keener  for  a  bargain  and  the  hand 
more  dextrous  and  rapid  to  rake  in 
the  money  which,  as  the  phrase  runs, 
makes  the  machine  go.  Ask  the  ques- 
tion, Is  this  or  that  study  useful?  but 
be  careful  not  to  miss  what  is  really 
most  useful  by  limiting  the  application 
of  the  term  to  what  is  palpable  indeed, 
but  subordinate  There  is  another 
and  a  higher  use  which  knowledge 
may  subserve  than  adding  to  a  miser's 
hoard,  namely,  its  direct  effect  upon 
the  character  and  mind. 

And  this  leads  the  way  to  another 
remark  about  the  "  practical  educa- 
tion "  which  seems  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  many  educational  revolu- 
tionizes.   It  is  a  modified  appren. 
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ticeship,  not  education.  Of  course, 
the  prospective  farmer  must  know 
how  and  when  to  plow  and  sow,  but 
the  school  room  is  not  the  place  to 
learn  ;  the  physician  must  know  drugs 
and  the  conditions  of  disease,  but  this 
knowledge  he  must  seek  not  in  a  col- 
lege, but  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  a 
medical  faculty.  The  would-be  prac- 
tical machinist  must  indeed  know  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  which  are 
taught  in  the  schools  ;  but  unless  he 
study  elsewhere — in  the  shop  where 
machines  are  made — he  will  not  make 
a  machine  soon,  or  be  asked  to  super- 
intend a  shop.  So  in  general  it  may 
be  said  that,  for  the  mastery  of  the 
details  of  any  profession  or  calling, 
one  must  serve  a  sort  of  apprentice- 
ship to  an  adept  in  that  profession  or 
calling;  but,  for  the  mental  power  to 
grasp  those  details  when  presented 
and  so  relate  them  as  to  evolve  the 
highest  success,  he  must  look  to  the 
mental  drill  and  gymnastics  of  the 
schools.  When  ihis  distinction  is  ig- 
nored, the  tendency  is  to  pervert  the 
school  from  its  legitimate  objects,  and, 
crowded  with  other  tasks,  it  falls  short 
in  its  own  proper  work  and  makes  a 
botch  of  what  is  added. 

Let  the  hand  be  trained  as  well  as 
the  head,  but  let  this  industrial  train- 
ing keep  its  place  and  preserve  its 
true  relations  to  education ;  it  is  a 
supplement,  not  a  substitute. 

W.  L.  P. 


SKEPTICISM  AMONG  STUDENTS. 


The  opinion  obtains  quite  gener- 
ally that  modern  skeptcisim  prevails 
among   college   students  more  than 


,  among  any  other  class  of  society. 
|  The  atmosphere  of  learning  is  thought 
j  to  breed  unbelief  and  doubt.  Hence 
j  no  little  prejudice  has  sprung  up  in 
i  the  minds  of  the  orthodox  against 
I  the  higher  institutions.  In  truth  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some 
j  ground  for  it.  The  example  of  a 
bright-eyed  boy,  who  left  his  home 
I  strongly  intrenched  in  the  faith,  but 
j  who  returned  from  college  only  to 
j  make  light  of  sacred  things,  is  not 
j  wanting. 

From  such  instances  as  these,  gen- 
!  eral    conclusions    have    been  drawn 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  education. 
It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  this  should 
be  the  case   with  the  student.  He 
may  never  have  entered  the  domains 
|  of  science   before.     His  curiosity  is 
excited    and    he    naturally  asks  the 
"  why  "  and  the  "  wherefore  "  of  knots 
too  hard  for  him  to  unravel.    He  soon 
J  doubts  everything    and  everybody. 
|  A  student  from  a  State  north  of  us, 
recently  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  con- 
viction that  Shakespeare  did  not  write 
the   numerous   works   attributed  to 
the  great  master  of   our  language. 
Often  he    has  only  a  smattering  of 
I  sciencei  and  with  this  he  proceeds  to 
knock  down  the  men  of  straw  set  up 
by  superstitious  fanatics.     He  takes 
to  himself  the  credit  of  originality  in 
these  wonderful  discoveries  and  for- 
gets that  he  is  the  dupe  of  the  ex- 
ploded theories  of  others.    He  looks 
I  with  supreme  complacency  and  conv 
j  passionate  commiseration  upon  the 
i  degraded  superstitions  of   the  more 
j  ignorant  who  cling  to  the  fetich  of 
religion.    He  thinks  it  a  mark  of  su- 
I  perior  culture   to  make  a   mock  of 
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Christianity  and  to  have  hilarious 
sport  at  its  expense  among  his  con- 
rades.  He  assumes  the  swaggering  j 
gait,  the  air  of  nonchalance,  and  the  j 
self-satisfied  look  so  characteristic  of 
the  scoffer.  He  attends  preaching 
only  when  compelled  and  sits  bolt 
upright  during  prayers. 

On  returning  home  he  startles  his 
mother  by  the  coolness  with  which  j 
he  picks  to  pieces  the  threads  of  her  t 
argument  for  the  faith.    This  is  an  j 
exceptional  case,  it  may  be,  but  from  j 
lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  this  mania  | 
attacks   a   large    number  of  college 
students    from    first  to    last.  More 
thorough  acquaintance    with  nature 
and  her  laws  dispels  the  phantoms  of  j 
doubt  in  most  cases.    The  wise  man 
was  right  when  he  said  that  a  little 
knowledge  was  a   dangerous  thing. 
The  trouble  is,  however,  that  the  ma- 
jority will  be  satisfied  with  just  enough 
of  learning  to  make  them  doubt. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  great  ! 
universities  are  savoring  too  much  of 
German  skepticism.  It  is  only  too 
true  that  in  many  of  the  Northern 
institutions  the  popular  thing  is  to 
be  a  skeptic.  To  be  otherwise  you 
must  stem  the  tide  of  popular  senti- 
ment, which  is  strong. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things?    It  cannot  be  hoped  that  j 
it  can  be  wholly  eradicated.    But  we  i 
submit     that    the    strongest  check 
against  this  evil  must  come  from  the  : 
denominational   institutions   of  the 
country.    If  we  are  to  have  a  high  j 
standard  of  Christian  education,  free  ' 
from  "  free  thought,"  blatant  infidel-  J 
ity,  agnosticism,  materialism,  and  cold 
skepticism,  they   must  give   it.  If 


these  institutions,  pledged  to  the  in- 
culcation and  instillation  of  pure, 
healthy  training,  are  injured,  the 
country  at  large  receives  a  blow.  The 
flood-gates  will  be  opened  to  the  com- 
munism of  France,  and  the  socialism 
of  Germany.  We  shall  have  more  ed- 
ucated tramps  and  knaves  than  at 
present. 

Educated  Christian  men  and  women 
are  the  hope  of  our  country.  The 
leaven  of  skepticism  is  not  ferment- 
ing much  as  yet  in  our  Southern  col- 
leges, but  it  is  working.  Our  religious 
institutions  are  the  bulwarks  of  our 
civilization.  They  mould  the  charac- 
ter for  State  as  well  as  Church. 

Many  persons  may  see  no  need  for 
denominational  colleges,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  is  obvious  that 
no  such  wholesome  restraint  can  be 
thrown  around  State  institutions. 
That  people  will  be  wise  who  shall 
cherish  as  a  sacred  inheritance  those 
institutions  which  furnish  the  highest 
education  coupled  with  the  purest 
ethical  environment. 

A.  T.  R. 


ORIGIN  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 


No  country  in  Europe  during  the 
sixteenth  century  was  more  celebrated 
for  consummate  politicians  than  was 
Italy ;  and  no  government  in  the 
world  was  more  active  and  aristocratic 
than  was  the  little  republic  of  the  city 
of  the  sea.  Venice  was  rich,  her 
people  enterprising,  her  government 
despotic ;  the  most  fruitful  place  for 
demagogues  and  political  aspirants. 
A  vehicle  by  which  to  spread  out  the 
defamatory  reflections  of  the  politi- 
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cians  was  needed  ;  and  in  the  effort 
to  supply  this  need  the  idea  of  news- 
papers originated.  The  newspaper, 
then,  was  born  in  politics. 

A  monthly  gazetta  was  issued  by 
the  government,  containing  such  news 
and  facts  as  the  leaders  thought  were 
not  dangerous  for  the  people  to 
know.  It  was  merely  a  creature  of 
the  government,  and  contained  no  lib- 
eral thoughts.  Other  governments 
soon  followed  the  Venetian  plan  and 
adopted  the  Venetian  name.  Thus 
from  a  solitary  government  gazette  a 
flood  of  newspapers  has  inundated 
the  world.  At  first  the  Venetian 
government,  being  directed  by  an 
aristocratical  oligarchy,  would  not 
allow  the  papers  to  be  printed. 
Hence  these  gazettas,  long  after  the 
invention  of  printing  down  to  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
distributed  in  the  orginal  manuscript  ; 
some  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  in 
the  library  at  Florence. 

Some,  however,  have  discovered 
the  first  newspaper  in  England  during 
the  literary  activity  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  Whether  it  be  true  that  the 
first  newspaper  was  published  in 
England  or  not,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  there  are  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum several  newspapers  which  were 
printed  while  the  Invincible  Armada 
from  Spain  was  in  the  English  Channel 
year  in  the  1588.  This  was  a  time  of 
general  anxiety  throughout  England, 
and  false  reports  were  flying  on  the 
wings  of  popular  excitement;  and  it 
was  a  wise  policy  to  give  real  infor- 
mation through  the  medium  of  "  The 
English  Mercurie  "  which  was  printed 
and  circulated  by  the  Queen's  orders. 


This  was  beyond  question  the  first 
news  sheet  which  served  the  purpose 
of  the  newspaper  of  the  present 
day,  and  had  the  make-up  of  a  true 
journal. 

This  was,  however,  but  an  unusual 
gazette,  published  only  at  stated 
times,  without  any  regularity.  In 
this  obscure  beginning  these  numbers 
of  the  gazette  were  skilfully  directed 
by  the  policy  of  Lord  Burleigh,  who 
himself  contributed  many  articles  to 
its  columns  directed  toward  inflaming 
the  national  feeling  against  the  pre- 
sumptuous Phillip  of  Spain,  whose 
fleet  was  then  threatening  the  coast 
of  England.  The  newspapers  of  that 
day  were  somewhat  managed  as  they 
are  now,  containing  sarcasms  and 
personal  denunciations. 

It  seems  that  the  papers  did  not  in- 
crease very  fast  during  the  following 
century,  for  at  the  time  of  the  great 
English  Revolution  in  1688  which 
brought  William  and  Mary  to  the 
throne  of  England  there  was  only 
one  newspaper  in  the  British  realm. 
That  was  The  London  Gazette ;  and  it 
was  as  near  nothing  in  our  notion  of 
the  use  of  newspapers  as  anything 
can  well  be.  It  was  edited  by  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
contained  nothinj  but  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  generous  enough 
to  let  the  people  know.  There  had 
been  a  law  passed  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  restricting  the  liberty  of 
the  press ;  and  this  London  Gazette  in 
its  cramped  condition  was  the  only 
survival  of  the  former  papers  of  the 
kingdom. 

There  were,  however,  many  period- 
ical papers,  but  none  of   these  con- 
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tained  the  news,  but  merely  disserta- 
tions on  politics,  and  could  not  be 
called  newspapers.  Some  of  them 
were  small  and  silly  in  their  contents, 
being  made  up  by  puff  articles  on 
some  favorite,  advertisements  of 
quack  medicines,  and,  what  shows 
that  those  times  were  not  a  whit  be- 
hind modern  times,  women  adver- 
tising for  husbands.  They  were 
wretchedly  printed  on  scraps  of  old 
dingy  paper  and  were  filled  up  with 
poor  reading  matter  indeed.  This 
was  the  infancy  of  journalism,  which 
is  now  such  a  potent  weapon  in  all 
civilized  lands. 

In  1693  the  law  which  had  subjected 
the  press  to  such  a  restricted  attitude 
expired  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  the  newspapers  have  had  an 
uninterrupted  freedom  in  England  ; 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  say  that 
they  have  always  been  free  in  the 
United  States.  A  free  government 
guarantees  a  free  press. 

W.  C.  A. 


TEN  PROMINENT  EXPENDITURES. 

Many  calls  are  being  made  for  means 
for  the  support  of  some  of  our  most 
benevolent  objects,  whose  importance 
a  few  feel  and  some  perhaps  realize 
fully.  There  are  ten  cardinal  currents 
into  which  hard  earnings  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  are  flowing  here  in 
the  United  States,  and  perhaps  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  to  see 
how  these  amounts  compare  and  how 
much  money  is  paid  out  annually 
among  the  American  people  for  the 
following  bills  :  for  intoxicating  liq* 
uors,  nine  hundred  million  dollars  ;  for 


tobacco,  including  the  various  forms 
in  which  it  is  used,  six  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  ;  for  bread  and  breadstuff, 
five  hundred  and  five  million  dollars; 
for  meat,  three  hundred  and  three  mil- 
lion dollars  ;  for  iron  and  steel,  two 
hundred  and  ninety  million  dollars  ;  for 
sawed  lumber,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  million  dollars  ;  for  clothing,  in- 
cluding woolen  and  cotton,  with  boots 
and  shoes,  six  hundred  and  forty-three 
million  dollars  ;  for  public  education, 
eighty-five  million  dollars  ;  and  for 
Christian  missions,  five  million  and 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
sad  to  see  that  three-sevenths  of  all 
these  expenditures  are  being  made  for 
those  objects  which  add  sorrow  to 
sorrow  and  decrease  pleasure  in  its 
purest  form. 

With  this  view  only,  the  future  looks 
dark,  and  could  the  writer  give  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  heart-rending  sor- 
rows that  overshadow  thousands  of 
homeless  orphans  and  wandering  wid- 
ows whose  brightest  anticipations 
have  faded  and  fallen  too  deep  forhu- 
man  power  ever  to  renew  them,  he 
would  cause  those  who  read  to  trem- 
ble to  think  of  the  sorrows  which 
crowd  around  their  fellow  beings  amid 
such  scenes  as  we  in  the  nineteenth 
century  live.  The  cry  for  deliverance 
has  come.  Even  the  drinker  of  rum 
who  has  already  gone  beyond  his  own 
control,  has  asked  his  fellow-citizens 
to  throw  restraining  influences  around 
him  in  the  late  hour  of  life  and  check 
this  evil,  and  aid  him  in  regaining  his 
self-control.  But  even  then  the  poor 
man  secures  a  negative  response  in 
the  Old  North  State.  He  would  ex- 
pect  nothing  worse  from  the  very 
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aliens  of  civilization  who  have  not  yet 
learned  what  liberty  means  ! 

Counting  the  time  worse  than  wast- 
ed, the  cost  of  production,  and  the 
consequences  of  their  use,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  tobacco  and  strong  drink 
transcend  any  four  of  the  other  ob- 
jects of  expenditure  mentioned  above. 

If  these  are  the  true  statistics  •  of 
the  expenditures,  would  it  not  be  an 
economical  and  patriotic  movement  to 
bring  forth  some  means  of  prohibiting 
this  evil?  Some  one  will  doubtless 
consider  us  wrong  in  placing  tobacco 
along  with  intoxicating  drink  ;  but  if 
any  one  will  prove  that  the  use  of  to- 
bacco is  not  a  useless  custom  and  that 
it  is  not  productive  of  intemperance, 
then  we  shall  willingly  retract  whatever 
has  here  been  stated  on  any  false  basis. 
Yes,  a  host  of  very  good  men  and  a 
few  women  do  indulge  in  this  un- 
seemly habit — they  never  recommend 
it  to  any  one  who  is  not  a  slave  to  his 
appetite.  That  it  is  productive  of  in- 
temperance is  not  a  question,  but  an 
acknowledged  fact  generally.  The 
best  physicians  seldom  if  ever  recom- 
mend it,  and  then  to  a  condition  of 
health  which  is  quite  exceptional 
among  invalids.  In  a  word,  the  ex- 
penditures for  intoxicating  drink  and 
tobacco  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  real 
standard  of  American  morality  so  far 
as  they  reach.  Their  influence  is  felt 
in  almost  every  home  more  or  less  ; 
their  positive  good  in  few. 

E.  W. 


PEN,  INK,  AND  PAPER. 


The  art  of  writing  was  employed 
by  the  ancients,  as  it  appears,  only  on 


very  important  occasions,  and  various 
kinds  of  material  were  used.  Homer 
wrote  on  plates  of  lead  ;  while  others 
wrote  on  sheets  of  copper.  Sculptured 
rocks  in  the  north  of  Europe  also  show 
the  practice  of  consigning  records  to 
this  imperishable  material  to  have  been 
common  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies. The  opinion  is  equally  enter- 
tained by  some  that  thin  pieces  of 
wood  were  very  much  in  vogue  at  an 
early  day  ;  and  this  belief  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  used  this  kind  of  material 
by  covering  it  over  with  wax  and  em- 
ploying it  for  temporary  purposes.  If 
errors  were  discovered,  they  could 
easily  erase  them  by  rubbing  with  the 
larger  end  of  a  piece  of  iron  used  as  a 
pen.  The  writing  was  then  placed 
near  the  fire  or  in  the  sun  to  solidify 
the  surface  ;  after  which,  it  might  be 
deposited  in  some  place  without  fear 
of  its  melting  or  sticking  to  any  other 
I  surface.  The  leaves  of  trees  were  re- 
garded as  a  very  valuable  writing  ma- 
terial by  the  Egyptians ;  and  the 
I  Hindoos  preferred  them  to  any  other 
as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  In- 
deed, it  is  said  that  books  made  from 
the  leaves  of  trees  are  not  uncommon 
I  in  the  south  of  India  and  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon  at  the  present  day. 
]  Leaves  obtained  from  Asiatic  trees 
|  are  so  smooth  and  admirably  adapted 
|  for  books  that  European  paper  has 
!  not  been  able  entirely  to  supersede 
|  their  use.  The  inside  bark  of  trees 
was  also  recognized  as  a  substance  of 
value,  and  seems  to  be  as  old  as 
writing  itself  among  the  Romans,  as 
they  gave  to  their  writings  the 
name  {liber)  used   to   designate  the 
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material.  Bark  was  of  more  value 
than  leaves,  as  the  former  could  be 
rolled  up  without  injury,  the  latter 
crumble  and  break  to  pieces.  Linen 
was  another  material  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  and  some  mummy  cases 
found  in  Egypt  have  occasionally 
linen  manuscripts  folded  in  them, 
while  the  Chinese  used  silk  and  cot- 
ton cloth  before  the  invention  of  pa- 
per. The  most  durable  writing  mate- 
rial ever  invented  was  parchment,  and 
is  attributed  to  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  who  reigned  in  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  Era.  The 
use  of  this  article  and  paper  from  pa- 
pyrus had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on 
the  diffusion  of  literature.  This  pa- 
per from  the  papyrus  plant  continued 
to  be  used  contemporaneously  with 
parchment  until  the  twelfth  century, 
and  then  gave  way  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  paper. 

The  first  paper  ever  manufactured 
was  in  China  at  a  remote  period  (A. 
D.  95)  from  the  internal  substance  of 
the  bamboo,  but  it  was  not  introduced 
into  Europe  until  the  fifth  century, 
and  was  finally  superseded  by  linen 
paper  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
use  of  linen  gave  rise  to  the  invention 
of  pen  and  ink,  though  both  differed 
in  many  respects  from  those  of  the 
present.  Ink  was  made  of  soot  and  a 
kind  of  gum,  and  was  of  a  solid  unal- 
terable color ;  this  may  be  inferred 
from  the  manuscripts  dug  up  at  Her- 
culaneum  which,  although  burned  to 
a  perfect  charcoal  and  buried  for 
eighteen  centuries,  are  still  legible. 

The  first  regular  pens  were  made 
of  reeds,  and  some  who  write  the  Ar- 
abic characters  still  use  them,  as  they 


are  more  suitable  to  that  character  (a 
way  of  writing  from  right  to  left)  than 
our  pens.  In  some  parts  of  China  the 
camel's  hair  is  used  as  a  pen,  and  the 
Chinese  are  said  to  be  expert  penmen; 
that  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  their 
skill  in  this  respect.  The  quill  was 
also  at  work  as  early  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, being  more  durable  and  finer 
than  the  reed.  There  are  instances 
recorded  where  quill  pens  have  lasted 
for  years  and  did  faithful  work.  For 
instance  :  Leo  Allatius  used  the  same 
pen  for  forty  ye?rs  and  did  not  wear 
it  out  at  last,  but  lost  it  by  some  acci- 
dent and  bewailed  his  loss  bitterly. 
P.  Holland,  the  celebrated  translator 
of  Pliny,  completed  that  work  with 
a  single  pen,  and  celebrates  his 
achievement  in  the  following  verse: 

"  With  one  sole  pen  I  wrote  this  book, 
Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill  ; 
A  pen  it  was  when  I  it  took, 
A  pen  I  leave  it  still." 



MR  HILLIARD'S  ARTICLE. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Hilliard  discusses 
clearly,  forcibly,  and  in  excellent  spirit 
a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  we 
cheerfully  admit  it  into  The  STUDENT. 
If  there  were  more  Hilliards  doing 
the  same  work  which  he  and  a  few 
others  are  doing  so  well,  the  difficul- 
ties to  which  he  alludes  would  speed- 
ily vanish.  It  is,  mainly,  the  lack  of 
good  academies  that  has  since  the 
war  compelled  almost  every  Southern 
college  to  do  more  or  less  preparatory 
work  for  its  own  classes.  This  is  due, 
not  to  the  preference  of  college  offi- 
cers, but  to  the  depressed  condition 
of  general  education  to  which  Mr.  H. 
alludes  in  his  opening  paragraphs.  It 
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not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  stu- 
dent comes  to  college  well  prepared 
in  the  languages,  but  without  adequate 
advancement  in  mathematics,  or  vice 
versa.  It  also  occasionally  occurs  that 
the  work  of  the  academy  has  been  so 
superficially  done,  that,  at  least  at 
some  points,  foundations  have  to  be 
relaid.  There  is  no  "  Preparatory  De- 
partment "  at  Wake  Forest  College; 
but,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above, 
it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  provision  for  a  few  sub-Fresh- 
man studies.  It  is  not  desirable  for 
boys,  such  as  are  referred  to  by  Mr. 
H.  to  go  to  any  college.  The  incen- 
tives to  right  conduct  and  faithful 
study  in  a  college  must  be  from  be- 
fore and  not  from  behind.  We  have 
reason  to  know  that  within  the  last 
few  months  the  President  of  Wake 
Forest  has  declined  the  responsibility 
of  receiving  several  boys,  and  advised 


their  parents  to  send  them  to  good 
academies. 

The  fact  ought  also  to  be  mentioned 
that  from  twenty  five  to  thirty-five 
young  ministers  are  annually  members 
of  Wake  Forest  College.  In  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  things,  they  do  well 
to  come  at  once  to  the  College,  being 
men  of  maturity,  and  finding  there 
incidental  advantages  in  the  literary 
and  theological  societies  and  in  asso- 
ciation with  each  other. 

We  think  that  we  can  venture  the 
assertion  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  of  Wake  Forest  that  they  de- 
sire the  entire  abolition  of  all  prepar- 
atory studies  as  much  as  do  any  teach- 
ers in  the  South.  They  will  gladly 
hail  the  day  when  this  step  can  be  safe- 
ly taken.  Till  then,  let  us  be  patient, 
and  labor  together  for  its  consumma- 
tion. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Situation  in  the  Soudan. — 
For  the  last  two  weeks  public  atten- 
tion has  been  rivited  on  the  progress 
of  events  in  and  around  Khartoum. 
Slowly  the  caravan  had  crossed  the 
desert  and  on  the  28th  of  January  came 
in  sight  of  the  city.  To  their  dismay 
the  flag  of  the  Mahdi  waved  from  the 
walls  and  rebels  lined  the  turrets. 
They  were  just  two  days  too  late. 
After  three  months  of  wear}-  march- 
ing and  tugging  up  the  Nile,  they 
only  lacked  two  days  of  rescuing  the 
gallant  Gordon.  The  news  flashed 
over  the  wires  and  the  fall  of  Khar- 
toum cast  a  shadow  over  all  Christian 
countries.  Many,  hoping  against  hope, 


had  a  vague  idea  that  Gordon  was  not 
dead;  but  time  only  confirmed  the 
sad  tragedy.  It  seems  that  the  treach- 
ery of  some  of  the  garrison  betrayed 
the  town  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. What  foes  could  not  do,  his 
false  friends  did.  It  is  contended 
that  a  shorter  trip  would  have  been 
down  the  Red  Sea  to  Suakim  and 
thence  across  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses and  arid  wastes  to  Kartoum. 
In  that  event,  the  English  would 
have  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  Arabian  marauders  through  track- 
less plains.  They  might  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains. 
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Chinese  Gordon  went  to  Egypt 
over  a  year  ago  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Government  at  home  to  pacify  the 
rebellion  in  the  Soudan.  His  daring 
and  courage  have  called  forth  univer- 
sal admiration.  His  heroic  ride  to 
Khartoum  has  gone  down  to  history. 
The  only  wonder  is  how  he  has  re- 
tained his  hold  on  the.  natives  so  long. 
Time  after  time  he  warned  the  ministry 
of  the  impending  crisis.  He  told  them 
that  he  could  not  hold  out  long. 
After  long  procrastination  Gen.  Wolse- 
ley  was  dispatched  to  his  relief. 
The  result  is,  Gordon  is  dead,  Gen. 
Earle  has  perished,  Col.  Burnaby  is 
no  more,  several  hundred  brave  sol- 
diers have  forfeited  their  lives,  and 
now  comes  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Gen.  Herbert  Stewart.  But 
this  is  not  all;  Col.  Buller  is  in  immi- 
nent danger,  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
is  by  no  means  safe.  Should  the 
evacuation  of  the  Soudan  be  deter- 
mined upon,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  troops  can  be  withdrawn.  Nor 
is  the  country  pacified.  The  Mahdi 
with  a  force  of  forty  thousand  is  ex- 
ultant over  the  capture  of  Khartoum, 
and  threatens  a  general  uprising  of 
Mussulmans.  Italy  has  decided  to 
give  England  a  helping  hand,  while 
still  further  reinforcements  are  on 
their  way  to  Suakim.  One  of  two 
things  remains  to  be  done,  either 
avenge  the  death  of  Gordon,  and 
prosecute  war,  or  leave  the  Mahdi  in 
his  glory. 

Crisis  in  England. — Mainly  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Egyptian  troubles  has 
come  a  most  critical  period  for  the 
Government.  All  along  the  procras- 
tinating policy  has  been  the  subject 


of  harsh  criticism  by  the  London 
dailies.  Now  they  have  raised  a  howl 
of  indignation  over  the  turn  of  affairs. 
Cartoons  represent  the  "  Grand  Old 
Man "  as  Gordon's  only  murderer. 
His  staunch  supporters  now  advise 
Gladstone  to  resign.  His  physician 
frankly  tells  him  he  must  resign  or 
die.  The  nervous  strain  is  too  great 
for  him  and  has  caused  sleeplessness. 
When  he  enters  the  House  of  Com- 
mons no  rounds  of  applause  greet 
the  great  Premier.  What  a  sad  end 
is  this  for  the  greatest  of  living 
statesmen !  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  when  he  took  charge  of 
affairs  he  received  as  a  heritage  from 
the  outgoing  administration  the 
Egyptian  and  other  complications 
which  have  proved  a  baneful  legacy. 
A  vote  of  censure  will  result  no  doubt 
in  his  resignation,  and  then  the  Tories 
will  have  a  chance  to  clear  up  the 
muddle.  The  Queen's  health  is  preca- 
rious. The  old  country  calls  for  a 
man  of  far-seeing  statesmanship  and 
prompt  and  safe  judgment  to  satis- 
factorily adjust  her  home  and  foreign 
troubles. 

Dynamite. —  Nicely  put  up  little 
packages  left  lying  around  conven- 
iently or  sent  from  an  unknown  party 
have  become  suspicious  visitors.  A 
deadly  weapon  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  dynamiters, 
with  which  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
English  injustice.  The  recent  attempt 
to  destroy  the  London  Bridge,  the 
terrific  explosion  in  the  Parliament 
building,  and  the  shattering  of  the 
White  Tower  have  spread  terror  to 
the  heart  of  every  nation.  In  Amer- 
ica, too,  we  have  had  a  taste  of  nitro- 
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glycerine  in  New  York  City,  while 
direful  threats  fill  the  air  with  their 
dread  forebodings.  A  meeting  of 
Fenian  sympathizers  recently  took 
place  in  Pittsburg.  They  were  loud 
in  their  clamor  for  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  life  and  property.  Sen- 
ator Bayard's  resolution  of  condemna- 
tion (drafted  by  Senator  Ransom) 
meets  with  the  unqualified  approval 
of  the  country.  America  should  not 
be  the  hotbed  of  lawlessness  .and 
anarchy.  The  sooner  a  stop  is  put  to 
this  business,  the  better  for  all  com- 
munities. The  prosecution  of  the 
culprits  in  England  may  do  some  good 
in  this  direction. 

The  Monument  Celebration.— 
It  was  regretted  on  all  hands  that 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Boston, 
was  prevented  by  sickness  from  de- 
livering the  oration  which  had  been 
so  carefully  prepared  by  him.  Hon. 
J.  D.  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  per- 
formed this  duty  acceptably.  Much 
grumbling  was  heard  because  of  the 
imperfect  accommodation  provided 
for  the  audience.  About  eight  hun- 
dred people  first  met  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-first  of  February  at  the 
foot  of  the  monument.  The  snow 
lay  cold  and  white  around  the  tent  in 
which  the  impatient  audience  dragged 
through  the  preliminary  exercises. 
Senator  Sherman  presided.  The 
Marine  Band  furnished  the  music. 
After  the  parading  and  marching  were 
over,  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  filled  about  two 
o'clock  with  many  distinguished 
Americans.  Senator  Edmunds  was 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Long  read  Mr. 
Winthrop's  excellent  speech.    It  was 


but  right  that  Virginia  should  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  ceremonies. 
That  part  was  allotted  to  Major  John 
W.  Daniel,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.  In 
an  oration  glowing  with  pathetic  fire 
and  eloquence  of  the  highest  type, 
this  peerless  orator  held  the  attention 
of  his  auditors.  Thus  closed  the  day 
in  commemoration   of  Washing-ton, 

O  7 

whose  fame  increases  as  the  years  go 
by,  and  who  now  towers  as  high  above 
all  others  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men as  does  this  marble  shaft  above 
all  other  works  of  man. 

The  Mardi  Gras  Carnival. — 
The  throng  which  has  been  surging 
through  the  Crescent  City  was  mate- 
rially augmented  as  the  days  drew 
nigh  for  this  great  festival,  which  oc- 
curred from  the  17th  day  to  the  19th 
of  Februaiy.  Mark  Twain  says  that 
the  people  in  New  Orleans  are  the 
only  ones  in  the  world  who  will  give 
themselves  up  to  such  silly  sport. 
They  certainly  do  not  look  upon  it  in 
that  light.  Staid  business  men  to- 
gether with  the  man  of  fashion  and 
the  frolicsome  boy  don  the  garb  of 
mock  royalty  and  in  bewildering 
splendor,  parade  the  streets  by  day 
and  by  night.  When  His  Mimic 
Majesty  arrived,  he  was  saluted  with 
the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  huzzahs 
of  the  multitude.  He  appears  this 
year  as  Charles  VII.  of  France.  A 
brilliant  company  formed  in  his  rear 
and  gaily  escorted  him  through  the 
city.  The  keys  of  the  city  were  for- 
mally presented  to  him.  The  free  use 
of  the  Exposition  grounds  was  tend- 
ered him.  The  carnival  closed  with  a 
grand  ball. 

A.  T.  R. 
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— New  England  has  1 14,000 school 
teachers — 95  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
ladies,  mostly  unmarried  elderly  ladies. 

— Now  that  the  Legislature  has 
voted  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$1 5,000  annually  to  the  University, 
let  us  have  a  University  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  We  await  with  some  in- 
terest the  announcement  of  the  prom- 
ised changes  which  are  to  put  an  end 
to  its  rivalry  not  only  with  the  acad- 
emies, but  also  with  the  colleges  of  the 
State.  This  bill  passed  the  House 
on  February  19th  by  a  vote  of  58  to 
32,  and  the  Senate  on  the  25th,  by 
a  vote  of  34  to  10.  The  total  annual 
receipts  of  the  University  from  the 
State  are  now  $27,500,  which  is  equal 
to  an  endowment  of  $344,000  at  8  per 
cent.  The  use  to  which  this  large 
amount  shall  be  put  will  be  watched 
closely  by  the  people  of  North  Car- 
olina, a  large  and  respectable  number 
of  whom  publicly  protested  against 
the  additional  appropriation.  It  was 
opposed  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  injure  the  denominational  col- 
leges, which  are  practically  coordinate 
with  the  University,  and  which  do  as 
much  for  the  education  of  the  people 
as  the  University.  The  paper  of  Rev. 
J.  S.  Purefoy  on  the  constitutional 
points  involved  in  the  contest,  printed 
as  a  circular  and  in  The  Biblical  Re- 
corder, the  open  letter  of  President 
Taylor,  printed  in  The  Arews  and  Ob- 
server, and  editorials  in  The  Biblical 
Recorder,  N.  C.  Presbyterian,  and 
Morning  Star  deserve  special  mention 
as  setting  forth  reasons  against  the 
excessive  appropriation. 


— THE  modern  diploma  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  license  to  teach  and  was 
granted  successful  students  in  the 
early  days  of  learning  in  Europe. 

— Prof.  G.  C.  Briggs  writes  that 
Judson  College  is  doing  as  well  as 
could  be  expected.  Between  130  and 
140  students  have  been  enrolled. 

—The  High  School  building  at 
Warsaw  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
We  extend  our  sympathies  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Principal,  as  well  as  to 
the  community. 

— Several  professors  of  Harvard 
University  were  robbed  recently  by 
ex-Gov.  Moses,  formerly  of  South 
Carolina.  He  has  been  sentenced  for 
the  crime.  Verily,  Moses  is  meeting 
with  tribulations. 

—Colleges  in  the  Buckeye  State 
are  as  thick  as  hops.  There  are  more 
in  that  State  than  in  any  other  in  the 
Union.  Some  of  these  so-called  col- 
leges, however,  are  in  fact  nothing  but 
high  schools. 

— According  to  what  people  say 
who  know,  Davidson  College  was  wise 
in  electing  Dr.  T.  D.  Witherspoon  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  as  its  President.  Da- 
vidson has  had  a  fine  career,  and  to- 
day  it  ranks  with  the  best  institutions 
in  North  Carolina. 

— The  Blair  Educational  Bill  has 
hung  fire  in  Congress  for  some  time. 
The  sentiment  of  the  country  seems 
very  much  scattered  on  it ;  some  want 
it  passed  ;  others  cry  out  unconstitu- 
tional. If  it  should  pass,  the  cause  of 
education  would  be  greatly  benefited. 
It  will  not  be  disposed  of  this  session. 
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— The  Faculty  of  Harvard  College 
are  in  for  giving  the  boys  more  rope. 
They  have  voted  in  favor  of  making 
attendance  on  morning  prayer  in  the 
chapel  voluntary  ;  this  indicates  that 
the  Faculty  suppose  the  students 
pray  enough  elsewhere.  It  perhaps 
would  not  be  best  for  denominational 
colleges  to  follow  this  example. 

—Vine  Hill  Academy,  though  it 
is  not  as  largely  attended  as  a  good 
many  of  the  State,  yet  is  a  capital 
preparatory  school.  The  Scotland 
Neck  people  are  determined  to  have 
in  their  midst  a  first-class  school,  and 
from  reports  they  are  having  one. 
There  are  about  75  in  the  two  depart- 
ments of  male  and  female. 

— Maj.  S.  M.  Finger,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  is  making  a 
personal  visit  to  many  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  State,  and  suggesting 
and  making  many  improvements. 
There  is  need  for  a  great  deal  of  leg- 
islation for  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina.  If  the  State  has  surplus 
funds  for  education,  here  is  where 
they  ought  to  be  bestowed. 

— So  it  seems  that  Harvard  is  going  I 
to  solve  for  us  by  experiment  that 
much  vexed  question  of  classical  stud- 
ies vs.  non-classical.    Greek  is  not  re- 
quired for  any  degree  there.  This 


step  has  been  taken  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  Charles  F.  Adams  and 
President  Eliot.  The  rest  of  the  col- 
leges would  better  wait  and  see  how 
the  experiment  ends  before  imitating 
the  example. 

--Dr.  CaVINESS,  the  member  of 
the  Legislature  from  Randolph  coun- 
ty, has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
tending  to  compulsory  education.  It 
requires  the  attendance  of  children 
upon  the  public  schools  at  least  two 
months  every  year,  those  who  are  at- 
tending other  schools,  or  are  physi- 
cally unable,  of  course,  being  exempt. 
This  bill  will  not  be  likely  to  pass  this 
session,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  State 
is  prepared  for  it.  Still  it  shows  the 
drift  of  public  opinion  on  the  matter. 

— Amherst  College  Catalogue 
for  i884-'85  shows  the  total  number 
of  instructors  and  professors  to  be  28, 
and  the  total  number  of  students  to 
be  334.  This  is  a  noble  institution, 
and  numbers  among  its  students  men 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world  ;  even 
Turkey  sends  two.  This  College  has 
adopted  the  mode  of  government 
I  called  the  College  Senate,  consisting 
of  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  Ju- 
nior, Sophomore,  and  Freshman  Class 
es,  with  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
College. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


—CHRISTIAN  Reid's  latest  novel  is  I  — The  address  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Dan 
Roslyris  Fortune.    Like  the  other  nu-  |  iel  at  the  Washington  Monument  cel- 


merous  works  of  this  North  Carolina 
author,  it  is  said  to  be  entertaining — 


ebration  takes  rank  among-  the  finest 


panegyrics  of  the  country.    The  ora- 


a  novel  for  a  balmy  summer  day.         j  tors  are  not  all  gone  yet. 
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— Gen.  WOLSELEY  says  that  the 
two  greatest  generals  whom  he  has 
known  are  Lee  and  Gordon. 

— Mr.  Kenan,  the  author  of  Tra- 
jan which  was  publishing  in  The  Man- 
hattan before  its  demise,  will  soon  give 
it  to  the  public  in  book  form. 

— Dr.  Wallace  Wood  (in  a  vol- 
ume from  the  Appletons)  tries  to  set- 
tle the  question  as  to  who  are  The 
Hundred  Greatest  Men. 

— Major  Truman  in  his  new  book, 
The  Field  of  Honor,  holds  that  duel- 
ling is  on  the  decrease  and  is  under 
the  ban  of  public  sentiment.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  is  true. 

— A  TIMELY  work  is  Education  in 
Relation  to  Manual  Industry,  by  Arthur 
McArthur.  Now  that  industrial  edu- 
cation is  agitated  so  much,  this  work 
from  the  Appletons  will  be  opportune^ 

— Gen.  R.  E.  COLSTON,  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Wilmington,  and  a  Confed- 
erate officer,  has  two  papers  in  the 
March  Century.  The  first  is  a  pro- 
fusely illustrated  article  about  the 
Soudan,  where  he  spent  two  years  in 
active  service.  The  second  describes 
the  fight  between  the  Merrimac  and 
the  Monitor  as  seen  from  the  shore. 

— Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  writes  in 
the  best  of  humors  about  the  United 
States.  His  remarks  are  in  strong 
contrast  to  those  of  the  now  distin- 
guished Mr.  Capper,  the  "  disillusioned 
Britisher."  Among  other  pleasant 
things,  Mr.  Arnold  says  that  Amer- 
ican institutions  fit  the  people  to  per- 
fection, that  we  are  in  little  danger  of 
revolution,  and  that,  living  in  a 
natural  condition,  we  "see  things 
straight  and  see  them  clear." 

6 


— FOR  the  benefit  of  readers  of  THE 
Student,  we  announce  that  with 
the  April  number  will  begin  the  pub- 
lication of  the  journal  of  Dr.  Wait, 
edited  by  President  Taylor.  A  treat 
may  be  expected. 

— The  total  number  of  books  issued 
in  1884  was  4,088,  an  increase  of  nearly 
twenty  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
1883.  Fiction  heads  the  list  with 
943  ;  next  comes  Law,  next  Theology 
and  Religion. 

—Mr.  F.  Bret  Harte,  the  Califor- 
nia poet  and  romancer,  is  very  popu- 
lar in  Berlin  and  throughout  Germany. 
Of  all  living  Americans  he  is  best  known 
and  most  read  there.  His  Story  of  a 
Mine  is  dedicated  to  Udo  Brachvogel, 
which  came  about  in  this  way. 
Brachvogel,  of  the  Belletristisches 
journal,  and  a  friend  were  sitting  in 
an  office  in  Printing  House  Square 
one  afternoon,  when  Bret  Harte  came 
in  and  joined  them.  The  near  ap- 
proach of  Christmas  formed  the  topic 
of  conversation.  Suddenly  said  the 
new-comer,  "  Brachvogel,  how  do  you 
Germans  fix  a  Christmas  tree  ?  I 
want  to  fix  one  for  my  children.  Do 
you  give  me  some  points  about  it.  I 
want  to  have  one  in  good  old  German 
style."  "  I'll  arrange  it  for  you,"  re- 
plied Brachvogel.  "  That  will  be  my 
Christmas  gift  for  you."  Then  he 
asked,  with  a  smile,  "What  will  you 
give  me  in  return  ?  "  "  Well,"  said  the 
American,  "  I  have  a  new  story  on 
hand — The  Story  of  a  Mine — and  I'll 
dedicate  it  to  you."  And  he  did  it, 
though  circumstances  prevented  his 
friend  from  arranging  the  Christmas 
tree. 
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— A  NEW  feature  in  The  North  A  mcr- 
ican  Review  will  be  open  letters  criti- 
cising the  articles  that  appear  in  it. 

— The  editor  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
a  colored  man,  has  made  in  Black  and 
White  what  is  said  to  be  a  fresh  and  j 
suggestive    treatment  of   the  negro 
problem  in  the  South. 

— Although  the  list  of  new  books 
for  1884  foots  up  4,088  against 
3,481  for  1883,  yet  it  can't  be  said 
that  the  last  year  was  a  brisk  one  for 
the  trade.  The  general  depression  in 
business  affected  the  sale  of  books 
very  sensibly. 

— Woodrow  Wilson's  Congres- 
sional Government  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  books  of  the  kind.  He  gives 
a  fair,  impartial  history  of  our  gov- 
ernment as  it  is  instead  of  what  it  was 
designed  to  be.  He  points  out  the 
anarchy  that  reigns  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  the  clumsiness  of  the 
committee-system  and  other  glaring 
defects  in  the  working  of  the  gov- 
ernmental machinery.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
a  native  of  Virginia. 


— Did  you  ever  read  the  poem  in 
negro  brogue,  beginning  "  De  Massa 
ob  de  sheepfoV  "?  The  Sun  considers  it 
very  fine. 

— The  Cleveland  Nezv  Era  is  meet- 
ing with  deserved  success.  It  is  in 
neat  tasteful  trim.  Mr.  Osborne  is  a 
facile  quill  driver,  and  makes  as  good 
a  paper  as  any  of  his  craft  in  the  State. 

— The  Wilmington  Star  regards 
Dr.  Lipscomb  as  the  most  polished 
prose  writer  of  the  South,  and  Paul 
Hayne  our  best  living  poet.  Dr. 
Lipscomb  recently  paid  the  poet  a 
visit  in  his  rural  retreat. 

—  The  Century  for  March  caps  the 
climax  with  a  first  edition  of  190,0  o. 
The  fight  between  the  Merrimac  and 
the  Monitor  at  Hampton  Roads  forms 
a  prominent  feature  in  this  number, 
together  with  other  war  papers. 

— Gordons  Letters  come  like  the 
wail  of  the  lost.  In  the  volume  just 
published  by  his  brother,  the  brave 
hero  upbraids  the  Government  in 
scathing  terms  for  the  delay  in  send- 
ing aid  while  he  was  standing  alone 
against  the  Mahdi. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


Helpful  Micro-organisms  again. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Louis  Pasteur, 
an  old  pupil  of  his  examined  experi- 
mentally the  influence  of  micro-organ- 
isms on  the  germination  of  seeds. 
Pasteur  presented  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy a  short  time  ago  a  paper  in  which 


the  experiments  on  the  subject  were 
detailed.  The  conclusion  reached  was, 
that  seeds  sterilized,  that  is,  complete- 
ly freed  from  micro-organisms  and  kept 
so,  would  not  germinate.  In  some 
remarks  made  in  connection  with  this 
paper,  Pasteur  expressed  himself  as 
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believing  it  not  impossible  that  some 
of  the  most  important  bodily  func- 
tions in  man,  such  as  the  digestion  of 
food,  for  instance,  were  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  presence  and  action  of 
these  microscopic  creatures. 

Resurrection. — A  number  of  im- 
portant experiments  have  been  re- 
cently made  in  the  city  of  Denver, 
Col.  A  number  of  animals  were  killed 
by  drowning,  loss  of  blood,  &c,  and 
after  lying  dead  from  one  to  several 
hours  they  were  completely  resusci- 
tated by  artificial  respiration  and  the 
transfusion  of  blood  from  animals  of 
the  same  kind.  Beyond  a  certain 
limit  after  death,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  restore  the  animal  to  life. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  similar 
measures  may  be  found  efficacious 
when  applied  to  human  beings. 

The  Washington  Monument. — 
From  an  interesting  article  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Science  on  the  history 
and  construction  of  the  Washington 
National  Monument  the  following 
facts  are  selected.  In  1847,  by  author- 
ity of  Congress,  President  Polk  deeded 
the  present  site  to  the  monument 
society,  and  building  was  at  once  be- 
gun. In  1854  the  society  had  spent 
$230,000  and  raised  the  monument 
to  the  height  of  152  feet  above  the 
base.  The  obelisk,  designed  by  Rob- 
ert Mills,  is  faced  with  white  marble. 
It  is  55  feet  square  at  the  base  and  30 
feet  square  at  the  top.  For  the  first 
150  feet  the  walls  are  15  feet  thick, 
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leaving  the  space  inside  25  feet  square  ; 
but  from  the  height  of  150  feet  up- 
ward the  space  inside  is  31.5  feet 
square,  making  the  walls  thinner  to 
diminish  the  weight.  The  thickness 
at  500  feet  is  18  inches.  In  1876 
Congress  authorized  the  reinforcing 
of  the  foundation,  which  were  deemed 
too  weak.  This  work,  under  the  di- 
rection of  T.  L.  Casey,  was  completed 
in  May,  1880,  and  on  August  7th  Presi- 
dent Hayes  assisted  in  laying  the 
first  new  stone  on  the  shaft,  176 
feet  from  the  base.  The  whole,  in- 
cluding the  capstone  and  apex  with 
its  aluminum  point,  was  completed 
December  6,  1884.  Since  the  resump- 
tion of  the  work  and  the  addition  of 
400  feet  in  height  and  about  34,000 
gross  tons,  12,000  tons  of  which  are  in 
the  earth  terrace  over  the  foundation, 
the  settlement  of  the  monument  alto- 
gether has  been  two  inches.  After  a 
few  weeks  from  any  suspension  of 
building,  the  settlement  has  always 
ceased.  The  cost  thus  far  is  $1,188,- 
000.  The  total  weight  is  81,000  tons. 
It  is  the  highest  of  all  existing  human 
structures — towering  555  feet  above 
its  base — being  20  feet  higher  than 
the  proposed  height  of  the  Philadel- 
phia City  Hall,  44  feet  higher  than 
the  Cologne  Cathedral,  87  feet  higher 
than  Strasbourg  Cathedral,  100  feet 
higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  105 
higher  than  the  Great  Pyramid  (now 
450,  originally  485),  and  248  feet 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington. 
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IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


— NEW  students  come  in  occasion- 
ally— 20  in  all. 

— SEVERAL  students  have  been  ill 
within  the  last  two  months,  but  all 
are  improving  now  and  it  is  hoped 
will  soon  be  restored  to  health. 

— Rev.  R.  T.  Vann,  pastor  of  Wake 
Forest  church,  has  been  holding  a 
meeting  at  Winston  with  the  Rev.  H. 
A.  Brown. 

— Died  near  Wake  Forest,  Feb.  5th, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Gill,  leaving  a  family  and 
many  friends  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
good  father  and  a  noble  citizen. 

—Died  at  Raleigh,  Feb.  5th,  Mr. 
Felt,  of  Wake  Forest.  Mr.  Felt  went 
on  a  short  visit  to  Raleigh  where,  af- 
ter an  illness  of  about  five  days,  he 
died.  The  remains  were  interred  in 
our  cemetery. 

— The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  elected  by  the  Euzelian  Society 
to  compete  for  the  essay  medal  given 
by  that  Society.  Messrs.  A.  T.  Rob- 
ertson, W.  W.  Holding,  W.  C.  Allen, 
J.  J.  Hendren,  J.  W.  Hendren,  and  A. 
T.  Hord. 

— Rev  G.  W.  Sanderlin,  of  Okis- 
ko,  Pasquotank  county,  N.  C.,  will  de- 
liver the  Alumni  address  at  Wake 
Forest  June  the  9th.  We  anticipate 
an  able  as  well  as  an  instructive  ad- 
dress on  that  occasion. 

— Rev.  Chas.  Ellis,  D.  D.,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  will  preach  the  Bac- 
calaureate Sermon  before  the  grad- 
uating class  in  June.  This  selection 
will  be  hailed  with  general  satisfac- 
tion. 


[      — The  Literary  Address  before  the 
J  Euzelian  and  Philomathesian  Socie- 
ties during  commencement  will  be  de- 
livered by  the  Hon.  R.  F.  Armfield, 
j  of  Statesville,  N.  C.  Mr.  Armfield  is 
1  a  man  of  fine  oratorical  powers  and 
I  will  give  us  a  masterly  effort  on  that 
occasion,  we  doubt  not. 

—Mr.  J.  H.  Mills,  Superintendent 
of  the  Baptist  Orphanage  at  Thom- 
asville,  N.  C,  lectured  here  Sunday 
morning,  Feb.  22d,  on  Christian  be- 
neficence. He  set  forth  the  duty  of 
the  denomination  very  plainly  and  in 
an  impressive  style.  Mr.  Mills  had 
done  a  great  work  in  this  direction 
before  he  entered  upon  his  present 
duties.  He  guided  the  affairs  of  the 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Oxford  eleven 
years.  He  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 

— Farewell  Entertainment  of 
Prof.  Willoughby  Reade,  Saturday 
night,  February  ythfs  1885.  Prof. 
Reade  opened  the  exercises  by  a  fine 
recitation.  Mr.  J.  R.  Hunter  recited 
"  The  Aged  Prisoner  ";  Mr.  J.  J.  Lane, 
"  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  ";  Mr.  G. 
T.  Watkins,  "  Apostrophe  to  Water  "; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lynch,  "  The  Black  Horse 
and  his  Rider  ";  Mr.  S.  P.  Thompson, 
"  Rum  Maniac  ";  Mr.  E.  J.  Justice, 
"  The  Revolutionary  Rising  ";  Mr. 
W.  J.  Sholar,  "  Baron's  Last  Ban- 
quet ";  Mr.  D.  O.  McCullers,  "  Mac- 
Iain's  Child";  Mr.  J.  C,  Boushall, 
"  Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators  ";  Mr. 
O.  Haywood,  "  Mary's  Ride";  Mr. 
B.  Dalton,  "  Hamlet  and  his  Mother  "; 
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Mr.  G.  C.  Thompson,  "Mary  Queen 
of  Scotts." 

Prof.  Reade  interspersed  these  reci- 
tations with  humorous  selections. 
These  gentlemen  all  showed  much 
improvement  and  all  who  were  pres- 
ent seemed  to  enjoy  their  recitations 
very  much. 

The  committee  consisting  of  Profs. 
Poteat,  Johnson,  and  Bagley,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Powers,  and  Rev.  R.  T.  Vann  with 
Prof.  Reade,  awarded  the  medal  to 
Mr.  O.  Haywood. 

— Dr.  Jno.  Mitchell  who  recently 
resigned  his  pastorate  at  Asheville,  N. 
C,  visited  Wake  Forest,  on  his  return 
from  Florida,  and  preached  for  us  here 
Sunday  night,  Feb.  22d.  The  Doctor 
remained  here  some  days.  He  grad- 
uated at  Wake  Forest  College  in  1852, 
with  distinction.  Since  the  Doctor  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  his  church  he 
has  spent  some  time  in  Florida  for  his 
health.  He  gives  glowing  accounts 
of  his  trip,  On  his  tour  he  took  in 
St.  Augustine,  Jacksonville,  Palatca, 
and  other  points  of  interest,  among 
which  was  the  Indian  River. 

—  Dr.  Barker,  the  phrenologist,  of 
Newberne,  gave  four  lectures  here 
about  the  first  of  February. 

— The  Anniversary. — Day  after 
day  the  students  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege awaited  the  coming  of  the  13th 
of  February,  the  fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Philomathesian  and  Euzelian 
Societies.  Snow  fell  on  the  night  be- 
fore, and  when  day  broke  upon  the 
whitened  fields  and  giant  forests  heav- 
ily burdened  with  clinging  snow  and 
ice,  the  snow  changed  into  a  slow  rain 
mingled  with  hail.    A  real  wintry  day 


it  was  which  rendered  the  glowing  ex- 
pectations of  the  College  boys  almost 
groundless. 

Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  the  audience  was  large 
!  .enough  to  make  the  occasion  one  of 
!  interest  and  pleasure.  Among  the 
visitors  were  Mr.  J.  H.  Mills,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Baptist  Orphanage  at 
Thomasville,  Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough, 
Dr.  W.  A.  Nelson,  Messrs.  T.  Dixon,  J. 

B.  Holman,  N.  Y.  Gulley,  E.  B.  Jones, 
J.  T.  Bland,  W.  G.  Ferebee,  R.  A.  P. 
Cooley,  and  many  others.  The  music 
was  furnished  by  the  excellent  Euter- 
pean  Band  of  Raleigh.  After  the  hall 
had  been  comfortably  heated,  the  mu- 
sic rendered  it  so  pleasant  indoors 
that  all  seemed  to  forget  the  cold, 
stormy  blasts  without. 

At  two  and  a  half  p.  m.,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  debate,  A.  T.  Hord,  of 
Shelby,  N.  C;  called  the  house  to 
order.    H.  B.  Conrad,  Lewisville,  N. 

C,  secretary,  read  the  proceedings  of 
last  Anniversary.  The  query  for  dis- 
cussion was,  "  Is  England's  Course 
toward  Ireland  Justifiable"?  Mr.  J. 
B.  Pruitt,  Franklinton,  N.  C,  opened 
for  the  affirmative.  He  said  that 
Ireland  has  few  worse  enemies  than 
those  who  in  ignorance,  or  in  evil 
temper  attribute  motives  to  England's 
statesmen  of  which  they  are  entirely 
innocent  and  assign  for  Irish  poverty 
and  suffering  causes  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them.  He  speaks  of 
Ireland's  early  history,  the  ignorance, 
the  superstition,  and  almost  ceaseless 
savage  wars  which'  prevailed  ;  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Norman  adventurers, 
Ireland  united  with  England  in  1798 
for  protection.    Prejudices  arose  soon 
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ofter  the  union.  He  speaks  of  the 
secret  societies  known  as  "  The  United 
Irishmen,"  which  opposed  every  ef- 
fort made  by  England  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  because 
they  wished  Roman  Catholicism  to 
reign,  and,  therefore,  dreaded  Prot- 
estant influence.  He  shows  that  Eng- 
land has  always  rendered  assistance 
to  the  Irish  when  they  were  in  want : 
during  such  times  as  the  great  fam- 
ine of  '46-47,  when  England  granted 
$50,000,000  for  aid  to  the  Irish.  Still 
they  oppose  England  in  every  meas- 
ure. He  attributes  this  opposition 
to  the  influence  of  Roman  Catholic- 
ism. 

Mr.  J.  L.  White,  Winston,  N.  C, 
next  comes  to  the  support  of  the  neg- 
ative. He  says  that  the  Irish  are 
noted  for  their  love  for  the  right  and 
patriotism.  The  English  have  treated 
them  as  an  inferior  race,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  Irish  feeling  toward 
them.  The  first  conquest  of  Ireland 
by  Henry  II.  was  unjust.  The 
English  ignored  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion for  selfish  gain.  The  union  of 
1800  is  not  justifiable,  because  it  was 
brought  about  by  jealousy.  The 
union  was  accomplished  through 
shameless  duplicity,  and  corruption. 
The  Catholics  were  to  be  emancipated  ; 
the  tithe  system  was  to  be  abolished  ; 
equality  should  reign.  The  fruits  of 
this  union  condemn  it ;  not  one  prom- 
ise was  fulfilled.  The  land  system 
caused  a  series  of  sufferings  unpar- 
alleled in  history.  Irish  ideas  and  opin- 
ions were  disregarded.  The  laws  of 
Scotland  were  recognized  and  incor- 
porated, but  Ireland  must  dance  to 
the  music  of  the  new  code.  Absen- 


teeism drained  the  country  of  its  sur" 
plus  wealth  and  paralyzed  industry. 
Seven  hundred  and  forty-four  English 
landlords  own  more  than  half  of  the 
20,000,000  acres  in  Ireland.  The 
landlords  have  unlimited  power  over 
tenants.  There  is  no  reward  for  in- 
dustry, and  this  has  crushed  Ireland's 
independence  of  character.  Give 
Ireland  a  good  government  and  her 
national  glory  will  harmonize  with  the 
beauty  of  her  hills  and  dales. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Allen,  Halifax,  N.  C, 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  affirmative. 
At  the  dawn  of  authentic  history, 
Ireland  appears  as  a  weak  and  divided 
country.  England  destroyed  none 
of  the  civilization  of  the  Irish  people, 
because  they  never  had  any.  But 
England's  conquest  prevented  a  com- 
plete extermination  of  the  Irish  race 
by  the  warlike  Danes.  The  independ- 
ence of  the  legislative  power  of 
Ireland  from  1782  to  1798  ended  in  a 
complete  failure,  and  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  people  from  ruin  was  a 
consolidation  of  the  two  Parliaments. 
When  Waterloo  stopped  the  ambi- 
tion of  France,  the  English  states- 
men removed  the  last  remnant  of  re- 
ligious persecution,  giving  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  equal  privileges  with 
all  other  citizens  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  land  laws  of  i860,  1870, 
and  1881,  are  more  favorable  to  the 
Irish  tenant  than  the  same  laws  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  tenant 
and  landlord  are  partners  with  equal 
rights  ;  but  the  Irishman  is  like  a 
tiger  when  he  gets  a  taste  of  blood — 
he  wants  more.  The  great  differences 
of  the  two  countries  are  not  political, 
for  they  have  the  same  government, 
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but  they  arise  from  Irish  hostility  to 
England.  The  only  return  for  Eng- 
land's advances  and  good  will  is  a 
volley  of  curses  and  dynamite. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brewer,  Wake  Forest,  N. 
G.,  for  the  negative,  argued  that  the 
minds  of  most  men  are  prejudiced 
against  the  Catholics.  Hence  the 
rulers  who  have  been  sent  to  govern 
Ireland  are  prejudiced.  England's 
course  was  unjust  in  keeping  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  under  political  disabil- 
ities. Instead  of  seeking  to  win  the 
affections  of  the  people,  she  used  bru- 
tal force  to  compel  them  to  join  the 
new  enterprise.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  establishing  home  rule  in  Ire- 
land, and  England  is  guilty  of  a  great 
injustice  in  not  giving  it.  Canada  and 
Australia  prosper  under  home  rule  ; 
would  not  Ireland  ?  The  local  gov- 
ernment is  defective.  Parliament  can 
not  do  all  its  work,  yet  like  the  dog  in 
the  manger,  she  will  not  give  her  pow- 
ers to  those  who  can  attend  to  theffi. 
The  Irish  are  abundantly  able  to  gov- 
ern themselves.  Of  this  the  great  men 
who  have  proved  themselves  orators 
in  Parliament,  the  valor  of  her  sons, 
their  active-mindedness  are  sufficient 
proofs.  The  secret  of  England's  in- 
justice is  her  jealousy  of  her  rival. 

The  debaters  all  showed  more  than 
average  ability  in  oratory  and  argu- 
ment. The  contest  was  decided  by  a 
vote  of  the  audience,  resulting  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  majority  of  36. 

In  the  afternoon  came  an  excursion 
from  the  City  of  Oaks,  bringing  many 
of  our  State  Solons.  All  were  heartily 
welcomed,  but  the  arrival  of  the  young 
ladies  was  more  appreciated  than  all 


j  the  rest  for  reasons  it  is  folly  to  ex- 
j  plain. 

In  the  evening  the  two  Societies 
presented  each  an  orator  to  celebrate 
their  Semi-Centennial.  Mr.  J.  B# 
Carlyle  introduced  Mr.  E.  Ward,  of 
Lumberton,  N.  C,  who  represented 
the  Philomathesian  Society.  His  sub- 
J  ject  was  "  America's  Hope."  He 
j  traced  the  history  of  America  from 
j  aboriginal  times  through  her  wars, 
I  while  there  was  not  a  spark  of  hope. 
The  suppression  of  the  Confederacy 
saved  the  Union,  but  left  the  consti- 
tution suspended  like  Mohammed's 
coffin.  He  briefly  narrated  the  polit- 
ical troubles  which  have  stained  the 
j  nation's  glory,  and  said,  that  the  mis- 
fortune of  President  Garfield  brought 
I  forth  deep  national  sorrow,  but  that 
the  election  of  Cleveland  had  filled 
the  whole  country  with  rejoicing.  No 
government  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  strongest  minds  and  ripest 
wisdom  at  the  pleasure  of  a  few  dem- 
agogues. He  argues  that  there  are 
no  causes  of  distress  in  the  physical 
world,  or  in  social  life.  He  says  that 
no  danger  lurks  in  the  relation  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  The  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  gives  re- 
ligious freedom;  also  the  increased  ed- 
ucation of  children  promises  much, 
since  the  leaders  must  come  from 
among  them.  He  thinks  that  if  the 
world  cannot  hope  in  a  people  whose 
hope  is  in  the  bosom  of  God,  then 
the  world's  hope  is  vain  ;  for 

"  Hope  is  the  brightest  word, 
Love  is  the  best  ; 
Trust  is  the  truest  word, 
Linking  the  rest." 

Although  this  gentleman  had  arisen 
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from  a  sick  bed,  he  acquitted  himself 
creditably.  His  manner  is  -easy  and 
graceful. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Livermon,  of  the  Euze- 
lian  Society,  presented  Mr.  A.  T. 
Robertson,  of  Statesville,  N.  C, 
whose  subject  was  "  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle Awake  at  Last." 

This  gentleman  is  pointed  in  argu- 
ment, winning  in  manner,  and  is  a 
persuasive  speaker.  His  speech  in 
full  may  be  found  in  another  part  of 
this  issue. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Carlyle  then  in  humorous 
verse  gave  all  a  hearty  welcome  and 
invited  them  to  the  literary  halls  to 
spend  a  few  hours  in  social  enjoy- 
ment. This  gentleman's  poetic  effu- 
sions were  highly  appreciated. 

At  midnight  the  whistle  of  the 
special  train  reminded  the  Raleigh 
visitors  that  they  must  return  to  the 
city.  Accordingly  the  happy  throng 
reluctantly  dispersed. 

O.  F.  Thompson. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI. 


— '55.  The  Presbyterians  of  the 
State  have  a  strong  man  and  a  good 
preacher  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Dr.  B. 
F.  Marable,  formerly  of  Goldsboro, 
but  now  of  Mt.  Olive.  He  is  said  to 
be  a  leader  in  his  portion  of  the  State. 
We  would  be  glad  to  see  Dr.  Marable 
at  Wake  Forest  often. 

— '73,  We  learn  that  Dr.  H,  D. 
Trantham  of  Salisbury  is  achieving 
great  success  as  a  physician.  He  is  a 
progressive  man  and  keeps  fully 
abreast  of  the  times.  A  man  who  will 
work  like  Dr.  Trantham  has  done  and 
is  doing  most  succeed. 

— '73.!  A  lawyer  of  practical  ability 
and  growing  influence  is  Mr.  N.  B. 
Cannady  of  Oxford,  N.  C.  His  cli- 
ents always  find  him  on  hand,  and 
what  is  still  better  he  always  finds  cli- 
ents on  hand  to  keep  him  employed 
in  his  professional  duties. 


— '77.  Prof.  C.  W„  Scarborough  pays 
us  frequent  visits  and  we  are  always 
glad  to  see  him  :  he  is  a  genuine  chris- 
tian gentleman.  The  young  ladies 
of  Murfreesboro  still  enjoy  his  pres- 
ence in  the  class  room. 

— '77.  Mr.  E.  B.  Jones,  the  able  rep- 
resentative, from  Alexander  county, 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  minority 
in  his  amendment  to  appropriate 
$7,500  additional  to  the  University 
instead  of  $15,000.  He  received  a 
strong  support,  and  many  people  in 
the  State  concur  with  him. 

— '79  and  '80.  Practical  men  of  bu- 
siness are  indebted  to  Messrs.  W.  N. 
Jones  and  J.  N.  Holding  of  Raleigh 
for  a  much  needed  book  of  business 
for ins.  Those  who  are  capable  of 
judging  such  works  pronounce  it  just 
the  thing  for  the  business  men  of 
North  Carolina. 
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'83.  News  came  to  us  a  short  while 
ago  that  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Bostick  had 
married,  and  just  as  we  were  about  to 
offer  congratulations  other  news  came 
that  he  was  not  the  chief  man  himself 
but  had  only  exercised  his  office  as  a 
minister  in  tying  the  knot. 

'83.  The  press  of  the  State  find  in 
the  Cleveland  New  Era,  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Osborne,  at  Shelby,  N.  C,  a 
spicy,  newsy  sheet.  Mr.  Osborne  is  a 
fine  writer  and  will  make  a  good 
leader  of  public  sentiment.  We  pe- 
ruse the  columns  of  the  New  Era  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

— William  Crawford  Durham, 
who  attended  Wake  Forest  some  time, 
now  of  Morristown,  Tenn.,  is  warmly 
supported  by  many  friends  for  the 
gubernatorial  chair  of  Washington 
Territory. 


'84.  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope  has  beat  his 
class  in  the  matrimonial  race.  His 
marriage  has  already  been  published. 
He  can  now  bring  somebody  with  him 
to  the  Commencement. 

'84.  The  columns  of  the  Scotland 
Neck  Democrat  fairly  bristle  with  the 
orignal  and  witty  thoughts  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  Kitchin.  He  is  just  the  man 
to  make  a  good  paper,  although  he  is 
comparatively  but  a  boy,  being  only 
eighteen  years  old.  He  is  also  Assist- 
ant in  the  Vine  Hill  Academy. 

— Hon.  W.  N.  Allen,  a  former 
student  of  Wake  Forest  College,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  late  campaign  in 
Kansas.  He  was  elector-at-large  on 
the  Hancock  ticket  and  did  valuable 
service  for  his  party  on  the  hustings. 
He,  of  course,  was  at  the  inauguration 
of  President  Cleveland. 


THROUGH  OTHERS'  SPECTACLES. 


That  our  friends  may  know  what 
the  press  thinks  of  THE  STUDENT, 
we  give  the  following  clippings  from 
representative  journals: 

— The  February  number  of  The 
Wake  Forest  Student  is  an  unusu- 
ally good  number  of  one  of  the  best 
college  magazines  published  in  the 
South. — Raleigh  News-Observer. 

—The  Wake  Forest  Student 
for  February  is  out  ;  and  it  is  a  good 
number  of  one  of  the  very  best  col 
itge  journals  in  the  country. — Raleigh 
State  Chronicle. 


— No  reference  has  ever  been  made 
in  the  Herald,  I  think,  to  The  Wake 
Forest  Student,  the  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  literary  societies  of 
Wake  Forest  College.  Having  re- 
cently examined  several  issues  of  The 
Student,  permit  me  to  express  high 
admiration  for  its  excellence  and  real 
ability.  Of  all  the  college  papers 
published  in  this  country  (and  the 
writer  has  seen  most  of  them),  there 
are  very  few  equal  to  this  one,  and 
none  superior  to  it. — J.  T.  D.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Jan.  3,  1885,  in  Religious 
Herald. 
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— This  monthly  has  steadily  im- 
proved until  now  it  has  no  rival  among 
the  publications  in  Southern  colleges. 
—  Wilmington  Star. 

— The  February  number  of  The 
Wake  Forest  Student  is  out,  and 
a  handsome  one  it  is,  and  full  of  much 
good  reading.  This  is  the  best  col- 
lege magazine  published  in  this  coun- 
try.— Cleveland  New  Era. 

— If  there  is  any  college  publica- 
tion in  this  combination  of  States,  we 
do  not  except  New  England,  that  is 
better  edited,  better  arranged,  or  con- 
tains better  articles  than  those  pub- 
lished monthly  in  The  Wake  Forest 
STUDENT,  it  has  never  been  our  for- 
tune to  see  it;  for  this  reason,  we 
without  hesitancy  say  that  we  con- 
sider that  that  excellent  magazine 
has  reached  the  highest  mark  in  the 
scale  of  College  Journalism. — No- 
witzkys  Monthly. 

— We  gladly  welcome  The  Wake 
Forest  Student  from  the  Sunny 


South.  It  is  decidedly  the  largest, 
most  interesting,  and  best  arranged 
exchange  that  finds  its  way  to  our 
table.  Judging  from  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  "contributions,"  the 
paper  must  have  a  host  of  friends  who 
are  alive  to  its  interest.  We  like  the- 
literary  gossip  column  as  it  contains 
much  valuable  information. — Franklin 
Collegiate,  (Indiana). 

— The  Wake  Forest  Student,  a 
literary  monthly  of  some  forty  odd 
pages,  has  again  found  its  way  to  our 
table.  It  contains  several  depart- 
ments not  possessed  by  most  college 
papers.  The  articles  are  well  written, 
and  all  considered,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
of  our  exchanges. —  The  Thielensian, 
(Pennsylvania). 

[If  you  think  so,  too,  friend,  won't 
you  give  us  your  substantial  help?  It 
takes  something  besides  good  wishes 
to  sustain  a- magazine.  The  Student 
is  on  a  firm  basis,  but  we  desire  to  ex- 
tend its  usefulness  by  a  wider  circula- 
tion.— Eds.  Student  ] 
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To  all  Students  desiring  profitable  and  pleasant  employment 
for  the  summer  vacation,  we  would  respectfully  invite 
your  attention  to  the  special  advantages  your 
connection  with  us  affords  you. 


Our  central  location,  together  with  our  system  of  General  Agents,  enable 
us  to  communicate  with  you  by  mail,  express  or  in  person  in  less  time  than 
other  houses. 

We  give  you  books  of  the  greatest  merit,  endorsed  not  only  by  the  lead- 
ing professional  men,  but  also  by  the  people  who  buy  and  the  agents  who 
sell  them. 

By  our  system  of  drill  reports  and  correspondence,  we  enable  our  agents 
to  make  more  money  in  the  same  length  of  time  than  they  could  with  other 
houses. 

We  ship  goods  on  twenty  or  thirty  days  time,  or  if  cash  accompanies  the 
order,  will  pay  ail  freight  charges  on  goods  to  destination,  thus  saving  you 
fully  five  per  cent,  of  amount  of  your  bill. 

We  advance  our  Agents  to  positions  of  trust  in  our  office,  or  as  Special, 
General,  Travelling,  or  State  Agents,  as  their  success  may  warrant. 

Mr.  E.  Ward  is  our  authorized  General  Agent  in  Wake  Forest  College, 
and  will  furnish  any  information  desired  regarding  Books,  Territory  or  Terms. 
Respectfully  yours. 
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THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  DOCTOR  SAMUEL  WAIT. 


[While  there  is  nothing  pertaining 
to  the  life  of  a  truly  great  man  which 
does  not  possess  a  real  and  enduring 
interest,  the  records  of  his  early  life, 
which  help  us  to  discern  those  influ- 
ences which  made  or  shaped  his  great- 
ness, are  of  the  most  immediate  prac- 
tical value. 

Elder  Samuel  Wait,  who,  more  than 
any  other  man,  was  the  founder  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  has  left  an  im- 
press on  the  history  of  North  Carolina 
which  will  appear  more  and  more  in 
the  coming  years.  A  record  of  his 
maturer  years  and  his  connection  with 
the  College  has  already  appeared  in 
The  Student*.  We  are  fortunate  in 
being  able  now  to  present  to  its  read- 
ers a  paper  on  his  earlier  life,  pre- 
pared in  October,  1867,  by  Mr.  W.  L. 


I  Wait,  a  relative  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately. 

From  it  our  students  can  learn  the 
I  value  of  high  aims  in  life,  of  persistent, 
I  plodding  labor,  and  of  patience  in  not 
despising  the  day  of  small  things. 

C.  E.  T.] 

Rev.  Samuel  Wait,  late  President  of 
I  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  was  born 
;  at  White  Creek,  Washington  county, 
I  N.  Y.,  A.  D.  1789.  His  father,  Joseph 
Wait,  was  the  sixth  son  of  Elder  Wm. 
j  Wait,  who  was  the  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  in  White  Creek  from  about 
j  the  year  1769  to  the  beginning  of  the 
I  present  century.  Joseph  removed  at 
j  an  early  day  to  Granville,  where  Sam- 
I  uel  received  the  usual  facilities  of 
j  those  days  for  a  common  school  edu- 
|  cation  until  the  age  of  17  years. 


*  See  numbers  I  and  2  of  Vol.  II. 
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Up  to  this  time  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  Samuel's  life,  ex- 
cept perhaps  his  untiring  persever- 
ance. From  childhood  up  to  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  his  physical  devel- 
opment was  in  advance  of  most  young 
men  of  the  same  age.  During  this 
period,  he  and  the  writer  were  nearly 
the  whole  time  class-mates,  living  in 
the  same  neighborhood  and  pursuing 
the  same  course  of  life.  Laboring  on 
the  farm  a  part  of  the  year  and  attend- 
ing the  district  school  the  other  was 
all  the  favor  that  youth  in  general  in 
our  locality  expected  to  enjoy  in  the 
way  of  education. 

Of  a  mild  and  genial  disposition, 
his  company  was  always  pleasant  and 
his  friendship  desirable.  During  a 
large  portion  of  this  period,  our  grand- 
father, Elder  William  Wait,  resided  in 
the  same  house,  and  although  neither 
of  Samuel's  parents  was  then  a  profes- 
sor of  religion,  we  often  received  such 
moral  and  religious  instruction  from 
our  reverend  and  venerated  grand- 
father as  was  highly  beneficial  to  us 
in  after  life.  It  was  towards  the  close 
of  this  period  that,  during  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  Baptist  church  which  we 
usually  attended,  under  the  pastorate 
of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Beall,  Samuel  made 
a  public  profession  of  that  religion 
which  through  a  long  life  he  adorned 
by  a  well-ordered  life  and  as  a  success- 
ful minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Those  endowed  with  the  most  bril- 
liant intellect  are  not  often  the  most 
useful  persons  in  life.  Samuel,  for  in- 
stance, never  professed  to  be  endowed 
with  as  quick  perception  as  some 
others  enjoyed,  yet  his  indomitable 
energy   and    perseverance  overcame 


every  obstacle,  and  hence  it  was  found 
on  examination  day  that  he  stood  in  the 
front  rank  with  those  who  professed  a 
high  grade  of  intellect,  much  of  whose 
mental  strength  had  been  wasted  in 
useless  recreation, 

His  father's  removal  to  Tinmouth, 
Vt.,  took  place  soon  after  Samuel's  con- 
version and  he  was  therefore  immersed 
by  Elder  Sylvanus  Hayes  and  united 
with  the  church  in  Middletown.  Thir- 
ty years  later,  on  a  visit  to  the  North, 
the  writer  being  present,  Samuel  bap- 
tized his  father  and  mother  into  the 
same  church. 

After  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Vermont,  Samuel  taught  school  sev- 
eral winters,  until  his  mind  became 
deeply  exercised  with  the  impression 
that  he  was  called  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. In  order  to  prepare  himself  for 
this  important  work,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  in  1813  he  was  study- 
ing them  at  the  Salem  Academy, 
Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  under  the 
celebrated  linguist,  Professor  James 
Stevenson.  The  writer  was  studying 
law  at  the  same  place  and  time,  and 
has  often  acted  as  prompter  while 
Samuel  would  stop  at  the  law  office 
and  render  his  lesson  in  English,  so  as 
to  be  sure  he  would  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  Professor.  On  one  of  those  occa- 
sions he  said  to  me,  "  Cousin,  I  have  a 
great  work  to  perform  and  I  am  anx- 
ious to  begin  it,  it  is  an  arduous  and 
tiresome  work  to  get  ready,  but  I  dare 
not  begin  until  I  feel  some  strength  to 
meet  the  infidel  on  his  own  ground, 
and  this  strength  at  this  day  must  be 
derived  from  study."  About  this  time 
(18 1 3)  a  series  of  letters  commenced 
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between  Samuel  and  the  writer,  which 
continued  without  interruption  until 
his  death  in  July,  1867,  except  from 
the  spring  of  1861  to  the  summer  of 
1865,  or  during  the  war.  The  burden 
of  those  letters  during  half  a  century 
has  been  the  struggle  for  advancing 
the  Baptist  cause  in  North  Carolina 
in  connection  with  "  our  beloved  Col- 
lege," as  he  usually  termed  Wake 
Forest  College.  If  these  letters  had 
been  preserved  and  published,  they 
would  show  a  hopeful  spirit  through 
all  the  long  years  of  labor  performed 
by  him  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Laboring  and  praying,  increasing  and 
rejoicing  seemed  to  be  the  general  ex- 
pression of  feeling  until  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  I  think  his  mind 
has  never  found  the  basis  it  rested  on 
before,  having  been  deeply  affected  by 
the  dreadful  scenes  presented  during 
that  unnatural  and  fratricidal  strug- 
gle. Amongst  all  his  acquaintance  at 
the  North,  Samuel  stood  in  high  esti- 
mation as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and 
as  a  Christian  gentleman,  except  per- 
haps, a  very  few  whose  superlative 
fanaticism  leads  them  to  believe  that 
every  person  who  has  been  guilty  of 
owning  a  slave,  especially  an  African 
slave,  is  damned  beyond  redemption. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  whose 
intimacy  with  him  from  infancy  to  old 
age  should  entitle  him  to  judge,  he 
diligently  and  faithfully  improved  his 
talent  for  the  best  good  of  the  human 
race,  and  no  doubt  exists  but  that  he 
has  received  the  approbation  of  his 
Heavenly  Master  in  the  plaudit,  "  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant."  In 


his  youth  and  all  his  after  life,  there 
was  so  little  eccentricity  of  character, 
that  the  anecdotes  which  in  some 
persons  go  far  towards  indicating  their 
natural  inclination,  were  in  him  very 
few  indeed.  His  strong  desire  for 
scientific  and  especially  for  moral  im- 
provement from  early  youth  to  the 
fatal  disease  which  ended  a  long  and 
useful  life,  was  unceasing,  and  hence 
his  course  through,  this  period  has 
been  onward  and  upward.  In  his  first 
letter  to  the  writer  after  the  disease 
which  proved  fatal  had  settled  in  his 
head  and  before  it  affected  his  reason, 
he  says,  "  The  disorder  in  my  head  is 
very  troublesome,  and  though  I  some- 
times hope  to  get  over  it,  yet  I  think 
it  not  improbable  it  may  end  in  death. 
I  have  had  some  anxiety  to  know  how 
I  should  feel  in  the  hour  of  dissolu- 
tion. I  do  not  have  any  of  those  high 
ecstatic  feelings  which  some  others 
seem  to  enjoy,  but  I  have  a  strong 
and  steady  faith  that  I  shall,  through 
the  atonement  of  our  blessed  Savior, 
receive  the  crown  of  eternal  life.  Pray 
for  me  that  I  may  have  patience  to 
endure  what  the  Lord  has  designed 
for  me."  In  his  next  letter  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  the  disorder  had 
affected  his  brain.  It  continued  to  do 
so  more  and  more  until  death  put  an 
end  to  his  mental  sufferings,  which 
his  venerable  widow  thinks  were  far 
greater  than  his  physical  pains. 

After  he  left  Salem  Academy  I 
think  he  went  to  reside  in  the  family 
of  Elder  Fisher  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  under 
whose  instruction  he  commenced  the 
study  of  Theology.  At  the  close  of  this 
period  he  received  a  call  to  preach  to  the 
Baptists  in  Sharon,  Mass.  Whether  he 
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was  ordained  in  Vermont  or  in  Shar- 
on soon  after  commencing  his  labors 
there,  the  records  will  show  better 
than  I  am  able  to  relate.  After  his 
first  sermon  in  Sharon,  and  in  the 
same  week,  the  writer  received  a  letter 
from  him,  in  which  he  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language :  "  Last  Sabbath  I 
preached  my  first  sermon  to  the 
church  in  this  place  from  these  words, 
'  For  I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified.'  1st  Cor.  2:2.  It  was  a 
solemn  and  trying  time  with  me,  but 


i  through  Divine  favor  I  was  enabled 
to  preach  more  acceptably  than  my 
I  poor,  weak  faith  had  anticipated,  and 
I  I  feel  now  that  henceforth,  come  life 
or  death,  my  course  must  be  onward." 
Afterwards  he  spent  several  years  at 
I  Columbian  College  near  the  city  of 
j  Washington,  with  a  view,  at  least  a 
i  portion  of  the  time,  of  entering  the 
field  as  a  Foreign  Missionary.    If  I 
recollect  aright  he  came  to  the  con- 
I  elusion  that  his  health  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  so  arduous  an  undertaking. 


FALSE  WITNESS  AGAINST  YOUR  NEIGHBOR. 


The  great  Lawgiver  has  said,  "Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor."  The  principle  wrapped  up 
in  this  law  is  this :  Thou  shalt  in  no 
respect  injure  thy  neighbor's  reputa- 
tion. All  slander,  all  false  testimony, 
whether  in  a  court  of  justice  or  else- 
where, is  forbidden  by  this  command- 
ment. The  laws  of  man  say  that 
slander  consists  in  originating  or  cir- 
culating a  false  report  to  the  injury  of 
the  character  of  another  ;  but  the  law 
of  God  goes  farther,  and  prohibits  the 
originating  or  circulation  of  a  report 
to  the  injury  of  another,  even  though 
it  may  be  true,  unless  silence  on  our 
part  might  damage  the  interests  of  in- 
dividuals or  society. 

I  believe  this  position  can  be  made 
good.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  words 
forbid  the  circulation  of  false  reports, 
I  reply  that  if  you  circulate  any  report 


to  the  injury  of  your  neighbor's  char- 
acter, you  are  in  great  danger  of  bear- 
ing false  witness  against  him.  This 
will  appear  from  the  following  consid- 
erations : 

First,  there  is  unfortunately  a  moral 
obliquity  about  us  all  which  makes  us 
more  ready  to  believe  evil  than  good 
of  our  fellow-men.  A  despicably  mean 
trait  is  this,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  human  family. 
"  A  lie  will  travel  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia while  truth  is  putting  on  his 
boots."  Not  only  will  a  lie  travel 
faster  than  the  truth,  but  it  will  go  to 
many  places  that  the  truth  will  never 
reach.  If  any  paper  in  North  Caro- 
lina should  publish  in  a  single  issue 
that  I,  a  Baptist  minister,  had  been 
drunk  on  a  certain  occasion,  I  might 
in  the  next  and  in  forty  subsequent 
issues  declare  the  statement  false,  an^ 
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prove  it  false,  too,  and  yet  my  repu- 
tation would  be  seriously  damaged, 
and  this  for  the  reasons — first,  that 
many  who  might  see  the  correction 
would  still  believe  that  I  really  was 
drunk  at  the  time  and  place  stated  ; 
and  secondly,  because  five  persons 
would  hear  of  the  slanderous  report 
to  one  who  would  hear  it  corrected. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  fearfully  dangerous 
thing  to  speak  evil  of  any  kind  of 
your  neighbor. 

"  Boys   flying  kites  haul  in   their  whitewinged 
birds, 

But  you  can't  do  that  way  when  you  are  flying 
words  ; 

Thoughts  unexpresed  may  sometimes  fall  back 
dead, 

But  God  himself  can't  kill  them  when  they  are 
said." 

In  the  second  place,  every  one  knows 
that  a  great  proportion  of  rumors 
prejudicial  to  the  character  of  individ- 
uals are  false,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
and  that  we  are  but  too  ready  to  ac- 
cept such  reports  as  true  without  put- 
ting ourselves  to  the  trouble  of  ascer. 
taining  whether  they  be  true  or  not. 
The  story  of  the  man  who  was  reputed 
to  have  thrown  up  three  black  crows, 
when  he  had  only  vomited  something 
as  black  as  a  crozu,  is  a  fine  illustration 
of  how  a  story  gathers  as  it  goes. 
Many  a  damaging  story  of  portentous 
proportions,  when  traced  to  its  source, 
is  found  to  rest  upon  a  very  slender 
basis  of  truth. 

And  in  the  third  place,  a  substan- 
tially true  statement,  detrimental  to 
the  character  of  another,  is  in  great 
danger  of  making  a  false  impression. 
If  it  does  make  a  false  impression,  then 
in  repeating  it  we  bear  false  witness 


against  our  neighbor.    This  is  a  most 
serious  matter  to  us  all,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  use  an  illustration  of  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  Dr.  E.  M.  Goulburn, 
bearing  on  this  point.    He  says :  "The 
bare  fact  alleged  may  be  true  enough, 
but  if  none  of  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances be  alleged,  side  by  side  with 
the  fact,  we  violate  truth  in  the  gen- 
eral effect  of   our  words  upon  the 
hearer,  though  the  particular  details 
of  them  may  be  correct.    If  we  ex- 
hibit a -man's  vices  only  and  conceal 
the  proportion  which  those  vices  bear 
to  hisvirtues,  we  calumniate  him  quite 
as  effectually  as  if  we  ascribe  to  him 
I  a  vice  he  does  not  possess.    A  man 
may  have  a  defective  feature  or  fea- 
tures, and  yet  the  general  proportion 
of  his  person  may  be  so  good  and  the 
general  cast  of  his  countenance  so 
pleasing  that  the  ill  effect  of  the  fea- 
tures which  are  awry  is  either  modi- 
fied, or  entirely  carried  away.    It  is 
an  untrue  representation  of  that  man 
to  say  merely  that  he  has  too  promi- 
nent an  eye,  or  too  coarse  and  thick  a 
lip  :  that  may  be  the  case,  but  it  is  not 
fair,  because  it  is  not  a  complete  de- 
scription of  his  personal  appearance. 
And  similarly,  if  my  neighbor  has  been 
overtaken,  perhaps  by  surprise,  in  a 
grievous  fault ;  and  if  I,  for  want  of 
better  matter  to  entertain  my  com- 
pany withal,  blaze  abroad  this  fall  of 
his,  but  am  wholly  silent  as  to  his 
good  character  up  to  that  time,  or 
his  prayers  and  struggles  against  that 
particular  sin,  my  witness  against  him 
becomes  as  certainly  false  in  the^gen- 
eral  impression   created  by  {  it,J  and 
therefore  as  mischievously  injurious  as 
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if  I  had  stated  of  him  what  was  not 
matter  of  fact. 

In  a  word,  if  a  fair  account  of  a 
man's  faults  and  sins  is  to  be  given  in 
conversation,  the  common  rule  of  jus. 
tice  must  be  attended  to,  that  evidence 
shall  be  heard  for  the  defendant  ; 
which,  if  it  were  done,  a  true  verdict 
might  be  arrived  at  by  the  company. 
But  such  evidence  never  is  alleged, 
nor  does  any  party  appear  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  defendant,  so  that  the 
verdict  never  can  escape  being  false, 
and  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  arrived 


at  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  false 
witness/' 

To  avoid  this  sin,  let  us  observe  the 
following  simple  rules: 

Reflect  on  the  enormity  of  this  sin, 
the  fruitful  source  of  untold  evils  in 
the  world. 

Shun  the  society  of  those  who  speak 
unkindly  of  others. 

Cultivate  the  habit  of  talking  of 
things,  instead  of  persons. 

Try  to  say  nothing  of  persons  un- 
less you  can  say  something  good. 

T.  H.  Pritchard. 


HUBERT'S  VISIT  TO  THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 


The  conductor  tapped  the  bell,  the 
engine  shrieked,  bellowed,  hissed, 
squealed  betimes,  and  puffed  great 
rings  of  smoke  heavenward.  Amid 
the  shouts  of  small  boys  and  ragamuf- 
fins, always  on  hand  at  the  depot,  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
tossing  of  hats,  the  train  steamed  out 
from  the  dingy  old  house  called  the 
"station."  It  had  been  many  long  years 
since  Hubert,  a  mere  stripling  of  a 
lad,  had  left  his  native  State  and  his 
childhood's  home.  Full  many  a  time 
sighs  had  come  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
dear  old  place,  nestling  on  the  knoll, 
hallowed  by  precious  memories. 

In  fancy  he  roamed— 

V  The  woodland  walks  remote,   the  greenwood 
glade, 

The  mossy  seat  beneath  the  hawthorn's  shade, 
The  whitewashed  cottage  where  the  woodbine 
grew, 

And  all  the  favorite  haunts  his  childhood  knew. 
How  sweet,  while  all  the  evil  shuns  the  gaze, 
To  view  the  unclouded  skies  of  former  days  !  " 


Right  often  memory  had  wafted 
him  away  on  her  snowy  wings  to  that 
"  land  of  Beulah." 

Be  home  where  it  may,  it  is  the 
dearest  spot  on  earth.  It  may  be  the 
Esquimaux's  hut  hid  in  the  perpetual 
snow,  but  he  would  not  exchange  it 
for  the  palace  of  his  civilized  brother. 
Be  it  the  wigwam  of  the  Red  Man  in 
the  trackless  forest  with  the  hooting 
of  the  owl  for  music,  be  it  only  the 
camp  of  the  warrior  by  which  he 
dances  or  raises  the  war-whoop ;  it  is 
the  oasis  in  the  desert  to  the  weary 
traveller  toward  which  he  bends  his 
steps.  Born  in  Irish  poverty  or  Eng- 
lish affluence,  it  makes  no  difference. 
Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  he  boarded 
the  train  with  light  and  joyous  spirit 
en  route  for  the  Old  Dominion  !  His 
heart  beat  with  gladsome  thumps  as 
he  found  a  cozy  seat  apart  from  the 
strangers  aboard.    Salisbury  was  soon 
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reached  and  a  night  of  refreshing  sleep 
obtained.    By  the  time  the  cock  crew, 
he  was  up  and  pacing  briskly  down 
the  deserted  avenue  to  catch  the  first 
mail.    The  morning  air  was  crisp  and 
bracing.    Ere  the  king  of  day  was 
risen,  he  was  speeding  away  to  the 
North.      The   sun    shone   never  so 
brightly ;  the  sky  was  never  so  blue, 
and  everything  beckoned  to  him  in 
good  cheer  and  bade  him  God-speed. 
Even    the  bobbing  bushes  and  the 
racing    trees     seemed    to  whisper 
"  speed."    The  Yadkin  is  swept  over^ 
rolling  sluggishly  along,  as  if  loth  to 
hurry,  its  banks  teeming  with  verdant 
vegetation.    He  paid  little  attention 
to  his  fellow  passengers.    Now  and 
then  he  was  lost  in  reverie,  when  they 
might  have  jabbered   and  chattered 
incessantly,  snored  in  careless  indif- 
ference, or  grumbled  at  the  poor  speed 
and  the  growling  conductor  to  their 
heart's  content  without  bothering  him 
in  the  least.    In  this  state  he  had  no 
ear  for   the  current  political  news, 
the  latest  scandal,  or  the  freshest  bill 
of  gossip. 

True,  whenever  the  "lightning  ex- 
press" halted  abruptly  at  some  out- 
of-the-way  place,  he  was  so  jostled 
as  to  be  aroused  from  his  pleasant 
musings  with  a  jerk.  Then  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  storm,  nor  could  he  keep 
out  the  bable  and  hubbub  of  human 
voices.  "This  morning's  paper  "  was 
yelled  into  his  ears  ad  nauseam. 

A  precocious  urchin,  too,  would 
regale  the  company  with  his  wide 
experience  as  a  tourist  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  his  afflicted  hearers. 

But  he  soon  relapsed  into  his  for- 
mer moody  condition  and  forgot  the 


jargon  around  him.    Thus  by  fits  and 
starts  he  dashed  by  town  after  town, 
now    slackening   up   a  little  over  a 
treacherous  looking  bridge,  spanning 
a  frightful   chasm    far   below;  now- 
whirling  around  a  graceful  curve  in 
the   road  ;   now  shooting  through  a 
cut,   almost    grazing  the  crags  pro- 
truding on  each  side ;  now  catching 
a  peep  at  a  tiny  rivulet  as  it  bubbled 
into  sight  and  vanished  as  quickly; 
now  peering  into  the  liquid  depths  of 
a  mighty  river   which   gurgled  *and 
rippled  beneath,  sparkling  and  glis- 
tening  in   the   sunshine   and  mak- 
ing   merry    faces    at     him.  Past 
cottage   and  hovel ;   past    fields  all 
green  with  the  waving  corn ;  past 
golden   with  the   yellow  tobacco  or 
knots  of  romping  school  boys  and 
bevies  of  laughing  girls ;  past  crowds 
of  gaping  youngsters  with  kinky  hair, 
over  hill  and  dale,  on,  on  he  sped. 
Thomasville  looks  lonely  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  school  girls.  Greensboro, 
a    beautiful   town    with    neat  res- 
idences and  an  air  of  freshness  about 
it,  is  left  in  the  rear.    Reidsville  has 
sprung  up   like   a    mushroom,  but 
promises  to  outlive  the  fungus.  Fac- 
tories  and    warehouses   outline  the 
horizon. 

At  last  the  iron-horse  paused  at  a 
growing  city.  The  profile  of  Dan- 
ville rushed  into  view.  A  little  world 
in  itself  is  this  great  tobacco  market — 
the  nucleus  of  the  Piedmont  section  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  "  Pas- 
sengers going  North,  change  cars," 
bawled  the  man  with  the  blue  cap  on 
in  a  stentorian  tone.  Then  followed 
the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  trans- 
fer.   The  hackmen  brandished  their 
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whips  aloft,  grabbed  his  luggage,  and, 
on  the  whole,  seemed  remarkably  po- 
lite for  strangers.  Hubert  wasn't  in 
a  mood  for  so  much  attention,  how- 
ever, so  he  hurried  over  and  secured 
a  comfortable  seat  where  he  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  city  as  the  train  wound 
its  way  up  the  river.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  the  busy  mart 
stretched  its  long  line  of  mercantile 
wares;  the  Dan  drew  its  sinuous 
folds  about  the  town  ;  the  breast- 
works frowned  on  the  north  side  of 
the  stream ;  the  spires  and  steeples 
shot  up  in  the  distance,  and  the  city 
was  out  of  sight. 

An  oncoming  nap  was  brought  to 
an  untimely  end  by  the  sudden  halt 
at  his  destination.  Up  there,  crown- 
ing the  hills,  sleeps  the  old  town  of 

C  yet,  the  scene  of  many  a  boyish 

gambol.  The  cows  were  browsing 
lazily  on  the  hillside,  the  bells  of  the 
sheep  panting  under  the  cool  shade 
tinkled  monotonously,  the  insects  were 
dreamily  buzzing  along,  and  all  nature 
was  making  the  best  of  a  sultry  noon. 
He  exchanged  glances  with  the  loun- 
gers at  the  grocery  and  passed  on  up 
street.  There  are  very  few  changes 
in  the  contour  of  the  village.  Nearly 
the  same  people  and  the  same  sur- 
roundings as  of  old  greet  him.  The 
girls,  it  is  true,  are  in  the  full 
bloom  of  womanhood,  and  the  boys 
have  assumed  the  manly  garb. 
Perchance  a  rickety  tenement  has 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  nature  and 
given  up  the  ghost.  A  familiar  char- 
acter or  two  may  have  dropped  out  of 
the  population.  A  new  face  now  and 
then  has  made  a  ripple  in  the  social 
circle.  But  otherwise,  through  all  these 


years  Father  Time  had  worked  no 
further  mischief  in  his  relentless 
course. 

As  he  passes  the  old  landmarks  the 
associations  clustering  around  them 
rush  before  him  like  a  panorama. 
How  the  days  of  yore  crowded  upon 
him  !  He  seemed  to  be  living  over 
again  those  good  old  times  so  indel- 
ibly stamped  upon  the  tablet  of  mem- 
ory. 

To  the  right  on  a  sequestered  av- 
enue, stands  the  very  gatepost  upon 
which  he,  a  five  year  old,    sat  and 
wratched  the  circus  enter  the  village. 
A  memorable  occasion  this  was — and 
what  a  procession!     How  the  long 
line  of  cages  marched  in  stately  gran- 
deur up  and  down  the  streets  dazzling 
his  bewildered  senses  !  Tramp,  tramp 
they  go  by  him,  camels,  elephants, 
gazelles,  baboons  with  all  their  kith 
and  kin.    He  jumped  down  and  tried 
to  cover  the  elephant's  track  in  the 
sand  with  his  straw   hat.    He  was 
fidgety  and   restless  until  the  hour 
came    for   going   inside  the  canvas 
and  taking  a  peep  behind  the  scenes. 
Jammed  and  mashed  by  the  swelter- 
ing mob,  he  at  last  crept  through  the 
awning.      On    entering,    a  ghastly 
orang-outang,  with  snarling  teeth  and 
outstretched  paws  stares  at  him  on 
the  left.    The  reindeer  stalks  loftily 
around    the   ring.      The  humorous 
clowns,  the  mimic  "  paterolls,"  drawl- 
ing  out,    "  Run    nigger,    run,  the 
pateroli  ketch  yer,"  and  assuming  hid- 
eous shapes  of   frightful    import  to 
the  darkies ;  the  mischievous  monk- 
ies  poking  out  their  claws  as  if  to 
beg  bread,  and  the  garrulous  parrots 
all  hold  him  equally  poised  between 
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admiration  and  awe.  But  when  the 
great  lion  roared  in  his  den  he  fairly 
shuddered  and  quaked  with  inward  fear. 
The  tent  shook  and  Hubert's  hair  stood 
on  end.  For  many  a  night  afterwards 
he  tossed  to  and  fro  in  mortal  dread 
of  lions  and  orang  outangs — nor  has 
he  any  special  fondness  for  these  gentle 
pets  yet.  However,  by  day  he  so  far 
recovered  as  to  start  a  menagerie  at 
home  of  the  young  wights  of  the 
neighborhood.  He  thus  became  the 
hero  of  the  hour,  and  initiated  his  more 
unfortunate  playmates  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  circus. 

But  to  proceed — still  further  up 
town  right  under  the  eaves  of  the 
hotel,  he  had  once  listened  to  the  in- 
evitable candidate  harangue  the  rab- 
ble amid  throwing  up  of  -hats,  clap- 
ping of  hands,  and  the  wildest 
huzzahs. 

He,  as  usually,  completely  van- 
quished the  enemy  and  scored  a  bril- 
liant victory.  It  was  a  field-day  for 
the  Democracy.  However,  there  was 
a  malicious  story  started  by  the  other 
side  that  he  was  driven  off  the  stage 
with  hisses  and  jeers.  He  remem- 
bers more  distinctly  with  what  gusto 
the  patriots  paid  their  respects  to  the 
barbecue  after  the  speaking.  Ham, 
chicken,  turkey,  squirrel,  pie,  etc., 
made  up  the  bill  of  fare.  The  groan- 
ing tables  were  soon  lightened,  you 
may  imagine. 

The  county  jail  lies  in  ashes,  albeit 
a  new  one  is  fast  rising  on  its  ruins. 
He  has  always  had  a  horror  of  jails, 
because  the  first  time  that  he  ever 
passed  this  one  the  grinning  faces  of 
the  culprits  stared  at  him  through  the 
iron   grating.     His   heart  throbbed 


anew  as  the  village  church  loomed  in- 
to view.  The  clambering  ivy  and  the 
musty  shingles  prove  its  antiquity. 
Here  he  first  beheld  the  people  pour 
into  the  temple  and  listen  reverently  to 
the  preacher,  mingling  their  anthems 
of  praise  with  the  pealing  of  the  or- 
gan, which  made  the  sacred  walls 
quiver  with  the  swelling  jubilee,  and 
then  died  away  into  far  distant  echoes. 
As  his  faithful  horse  jogged  along 
the  familiar  road  at  an  easy  gate,  he 
could  but  notice  just  over  the  nvay, 
the  track  where  the  Knights  of  the 
Tournament  made  merry  sport  ;  their 
lances  flashed  with  glittering  sheen 
as  they  strove  for  the  prize.  Right 
proud  did  the  victor  feel  as  he  bore 
off  the  palm,  for  he  was  to  wreath  a 
garland  of  beautiful  flowers  about  the 
fair  brow  of  the  prettiest  maiden 
present,  thus  crowning  her  Queen  of 
the  day. 

As  he  hurried  on,  each  object  by 
the  wayside  recalled  some  long  for- 
gotten incident.  With  each  scene 
gushed  a  fresh  fountain,  while  the  for- 
mer one  was  flowing  unabated. 
Noiselessly  he  hied  him  along  the 
line  of  the  telegraph  with  naught  to 
break  the  solitude  save  the  clattering 
of  the  horse's  hoofs,  the  gentle  rust- 
ling of  the  leaves,  the  twittering  of  a 
sparrow,  the  warbling  of  an  oriole,  or 
the  barking  of  a  squirrel  as  he  skipped 
from  limb  to  limb  as  a  protest  against 
the  invasion  of  his  domain.  He  had 
come  when  a  boy,  to  see  the  erection 
of  this  same  telegraph  line  and  won- 
dered how  the  men  managed  to  climb 
straight  up  the  slick  poles  with  spikes 
in  their  boots.  Off  the  road  a  little 
space  among  the  thick  pines,  he  once 
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joined  in  a  turkey  hunt.  Right  roy- 
ally did  he  trudge  home  through  the 
snow  behind  the  bearers  of  the  spoils. 
And  how  he  feasted  on  wild  turkey! 
It  makes  bis  mouth  water  now  to 
think  of  it.  As  he  nears  home  even 
the  trees  with  a  familiar  look  give  him 
a  hearty  welcome  back  to  the  old 
homestead.  They  seem  like  old  friends 
with  only  the  flash  of  the  eye  and  the 
warm  grasp  of  the  hand  lacking. 

He  reins  up  at  the  blacksmith's  and 
blandly  asks  Crews,  the  same  brawny 
smith,  how  far  it  is  to  Cap.  C — 's. 
M  Jest  ha'f  er  mile,  massa.  Keepterde 
right  thu  de  piny  woods."  Upon  the 
rider's  revealing  himself  to  the  honest 
negro,  he  almost  went  into  an  ecstasy 
of  joy.  At  the  Captain's  some  de_ 
lightful  hours  are  spent  in  renewing 
the  friendships  of  other  days. 

It  is  with  no  little  rapture  that  he 
bursts  through  the  intervening  forest, 
and  sees  Cherbury  Cottage  jump  up, 
like  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  from  the 
clump  of  trees  in  the  lawn.  It  is  so 
natural  that  he  feels  like  taking  off 
his  hat,  for  he  is  treading  on  sacred 
ground.  He  pauses  a  moment  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  and  takes  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  farm  stretching  away  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left. 

Just  to  the  right  under  the  over- 
hanging cliffs  the  same  brook  babbles 
and  murmurs  its  song  all  the  day  long, 
sweeps  over  the  pebbles,  and  runs  away 
to  the  sea.  Its  waters  are  just  as  bright 
and  silvery  as  when  he  used  to  hook 
so  many  luckless  minnows  out  of  the 
bends  and  nooks  in  its  meanderings, 
especially  when  swelled  by  a  sudden 
shower.  His  eye  lights  on  the  old 
spring  shaded  by  a  group  of  ash  and 


nicely  walled  with  granite.  He  longs 
once  again  to  quaff  a  draught  from 
its  crystal  depths.  Below  it  his  flut- 
ter-wheels were  wont  to  whirl  with  a 
ceaseless  din  and  his  pine-bark  ships 
to  skim  the  surf.  Gracefully  they 
floated,  rivalling  yacht  or  yawl.  To 
the  north  of  the  cottage  the  gigantic 
white-oak  still  towers  majestically 
heavenward,  beside  which  the  other 
trees  of  the  lawn  are  as  pigmies.  In 
its  spreading  branches  the  mocking- 
bird delights  to  carol,  the  cat-bird  to 
mew,  and  the  blackbirds  to  keep  up 
their  continual  chatter.  Under  its 
ample  folds  he  had  sported  in  high 
glee  and  frolicked  away  the  glad  hours. 
He  had  scampered  after  the  butterfly 
and  built  his  play-houses  all  here. 
When  the  autumn  time  was  come  and 
nature  was  in  the  "sere  and  yellow 
leaf,'  he  would  tumble  over  and  over 
in  the  huge  piles  of  leaves  gathered 
up  here  by  the  wind  as  it  whipped 
around  the  fence  corners.  When  the 
earth  was  wrapt  in  a  mantle  of  white, 
he  would  roll  up  snow-men  under  it. 

In  the  moonlight,  as  it  glared  upon 
the  images,  they  looked  only  too 
much  like  the  ghosts  of  the  departed. 
Up  in  the  balcony  over  the  bay  win- 
dow he  sometimes  sat  and  trembled 
at  the  cooing  of  the  turtle-dove  far 
away.  It  sounded  so  faint  and  weird 
as  the  plaintive  "  sobbing  of  a  petulant 
child."  It  made  him  think  of  strange 
dogs  and  afraid  to  venture  out  at 
night. 

Down  in  the  meadow  in  the  twi- 
light, the  will-o'-the-wisp  had  lured 
him  on  and  on,  ever  eluding  his  fruit- 
less search.  He  could  all  but  see  it 
now  shedding  its  pale,  flickering  light 
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through  the  dim  shadows.  The  rain- 
bow crested  the  neigboring  forest  after 
the  fury  of  the  storm  was  spent,  and 
the  sun  once  more  made  the  earth 
glad.  His  young  mind  had  been  in- 
toxicated with  bright  visions  of  bags 
of  gold  which  lay  at  its  foot.  In  front 
of  the  veranda  he  had  witnessed  his 
first  fox  chase.  The  unlucky  animal 
was  put  up  for  another  day.  One 
sharp,  frosty  morning  it  was  let  loose 
with  a  pack  of  twenty  hounds  on  its 
trail.  They  needed  not  the  shrill  call 
of  the  huntsman  to  urge  them  on. 
Their  music  rang  out  loud  and  clear 
as  they  skimmed  along  in  hot  pursuit. 
It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  poor  fox. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  relate  the 
half  of  what  he  felt  as  he  re-entered 
the  sa'cred  precincts  of  his  old  home. 
It  would  be  sacrilege  to  divulge  more. 
But  he  could  not  help  casting  a  glance 
at  the  maple  tree  against  which  he 
had  bumped  his  schoolmate's  head  in 
a  boyish  tussle.  The  bark  had  grown 
over  the  scar  by  this  time.  With  this 
exception  the  tree  sustained  no  further 
damage.  A  severe  flogging  at  the 
hands  of  the  "  schoolmam  "  and  the 
committing  of  the  third  chapter  of 
Matthew  to  memory  squared  accounts 
for  this  innocent  freak.  This  cured 
him.  He  decided  that  it  was  cheaper 
to  give  up  bumping  heads  at  that  pre- 
mium. 

He  strolled  through  the  library  and 
garden,  and  lingered  as  long  as  possi- 
ble in  these  pleasant  haunts,  so  sugges- 
tive of  "  idle  fancies."  As  the  last 
rays  of  the  summer  sun  were  streaking 
the  western  sky,  he  wheeled  in  his 
saddle,  gave  a  last  look  at  cottage, 
lawn,  and  all,  and  galloped  away  at  full 
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speed.  On  emerging  into  the  main 
road  he  met  Abe,  a  former  family  ser- 
vant, who  hobbled  up  and  looked 
straight  at  Hubert  with  his  one  eye. 
You  may  imagine,  if  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  attachment  of  Virginia 
servants  to  "  massa's  chillun,"  that  he 
didn't  stand  long  on  niceties  or  for- 
malities in  expressing  his  pleasure. 

The  moon  beamed  down  clear  and 
bright  and  threw  a  dreamy  light  about 
him  as  he  spurred  on  through  the 
the  glades  and  tangled  thickets  which 
darkened  a  part  of  the  way.  The  tall 
pines  whispered  mysteriously  to  one 
another  and  dropped  long  shadows 
behind  him.  The  dense  bushes  danced 
in  vague  forms  before  him  as  he 
dashed  by.  The  stars  twinkled  over- 
head in  silent  mirth  and  quite  know- 
ingly. His  heart  stood  almost  still  as 
he  swept  down  into  a  dark  ravine  akin 
to  Sleepy  Hollow,  hardly  looking  to 
the  right  or  the  left.  There,  too,  he 
passed  some  belated  travellers  who 
eyed  him  curiously  with  significant 
winks  and  nods,  which  added  not 
much  to  his  ease  of  mind.  Drawing 
near  the  little  burg  again,  his  pulse 
became  steady  and  he  dismounted 
without  having  been  waylaid.  He  soon 
bade  good-bye  to  his  newly-made 
friends  and  boarded  the  cars  for  the 
land  of  the  Tar  Heels.  He  felt  like 
saying  with  Kirke  White  : 

"  Scenes  of  my  youth!  ere  my  unwilling  feet 
Are  turned  forever  from  this  loved  retreat, 
Ere  on  these  fields,  with  plenty  covered  o'er, 
My  eyes  are  closed  to  ope  no  more, 
Let  me  ejaculate,  to  feeling  due, 
One  long,  one  last  affectionate  adieu." 

Soon  a  halt  came,  with  no  depot  in 
sight.  A  quick  glance  ahead  revealed 
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the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Right  in 
front  there  yawned  a  frightful  abyss. 
The  bridge  over  Cherrystone  Creek 
was  burned  and  now  nothing  prevent- 
ed a  headlong  plunge  below.  It  would 
have  been  the  leap  of  death.  Then 
succeeded  a  scene  worthy  of  the  pen 
of  Mark  Twain — men,  women,  chil- 
dren, baggage,  and  mail  bags  all  tum- 
bled pell-mell,  harum-scarum  down  the 
steep  embankments.  The  railroad 
employees  took  the  place  of  pack 
mules  in  carrying  the  medley  across 
the  stream.  In  the  mean  time  the 
passengers  scrambled  over  as  best 
they  could  and  indulged  in  the 
patent-right  complaints  at  delays. 
Some  even  dared  to  offer  suggestions 
to  the  workmen  who  were  at  work  on 


the  new  bridge,  whereupon  they  were 
politely  reminded  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  none  of  their  business — startling 
news!    After  a  couple  of   hours  of 
|  time-killing,  the  waiting  train  rolled 
away  to  Danville.    While  getting  a 
late  supper  here,  a  white-haired,  pink- 
eyed  gentleman   amused  himself  by 
dire  threats  to  call  out  "all  aboard," 
just  to  seethe  "green  horns"  jump 
up  from  table  and  scamper  for  their 
seats.    In  the  dull  routine  of  college 
life,  Hubert  can  catch  a  few  moments 
|  for  musing  over  the  reminiscences  of 
|  his  childhood.    But  let  us,  with  him, 
|  bid  adieu,  for  the  present,  to  the  sweet 
hours  spent  in  poring  over  the  jewels 
contained  in  memory's  casket. 

Samoth. 


TORQUEMADA. 


Thomas  de  Torquemada  was  a  Dom- 
inician  monk,  a  native  of  Old  Castile, 
who  was  unfortunately  appointed  to 
succeed  Talavera  as  confessor  to  Isa- 
bella by  her  brother  Henry.  This 
confessor  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
"who  concealed  more  pride  under  his 
monastic  weeds  than  might  have  fur- 
nished forth  a  convent  of  his  order." 
He  was  one  of  the  numerous  and 
dangerous  class  with  whom  zeal  passes 
for  religion,  and  who  testify  their  zeal 
by  a  vigorous,fiery  persecution  of  those 
whose  creeds  differ  from  their  own; 
and  who  compensate  for  their  absti- 
nence from  sensual  indulgence  by  giv- 
ing full  scope  to  those  deadlier  vices 


of  the  heart,  such  as  pride,  bigotry, 
and  intolerance,  which  are  no  less  op- 
posed to  virtue,  and  far  more  mis- 
chievous to  society. 

His  efforts  to  give  the  young  mind 
of  Isabella  the  same  inclination  as 
that  possessed  by  himself  were  by  no 
means  scanty.  Being  her  confessor, 
rare  opportunities  were  offered  him 
for  presenting  to  her  mind  as  thought 
food  the  same  opinions — in  disguise  it 
may  have  been — which  were  deep- 
seated  in  his  own  heart.  While  her 
practical  sagacity  and  sincerity  of 
heart  enabled  her  in  some  degree  to 
ward  off  the  poisoned  darts  and  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  immediate  pos- 
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session  of  her  heart  ;  yet  Torquemada 
took  care  to  obligate  Isabella  to  use 
the  power  entrusted  to  her,  should 
the  rule  of  Castile  come  into  her 
hands,  for  the  banishment  of  heresy 
and  the  full  establishment  of  Roman 
Catholicism  as  the  religion  of  that 
country.  The  results  of  this  mis- 
guided step  were  such  as  to  mar  and 
stain  the  character  which  up  to  this 
time  had  promised  a  more  glorious 
culmination. 

It  is  in  the  steps  leading  up  to  what 
is  known  in  history  as  the  Modern  In- 
quisition of  Spain,  and  its  mode  of 
procedure  that  we  must  look  for  the 
character,  disposition,  and  principal 
life-work  of  the  personage  whom  the 
reader  is  now  called  upon  to  consider. 

The  origin  of  the  Modern  Inquisi- 
tion must  be  attributed  to  several 
sources.  By  a  mere  glance  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  preceding  ages,  inspecting 
the  several  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
institutions  of  like  character,  we  may 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  account 
for  this  destructive  institution. 

The  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
direful  promise  extorted  from  Isabella 
by  Torquemada  had  now  arrived.  Bui- 
she  was  unwilling  to  resort  to  means 
so  full  of  inhumanity  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  end  which  she  was 
persuaded  might  be  reached  by  a 
milder  course.  Historians  are  inclined 
to  look  with  a  degree  of  allowance 
upon  the  course  of  the  Queen,  and  to 
recall  the  days  of  her  unblemished 
character  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of 
her  conduct  at  this  point.  However 
great  was  Isabella's  aversion  to  the 
employment  of  rash  or  cruel  measures 
for  the  subversion  of  heresy  and  the 


promulgation  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
time  only  was  necessary  in  order  to 
see  it  all  prove  vain  and  unavailing, 
much  less  satisfactory  to  the  host  of 
so-called  clergy  who,  like  so  many 
hungry  wolves,  would  be  quieted  by 
nothing  short  of  the  property  and 
blood  of  those  whom  they  had  long 
wished  to  devour. 

After  two  years'  trial  the  report,  as 
made  by  Alfonzo  de  Ojedo,  of  the 
work  done  by  the  catechism  drawn 
by  Cardinal  Mendoza,  and  taught  the 
people  at  the  different  places  of  as- 
sembling, was  of  course  unfavorable 
to  the  long  cherished  policy  of  the 
Queen, 

The  first  active  step  is  now  to  be 
taken,  and  the  noted  papal  remedy  for 
heresy  administered.  By  the  advice 
of  her  ministers,  and  confirmed  by  the 
arguments  of  Ferdinand,  Isabella  had 
solicited  a  bull  from  Sixtus  the  Fourth 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Holy  Office 
into  Castile. 

But  becauseof  her  aversion  to  violent 
measures,  this  bull  was  suspended  for 
a  time  for  the  above  experiment. 
This  experiment  having  failed  of  its 
purpose,  the  only  recourse  left  was 
the  enforcement  of  the  bull  by  nom- 
inating on  the  17th  of  September, 
1480,  two  Dominican  monks  as  in- 
quisitors, assisted  by  two  ecclesiastics, 
one  acting  the  part  of  an  assessor,  the 
other  that  of  a  procurator  fiscal. 
These  persons  were  instructed  to  go 
at  once  to  Seville  and  commence  that 
work  which  was  destined  to  strike 
terror  deep  into  the  soul  of  many  an 
innocent  victim.  Orders  were  also 
issued  to  all  the  city  officers,  making 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  give  all 
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the  assistance  in  their  power  to  make 
the  labors  of  the  inquisitors  complete 
and  successful.  Owing  to  the  reac- 
tion of  the  public  mind,  a  different 
phase  was  soon  apparent.  This  or- 
ganization was  proving  so  repugnant 
to  popular  feeling  in  the  outset  that 
widespread  opposition,  instead  of 
hearty  aid,  caused  delay  and  embar- 
rassment, which  for  the  first  year  con- 
fined its  operations  to  a  very  narrow 
limit. 

The  persons  for  whom  this  institu- 
tion was  mainly  intended  were  prin- 
cipally of  that  scattered  nation  which 
has  for  eighteen  centuries  been  hated 
and  persecuted  by  almost  every  na- 
tion into  which  they  have  been  thrown. 
This  people  has  ever  been  character- 
ized as  lovers  of  gain,  superiority,  and 
a  fair  share  of  ostentation.  Nor  are 
they  less  noted  for  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  cling  to  their  belief.  Their 
close  adherence  to  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  their  superiority  in  wealth, 
education,  and  natural  tact  for  busi- 
ness, which  gave  them  positions  of 
honor  and  trust,  aroused  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  those  who  were  totally  un- 
able to  cope  with  them.  Again,  the 
immense  business  which  they  did  gave 
them  wealth,  by  which  the  poorer 
classes  were  made  their  debtors. 

The  covetous  and  inactive  priests 
were  captivated  by  a  desire  for  this 
wealth,  which  they  sought  to  obtain 
by  confiscation.  And,  to  sum  up  the 
true  reasons  why  this  organization 
was  formed,  they  may,  with  tolerable 
correctness,  be  stated  as  follows  :  A 
certain  class  of  men  were  despised  on 
account  of  their  religion,  their  posi- 
tions in  society  and  government  were 


envied,  their  immense  fortunes  cov- 
eted, a  release  from  debt  was 
eagerly  desired  by  those  who  had  bor- 
rowed money  from  them,  and  to  such 
■  this  movement  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
quisition furnished  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  payment  of  their  in- 
debtednesss. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  aims  of 
the  Modern  Inquisition  of  Spain,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Torquemada,  and 
how  nearly  they  were  carried  out. 
The  prominent  positions  occupied  by 
this  fragment  of  the  Jewish  nation  as 
teachers  of  the  princes,  attending  their 
sick  in  the  capacity  of  physicians,  and 
as  men  skilled  in  business,  not  unfre- 
quently  managing  the  finances  of  the 
country  and  of  individuals,  brought 
them  into  public  notice.  As  states- 
men, they  were  among  the  first  in  the 
courts  of  Alfonso  X.  and  Alfonso  XL, 
Peter  the  Cruel,  Henry  II.,  and  other 
princes  ;  yet,  all  this  seeming  appreci- 
ation .-erved  rather  to  increase  than  to 
mitigate  the  envy  and  ill-will  cherished 
toward  the  people  who  were  adding 
so  much  to  the  wealth,  educational  in- 
terest, and  foreign  influence  of  Spain. 
It  is  further  stated  that  James  II.,  of 
Aragon,  condescended  to  receive  in- 
struction from  them  in  ethics  ;  and,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  John  II.,  of 
Castile,  employed  secretaries  from 
among  them  while  compiling  the  na- 
tional Cancionero. 

But  of  how  little  avail  was  all  this 
patronage  and  valuable  assistance  ren- 
dered, when  their  immense  fortunes 
became  so  tempting  to  the  envious 
populace  and  to  the  dictating  Pope  of 
Rome. 

Although  these  Israelites  were  sur- 
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rounded  by  many  who  were  more  than 
anxious  to  see  them  stripped,  both  of 
their  honorable  situations  and  ill- 
acquired  fortunes,  as  some  are  pleased 
to  term  them,  yet  their  love  of  osten- 
tation and  gaudy  apparel,  albeit  they 
are  characterized  as  having  an  exces- 
sive desire  for  accumulation  and 
worldly  gain,  seemed  to  have  blinded 
their  eyes  completely  to  the  storm 
which  was  raging  about  them,  and 
from  whose  destruction  neither  high 
standing  nor  money  had  any  tendency 
to  shield  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
these  served  the  purpose  of  sinking 
them  the  deeper  into  the  foaming 
ocean,  which  was  so  soon  to  over- 
whelm them  in  its  troubled  waters. 

To  strike  a  death  blow,  then,  once 
for  all,  to  the  heresy  which  seemed  to 
be  so  annoying  and  hurtful  to  the  in. 
terests  of  that  class  of  men  who,  like 
so  many  parasites,  live  upon  the  labor 
of  others ;  and  to  magnify  the  dark 
and  mystical  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
faith  appear  the  main  objects  in  view. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  In- 
quisition is  horrible  and  at  the  same 
time  interesting — interesting,  perhaps, 
because  horrible.  In  January,  A.  D. 
148 1,  the  Inquisitorial  Court  began  to 
operate  by  publishing  one  edict  after 
another,  which  required  all  persons  to 
co-operate  in  the  apprehension  and 
accusation  of  persons  either  guilty  or 
suspected  of  heresy.  To  ensnare  the 
more  easily  those  not  acquainted  with 
what  was  going  on  behind  the  curtain, 
the  promise  of  freedom  from  punish- 
ment was  made  by  those  in  search  of 
such  as  were  guilty,  should  the  sus*- 
pected  party  make  confession  of  his 
error  within  a  limited  time.  However 


fair  and  liberal  this  promise  may  have 
appeared  at  first  to  the  surprised  party> 
the  manner  of  its  fulfilment  was  real- 
ized only  to  the  utter  astonishment 
and  destruction  of  the  accused. 

The  forms  of  accusation,  whether 
anonymous  or  otherwise,  were  as  con- 
temptible as  they  were  numerous.  As 
to  the  evidence  sufficient  to  convict, 
it  may  truthfully  be  said  from  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  Inquisitorial 
Court's  proceedings,  that  whatever  of 
evidence  might  be  lacking  the  Court 
usually  manufactured  with  much  ease 
and  rapidity. 

The  mode  of  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Court  was  peculiar  to 
courts  of  that  character,  that  is,  re- 
gardless of  legal  form.  This  is  easily 
seen  by  reference  to  the  amount  of 
business  dispatched  and  the  number 
of  convicts  executed.  As  a  result  of 
the  first  four  days'  labor,  six  persons 
were  put  to  the  stake  ;  and  in  the  ten 
months  following  the  number  sacri- 
ficed in  the  antos  da  fe  of  Seville 
reached  nearly  three  hundred.  Such 
were  the  fury  and  determination  com- 
bined in  this  destructive  course  that 
not  only  the  living  were  brought  be- 
fore the  public  gaze  as  objects  of  de- 
rision, but  even  those  who  had  died 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  torn  from 
their  graves  with  a  ferocity  belonging 
only  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. 
No  other  court,  even  of  the  most  bar- 
barous type,  has  ever  drawn  such  dis- 
grace upon  itself  as  to  condemn  to  a 
funeral  pile  the  bodies  of  persons 
tried,  convicted,  and  condemned  after 
they  had  been  buried. 

After  an  experience  of  two  years  in 
the  Inquisition,  Thomas  de  Torque- 
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mada  was  made  Inquisitor-General  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  by  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  With  this  position  was  also 
given  him  the  power  of  forming  a 
Constitution  for  the  Holy  Office  such 
as  suited  himself. 

It  is  from  this  time  forth  that  the 
persecution  presented  that  formidable 
appearance  which  has  given  him  the 
notorious  reputation  which  will  for- 
ever stigmatize  his  name  in  history. 
Was  this  of  short  duration?  Let  the 
sad  history  of  Spain  and  Portugal  for 
three  centuries  answer  the  question. 

This  terrible  work  was  extended  to 
thirteen  courts.  It  was  made  a  sacred 
duty  on  all  to  lodge  information  in 
the  Holy  Office  of  all  suspected  per- 
sons. 

Absolution  was  withheld  from  all 
who  were  slow  to  make  full  confession 
of  what  they  knew  of  the  guilty, 
however  near  the  relationship.  Only 
the  name  of  the  accused  and  the  wit- 
nesses were  required.  The  poor  vic- 
tims never  knew  their  accusers  or  the 
witnesses  who  testified  against  them. 
It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  say  that 
this  Court  was  held  entirely  shut  in 
from  the  public  view.  The  sudden 
disappearance  of  those  arraigned  was 
the  only  knowledge  the  public  had  of 
the  proceedings. 

In  those  dark  chambers,  the  accused 
had  as  his  companions  but  the  priest 
and  a  jailer ;  and  they  were  spies. 
Imagine  a  person  seized,  put  into  a 
dark  room  with  twro  enemies,  kept 


there  for  days  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  charges  against  him,  no  friend  to 
give  even  the  least  aid;  then  pre- 
sented with  the  charges  against  him 
in  such  a  mangled  form  as  to  conceal 
from  him  every  clew  to  his  crime  and 
to  the  witnesses  against  him. 

In  the  trial  nothing  was  noticed 
which  was  at  all  favorable  to  the  ac- 
cused party;  and  his  counsel  was  one 
of  his  enemies  chosen  by  those 
judges  who  were  determined  to  allow 
him  no  private  consultation  with  his 
attorney — a  solemn  mockery  of  jus- 
tice. 

Need  any  one  be  surprised  that  a 
person  questioned  on  the  stand  under 
such  circumstances  should  be  embar- 
rassed and  entangle  himself?  To  re- 
fuse to  confess,  evade  a  question,  or 
attempt  to  conceal  anything  was  the 
first  step  to  the  torture  whither  he 
was  sure  to  go  until  he  was  either 
willing  to  testify  according  to  the  no- 
tion of  his  judges  or  exhaust  his  life 
in  the  agonies  of  the  torture.  This 
part  of  the  test  was  carried  on  in  the 
deepest  vaults,  where  the  cries  and 
groans  could  fall  on  no  ear  but  that 
of  the  executioner.  If  this  treatment 
failed  to  make  the  victim  confess  what 
was  required  of  him,  the  same  course 
was  repeated. 

As  to  the  character  of  Thomas  de 
Torquemada,  the  reader  is  left  to  infer 
it  from  the  work  he  did  as  just  nan 
rated. 

A.  T.  HORD. 
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IN  BELGIUM — CONCLUDED. 


In  Belgium  we  have  no  time  to  re- 
call the  great  facts  over  which  the 
historic  muse  presides;  but  with  an 
indefinite  remembrance  of  the  great 
events  which  have  immortalized  the 
city,  we  enter  Ghent.  This  is  an  old 
city,  and  were  time  abundant  we 
might  partake  daily  of  an  historic 
feast;  but  the  localities  having  a  place 
in  the  memory,  the  facts  connected 
with  them  can  be  digested  in  America 
as  well  as  here.  That  it  was  once  a 
city  of  importance  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  army  of  Edward  I.  of 
England  was  repulsed  by  an  army 
composed  exclusively  of  Ghenters  ; 
and  that  it  must  at  one  time  have 
been  a  famous  city  is  proved  by  the 
boast  made  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  to  the  King  of  France  :  "  Je  mettrai 
votre  Paris  dans  mon  Gand."  Al- 
though it  has  lost  somewhat  of  its 
pristine  glory,  it  is  still  a  town  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  being  perhaps 
about  as  large  as  Washington  City. 

It  is  well  always  to  get  a  view  of  a 
town  from  some  eminence  before  try- 
ing to  see  it  in  detail  ;  so  in  leaving 
the  station  {depot  with  this  meaning 
is  exclusively  American,  and  is  not 
found  in  the  English  or  any  other 
language)  the  objective  point  is  the 
belfry  from  which  to  get  a  view  of  the 
town,  and  well  the  prospect  rewards 
us  for  the  climbing  of  several  hundred 
steps  and  the  little  fee  of  a  couple  of 
francs  to  the  concierge  for  the  infor- 
mation which  he  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  imparting.  I  prefer  this  way 
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of  putting  it  to  saying  "  which  we 
found  some  difficulty  in  receiving." 
This  bell  tower  was  built  seven  centu- 
ries ago,  and  many  a  time  in  the  ages 
past  have  the  citizens  been  summoned 
by  the  ringing  of  its  bells,  to  delib- 
erate on  matters  of  public  interest  or 
to  take  up  arms  to  repel  some  foreign 
invader.  On  the  spire  which  sur- 
mounts this  tower  is  the  gilt  dragon 
brought  from  the  church  of  St.  So- 
phia at  Constantinople  in  1204.  For- 
ty-four bells  compose  the  chime.  On 
one  of  the  oldest  and  longest  bells  is 
the  inscription,  which,  translated  into 
English,  is:  "My  name  is  Roland; 
when  I  am  rung  hastily,  then  there  is 
a  fire  ;  when  I  resound  in  peals,  there 
is  a  storm  in  Flanders."  The  view 
from  the  tower  embraces  quite  an  ex- 
tensive picture  ;  a  large  part  of  Flan- 
ders may  be  seen  from  this  place.  The 
guide  points  out  to  us  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  town  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Bavon,  the  handsome  Gothic  Hotel  de 
Ville,  the  Beguinage,  which  is  the 
largest  nunnery  in  the  world,  and  the 
March6  du  Vendredi  or  public  square 
in  which  is  centred  the  history  of  the 
city.  Though  it  is  but  an  open  square, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  leave  the 
city  without  lingering  for  a  time  on 
this  historic  ground  which  would  call 
to  mind  so  many  scenes.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  square  is  a  large  bronze 
statue  of  that  most  powerful  and  am- 
bitious demagogue,  Jacques  van  Ar- 
tevelde,  which  replaces  a  former  one 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth. 
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In  every  Catholic  country,  and 
sometimes  in  Protestant  countries, 
too,  in  imitation  of  the  Catholics, 
churches  are  named  for  some  saint, 
whose  especial  protection  is  supposed 
to  be  accorded  them.  The  interest- 
ing cathedral  here  is  named  for  St. 
Bavon,  but  who  St.  Bavon  is  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find,  though  when 
we  enter  the  church  there  he  sits  very 
complacently  among  the  clouds 
Whoever  he  is,  they  have  fitted  up  a 
handsome  church  in  his  honor,  and  in 
it  are  found  some  famous  works  of 
art;  and  the  reverend  saint  feels,  no 
doubt,  all  the  interest  in  them  of 
which  he  is  capable.  The  sacristan, 
whom  I  take  to  be  a  very  conscierr 
tious  man,  seeing  that  he  insists  on 
giving  us  a  deal  of  information  for 
fear  that  he  may  not  fully  earn  the 
two  francs  paid  him,  informs  us  in 
pretty  intelligible  English  that  the 
immense  copper  candlesticks  weighing 
several  hundred  pounds  came  from 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London/and 
were  sold  during  the  Protectorate  of 
Cromwell.  They  are  certainly  worth 
remembering,  and  the  information  is 
doubtless  correct,  and  so  with  a  great 
number  of  other  things  here;  but  when 
the  sacristan  wants  to  show  and  ex- 
plain  them  all  with  his  wonted  con- 
scientiousness, we  tell  him  yes,  we 
know  all  that,  but  want  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Im- 
maculate Lamb."  This  is  a  large  and 
very  celebrated  painting,  about  five 
centuries  old,  by  Hubert  and  Jan  Van 
Eyck,  the  former  of  whom  is  often 
called  the  father  of  oil  painting,  though 
of  course  oil  painting  has  a  much  more 
ancient  origin.    Hubert  was,  indeed. 


I  the  first  to  use  the  fluid  medium  for 
j  the  more  subtle  blending  of  colors, 
j  and  this  circumstance  gave  him  the 
j  title  of  father  of  oil  painting.    This  is 
the  only  one  of  his  paintings  which 
has  been  preserved,  though  Jan's  are 
numbered  by  scores.  The  "Adoration 
of  the  Immaculate  Lamb  "  is  such  an 
extensive  work,  or  I  may  say  there  is 
so  much  of  it,  that  an  attempt  at  de- 
scription would  be  absurd. 

We  have  only  ten  minutes,  and  the 
station  is  nearly  a  mile  off,  and  we 
must  stop  to  inquire  the  way!  I  won- 
der if  it  would  be  improper  to  run 
through  the  city  at  full  speed  and 
shout  in  United  States  French,  "  Is 
this  the  way  to  the  station  ?"  I  don't 
stop  to  consider  this  question,  or  to 
look  back  at  the  direction  taken  by 
my  Prince  Albert  coat.  But  isn't  it 
provoking  to  get  to  a  station  and  find 
the  great  clock  pointing  two  minutes 
beyond  train  departure  ?  And  what 
a  distance  we  have  come  !  It  seems 
as  if  we  have  travelled  every  street  in 
Ghent  in  trying  to  find  the  station. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  people  took  us 
for  criminals  running  from  the  officers, 
and  told  us  the  wrong  way  intention- 
ally !  Now,  being  left,  there  is  time 
to  rest  and  look  around.  We  find  that 
we  are  at  the  wrong  station. 

To  Bruges  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  Bruges  was  the 
commercial  centre  of  Europe,  but  now 
it  certainly  has  a  very  different  aspect. 
The  tall  houses  are  of  such  an  ancient 
style  of  architecture  as  to  present  a 
very  quaint  appearance,  and  the  streets 
are  almost  deserted.  It  is  said  that 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  are  pau- 
pers.    Here  are  to  be  observed  the 
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wooden  shoesand  the  chimes  that  every 
town  has  ;  in  fact  one  hears  the  finest 
chimes  in  all  Europe  falling  down  from  | 
the  great  old  tower  by  the  market,  j 
place.    A  retired  London  merchant  j 
who  wants  to  spend  the  last  years  of  j 
his  life  in  quiet,  and  yet  not  feel  that  | 
he  is  out  of  the  world,  enjoys  Bruges  I 
above  all  places,  but  the  young  tourist, 
who  has  seen  as  much  of  country  as 
of  city,  would  much  prefer  the  lovely 
town  of  Brussels. 

And  yet,  though  Brussels  is  a  mod- 
ern city  in  appearance,  (at  least  very 
modern  when  compared  with  Bruges) 
there  is  somewhat  within  it  to  afford 
an  idea  of  the  city's  ancient  glory. 
This  is  centered  in  the  Place  de  l'Hotel 
de  Ville,  or  market-place,  in  which 
rise  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  several  old 
guild-houses,  all  dating  from  the  mid- 
dle ages;  and  a  more  handsome  med_ 
iaeval  square  is  hardly  to  be  found  in 
Christendom.  This  magnificent  town 
hall  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  early 
part  ol  the  fifteenth  century.  I  won- 
der if  in  old  times  there  was  not  the 
art,  lost  to  us,  of  making  statues  or 
statuettes  by  machinery  ?  It's  hard  to 
account  for  the  innumerable  figures  on 
the  Gothic  buildings  in  any  other  way. 
And  the  guilded  metal  figure  of  the 
Archangel  Michael  on  the  top  of  the 
graceful  spire,  we  learn,  is  sixteen  feet 
in  height,  though  it  looks  to  be  only 
half  so  high.  The  appearance  of  this 
building  the  tourist  may  forget,  but 
there  is  a  curious  fountain  not  far  from 
it  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  Manikin  by 
name,  which  to  be  appreciated  needs 
to  be  seen.  What  curious  and  un- 
mentionable things  an  American  is 
always  seeing  in  this  Europe  ! 


There  is  another  old  Gothic  build- 
ing worthy  of  considerable  notice,  and 
that  is  the  cathedral  of  Sainte  Gudule, 
which  is  filled  with  works  of  art,  and 
is  as  ancient  as  these  cathedrals  gen- 
erally ;  but  with  the  exception  of  these 
buildings,  the  handsome  structures  are 
generally  in  the  French  Renaissance 
style.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  there 
could  be  a  more  beautiful  city  in  the 
world  than  Brussels,  with  its  broad, 
shaded,  and  lovely  boulevards  extend- 
ing around  the  town  and  through  it, 
and  the  tall,  handsome  houses  deco- 
rated with  every  beautiful  device  of 
art,  of  which  hundreds  seem  fit  for 
royal  palaces  ;  and  then  there  are  beau- 
tiful arcades,  or  in-door  streets,  with 
tempting  shops  on  either  side,  where 
the  exquisites  of  Brussels  love  to  prom- 
enade, or  where  the  poorer  classes 
come  at  night  to  enjoy  the  brilliancy 
of  the  gas-light,  or  gaze  admiringly  at 
the  shop  windows.  And  what  more 
lovely  pleasure  grounds  could  there  be 
than  the  Park  before  the  Royal  Pal- 
ace, with  its  pleasant  shade  and  cool, 
refreshing  fountains  and  statues  of 
Diana  and  Narcissus  ;  and  where  could 
one  listen  with  more  pleasure  to  the 
strains  of  music  which  fill  the  air? 
And  what  does  one  care  while  enjoy- 
ing those  things  on  a  sultry  afternoon 
whether  this  Park  was  laid  out  by  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  a  century  or 
so  ago,  or  whether  it  was  the  chief 
scene  of  the  conflict  on  that  twenty- 
third  to  twenty-sixth  of  July  some 
fifty-four  years  ago,  when  the  young 
kingdom  of  Belgium  was  born  ?  Not 
far  from  the  Park  is  the  Colonne  dn 
Congres,  a  Doric  column  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a 
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bronze  statue  of  Prince  Leopold,  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  who,  by  the  Congress  of 
183 1,  which  framed  the  constitution^ 
was  elected  first  King  of  Belgium. 

But  in  all  this  city  of  a  third  of  a 
million  inhabitants,  that  which  strikes 
me  as  the  most  noticeable  is  the  mag- 
nificent new  Palace  of  Justice,  a  build- 
ing six  hundred  feet  in  length  by  a 
little  less  than  that  in  breadth,  or 
about  37,000  square  yards  in  extent, 
or  more  than  that  of  St.  Peter's,  in 
Rome.  It  was  begun  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  is  not  yet  completed. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  huge  dome,  four 
hundred  feet  high,  which  when  the 
structure  is  viewed  from  without  makes 
one  think  of  our  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton. It  will  cost  when  finished,  it  is 
said,  considerably  more  than  fifty  mil- 
lion francs. 

The  Musee  de  Peinture  in  Brussels 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Belgium,  and 
though  there  are  no  chefs  d'ceuvre  of 
very  great  masters,  the  whole  collection 
is  full  of  paintings  of  a  high  order. 
In  the  realm  of  painting,  as  elsewhere, 
these  cities  on  the  continent  con- 
stantly afford  startling  instruction  to 
the  American.  One  thing  we  learn  is 
that  on  one  occasion  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  taken  up  into  the  clouds,  where 
she  seems  to  have  sat  very  contentedly 
while  a  host  of  angels  worshipped 
her ;  and  it  isn't  long  before  we  know 
this  fact  better  than  any  fact  we  ever 
knew.  Another  curious  event  in  Bib- 
lical history  is  learned  from  a  paint- 
ing by  Rubens,  which  shows  us  Christ 
hurling  thunderbolts  against  the 
wicked  world,  while  the  Virgin  and 
St.  Francis  are  interceding.  The  Bible 
professes  to  give  us  a  pretty  accurate  | 


account  of  the  life  of  Christ,  but  it  is 
strange  this  thing  isn't  mentioned,  or 
at  least  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
anything  about  it.  These  people  over 
here,  however,  have  other  sources  of 
information  concerning  matters  of 
theology  besides  the  Bible  ;  and  so  we 
American  Protestants  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

A  race  to  the  station,  the  train  just 
moving  off,  a  tiresome  waiting  for  an- 
other, twelve  miles  of  travel,  form  a 
prologue  to  the  meagre  recital  of  the 
history  of  one  of  the  world's  most  im- 
portant battles,  Waterloo.  At  the 
the  town  of  Braine  l'Alleud,  the  near- 
est station  to  the  battlefield,  we  cm. 
ployed  a  guide,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  but  whom  I  will  call  "  Jim- 
mie  Thompson."  When  he  has  con- 
vinced us  that  he  is  a  very  great  man, 
we  order  him  to  proceed,  point  out 
the  noted  places,  and  tell  us  about  the 
battle. 

Through  fields  of  wheat  and  rye, 
we  walked  over  the  battlefield,  near 
the  place  where  the  first  charge  was 
made  by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  near  the 
centre  of  the  French  position  ;!  and 
through  the  farm  of  Hougomont, 
where  was  the  bloodiest  conflict  of  the 
day,  the  key  to  the  English  position, 
and  which  if  the  French  had  been  able 
to  take  by  storm,  the  issue  of  the 
dreadful  day  would  probably  have 
been  widely  different ;  and  yet  they 
had  even  broken  open  the  gates  at  one 
time,  and  still  were  repulsed.  What 
scenes  of  carnage  these  brick  walls 
have  looked  upon,  and  been  pricked 
by  how  many  tourists'  knives  in  quest 
of  bullets  as  precious  souvenirs !  As 
we  proceed  through  fields  where  bold 
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charges  were  made,  and  many  a  he- 
ro's blood  was  spilled  for  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country's  weal,  Thompson 
has  the  inhumanity  to  remark  in  a 
shocking  way  how  much  better  rye 
grows  here  than  elsewhere,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  battle. 

Through  the  field  where  the  last 
charge  was  made  we  come  to  the  Lion 
Mound,  near  the  centre  of  the  posi 
tion  of  the  Allied  Forces.  This  mon. 
ument  is  a  great  mound,  two  hundred 
feet  in  height,  from  the  top  of  which 
an  immense  bronze  lion,  of  the  weight 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  stands  guard 
over  the  battle-field.  From  the  top 
of  this  mound  an  excellent  general 
view  of  the  field  is  obtained.  To  the 
east  and  west  from  this  place,  on  a 
narrow  range  of  hills,  extended  the 
lines  of  the  Allied  armies;  a  mile  dis- 
tant, on  a  similar  range,  were  the 
armies  of  Napoleon,  drawn  up  from 
east  to  west  of  the  farm  of  La  Belle 
Alliance,  and  facing  the  Allies  on  the 
north  ;  to  the  rear  of  the  main  line  of 
the  English  is  the  village  of  Mont  St. 
Jean,  and  to  the  southwest  le  Merbe 
Braine.  In  front  of  the  English  po- 
sition is  the  chateau  of  Hougomont, 
and  protecting  the  centre  of  the  armies 
is  the  farm  of  Haye  Saint ;  to  the 
southeast  is  the  village  of  Plancenois, 
so  long  and  so  gallantly  defended  by 
Lobau  against  the  Prussians. 

To  the  right,  west  of  this  mound,  is 
the  position  occupied  by  Maitland's 
brigade,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Iron  Duke  to  lie  down  behind  the 
ridge  of  the  hill,  concealed  from  the 
French,  who  believed  the  artillery  just 
in  front  of  them  to  be  unsupported. 
When  it  became  evident  to  Napo- 
leon that  some  decided  movement 
must  be  made,  or  the  battle  would  I 
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soon  be  lost  (having  personally  har- 
angued his  men  until  their  patriotism 
was  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch),  he 
ordered  them  to  charge.  This  part  of 
the  line  was  their  objective  point,  and 
gallantly  did  they  endure  the  murder- 
ous volleys  from  the  British  artillery ; 
but  when  in  addition,  a  brigade  of 
armed  men  arose,  as  if  by  magic,  from 
the  earth,  and  saluted  them  with  a 
fierce  and  murderous  discharge,  the 
French  column  was  rent  asunder,  and 
driven  by  the  British  down  the  hill. 
At  other  parts  of  the  line  attacks  were 
made,  but  with  the  same  result,  and 
when  Napoleon  saw  his  guard  utterly 
routed,  his  cavalry  dispersed,  and  re- 
serves consumed,  he  gave  that  final 
order  to  his  troops  :  "  Tout  est  perdu  / 
Sauve  qui  pent  /  " 

Is  there  something  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  battle-field  which  causes 
the  soul  to  swell  with  emotion  while 
the  scene  of  the  world's  most  mem- 
orable conflict  lies  before  us  ;  or  can 
it  be  that  the  souls  of  departed  heroes 
love  to  linger  about  the  hallowed  spot 
where,  in  exchange  for  life,  they  have 
•received  the  worthier  gift  of  fame  and 
immortality,  and  breathe  into  the 
bosom  of  the  earthly  pilgrim  v/ho 
journeys  hither  higher  and  holier  as- 
pirations, a  patriotism  and  devotion 
to  duty  such  as  has  never  before  been 
kindled  in  the  breast?  The  brazen 
monuments  may  be  destroyed  by  age, 
the  hills  and  valleys  may  be  levelled 
by  the  hand  of  time,  but  the  heroes 
of  that  eventful  day  have  made  for 
themselves  monuments  more  lasting 
than  brass,  which  "Time,  the  de- 
stroyer," cannot  efface. 

"  On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread  ; 
And  glory  guards  with  ceaseless  round, 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

J.  T.  Simmons. 
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Robert  Emmett  was  born  in  1782 
in  the  city  of  Dublin.  His  father  was 
for  years  the  renowned  state  physician 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  His  entire 
family  connections  are  of  great  fame. 
His  oldest  brother,  Temple,  was  a 
youth  of  rare  intelligence.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  Royal  University  while  yet 
a  mere  youth,  and  because  of  his  great 
attainments,  his  examiners  changed 
the  usual  approbation  of  "  valde  bene  " 
unto  the  more  laudatory  one  of  "  0, 
quam  bene."  Thomas  Addis  Emmett 
is  too  well  known  to  Americans  to 
be  formally  introduced  at  this  late 
day. 

Robert's  early  training  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewes,  who,  j 
though  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  was  an  enemy  of  its  brutal  j 
power  and  persecuting  spirit  toward  I 
the  Catholic  subjects.  From  him 
young  Emmett  received  impressions 
which  shaped  his  course  in  life.  His 
young  and  ardent  mind  was  filled  with 
a  detestation  of  English  tyranny  and 
injustice.  He  entered  Trinity  College 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Soon  he  gained 
great  distinction  by  his  wonderful 
progress  in  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. He  was  the  idol  of  the  Lit- 
erary Society,  where  he  showed  supe- 
rior talents  as  an  orator.  Here  his  un- 
paralleled patriotism  made  itself  man- 
ifest. He  made  no  hesitancy  in  con 
demning  England's  treatment  of  his 
country,  for  which  he  was  immediate- 
ly expelled  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 


A  bullet  only  enrages  a  lion  unless  it 
pierces  the  heart.  As  the  college  door 
closed  upon  our  young  hero,  the 
world's  arena  loomed  up  before  him, 
and  the  stage  was  soon  arranged  upon 
which  he  was  to  be  the  principal 
actor;  first  as  the  great  advocate  of 
Irish  emancipation,  then  the  curtain 
was  to  fail  upon  the  scene  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Before  entering  upon  the  tragic 
scenes  of  his  life,  let  us  get  promi- 
nently before  our  minds  a  few  of  the 
noble  traits  which  made  up  his  char- 
acter and  so  well  fitted  him  for  his 
daring  and  well-conceived  plan. 

He  was  amiable.  "  His  countenance 
was  a  picture  of  amiability,  which  car- 
ried with  it  something  of  magnanimity 
and  majesty,  mixed  with  sweetness." 
His  pleasing  manners  gained  for  him 
many  friends,  his  lovely  disposition 
bound  them  to  him,  his  faithfulness 
made  them  love  him,  his  kindness  and 
tenderness  caused  them  to  suffer  an 
irreparable  loss  when  he  was  no  more. 
His  name  and  esteemed  character 
gave  an  elevating  influence  to  all  of 
his  enterprises.  Many  there  were  per- 
haps of  equal  respectability  and  tal- 
ent, but  few  who  possessed  that  "fine 
sensibility  of  heart  and  constancy  of 
friendship  which  secured  for  him  the 
love  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him." 

Not  only  for  his  enticing  manners 
and  tender  sensibilities  of  heart  was  be 
adored ;  he  possessed  a  lofty  spirit  of 
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genius  ;  he  ranked  among  the  highest 
of  Ireland's  most  gifted  sons;  he  was 
able  to  display  a  power  that  was  des- 
tined to  introduce  his  ill-fated  country 
to  the  knowledge  and  respect  of  the 
world.  He  was  an  orator :  While 
speaking,  his  manly  countenance 
glowed  with  enthusiastic  ardor,  his 
delivery  was  graceful,  showing  much 
fiery  fervor  ;  his  words  flowed  with  a 
persuasive  fluency  and  with  great  ten- 
derness of  pathos.  Through  his  elo- 
quence he  called  thousands  to  his  side 
to  fight  for  their  country's  deliver- 
ance ;  his  voice  could  charm  and  stay 
the  mob  ;  his  words  fell  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  upon  the  ears  of  his  persecu. 
tors.  What  school  boy  does  not  re. 
member  Robert  Emmett's  eloquent 
and  patriotic  defence  ? 

He  was  a  true  man.  It  is  difficult 
for  men  to  look  upon  his  designs  for 
the  overthrow  of  English  misrule  and 
power  with  any  allowance.  Do  not  be 
too  hasty  in  condemning  his  enterprise 
before  you  know  upon  what  ground 
he  based  his  action.  Consider  for 
what  purpose  man  was  created. 
Should  he  not  conform  to  the  Eterna^ 
Right  which  is  man's  highest  good? 
Then,  is  it  not  right  that  men  and 
rulers  should  respect  humanity  and 
give  a  nation's  manhood  a  chance,  and 
enact  such  laws  as,  when  performed, 
tend  to  the  maintenance  of  just  and 
beneficent  order?  Has  not  man  there- 
fore the  privilege  to  rebel  against  that 
which  is  false  to  this  function?  This 
did  Robert  Emmett.  His  principles 
were  founded  upon  justice  and  for 
these  principles  he  gave  his  life.  Per- 
haps you  will  allow  a  man's  own  words 
to  testify  to  his  character ;  surely  you 
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will,  since  these  were  spoken  when 
naught  but  death  stared  him  in  the 
face. 

"If  the  spirit  of  the  illustrious 
dead,"  said  he,  "  participate  in  the 
concerns  and  cares  of  those  who  are 
dear  to  them  in  this  transitory  life — 
O,  ever  dear  and  venerated  shade  of 
my  departed  Father,  look  down  with 
scrutiny  upon  the  conduct  of  your  suf- 
fering son  ;  and  see  if  I  have,  even  for 
a  moment,  deviated  from  those  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  patriotism 
which  it  was  your  care  to  instil  into 
my  youthful  mind,  and  for  which  I 
am  now  to  offer  up  my  life." 

Linked  with  his  trueness  is  his  won- 
derful spirit  of  heroic  endurance. 
Many  nights  were  spent  in  chasms  of 
mountains,  concocting  plans  for  re- 
deeming his  lost  and  ruined  brethren, 
when  he  might  have  been  sitting  in 
the  circles  of  the  gayest  and  noblest 
society,  the  star  of  public  admira- 
tion. His  bed  was  made  with  the  ser- 
pent and  wild  beast  in  some  natural 
recess  of  the  hills.  Let  his  spirit  of 
patriotism  be  developed  and  eluci- 
dated by  the  closing  scene  of  his  exis- 
tence. 

It  is  said  that  great  crises  produce 
great  men.  No  country  ever  passed 
through  a  more  trying  ordeal  than  did 
Ireland  during  the  five  years  before 
the  consummation  of  events  which 
closed  the  career  of  this  young  noble- 
man. The  ideas  and  plans  of  the 
doughty  "  United  Irishmen  "  were  still 
remembered  and  cherished.  The  hor- 
rid scenes  of  the  Rebellion  of  1798 
had  left  their  impressions.  The  valleys 
were  still  covered  with  the  bleaching 
bones  of  Irishmen.    Houses,  the  light 
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from  whose  windows  had  so  often 
guided  the  wearied  boy  homeward, 
were  in  ruins;  the  smoke  of  the  great 
and  decisive  conflict  of  Vinegar  Hill 
was  just  clearing  away;  the  din  and 
clash  of  the  arms  of  the  brave  com- 
batants had  just  ceased  echoing;  the 
little  chair  was  empty,  where  once  sat 
the  ruby  cheeked  and  gleesome  spirit- 
ed Johnnie  who  had  just  been  stabbed 
by  an  Orange  ruffian  ;  and  the  sods  on 
the  graves  of  fathers  and  brothers 
were  yet  green. 

This  was  not  the  worst.  Ireland, 
prior  to  the  Rebellion,  had  an  inde- 
pendent Parliament.  True,  it  had  be- 
come corrupt  to  some  degree,  but 
what  assembly  of  men  ever  retained 
absolute  purity?  With  such  men  as 
Grattan  and  Curran  at  the  helm,  bright 
hopes  were  reasonably  cherished  for 
its  future.  In  all  its  corruptness  it 
had  accomplished  wonders  for  the 
smitten  island.  "  The  Parliament  of 
Ireland!"  exclaimed  Grattan  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  "  Of  that 
assembly  I  have  a  parental  recollec- 
tion. I  sat  by  her  cradle  ;  I  followed 
her  hearse.  In  fourteen  years  she  ac- 
quired for  Ireland  what  you  did  not 
acquire  for  England  in  a  century — 
freedom  of  trade,  independency  of  the 
legislature,  independency  of  the 
judges,  restoration  of  a  final  judica- 
ture, repeal  of  a  perpetual  mutiny 
bill,  habeas  corpus  act — a  great  work." 
Here  envy  mounted  the  English 
throne,  resolved  to  undermine  Ire- 
land's prosperity,  which  was  done  by 
the  Union  of  1800.  As  all  history 
condemns  the  means  used  to  accom- 
plish this  Union,  do  you  wonder  that 
those  from  whom  the  very  life-blood 


was  being  sucked  should  rise  up  with 
indignation  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  Robert  Emmett 
was  a  conspirator?  Don't  be  too 
hasty.  It  is  a  slanderous  vituperation. 

To  refute  this  calumny,  let  us  briefly 
recount  the  causes  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1798  and  the  results  of  the  Union. 
The  most  potent  cause  of  that  Rebel- 
lion was  the  penal  laws,  which  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  :  Law  gave  to 
the  Protestant  whose  friendship  had 
been  in  the  least  degree  betrayed  by  a 
Catholic,  the  possessions  of  that  Cath- 
I  olic.    There  was  a  law  which  prevent- 
ed the  Catholic  father  from  being  a 
guardian  to  his  own  son  or  from  edu- 
cating him.    Law  made  the  disobedi- 
!  ence  or  apostacy  of  a  Catholic  child 
the  means  to  disinherit   his  father. 
1  There  was  a  law  allowing  a  Protestant 
to  seize  a  Catholic's  horse  on  the  high- 
way, if,  when  interrogated,  he  con- 
{  fessed  his  faith.    Law  punished  Cath- 
!  olic   teachers   as   convicts,  banished 
!  Catholic  clergy,  and  hanged  them  if 
I  they  returned ;   prevented  Catholics 
;  from  owning  landed  estates,  debarred 
'  them  from  the  profession  of  the  law, 
i  prohibited  them   from  holding  any 
office  of  trust,  honor,  or  emolument. 
Under  such  oppressive  laws  did  the 
"  United  Irishmen  "  find  their  country. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  four- 
;  fifths  of  the  population  were  Cath- 
I  olics.    While  enforcing  such  offensive 
j  laws,  the  Protestant  English  wore  a 
j  visor  of  hypocrisy.    They  never  de- 
|  sired  the  conversion  of  the  Catholics, 
but  their  spoliation,  division,  and  an- 
\  nihilation. 

Little  did  they  care  for  a  united  re- 
ligion, all  they  desired  was  an  excuse 
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for  worldly  aggrandizement.  The 
wrongs  inflicted,  the  insults  endured^ 
begat  mutual  hatred  between  the  Irish 
and  the  English.  This  bartering  of  a 
nation's  rights  for  personal  gain  was 
called  Protestant  ascendency  in 
church  ;  this  was  called  the  Constitu- 
tion of  England.  Catholicism  is  to  be 
severely  condemned,  but  England's 
course  has  only  established  it  so  firmly 
that  naught  but  the  fires  of  judgment 
will  demolish  it  in  Ireland. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  rested  like 
a  leaden  ball  upon  Robert  Emmett's 
heart.  His  country,  as  previously  in- 
dicated, had  been  robbed  of  her  inde- 
pendence, and  to  attain  the  Union  and 
thereby  the  dissolution  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  shameless  duplicity  was 
employed  and  promises  were  made 
never  to  be  fulfilled.  Furthermore,  he 
saw  his  beloved  land  stripped  of  all  its 
former  glory.  Palaces  were  deserted, 
business  paralyzed  ;  the  house  of  Par- 
liament, the  pride  of  every  true  Irish- 
man, closed,  left  for  the  pigeons  to 
nest  under  its  eaves,  the  wrens  to  play 
hide  and  seek  among  its  crevices  ;  the 
gay  cities,  which  a  few  months  ago 
were  ringing  with  the  music  of  the 
wheel  and  shuttle,  now  quiet ;  the 
country  bare  of  bread,  the  land  occu- 
pied by  alien  soldiers.  There  were  his 
own  countrymen  of  kindred  feelings 
sinking  under  a  galling  yoke ;  the 
whole  country  was  in  mourning;  like 
a  green  bough  severed  from  the  parent 
stem,  her  verdure  was  withering,  her 
spirit  fading.  There  stood  those  brave 
pioneers  of  freedom  with  silvered 
locks,  blighted  hopes,  breaking  hearts, 
by  their  country's  grave — its  monu- 
ment,   "  Pauperism  ;  "    its  epitaph, 


"The  Land  of  Sorrows."  All,  with 
|  unanimity  of  spirit,  were  bowed  before 
|  the  English  throne,  suppliants  at  a 
|  shrine  of  tyranny,  imploring  the  giant 
!  hand  to  remove  a  few  links  of  the 
!  burning  chain.  Alas!  to  all  requests 
|  for  mercy,  yea,  for  justice,  the  mon- 
;  arch,  proud  because  of  his  superior 
|  power  and  the  glory  with  which  the 
I  hands  of  conquered  princes  had  endia- 

demed  his  brow,  turned  a  listless  ear 
!  and  sent  the  multitude  away  with  a 

volley  of  imprecations.  Do  you  call 
t  that  brave  patriot  a  conspirator,  a 
!  traitor,  who  could  not  look  upon  such 

a  heart-rending  scene,  and  because  he 
!  swore  in  the  midst  of  his  tears  to 
!  break  his  country's  fetters  and  shiver 
1  her  oppressor's  arm?  Americans 
I  would  hardly  censure  those  dauntless 
j  heroes  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
I  Independence  in  1776  Shall  we  not 
j  then  clasp  the  hand  of  some  true  Irish- 
|  man  over  the  grave  of  Robert  Em- 
I  mett,  and  vie  with  him  in  praising  the 
j  great  advocate  of  Irish  Independ- 
;  ence  ? 

The  independence  of  Ireland  was 
I  Emmett's  only  ambition.  To  this  he 
i  gave  himself,  his  wealth,  his  glory. 

With  all  his  eloquence  and  youthful 
j  manhood  he  rushed  to  his  country's 
I  rescue.    He  stirred   once  again  the 
j  spirit  of  his  fathers,  rallied  around  his 
j  standard  some  of   Ireland's  noblest 
j  sons.    They  planned,  they  acted,  but, 
J  alas!  in  vain;  the  Rebellion  of  1803 
I  was  crushed  in  its  infancy.  Like  lead- 
ers of  all  unsuccessful  enterprises,  Em- 
mett   met   his  doom.  Government, 
bent    upon   punishing   the  so-called 
conspirators,  arraigned  and  imprisoned 
this  revolutionist.    His  trial  was  one 
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of  mock  justice,  his  enemies  were  only 
too  anxious  for  the  blood  of  their  vic- 
tim. Sentence  of  death  was  passed — 
his  head  is  the  price — the  pay.  He 
bore  his  failure  and  misfortune  and 
sentence  with  astonishing  magnanim- 
ity, for  to  live  was  for  his  country,  to 
die  was  for  his  country.  Only  one 
thing  occurred  to  ruffle  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  life,  which  was  flowing 
out  like  a  placid  stream,  namely,  that 
he  was  charged  with  having  acted  the 
part  of  an  emissary  of  France,  and 
cared  naught  for  insulted,  prostrate 
Ireland.  The  elo'quent  words  which 
repelled  this  slander  are  too  familiar 
to  need  quoting  here. 

After  his  trial,  he  spent  two  days  in 
his  cell  before  his  execution.  Those 
days  to  him  were  not  like  the  last 
hours  of  Judas  Iscariot.  Emme*tt  had 
no  image  of  a  midnight  murder  to 
haunt  him  ;  no  demons  were  prowling 
around  his  couch  because  he  had  de- 
ceived humanity,  but  he  was  reclining 
upon  a  patriot's  bed,  dreaming  of  a 
patriot's  home,  a  patriot's  lover,  a  pa. 
triot's  freedom,  a  patriot's  scaffold,  a 
patriot's  grave.  Indeed,  is  not  death 
itself  robbed  of  its  sting  by  such 
thoughts? 

It  only  required  two  days  to  prepare 
the  scaffold.  The  last  minute  is  up  ; 
he  is  marched  out.  As  he  proceeds' 
few  dry  eyes  are  seen,  even  the  callous 
hearted  jailer  falls  prostrate  at  his 
feet ;  the  highest  and  lowest  join  in  in- 
voking an  angel  to  bear  his  spirit  up 
to  Sweet  Rest.  He  mounts  the  scaf. 
fold  with  a  lofty  and  intrepid  bearing. 
His  own  words  spoken  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  this  consummating  hour  de- 
scribe his   feelings   and  firmness  of 


mind.  Yet,  surely,  he  had  one  thought 
truly  sad,  namely,  that  his  country 
was  still  in  slavery,  and  he  was  power- 
less to  free  her.  The  executioner's 
axe  soon  hushed  all  painful  thoughts 
and  silenced  a  heart  which  not  less 
fondly  than  any  other  yearned  for  the 
elevation  of  his  fallen  and  down-trod- 
den comrades. 

"  Like  Sidney  he  died,  but  his  memory  shall  live 
In  the  bosom  of  those  who  deplore  him  ; 

And  Pity  her  purest  dew-drops  shall  give 
To  the  sorrows  of  those  who  adore  him." 

Dear  reader,  listen  yet  awhile  to  the 
sad  sequel  of  the  life  of  this  unfortu- 
nate hero. 

There  was  one,  a  maiden  fair,  of 
noble  ancestry,  whom  he  loved  above 
all  save  his  country.  She,  with  a  love 
which  only  a  true  woman's  heart  can 
know,  was  bound  to  him.  Doubtless 
but  for  her  he  could  have  escaped  the 
vigilant  searches  of  his  relentless  per- 
secutors ;  but  no,  one  last  look,  one 
last  word  from  the  darling  of  his  heart 
was  worth  more  than  life  to  him.  Did 
it  repay  him  ?  Let  only  those  answer 
who  have  loved  as  only  an  Emmett 
can,  and  have  sat  at  midnight  brood- 
ing over  the  sorrows  of  perhaps  a  final 
farewell.  If  he  had  met  with  a  severe 
rebuke,  we  might  deplore  his  step,  but 
he  found  a  heart  which  loved  him  still 
with  the  fervor  of  a  woman's  first  love. 
She  had  learned  to  love  him  in  hap- 
pier days  and  brighter  fortunes;  now 
when  England's  voice  was  crying  out 
for  his  blood,  when  fortune  was  blast- 
ed, when  a  cloud  of  disgrace  and 
shame  had  gathered  above  him, 
threatening  to  burst  in  all  its  fury  up- 
on his  head,  she  loved  him  more  ten- 
derly.   Prison  walls  could  not  weaken 
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her  affection,  but  to  his  cell  she  went, 
willing  to  incur  father's  and  mother's 
displeasure,  to  catch  one  more  affec- 
tionate word  from  her  loved  one's 
lips.  Look,  will  you,  while  in  the  cell 
of  the  lonely  prison  they  sit,  hands 
clasped  in  hands,  unable  to  speak. 
Two  hearts  full  of  love — struggling  un- 
der the  final  blow,  shrinking  from  the 
bst  words — an  eternal  farewell !  The 
time  is  up — she  must  speak  the  last  sad, 
excruciating  word.  With  streaming 
eyes  she  arose,  with  quivering  lips  she 
kissed  him  adieu  ;  the  great  iron  door 
swings  back  and  forth  upon  its  hinges  ; 
it  is  closed — the  lovers  are  separated 
for  life!  Homeward  she  walked,  but 
broken-hearted,  her  heart  is  in  the  cell 
with  her  lover,  it  goes  with  him  to  the 
scaffold,  it  lies  with  him  in  the  grave. 
Her  life  became  a  waste,  fruitful  only 
of  sorrow;  her  gay  and  charming 
spirit  took  its  flight  with  its  mate. 
The  most  courteous  attention  was  paid 
her  by  families  of  great  distinction 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  society  was 
ushered  into  her  presence  ;  the  gayest 
of  the  gay  sought  her  companionship, 
music  lent  its  charming  spell  to  dissi- 
pate her  grief,  but  in  vain.  "  There 
are  some  strokes  of   calamity  that 


scathe  and  scorch  the  soul — that  pen- 
etrate to  the  vital  seat  of  happiness ; 
that  blast  it  never  again  to  put  forth 
bud  or  blossom."  So  she  "  heeded 
not  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm 
he  never  so  wisely."  She  continued 
to  waste  away  like  a  May  flower  under 
the  scorching  sun  ;  she  soon  answered 
to  the  loving  call  of  him  who  had 
gone  ;  she  followed  her  heart  through 
the  grave  to  Eternity,  and  now  her 
memory  is  embalmed  in  the  sweetest 
and  saddest  of  sketches  by  Washing- 
ton Irving — The  Broken  Heart. 

Thus  ended  the  lives  of  two  of  Ire- 
land's noblest  children,  Robert  Em- 
mett  and  Miss  Sarah  Curran — the  vic- 
tims of  England's  cruel  policy.  Let 
them  rest  in  their  peaceful  and  quiet 
graves.  Though  their  loved  Island  of 
Sorrow  has  not  broken  its  coffin  lid, 
yet  no  more  wailings  will  ever  pierce 
their  serene  abode,  nor  villianous 
hands  ever  pluck  their  star  from  the 
orbit  of  the  world's  glory. 

"  Whether  hero,  or  lover,  or  else  matters  not, 
Other  times,  other  men  shall  divine  him  ; 

Let  him  rest  with  his  love,  by  the  world  ne'er  fogot, 
We  have  hearts  large  enough  to  enshrine  him." 

J.  L.  W. 
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AMERICA  'S  HOPE. 


Anniversary  Oration,  February  13.  [885. 


When  we  consider  the  times  when 
the  first  stars  of  American  hope  were 
rising,  when  ignorance  and  barbarism 
enveloped  the  entire  continent,  when 
this  was  trte  play-ground  for  wild 
beasts  and  the  home  of  savage  men 
who  stained  the  soil  with  the  blood 
of  their  fellows  and  in  derision  flayed 
the  living  for  petty  crimes,  then  we 
may  exclaim,  The  day  of  political 
darkness  has  passed  from  the  United 
States  !  then  some  faint  conception  will 
appear  concerning  the  terrific  scenes 
that  surrounded  the  settlers  who 
brought  the  first  light  and  intelligence 
into  this  barbarous  dominion,  con- 
tending" not  onlv  with  wind  and  wave 
and  adverse  circumstances,  but  with 
aliens  full  of  schemes  and  unswerving 
hostility,  which  the  restraints  of  civili- 
zation still  fail  to  control,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  contentions  with  a  race  that 
refused  all  instruction.  Amid  the 
throes  of  continued  warfare,  and 
without  the  blessings  of  even  short 
intervals  of  peace  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  men  resolved  to  construct 
a  government.  They  succeeded  ;  and 
now  we  behold  the  wilderness  in 
which  the  Indian  chased  the  game  for 
his  support,  converted  into  fertile 
fields  ;  the  desolate  hills  on  which  his 
wigwams  were  stretched  and  where 
the  camp-fire  burned,  decked  with 
towns  and  cities,  builded  by  sectional 
ambition,  but  sustained  by  national 
pride. 


The  Pope,  the  "infallible"  ruler 
has  debated  the  propriety  of  estab- 
lishing his  home  in  thic  prosperous 
region,  but  declined  when  he  remem- 
bered that  this  is  a  country  where 
freedom  of  thought  reigns,  where 
men  offer  sacrifices  for  themselves. 
Nor  would  we  wonder,  should  Paris, 
the  modern  goddess  of  fashion,  ex- 
press some  regret  at  the  thought  of  a 
probable  surrender  of  her  renown  to 
the  republican  cities  of  a.  foreign  na- 
tion, which  is  of  doubtful  advantage 
to  higher  civilization. 

The  foundation  on  which  our  na- 
tional hope  rests  is  not  comprehen- 
ded in  a  moment,  but  we  can  see  its 
structure  more  clearly  by  coming 
through  some  of  the  dark  periods 
during  which  it  was  laid,  when  sud- 
den destruction  seemed  to  overshadow 
the  sturdy  pilgrims;  and  by  noting 
the  foot  prints  of  war,  we  can  trace 
the  patriotic  hero  through  exploits 
fraught  with  danger  and  bristling  with 
the  ghastly  pictures  of  death.  Yea, 
indeed,  in  the  cannon's  roar,  in  the 
clashing  of  arms,  in  the  sounding  of 
the  drum  and  the  neighing  of 
the  war-horse,  many  anticipated 
pleasures  have  faded  whose  tender 
memory  the  re-echoing  breezes  whis- 
per softly,  but  only  to  sadden  and  per- 
mit silence  to  reign  in  their  stead. 
The  dark  curling  smoke  of  yon  con- 
flagration tells  of  the  terror  and  the 
crude  barbaritv  of  the   times.  But 
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these  smouldering  ruins  cf  cities, 
towns,  and  private  dwellings,  have 
not  been  witnessed  in  vain.  The  bit- 
ter recollection  of  these  harrowing 
atrocities  have  nerved  a  patriotism 
which  opened  to  us  a  brighter  morn- 
ing's dawn. 

We  have  now  friendly  communica- 
tion instead  of  hostile  clamoring,  an 
independent  nation  of  citizens  enjoy- 
ing civil  liberty,  in  place  of  a  few 
weak  colonies  surrounded  by  savage 
tribes.  Our  rulers  are  natives  instead 
of  foreign  kings  and  queens;  we  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  republican 
constitution  and  laws,  instead  of 
crowns,  and  we  have  for  our  western 
boundary,  not  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, but  the  Pacific  ocean.  These 
are  some  of  the  changes  which  have 
followed  the  efforts  of  our  ancestors, 
all  tending  towards  a  higher  social  re- 
lation between  man  and  man,  between 
State  and  State. 

Serious  and  many  have  been  the 
shocks  which  the  Republic  has  sus- 
tained since  the  people  of  the  United 
States  entered  into  a  social  compact 
for  their  mutual  benefit  and  protec- 
tion against  foreign  invasion.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  Organic  Law 
recognized  an  institution  which  log- 
ically opposed  all  for  which  the  Union 
professed  to  exist,  and  war  was  made 
possible  by  the  effort  of  those  men 
who  framed  the  Constitution,  and  rose 
from  a  wreak  but  patriotic  compro- 
mise, shirking  a  question  that  ought 
to  have  been  settled.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  Confederacy  saved  the 
Union,  but  left  the  Constitution,  like 
Mohammed's  coffin,  in  mid  air.  Then 
a  Presidential  election  came  near  turn- 
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ing  the  victory  into  a  fearful  disaster; 
rescued  from  this,  the  government 
now  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
survived  extreme  peril  without  the 
shedding  of  blood,  and  gives  to  its 
contemporary  governments  a  conclu- 
sive proof  of  its  elasticity  and  power, 
with  a  guarantee  of  stability  and  or- 
der at  home  for  generations  to  come. 

The  North  has  mistaken  manly 
and  filial  devotion  of  the  South  for  a 
treasonable  design  which  will  prove 
itself  a  conservative  bulwark  to  the 
administration  in  Congress,  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  throughout  the  civil  ser- 
vice, for  the  Southern  people  are 
patriotic  and  true  to  their  free  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  true  that  sectional  pride  and 
political  discord  have  often  beclouded 
our  national  future,  that  civil  commo- 
tion has  dimmed  the  lustre  of  our  rep- 
utation, that  fierce  contention  has 
driven  out  fraternal  enjoyment,  and 
domineering  spirits  have  brought 
forth  an  insatiable  thirst  for  mutual 
compacts  which  would  ere  long  de- 
throne kings,  uncrown  emperors,  quell 
insurrection  and  enforce  obedience  to 
the  customs  of  the  land,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  called  into  action  the 
greatest  talents  and  the  profoundest 
wisdom  of  statesmen  and  warriors. 
While  there  was  yet  a  painful  differ- 
ence between  the  North  and  the 
South,  many  have  been  the  efforts  to 
mitigate  sectional  hate,  and  equally 
numerous  the  attempts  to  humble  the 
pride  and  subdue  the  indomitable 
will  of  the  South.  The  Republican 
chieftain  has  pleaded  in  vain,  the 
statesman  has  raised  his  wavering  flag, 
the  general  has  drilled  his  strong  bat- 
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talions  and  drawn  his  army  into  mar- 
tial array,  the  soldier  has  brandished 
the  sword  and  shed  his  brother's 
blood  and  deepened  the  sorrow  of  the 
people.  The  hand  of  indignation 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  Union's  heart 
and  left  a  wound  for  time  to  cure,  but 
the  healing  balm  has  come  at  last  to 
bind  up  a  bleeding  Republic. 

Wrangling  dispute  brought  forth  the  blow 

That  slew  how  many  who  can  tell  ? 
For  who  was  there  with  mind  to  know 

As  thousands  fell  by  shot  and  shell  ? 
Our  melting  hearts,  oh  fallen  brave  ! 

Can  beat  beneath  a  peaceful  sky, 
And  tremble  on  a  hero's  grave 

Who  volunteered  to  save  or  die  ! 
They  fought,  they  fell,  they  turned  again  to  dust, 

For  love  of  truth,  for  freedom's  right; 
In  scanty  means  they  long  could  trust 

And  look  and  hope  with  strange  delight. 

No  people  have  shown  more  sym- 
pathy under  any  circumstance  than 
did  the  Americans  at  the  death  of 
Garfield,  nor  has  there  been  louder 
applause  throughout  any  republic  than 
was  shouted  forth  at  the  decision  of 
Cleveland's  election.  Old  men  and 
women,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
boys  and  girls,  were  all  filled  with  rap- 
ture and  thrilled  with  emotion  on  see- 
ing sectional  discord  flee  away,  the 
South  brought  back  into  the  Union, 
and  an  opportunity  given  it  for  em- 
bracing and  impressing  itself  upon  the 
grandest  political  organization  of 
either  hemisphere,  investing  it  with 
authority  and  responsibility  that 
rightly  belongs  a  to  political  body  and 
national  unit. 

In  this  glorious  country  of  ours 
more  than  in  any  other,  each  citizen 
has  an  equal  share  in  the  public  credit, 
and  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  it  is 
to  be  jealous  of  the  character  and  re- 


pute of  its  chosen  representatives. 
Neither  property  nor  education,  com- 
merce nor  manufacture,  legislature 
nor  judiciary,  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  strongest  minds  and  the 
ripest  wisdom  at  the  reckless  pleasure 
of  a  few  unscrupulous  editors,  dema- 
gogues, and  preachers.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  South  has  succumbed 
to  the  North,  but  that  there  has  been 
both  a  moral  and  a  political  revolution 
in  each  section.  Much  has  been  said 
within  the  last  two  decades  concern- 
ing the  Solid  South  as  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  North,  and  jthis  has 
truly  been  called  a  nominal  Union 
rather  than  a  palpable  reality  for  near 
a  half  century.  But  recent  writers 
have  been  pleased  to  speak  of  a  "  re- 
established Union." 

For  some  years  the  Southen  States 
have  occupied  a  back  seat  in  Congress, 
having  no  seat  at  all  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  government,  until  Mr.  Carlisle's 
election  to  the  speakership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  step  in 
advance  which  was  made  timidly  and 
perhaps  only  by  the  discussion  of  the 
tariff.  As  the  fall  of  one  President 
brought  a  day  of  dark  despair  upon 
the  people  and  bathed  the  Republic 
in  tears,  so  has  the  elevation  of  an- 
other filled  the  United  States  with  re- 
joicing, and  some  say  that  these  two 
actions  fixed  a  united  Union,  and  per- 
haps as  many  bowed  in  supplication 
at  the  misfortune  of  the  former,  as 
arose  to  rejoice  at  the  success  of  the 
latter. 

Although  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  an  incongruous  mass  acting 
in  political  harmony  for  the  welfare  of 
each  other,  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
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that  America  s  Hope  cannot  be  blotted 
out,  for  there  are  three  orders  of 
causes,  elaborated  not  long  since  by 
Judge  Jameson,  Physical  causes,  Moral 
causes,  and  Moral  Physical  causes,  that 
might  be  supposed  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  result  that  would  blot  out 
any  nation's  hope.  To  the  first,  or 
pJiysical causes,  would  belong  to  those 
mighty  convulsions  of  nature  of 
which  traces  are  found  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  on  and  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  A  deluge,  at 
some  distant  epoch  in  the  past,  swept 
away  a  large  part  of  all  living  beings 
on  our  planet,  and  it  is  an  accepted 
theory  among  astronomers  that,  not 
to  speak  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
solar  system,  minor  planets,  or  frag- 
ments of  planets,  are  continually  drop- 
ping into  the  sun.  The  scientists  tell 
us  that  a  short  time  ago,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  wonderful  catastro. 
phe  befell  the  earth ;  that  upon  the 
parts  now  smiling  in  civilization,  a  de- 
posit of  ice  lay  thousands  of  feet 
deep.  They  do  not  tell  us  whether 
man  existed  previous  to  that  calamity. 
They  teach  that  such  is  the  succession 
of  alternating  periods,  that  in  course 
of  time  the  same  terrible  phenome- 
non will  recur  ;  that  the  glacial  period 
is  two  thousand  years,  and  upon  their 
basis  of  reasoning  they  establish  an 
assertion  that  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years  must  pass  before  our 
planet  is  again  enveloped  in  ice  ;  so 
from  this  argument  the  American  will 
be  a  ripe  nation  long  before  such  an 
occurrence  blots  out  her  hope. 

The  moral  causes  that  are  threaten- 
ing to  undermine  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  our  permanent  institutions  are 
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mere  shadow  and  fancy  when  com- 
pared with  palpable  truth,  and  are  in- 
capable of  dethroning  virtue  in  any 
nation  which  is  not  already  stricken 
with  moral  blindness  or  with  moral 
paralysis,  and  such  is  not  the  condi- 
tion of  America.  Neither  can  the 
present  relation  between  capital  and 
labor  produce  a  destructive  result  amid 
such  bountiful  supplies  of  material, 
furnishing  employment  for  all. 

The  moral  physical  causes,  under  the 
present  system  of  association  cannot, 
in  several  generations,  overthrow  na- 
tional hope  in  the  United  States, 
where  marriage  is  regarded  both  as  a 
privilege  and  a  duty;  for  there  are  no 
dividing  lines  fixed  between  poverty 
and  wealth,  between  ignorance  and 
education,  between  the  different  'pro- 
fessions of  faith  that  cannot  usually 
be  crossed  with  propriety.  So  we  do 
not  anticipate  any  danger  from  the 
union  of  property  or  the  supremacy 
of  one  denomination,  either  of  which 
would  produce  serious  effects.  But 
general  marriage  between  the  different 
ranks  and  professions  is  sufficient  to 
check  this  evil,  since  marriage  depends 
wholly  upon  the  decision  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

Never,  in  the  history  of  man, 
more  than  at  present,  has  there 
been  a  stronger  proof  of  his  rest- 
less ambition,  nor  a  clearer  vindi- 
cation of  the  truth  that  "  he  is  like 
the  troubled  sea."  This  is  an  age 
when  abstraction  and  theory  seem  to 
have  passed  into  research  and  discov- 
ery. The  geologist  now  develops  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  land,  the 
chemist  watches  the  experiment  in  his 
laboratory,  and  procures  a  thorough 
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application  of  science  to  the  interest 
of  the  age ;  the  botanist  is  not  satis-  j 
fled  with  the  classification  of  plants,  | 
and  the  trial  of  his  genius  in  discov-  \ 
ering  higher- sounding  technicalities, 
but  aims  to  bring  into  clearer  perfec-  I 
tion  his  knowledge  of  the  entire  bo-  ! 
tanical  system  and  its  useful  applica-  j 
tions ;  the  man  of  letters  is  no  longer  I 
content  with  his  studious  devotion  to  j 
literature,  till  he  sees  the  result  of  .his  j 
effort' on  the  printed  page.    The  real 
advantages  of  the  Newtonian  phils- 
ophy,  which  boasts  of  having  shed  its  j 
light  over  the  whole  scientific  world,  | 
have  been  equalled  by  the  applications 
of  steam.    Steamboats  on  the  waters,  j 
locomotives  on  the  railways,  electricity 
upon  the  wires,  are  holding  the  varied  ! 
pursuits  of  human  industry  in  easy  j 
communication,  rendering  this  age  as  j 
desirable  as  any  period  recorded  in  the  j 
three  divisions  of  history. 

One  of  the  brightest  sparks  in  the 
crown  of  American  history  is  the  fact  j 
that  there  is  not  a  dialect  under  our 
jurisdiction.  No  section  in  the  Union 
can  charge  another  with  the  crime  of" 
violating  the  rules  of  our  language, 
for  all  sections  are  guilty,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  youth  of  our  land  have  been 
trained  by  faithful  mothers,  whose 
highest  aim  has  been  the  good  of  the 
people,  whose  greatest  ambition  has  j 
been  to  bridge  the  chasm  that  sepa- 
rated the  commons  and  the  nobles, 
that  the  plebs  might  come  to  equal 
honor.  Of  this  class  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  examples,  but  all 
honor  be  to  such  women  as  Mrs.  James 
K.  Polk,  whose  supreme  delight  it  was 
to   prove    herself  acceptable    to  all 


classes  by  making  them  happy,  al- 
though she  stood  in  the  audience 
room,  the  President's  wife,  among 
many  ladies  in  rich  attire,  surrounded 
by  the  imposing  spiendor  of  courtiers 
and  plenipotentiaries  in  official  cos- 
tumes and  uniform  shining  with  gold. 
Numerous  have  been  the  American 
queens  who  have  sacrificed  their  pleas- 
ure for  national  prosperity,  and  who 
have  rocked  the  cradle  of  American 
society  with  an  untiring  energy, 
strengthened  by  maternal  sympathy, 
and  by  their  labor  built  up  a  nation. 
It  is  evident  to  all  that  a  nation's  fu- 
ture is  not  entrusted  to  the  keeping 
of  the  aged,  but  to  the  young,  for  the 
nerve  of  the  former  is  relaxing,  while 
the  step  of  the  latter  is  quickening 
under  a  feeling  of  moral  obligation  to 
live  for  the  good  of  humanity.  The 
census  of  i88d  shows  20,ood,ooo  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  from  a  moral  and  political  stand- 
point the  status  of  national  success 
depends  upon  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  training  of  these  young 
people,  who  must  soon  go  upon  the 
stage  of  action  to  shape  the  destiny 
of  our  great  Republic. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features 
of  creation  is  the  wonderful  combina- 
tion and  great  variety  of  objects.  From 
the  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon  to  the 
hyssops  on  the  wall,  from  the  bright 
sun  that  burns  in  the  firmament  to  the 
palest  satellite  that  revolves  round  Ju- 
piter, we  see  the  grandeur  and  har- 
mony of  universal  association,  yet 
each  object  standing  forth  in  its  own 
individuality. 

It  may  be  argued  that  our  people 
are  wanting  in  genius  and  culture.  But 
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we  have  in  our  poetry  as  strong  and 
deep  volumes  of  intellectual  wealth  as 
can  be  found  in  any  language  in  the 
world.  While  the  poet  by  nature  is  a 
fiery  creature,  capable  of  subjecting 
spontaneous  emotion  to  the  rules  of 
social  conversation,  yet,  as  a  medium 
through  which  he  can  give  utterance 
to  language  which  he  would  dare  to 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  a  most  intimate 
friend,  he  holds  the  safety-valve,  as 
well  regulated  on  these  shores  as  on 
any  other,  and  can  deal  as  tenderly 
with  affection  and  as  modestly  with 
society.  Nor  does  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity curtail  the  stroke  of  his  pen, 
which  drops  its  words  in  gleams  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  depicts  the  gifted 
children  as  angels  of  light,  and  flashes 
upon  them  the  rays  of  immortal  hope. 

The  sixteenth  century  introduced 
the  grandest  movement  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Christian  religion. 
At  first  it  was  but  emancipation  from 
the  thraldom  of  Popery,  but  is  now 
ripened  into  religious  freedom.  Ex- 
cept the  Baptist  colony  in  Rhode 
Island,  the  Quaker  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Catholic  in  Maryland,  churchism 
was  established  in  our  colonial  period 
as  in  England  ;  Congregationalism  in 
the  New  England  States,  Episcopacy 
in  New  York,  Virginia,  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  Dissenters  were  imprisoned, 
exiled,  and  hanged  for  their  religious 
opinion  in  our  own  country,  and  the 
action  was  justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State.  So  we 
maintain  that  persecution  is  consistent 
with,  and  inseparable  from,  their  union, 
while  religious  freedom  is*the  inevita 
ble  result  of  a  peaceful  separation  of 
the  two,  each  being  as  distinct  as  soul 


and  body,  the  State  representing  the 
law,  protecting  life,  promoting  general 
welfare,  enforcing  authority  by  tem- 
poral rewards  and  temporal  punish- 
ments; the  Church  representing  the 
Gospel,  promoting  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  man,  dealing  with  spiritual  re- 
wards and  spiritual  punishments. 

The  United  States  have  transcended 
all  the  republics  which  cling  to  their 
national  church,  for  here  freedom  of 
thought  is  recognized,  and  equality  to 
all  sects  within  our  boundaries.  With 
the  Revolution  and  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence came  complete  Protestant 
triumph,  and  provision  was  made  in 
the  Constitution  for  every  man  to 
worship  according  to  his  conscien- 
tiousconvictions.  But  the  darkness  has 
not  been  scattered  by  one  transcend- 
ent sun,  but  by  a  myriad  of  bright 
stars.  It  was  Luther  that  stood  up 
alone  in  the  might  of  his  God  and 
smote  the  papal  powers  ;  and  Roger 
Williams,  too,  in  the  face  of  persecu- 
tion and  banishment,  who  held  forth 
that  doctrine  of  divine  revelation 
which  promises  to  disenthrall  the 
tyrannical  oppression  of  the  world. 
Robert  Raikes,  as  he  gathered  the 
children  from  the  streets  and  taught 
them  in  Sunday-school,  set  in  motion 
a  scheme  that  is  shaping  the  course 
and  fashioning  the  character  of  tens 
of  thousands.  We  turn  with  despair- 
ing hopes — dim  prospects — to  look 
uponthe  aged  ;  their  character  is  fixed, 
their  strength  is  exhausted,  and  so 
I  must  remain.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
hope  bounds  and  emotion  thrills  us 
when  we  look  upon  900,000  in  the 
prime  of  life,  standing  in  a  mighty 
phalanx,   and  then   remember  that 
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twelve  million  children  are  now  being 
trained  for  the  decisive  contest.  They 
are  marshalling  for  the  struggle.  They 
are  banded  together  by  one  tongue  in 
common,  which  will  remain  just  so 
long  as  the  Bible  is  their  counsel. 
They  are  under  one  unerring  Guide, 
before  whom  principalities  decay  and 
royal  splendor  fades.  They  tremble 
not  at  the  forces  of  Buddhism,  nor 
retire  from  the  magnificent  presence 
of  Popery. 

The  American  government  has  lifted 
itself  up  amid  contending  powers,  and 
now  holds  the  choice  place  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  nations.  The  American 
forces  have  taken  hold  in  China,  the 


oldest  empire  on  the  globe  ;  they  are 
lighting  up  the  dark  regions  of  Africa, 
and  spreading  peace  in  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  from  Greenland  to  the  South- 
ern coral  strand.  The  dark  clouds  of 
superstition,  atheism,  and  infidelity 
are  being  scattered  by  the  rays  of  di- 
vine light.  So,  if  the  world  cannot 
hope  in  a  people  whose  hope  is  an- 
chored in  the  bosom  of  God,  then  the 
hope  of  the  world  is  vain,  and  the 
brightest  anticipations  of  man  are 
more  fleeting  than  the  morning  dew. 

"  Hope  is  the  brightest  word, 
Love  is  the  best, 
Trust  is  the  truest  word, 

Linking  the  rest." 

E.  Ward. 
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THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


The  interesting  debate  which  oc- 
curred under  the  auspices  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Club  in  New 
York  City,  February  24th,  deserves 
more  than  an  incidental  allusion. 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  advoca- 
ted what  was  called  his  "  new  de- 
parture, *'  and  President  McCosh,  of 
Princeton,  was  invited  to  criticise  it. 
The  former  stated  the  question  as  fol- 
lows :  "  In  a  university  the  student 
must  choose  his  studies  and  govern  him- 
self." It  at  once  appears  that  liberty 
is  the  catch-word  of  the  new  departure- 
Freedom  in  choosing  studies,  Free- 
dom in  choosing  specialities,  Free- 
dom in  government — these  are  the 
heads  under  which  Dr.  Eliot  tried  to 
justify  the  Harvard  revolution,  which 
— working  silently  for  some  time — 
culminated  in  the  recent  vote  of  the 
faculty. 

In  agreement  with  this  vote,  Har- 
vard now  gives  to  its  students  two 
hundred  choices,  and  the  different 
courses  are  numerous  in  proportion. 
So  that  Dr.  McCosh  confesses  that 
he  would  rather  study  the  whole  Cos- 
mos than  Harvard's  Catalogue,  and 
thinks  that  an  examination  of  students 
upon  the  Catalogue  would  be  a  better 
test  of  a  clear  head  than  some  of 
their  subjects.  The  use  of  the  term 
revolution  above  is  justified  by  the  fol- 
lowing  statement :    From  the  close 


of  the  Freshman  year  on,  a  student 
may  pass  through  Harvard  and  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  B.  A.,  without 
taking  any  course  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Logic,  Psychol- 
ogy, Ethics,  Political  Economy,  Ger- 
man, or  even  English  !  We  hazard  1 
nothing  in  saying  that  intelligent  ed/ 
ucators  in  this  country  and  Europe 
will  see  with  regret  and  impatience 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  learning  thus  man- 
ifestly cut  the  tap-root  of  substantial 
culture. 

Dr.  Eliot  says  a  university  must 
permit  its  students,  in  the  main,  to 
govern  themselves,  and,  in  the  next 
breath,  that  it  must  be  placed  in  or 
near  a  city  of  considerable  population  ! 
In  other  words,  the  student  may  keep 
no  Sabbath,  spend  his  evenings  in  sa- 
loons and  gambling  dens,  and  his  days, 
for  weeks  together,  according  to  incli- 
nation, skating  or  hunting,  and  the 
college  authorities  are  in  no  way  to 
interfere  with  him.  Nobody  is  silly 
enough  in  these  days  to  advocate  the 
odious  spy  system  of  college  discip- 
line ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had 
not  expected  that  men  of  learning 
and  experience  in  the  education  of 
youth,  would  fly  to  the  other  extreme 
and,  by  ignoring  vice,  sanction  its  de-/ 
velopment  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  life. 

W.  L.  P. 
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THE  '  DEAD  "  LANGUAGES. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Brown 
University  Alumni,  in  New  York  city, 
a  toast  was  given  with  a  hearty  good- 
will to  the  classics.  They  held  with 
Macaulay  that  "  that  splendid  litera- 
ture from  w'hich  has  sprung  all  the 
strength,  the  wisdom,  the  freedom, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Western  world  " 
could,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
never  die.  It  has  become  fashionable 
in  these  latter  days  to  give  the  lan- 
guages of  Demosthenes  and  Aristotle, 
Cicero  and  Livy,  the  slur  of  "  dead," 
and  take  up,  forsooth,  some  which  are 
alive.  Is  it  forgotten  that  Grecian  and 
Roman  thought  is  grafted  firmly  in 
our  civilization  ?  Grecian  minds  are 
yet  the  reservoirs  to  which  we  go  for 
fresh  supplies  of  knowledge.  Roman 
idioms  are  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  our 
mother-tongue.  It  is  a  patent  misno- 
mer to  dub  as  "  dead,"  things  of  so 
much  life  as  the  classics  show  to-day. 
"  Life  without  letters  is  death." 

When  was  the  thraldom  of  igno- 
rance thrown  off,  which  shrouded 
Europe  in  the  Dark  Ages  ?  Was 
it  not  when-  the  revival  of  let- 
ters— -the  study  of  the  "  dead  "  lan- 
*  guages  by  the  monks — enlarged  the 
intellectual  horizon  ?  Through  them 
have  filtered  our  religious  tenets  ; 
through  them  has  come  the  impetus 
which  has  evolved  the  scientific  re- 
searches of  our  time.  Mr.  W.  D.  How- 
ell scares  off  the  girls  from  Greek  by 
the  observation  that  no  woman  mar- 
ries who  studies  that  venerable  tongue? 
Did  not  George  Eliot  quote  the  Gre- 
cian tragedies?  It  may  be  that  girls 
who  fail  to  marry  study  Greek  as  a 


last  resort  ?  If  so,  it  still  serves  a  val- 
uable purpose,  and  is  not  likely  to 
perish 

But  the  power  of  the  classics  is  felt 
to-day  on  the  hustings,  in  the  forum, 
in  the  pulpit,  on  the  battle-field,  and 
in  the  schools.  Their  "  intellectual 
empire  is  imperishable."  It  only  in- 
creases as  the  years  go  by.  Rebuffs 
come,  to  be  sure,  as  from  Harvard 
and  some  of  the  newspapers.  But  the 
question  "Will  the  classics  go?"  will 
be  answered  in  the  negative  by  the 
thoughtful  educators  of  the  country. 

A.  T.  R. 



PHYSICAL  CULTURE  IN  COLLEGES. 


Generally  speaking,  most  institu- 
tions of  this  country  have  always 
given  some  attention,  in  some  cases 
it  is  true  small,  to  the  development  of 
the  muscles  along  with  the  intellect. 
Attempts  to  this  end  were  first  begun 
in  the  old  manual  labor  system,  once 
so  general  in  our  Southern  colleges. 
This  defunct  system,  the  bane  of 
most  boys,  gave  a  little  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  blacksmithing,  carpentry, 
etc.,  in  addition  to  polishing  them 
with  a  brush  of  Greek  and  Latin  sat- 
urated with  some  mathematics. 

But  this  yielded  to  modern  progress  ; 
it  was  found  to  be  too  severe  for  stu- 
dents who  desired  to  excel  in  any  de- 
partment of  study.  Boys  cared  not 
to  go  to  college  to  plow  a  mule  and 
sweat  in  the  broiling  sun  ;  enough  of 
that  could  usually  be  obtained  else- 
where to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  any 
ordinary  \oung  man.  For  the  want 
of  a  better,  however,  this  custom  pre- 
vailed for  a  considerable  number  of 
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years  in  American  colleges.  It  was 
the  best  means  of  giving  physical  ex- 
ercise then  available  in  our  colleges, 
and  at  the  same  time  served  a  purpose 
of  pecuniary  benefit  to  indigent  young 
men. 

Modern  thought  on  this  subject 
was  not  long  in  solving  the  problem 
of  physical  culture,  and  establishing 
a  basis  of  muscular  education. 
Pioneer  colleges  in  New  England 
sprung  the  idea  of  the  gymnasium  as 
early  as  1825  ;  gymnasiums  were  es- 
tablished in  many  colleges  and  acad- 
emies in  Massachusetts  and  other 
portions  of  New  England  about  that 
time.  Not  much  can  be  said  of  these, 
however,  for  they  were  but  trifling  af- 
fairs, to  say  the  least  of  them.  Fur- 
nished only  with  limited  apparatus, 
usually  in  an  old  shabby  building  with 
a  gloomy  inside  and  a  worse  outside, 
boys  were  allowed  to  exercise  their 
muscles  in  whatever  way  they  pleased 
without  any  system  or  instruction. 

In  this  small  beginning  the  whole 
idea  was  likely  to  41  fall  through,"  be- 
cause of  inefficient  management, 
when  the  directors  of  Amherst  College 
in  1859  first  took  a  rational  and  sys- 
tematic view  of  the  matter;  and  right 
then  was  solved  the  question  as  to  how 
much  the  college  must  do  for  the 
students  in  the  matter  of  health  and 
proper  development  of  body  as  well 
as  mind.  A  systematic  course  of  in- 
struction on  gymnastic  exercise  was 
adopted  in  that  good  old  institution, 
and  to-day  Amherst  is  leader  among 
American  colleges  in  that  as  well  as 
in  other  things. 

Athletic  sports  fill  an  important 
place  so  long  as  they  are  held  subser- 


:  vient  to  college  duties;  but  when  car- 
\  ried  to  excess  as  in  some  Northern 
I  colleges  their  usefulness  becomes  zero. 
We  may  be  old-fogy  in  our  opinion, 
but  we  never  have  seen  any  practical 
good  in  men  racing  up  and  down  riv- 
!  ers  in  painted  canoes.    The  gymna- 
1  sium  is  far  superior  to  that  in  giving 
a  healthy  activity  to  the  frame,  and 
;  further  is  liable  to  no  mishaps,  such 
as  complete  exhaustion,  or  being  cap- 
sized. 

Mental  labor  is  incompatible  with 
I  manual  exertion  ;  so  then  when  one  is 
I  engaged  in  gymnastic  exercises  the 
j  mind  is  almost  entirely  at  rest.    It  is 
I  true  that  some  men  have  composed 
I  some  of  their  finest  productions  while 
j  walking,  but  as  a  rule  the  body  must 
be  still  in  order  for  the  mind  to  be 
most  active.    Exercise  of  the  body, 
!  then,  gives  rest  to  the  mind,  and  after 
resting  awhile  it  is  more  able  to  do 
efficient  work.    Also  gymnastics  give 
grace  of  motion  in  addition  to  devel- 
oping the  muscles  and  strengthening 
•  the  body.    The   gymnasium  is  a  fit 
substitute  for  the  outdoor  life  on  the 
(  farm  which  many  boys  experience  be- 
I  fore  coming  to  college. 

There  should  be  a  teacher  of  gym- 
nastics in  every  college  to  direct  phys- 
I  ical  exercise  in  the  proper  channels  ; 
j  and  we  need  one  at   Wake  Forest. 
!  Though  we  have  a  good  gymnasium, 
we  are  still  in  infancy  in  that  respect. 

W.  C.  A. 

OUR  READING  ROOM. 

To  those  who  were  students  of 
Wake  Forest  before  the  days  of  the 
Reading  Room,  the  Gymnasium  and 
the    well-equipped   Museum,  and  so 
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forth,  it  would  be  a  real  treat  to  take 
a  peep  into  this  the  best  reading  room 
in  the  State.  For  two  hours  every 
day  its  doors  are  open,  while  the  Li- 
brary is  opened  one  hour  per  day. 
The  best  current  literature  of  the  day 
is  furnished  the  eager  reader.  He 
can  glance  through  the  county  papers 
or  the  metropolitan  dailies.  But  out- 
side of  the  State  papers,  a  rare  feast 
is  spread  of  the  choicest  dishes.  The 
juveniles  can  pore  over  The  Yonttis 
Companion  or  St.  Nicholas,  and  the 
more  philosophical  indulge  in  The 
North  American  Review,  The  Eclectic 
and  Science.  For  light  reading  The 
Century,  Harper  s  Monthly,  The  At- 
lantic Monthly  and  The  Critic  give  zest 
to  the  repast.  All  enjoy  immensely 
Harper  s  Illustrated  Weekly  and  Frank 
Leslie 's  Illustrated  Newspaper.  The 
New  York  Herald  passes  through  a 
daily  rotation,  so  much  is  it  in  demand. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  how  the 
Reading  Room  is  appreciated  and  of 
incalculable  service  it  is  to  the  boys. 
Many  other  valuable  publications  are 
comprised  in  the  list,  such  as  LitteWs 
Living  Age,  The  N.  Y.  Daily  Times, 
The  Baptist  Review,  etc.  In  short,  it 
is  but  just  to  say  that  the  students  of 
few  institutions  have  as  great  advan- 
tages in  this  respect  as  do  ours.  Its 
importance  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  student  who  fails  to  utilize  it  will 
find  out  his  mistake  too  late. 

It  keeps  the  student  in  sympathy 
with  the  great  issues  of  the  day,  so 
that  when  he  graduates  he  knows 
something  else  besides  books,  being 
conversant  with  the  best  thought  of 
the  times.  It  is  an  indispensable  aux- 
iliary to  the  work  of  the  two  societies, 


and,  together  with  the  well-assorted 
Library,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  their 
wonderful  success. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  straws 
which  give  token  of  the  progress  of 
the  College  in  the  determination  to 
be  among  the  very  best  equipped  in- 
stitutions of  the  South.     A.  T.  R. 

THE  COMING  ALUMNI  MEETING, 

It  promises  to  be  a  success  every 
way.  In  the  first  place,  the  Alumni 
will  be  addressed  by  Rev.  George  W. 
Sanderlin.  He  was  some  years  ago 
the  popular  pastor  of  a  church/ in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  He  is  remarkable 
for  fluency  and  grace  of  diction,  active 
fancy,  and  the  most  genial  and  con- 
tagious good  humor.  We  cannot  pre- 
dict the  line  of  his  thought  on  that 
occasion,  but  we  risk  nothing  in  prom- 
ising all  who  attend  an  intellectual 
feast. 

That  last  word  suggests  a  second 
item.  Alas  that  there  is  so  much  an- 
imal in  us  all  !  But  one  of  the  prime 
requisites  to  make  a  successful  man  is 
that  he  be  a  good  animal.  And  ani- 
mals have  to  be  fed.  So  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangements,  we  hear,  are  going 
about  to  spread  a  physical  feast  for  the 
delectation  of  the  body — a  simple  and 
wholesome  feast,  be  it  understood. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Association  will 
expect  to  hear  from  this  committee, 
and  will,  of  course,  respond  fittingly. 

Shall  we  not  have  a  large  meeting? 
There  are  a  number  of  matters  which 
might  be  considered  :  the  raising  of  a 
permanent  fund  the  interest  of  which 
might  be  used  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  annual  gatherings  of  the  Asso 
ciation,  whether  at   the  College  or 
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elsewhere  ;  whether  the  example  of  j 
Harvard  in  the  recent  modification  of  I 
its  curriculum  and  government  ought  j 
to  be  followed ;  the  relation  of  the  j 
State  University  to  the  colleges ;  the  I 
increase  of  the  patronage  of  the  Col- 
lege ;  and  the  relation  of  industrial  ed-  | 
ucation  to  higher  education. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ! 
meeting  will  occur  Tuesday  evening,  | 

June  9.  W.  L.  P. 



IMPORTANCE  OF  EARLY  EDUCATION. 

I 



When  we  speak  of  educating  chil- 
dren  we  mean  young  people  from  the  j 
age  of  5  to  15  years.    The  leading  j 
philosophers  agree  on  the  point  that 
there  is  no  time  in  life  in  which  chil-  | 
dren  are  so  susceptible  of  instruction  j 
as  in  early  youth.  Peabody  says,  "  Per  j 
haps  there  is  not  another  year  dur-  | 
ing  lifetime    that  a  child    learns  as  j 
much   as    the    first    year  of  life." 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  some  j 
have  questioned,  but  all  agree  on  the 
importance  of  early  education.  The 
experienced   priest  says,     "  Give  me  ; 
your  child  for  the  first   seven  years, 
and  then  you  may  take  it  back  under 
your  influence,  and  train    it  as  you 
please,  but  it  will  not  depart  in  ma-  ! 
ture  manhood  from  the  principles  and 
ways  of  early  youth."  If  philosophers  i 
and  priests  have  a  correct   view  of 
facts,  how  important  is  it  that  chil- 
dren be  kept  within  a  wholesome  at- 
mosphere, surrounded  by  benevolent 
influences  until  their  minds  are  sufri-  ! 
ciently  developed  to  read,  reason,  and 
understand  for  themselves. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  know  that  many 
of  our  people  in  the  Old  North  State 
are  beginning  to  wake  up  in  this  busy 


age  and  to  become  interested  both  in 
imparting  and  receiving  instruction 
from  every  honorable  source. 

While  college  education  is  com- 
mendable and  very  desirable  in  all 
reasonable  cases  and  in  some  almost 
if  not  entirely  indispensable  on  ac- 
count of  one's  peculiar  circumstances, 
yet,  as  a  rule,  we  would  lay  no  more 
stress  on  a  collegiate  education  than 
on  primary  education.  For  as  some 
one  has  said,  "  A  structure  is  strong 
or  weak  in  proportion  as  the  founda- 
tion is  firm  or  infirm  "  ;  so  we  may  say 
that  higher  literary  attainments  are 
trustworthy  or  untrustworthy  in  the 
proportion  that  the  first  prin- 
ciples are  familiar  or  obscure  to  the 
mind  of  the  literary  man. 

If  primary  education  then  is  so  im- 
portant, and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is,  is  there  enough  stress  laid  on  it? 
We  think  not.  Our  opinion  is  some- 
what after  the  words  of  the  wise  man  : 
"  Train  up  the  child  in  the  way  that 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it." 

E.  W_ 

ADVERTISING  FRAUDS. 

Whenever  editors  and  journalists 
are  found  nestling  and  conspiring 
with  frauds  of  any  description,  true, 
noble,  and  honest  writers  and  people 
everywhere  should  rise  in  their  might 
and  put  down  these  society  lepers. 
This  noble  profession  of  journalism 
is  cursed  by  repeated  associations 
with  dishonest  and  disreputable  ad- 
vertisers, whose  only  object  is  to  en- 
rich themselves  by  cunningly  devising 
plans  to  deceive  and  steal  from  inno- 
cent men   and   women.     There  are 
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numerous  newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  this  country  publishing  fraudulent 
and  demoralizing  lottery  schemes ; 
and  are  supported  by  men  represent- 
ing every  profession  from  the  boot- 
black to  the  highest  positions  of  honor 
and  trust.  Instead  of  the  press 
uniting  its  efforts  to  expose  all  frauds 
in  this  country,  there  are  many,  other- 
wise respectable,  papers  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  quack  doctors,  venders 
of  impotent  patent  medicines,  and,  in- 
deed,to  fraudulent  schemes  of  every  de- 
scription. The  influence  of  such  papers 
is  unwholesome,  whereas  it  should 
assist  in  the  elevation  and  advance- 
ment of  civilization. 

The  people  are  not  only  corrupted, 
but  they  are  deprived  of  the  luxuries 
and  even  necessities  of  life.  It  is  estima- 
ted that  the  people  who  answer  news- 
paper advertisements  and  send  money 


through  the  mails  are  swindled  every 
year  out  of  more  than  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  If  so,  the  press  is  respon- 
sible to  a  great  degree  for  encour- 
aging vice  on  one  hand  and  occasion- 
ing poverty  and  misery  on  the  other. 
Public  sentiment  should  denounce 
every  species  of  fraud  that  has 
hitherto  been  so  successful  in  sub 
sidizing  the  press  of  the  country  to  its 
use,  in  making  mere  tools  of  credu- 
lous people.  If  the  press  will  make  one 
effort  much  good  will  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  saving  many  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  youth  from  be- 
coming victims  to  the  rapacious  greed 
of  these  cormorant  swindlers,  and, 
moreover,  in  cleansing  the  press  of 
many  of  its  indecent  and  swindling  ad- 
vertisements. 

J.  B.  P. 


CURRENT  TOPICS, 


The  War-Clouds  in  the  Far 
East. — Sooner  than  England  can  get 
one  foot  out  of  the  mire  the  other 
sinks  deeper.  The  universal  gloom 
which  Egyptian  affairs  cast  over  the 
government  was  not  dispelled  by  the 
bare  majority  of  fourteen  in  favor  of 
the  administration.  While  the  British 
flag  was  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the 
Germans  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
the  Russian  outposts  were  pushing 
steadily  towards  Herat,  the  key  to 
India.  The  Russian  government  has  re- 
fused to  withdraw  from  Afghanistan  at 


the  request  of  England.  Instantly  the 
exchange  in  London  gave  a  sympa- 
thetic response  to  the  instability  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  stocks  fell  several 
points.  Bismarck  has  been  trying  to 
act  the  part  of  a  mediator  between  the 
powers.  His  efforts  so  far  have  been 
fruitless,  for  the  Slavs  and  the  British 
Lion  are  still  at  loggerheads.  John 
Bull  seems  rather  anxious  to  avert  the 
catastrophe,  but  the  Czar  appears  too 
indifferent  about  the  matter  for  com- 
fort. In  case  of  a  clash  of  arms  the 
Russians  would  have  to  fight  at  long 
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range  and  to  transport  the  troops  over  | 
a  long  circuitous  route  to  the  scene  of  j 
conflict.  Moreover,  Russia  is  thought 
to  be  financially  embarrassed.    Eng-  | 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  could  pour  out  j 
her  Indian  forces  right  upon  the  eir  j 
emy.    For  some  days  this  ominous 
thundercap  has   been  watched  with  \ 
interest,  and  it  is  still  undecided  what  | 
the  outcome  will  be.    It  maybe  a  ter- 
rible waterspout.    It  has  always  been 
a  piece  of  English  policy  as  unaltera- 
ble as  a  law  of  the  Med'es  and  Per_ 
sians  that  Herat  should  never  be  cap- 
tured.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
steady  encroachment  of  the  Russian 
troops  upon  that  stronghold  should  be 
viewed  with  suspicious  jealousy  by  the 
hawk-eye  of  John  Bull.    A  persistent  j 
refusal  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  with-  j 
draw  can   but    result    in  a  trial  of 
strength.    It  is  possible  that  the  Czar  ! 
is  trying  to  play  the  role  of  Napoleon,  | 
by  diverting    attention  from    home  \ 
troubles  and  concentrating  the  divided  I 
energies  of  the  country  against  a  com-  j 
mon  foe.    Such  a  stroke  of  policy  j 
might  at  least  postpone  the  day  of 
doom  written    on   the  wall    by  the 
bloody  hand  of  Nihilism.    It  is  an 
open  secret  that  unfeigned  fear  is  felt  j 
by  the  court  as  to  the  future  of  this  j 
disturbing  element.    Should  the  war  I 
come,  it  will  be  a  financial  blessing  to 
America.     It  would  empty  our  pleth- 
oric    granaries    of    their  needless 
stores,  for  American  products  would  be 
in  demand  across  the  waters.  This  is  a 
low  view  to  take  of  so  grave  a  subject^ 
however,  and  we  can  but  share  in  the 
sentiment  and  hope  of  Christendom 
that  the  difficulty  may  be  amicably 
settled  without  the  arbitrament  of 


arms.  The  storm  is  brewing,  and,  if 
anything,  seems  to  be  gathering 
strength,  the  longer  it  is  deferred.  The 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  is  reported  as 
saying  that  he  preferred  anarchy  and 
discord  to  subjection  to  either  England 
or  Russia.  One  unknown  quantity 
in  the  problem  is  the  dependence 
which  England  can  place  in  the  Indian 
troops.  The  recent  insurrection  in 
Hindoostan  at  least  makes  it  doubt- 
ful about  their  fealty  to  England 
in  a  close  pinch.  They  might  jump 
at  the  chance  to  throw  off  all  alle- 
giance to  the  English  crown.  It  is  a 
muddle,  into  which  predicament  the 
old  country  has  a  habit  of  falling  of 
late. 

The  Central  American  Bub- 
ble.— The  striking  contrast  between 
the  slow  way  of  the  Eastern  folks  and 
the  bold  dash  of  these  Western  quib- 
blers  is  exhilarating.  No  quicker  was 
the  plan  concocted  to  consolidate  the 
petty  republics  of  Central  America 
into  one  strong  government  than  Pres- 
ident Barrios,  of  Guatemala,  issued  his 
manifesto  to  that  effect,  proclaiming 
himself  President  of  the  new  Repub- 
lic to  be  constituted.  The  gauntlet 
thus  thrown  down  was  as  promptly 
taken  up  by  the  sister  states.  Mexico 
also  stretched  out  her  parental  hand 
and  ordered  a  halt  in  the  proceedings, 
while,  to  keep  things  going,  the  United 
States  has  ordered  a  ship  or  two  to  be 
on  hand  in  case  of  an  emergency.  So 
the  would-be  President  Barrios  is  find, 
ing  it  rather  warm,  and  he  finds  out 
that  he  has  either  opened  a  Pandora's 
box  or  jumped  into  a  hornet's  nest. 
He  is  making  no  active  advances,  but 
is  satisfied  with  fomenting  dissension 
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in  the  other  states  before  he  strikes  a 
blow.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  de- 
coyed into  his  present  trap  by  some 
malcontents  about  the  proposed  Nic- 
araugua  Treaty.  Secretary  Bayard  has 
given  the  complication  his  attention, 
and  thinks  matters  will  be  adjusted. 

Civil  Service  Reform— That  it 
does  make  some  difference  whose  ox 
is  gored  has  never  been  better  illus. 
trated  than  since  the  change  of  Ad- 
ministration. Before  the  late  electiou 
many  of  its  strongest  advocates  were 
among  the  Democratic  ranks,  and 
some  of  its  bitterest  opponents  on  the 
side  of  the  Republicans.  Now  the 
latter  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  best  thing  for  the  coun- 
try, while  it  is  giving  considerable  in- 
convenience to  its  friends  among  the 
former.    As  a  result,  scores  of  hungry 


office-seekers  hive  had  th?  doors  to 
political  preferment  slammed  in  their 
faces  by  the  new  President,  and  as 
many  more  former  officers  are  endeav- 
oring strenuously  to  convince  him  of 
their  fitness  for  retention.  So  far  it 
seems  to  be  the  surest  way  not  to  get  an 
office  is  to  press  for  it  too  strongly. 
The  wrangling  over  country  post-offices 
continues  and  we  are  dism  lyed  every 
time  we  pick  up  a  newspaper  nowa- 
days at  the  long  list  of  applicants  for 
this  office  and  for  that.  One  notice- 
able fact  in  Washington  is  that  the 
South  is  very  modest  in  her  demands 
compared  with  the  North.  "  The 
Government  at  Washington  still  lives," 
and  has  driven  another  peg  in  fixing 
its  stability  and  demonstrating  the  in- 
flexibility of  our  institutions. 

A.  T.  R. 
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— In  the  February  N.  C.  Teacher  is 
an  engraving  of  President  Charles  E. 
Taylor,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of 
his  life.  The  editor  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  public  spirit  and  en- 
terprise, of  which  the  same  issue  fur- 
nishes another  example  in  the  colored 
map  of  Black  Mountain  and  vicinity, 
where  the  teachers  will  assemble  in 
June. 

— DR.  WlTHERSPOON  has  declined 
the  call  to  the  presidency  of  Davidson 
College.  The  more's  the  pity,  for  he 
would  have  been  a  great  accession  to 
North  Carolina. 

— It  is  not  uncommon  now-a-days 
to  hear  objections  to  classical  educa- 
tion, usually  from  those  who  have 


never  had  it,  and  declamations 
against  dead  languages,  usually  from 
those  who  have  never  learned  them. — 
President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

— President  McCosh's  remarks  on 
the  new  departure  in  college  educa- 
tion may  be  obtained  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  for  15 
cents. 

— Johns  Hopkins,  endowing  the 
great  University  which  bears  his  name 
with  $3,148,000,  founded  it  primarily 
for  the  young  men  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina. 

— There  will  be  no  Normal  School 
at  Chapel  Hill  this  summer,  the  ap- 
propriation for  that  purpose  having 
been  withdrawn  at  the  late  session  of 
the  Legislature. 
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— Oberlin  College  has  on  its  roll 
fifteen  hundred  students. 

— Edinburgh  University  has  a 
faculty  of  thirty-nine. 

— ABOUT  120,000  women  are  earn- 
ing their  living  in  Great  Britain  by 
teaching  school. 

— The  Baltimore  Methodists  have 
secured  in  cash  and  pledges  the  $200,- 
000  required  to  found  the  Baltimore 
Woman's  College. 

— Cornell  University,  after  la- 
boring under  predominant  irreligious 
influences  for  several  years,  has  sue 
ceeded  in  bursting  these  fetters  asun- 
der, and  President  White  states  that 
the  College  is  on  a  positive,  but  un- 
sectarian,  Christian  basis. 

— Amherst  College,  with  a  fac- 
ulty of  27  instructors,  has  334  stu- 
dents— Seniors,  83  ;  Juniors,  78;  Soph- 
omores, 70 ;  Freshmen,  103.  This 
College  received  $150,000  in  donations 
last  year.  A  regular  system  of  gym. 
nastic  training  is  a  part  of  every 
course. 

— Mr.  Wood  row  Wilson,  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton,  and  once  a  student 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  has  been  chosen  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Bryn  Mawr  College 
for  Women.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
recent  greatly  praised  work  on  the 
Constitution. 

—ATHENS  is  to  have  a  British 
school,  and  the  committee  have  been 
authorized  to  build  on  the  site  granted 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Greek  govern- 
ment. Seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
more  are  yet  needed  to  secure  to  the 
school  an  income  of  $3,000  a  yean 

— Vassar  College  is  thought  to 
be  on  the  decline,  as  she  is  losing  so 


many  students.  But  perhaps  this 
may  be  due  in  part  to  competition. 
Since  the  foundation  of  Vassar,Welles- 
ley,  Smith,  and  Bryn  Mawr  have  been 
established,  and  the  Harvard  Annex 
organized.  Besides,  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  male  colleges  have  been 
opened  to  young  women,  including 
Michigan  and  Cornell  Universities. 

—  EDUCATION  is  essentially  the 
training  of  the  mind — as  the  word  ed- 
ucare  denotes — the  drawing  forth  of 
the  faculties  which  God  has  given  us. — 
President  McCosh,  of  Princeton. 

—All  efforts  to  find  a  substitute 
for  the  classical  languages,  whether  in 
mathematics,  in  the  modern  languages, 
or  in  the  natural  sciences,  have  been 
hitherto  unsuccessful  — Prof.  Hoff- 
man, as  Rector  of  Berlin  University. 

— In  Princeton  College,  so  President 
McCosh  tells  us,  Dr.  Young,  the  as- 
tronomer, and  the  scientific  professors 
unanimously  are,  if  possible,  more 
strongly  in  favor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
than  even  the  classical  professors. 

— Prof.  Montague,  of  Amherst 
College,  Mass.,  will  act  as  Principal  of 
the  Summer  School  of  Languages  at 
that  place.  Instruction  in  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers, 
also  those  preparing  for  college.  The 
Summer  School  met  with  success  last 
year,  and  will  begin  again  July  6,  '85. 

— A  TASTE  and  a  style  are  produced 
by  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  their  literatures,  which  are  ex- 
pressively called  classic.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  define,  but  we  all  feel  the 
charm  of  it.  If  we  lose  this,  there  is 
nothing  in  what  is  called  our  Modern 
Education  to  make  up  for  the  loss. — 
President  McCosh. 
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LITERARY  GOSSIP.  m 


— R.  W.  Gilder  is  editor  of  The 
Century.  T.  B.  Aldrich  is  editor  of 
The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

—  George  Washington's  name 
occurs  only  once  on  the  new  monu- 
ment, and  then  it  is  in  Chinese. 

— An  attack  has  been  made  on 
Bchris  Translations  of  the  classics  for 
unfaithfulness  in  rendering  the  origi- 
nal. 

—  SOxME  people  think  that  the 
Millennium  is  at  hand  since  The  Sat- 
urday Review  has  recently  praised 
some  American  books. 

— In  his  former  poems  Lord  Lytton 
has  been  accused  of  plagiarism.  His 
new  poems  in  press  will  meet  with  a 
cold  reception  for  that  reason,  no 
doubt. 

An  eminent  Georgian,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Grady,  of  The  Atlanta  Constitution, 
has,  in  the  April  Century,  a  reply  to 
G.  W.  Cable's  "  Freedman's  Case  in 
Equity." 

— Edmund  Gosse  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says  that  the  average  American 
is  much  more  cultivated  than  the  aver- 
age Englishman.  He  reads  books  more 
and  has  more  private  libraries. 

— So  it  turns  out  that  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock,  author  of  In  the 
Tennessee  Mountains  and  The  Prophet 
of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  is  a 
delicate  young  lady,  Miss  W.  N.  Mur- 
free.  She  was  born  in  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  but  her  father,  a  prominent 
lawyer,  moved  with  the  family  two 
years  ago  to  St.  Louis,  where  they 
now  live. 


■  — The  credit  of  having  suggested 
the  series  of  war  papers  in  The  Century 
belongs  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Buel,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  and  a  stockholder 
in  the  Century  Company. 

—Mr.  Walter  H.  Page  has  re- 
tired from  the  staff  of  The  State 
Chronicle.  He  is  now  in  New  York, 
the  centre  of  gravity  for  the  literati 
as  well  as  for  commerce. 

4 

— Mrs.  Cecil  Francis  Alexan- 
der, author  of  that  noble  poem, 
The  Burial  of  Moses,  is  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman  residing  at  Strabane,  Ire- 
land. Others  of  her  poems  have 
been  published. 

— The  revised  version  of  Old  Tes- 
tament has  been  completed  and  to- 
gether with  the  New  Testament  will 
be  issued  in  May.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  are  the  American 
agents  for  it. 

— President  Gilman  in  a  mas- 
terly paper  defines  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versity in  its  influence  upon  civiliza- 
tion. Johns  Hopkins  is  one  of  the 
few  institutions  in  America  which 
approach  the  idea  of  a  true  uni- 
versity. 

— President  McCosh,  after  re- 
butting the  argument  of  President 
Eliot  about  free  choice  of  studies 
and  free  government  on  the  part  of 
students,  throws  down  the  gauntlet 
to  him  as  to  the  religious  question  in 
our  colleges. 
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—  Rev.  George  Hepworth  has 
been  appointed  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Nezv  York  Herald.  The  bare  fact  of 
such  an  appointment  accredits  Mr. 
Hepworth  with  peculiar  qualifications. 

— John  Esten  Cooke  has  retired 
to  a  beautiful  retreat  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  In  this  delightful  place 
he  gives  himself  up  to  literary  pur- 
suits and  to  the  favorite  sports  of 
Virginia  country  gentlemen, 

— Mr.  G.  E.  Woodberry  writes 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  the  "  American 
Men  of  Letter  Series,"  and  he  does 
it  with  a  vengeance,  too.  Poe  was 
weak  enough,  at  best,  but  no  such 
unmitigated  rascal  ever  disgraced 
American  literature  as  he  is  here  de- 
picted.   He  rakes  up  everything  pos- 


sible against  him  and  twists  matters 
of  doubt  into  positive  evils. 

Last  summer,  in  order  to  answer 
the  question,  What  are  the  ten  great 
novels,  the  noblest  available  to 
English  readers  ?  the  editor  of  Unity 
(Chicago)  wrote  to  about  a  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen — authors,  critics, 
divines,  and  professors,  of  acknowl- 
edged taste,  and  received  sixty- 
one  replies,  from  which  he  prepared 
the  following  list,  the  titles  appear- 
ing in  the  order  of  the  number  of  votes 
received  :  Scarlet  Letter,  Romola, 
Adam  Bede,  Les  Miser ables,  Ivanhoe, 
David  Copperfield,  Henry  Esmond,  On 
the  Heights,  Wilhelm  Meister,  Uncle 
Toms  Cabin. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


Size  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at 
THE  HORIZON. — Nothing  is  more  fa- 
miliar than  the  greater  apparent  size 
of  the  sun  and  moon  when  near  the 
horizon,  as  compared  with  their  appa- 
rent size  when  near  the  zenith.  The 
common  explanation  has  been  that  in. 
tervening  objects  enable  us  to  esti- 
mate their  real  size  when  near  the  ho- 
rizon ;  but  it  is  seen  at  once  to  be  er- 
roneous when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  same  effect  is  visible  at  sea,  where 
there  are  no  intervening  objects.  A 


recent  writer  says  that  there  are  two 
physiological  causes  of  this  phenome- 
non— one,  the  direct  effect  of  the  fee- 
bler light  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  enlargement 
tends  to  magnify  objects,  even  when 
it  is  artificially  produced  ;  the  other, 
the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to 
angular  magnitudes  near  the  hori- 
zon. This  last  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment :  The  distance  be- 
tween two  luminous  points  within  a 
room  suffers  the  same  apparent  change 
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as  in  the  constellations,  when,  without 
altering  their  distance  from  the  eye, 
their  altitude  is  gradually  increased. 

The  Future'  of  Electricity. — 
The  famous  inventor,  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  has  published  in  a  New  York 
paper  his  views  on  the  past  and  the 
probable  progress  in  the  application  of 
electricity  to  the  uses  of  society-  j 
After  reviewing  the  Morse  telegraph' 
the  submarine  cable,  the  speaking  tel- 
ephone,  the  electric  light,  electroplat- 
ing  and  electrotyping,  and  the  use  of 
electricity  as  a  motor,  all  of  which 
have  developed  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  he  expresses  it  as  his  belief  ! 
that,  much  as  has  been  done  to  make 
electricity  the  slave  of  mankind,  "  we 
are  only  on  the  threshold  of  its  tre. 
mendous  possibilities."  He  thinks 
that  there  is  already  in  sight  scientific 
ground  for  believing  that  electricity 
will  compete  with  gas  in  our  private 
residences — will  be  used  for  driving 
the  sewing-machine,  fanning  us  in 
warm  weather  and  keeping  off  fliesf 
working  the  elevator,  and  largely  take 
the  place  of  personal  labor  in  the 
household.  Rebellious  ores,  whose 
reduction  has  hitherto  been  so  costly 
as  to  render  them  valueless,  will  yield 
to  electricity,  and  we  shall  see  "  float, 
ing  palaces "  skimming  through  the 
air  without  wings,  carriages  and  cabs 
hurrying  to  and  fro  without  horses, 
yachts  without  steam  or  sail,  and  loco- 
motives on  our  railways  which  need 
not  stop  to  get  water.  All  of  which 
is  not  so  marvellous  as  what  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  with  this 
mysterious  agent. 

Walk  with  an  Object  in  View.— 
Now  that  the  old  earth  is  beginning 


to  stir  from  her  winter's  torpor,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  all  kinds  of 
insects  are  abroad.  Of  all  the  groups 
of  the  animal  kingdom  they  are  the 
most  numerous  in  individuals  and  in 
species,  and  may  be  found  almost  ev- 
erywhere. The  beauty  and  variety  of 
their  forms,  together  with  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  collected  and 
preserved,  have  long  made  them  great 
favorites  with  lovers  of  nature.  Now, 
the  object  of  this  "  note  "  is  to  suggest 
to  our  young  friends  throughout  the 
State  that  their  enjoyment  of  the 
spring  and  summer  will  be  surprisingly 
increased,  if  they  turn  their  attention 
to  the  insects.  When  you  take  a  turn 
in  the  fields  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
look  out  for  the  insects — collect  spec- 
imens of  all  the  kinds  met  with,  and 
carry  them  home  for  preservation. 
They  will  never  cease  to  be  objects 
of  instruction  and  interest  to  yourself 
and  your  friends. 

The  OUTFIT. — There  are  certain 
pieces  of  apparatus,  inexpensive  and 
easily  made,  which  a  collector  needs 
for  the  best  success.  The  first  is  the 
insect  net.  Bend  a  stout  piece  of  wire 
(brass  is  best)  into  a  ring  twelve  or  fif- 
teen inches  in  diameter.  The  ends  of 
the  wire  should  then  be  bent  out  so 
as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  ring,  and 
soldered  into  a  ferrule,  into  which  a 
cane  or  other  handle  may  be  fitted. 
To  this  wire  frame  the  net,  made  of 
gauze  or  mosquito  netting,  should  be 
attached  by  means  of  strong  cotton 
cloth.  The  net  should  be  about  twenty 
inches  deep.  A  shallow  net,  made  in 
the  same  manner,  is  used  to  collect  in. 
sects  that  live  in  the  water.  An  um_ 
brella  is  valuable  in  collecting  such  in- 
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sects  as  live  on  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  shrubs  and  trees,  under  which 
it  is  spread  in  an  inverted  position  to 
catch  the  insects  when  the  foliage  is 
beaten  with  a  stick.  The  most  con- 
venient way  to  kill  insects  is  to  drop 
them  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  which 
has  a  bit  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
the  bottom.  This  chemical  is  very 
poisonous,  and  may  produce  severe  ul- 
cers where  it  touches  the  body.  A  stiff 
paste  of  plaster-of-paris  mixed  with  wa- 
ter should  be  poured  over  the  cyanide. 
The  plaster  will  soon  set  and  hold  the 
cyanide  firmly,  but  the  bottle  should 
stand  open  for  a  day  to  allow  all  the 
moisture  of  the  plaster  to  evaporate. 
Afterwards    it   should  be  kept  well 


corked.  Almost  any  insect  will  suc- 
cumb to  a  single  drop  of  chloroform, 
but  its  extreme  volatility  renders  it 
less  convenient  for  killing  insects  than 
the  method  above  described.  Wide- 
mouthed  vials  and  bottles  will  serve 
well  enough  for  carrying  specimens 
home.  Pill-boxes,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  druggist's,  are  serviceable 
also.  Insects  are  usually  preserved  on 
pins  made  specially  for  the  purpose- 
The  pin  is  pushed  through  the  body 
of  the  insect  (generally  between  the 
points  at  which  the  wings  are  inserted), 
and  then  stuck,  with  the  insect  on  it, 
into  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  box 
which  has  a  glass  top. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


— Mr.  Justice,  who  broke  his  arm 
recently,  is  able  to  be  out  again. 

— The  new  catalogue  is  expected 
out  in  a  week  or  two.  It  will  show 
145  students. 

— We  do  not  print  contributions 
which  are  not  accompanied  by  the 
name  of  the  writer. 

—Prof.  Simmons  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  March  20th. 

— Dr.  Lankford  now  lives  where 
Mr.  Theo.  Dunn  lived.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Abernathy  has  returned  to  Wake 
Forest  and  occupies  the  house  vaca- 
ted by  Dr.  Lankford.  Mr.  Dunn 
rents  rooms  of  Mr.  Abernathy. 


—Rev.  A.  G.  McManaway  and 
Prof.  Michael,  of  Louisburg,  spent 
the  2 1st  of  March  on  the  Hill. 

— The  daily  average  of  books  bor- 
rowed from  the  Library  during  a 
week  in  March  was  twenty-two. 

One  of  our  students,  Rev.  P.  S.  C. 
Davis,  has  left  college  to  accept  the 
pastorate  of  some  churches  in  Pasquo- 
tank county. 

— Spring  is  upon  us.  The  lover 
of  croquet  will  soon  repair  his  broken 
mallets,  and  the  base-ball  player  will 
lay  in  his  season's  supply  of  arnica. 

— We  regret  that  two  of  the  stu- 
dents were  compelled  to  go  home  on 
account  of  failing  health.  Hope  they 
will  be  able  to  return  in  September. 
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— The  corn  crop  of  Robeson  county 
must  have  been  a  fine  one  last  year. 
We  have  a  specimen  Cobb  about  six 
feet  and  four  inches  in  length. 

— The  recent  snow  nipped  in  the 
bud  the  gush  of  the  spring  poets.  We 
are  expecting  them  to  come  out  of 
their  shells  every  day. 

— The  next  and  last  Senior-speak- 
ing before  Commencement,  will  be 
Friday  evening,  April  24,  1885.  The 
public  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
present. 

— A  SNOW  of  five  inches  on  the  17th 
and  1 8th  of  March.  Most  of  it  disap- 
pearing by  the  evening  of  the  19th. 
Another  about  three  inches,  Mar.  22nd 
and  23rd,  disappearing  by  the  25th. 

— We  are  reminded  of  the  approach 
of  Commencement  by  the  number  of 
young  moustaches  that  are  budding 
forth.  The  prospect  is  fair  for  a  fine 
crop  by  June  1  ith. 

— We  are  looking  forward  with 
pleasure  to  an  entertainment,  consist- 
ing of  recitations,  charades,  tableaux, 
and  music,  to  be  given  by  the  Aid 
Society.    Let  us  all  attend.* 

— THE  following  gentlemen  have 
been  elected  by  the  Philomathesian 
Society  to  compete  for  the  essay 
medal  given  by  that  Society  :  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Hunter,  J.  B.  Pruitt,  E.  Ward, 

E.  H.  McCullers,  H.  B.  Conrad,  and 
J.  M.  Lucas. 

— THE  Superintendent  of  the  Read- 
ing Room  has  been  collecting  the 
Magazines  and  Reviews  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  them  bound  for  the 
Library.  If  you  find  any  stray  num- 
bers in  your  rooms,  please  put  them 
in  his  hands. 


- — The  Literary  Societies  have 
elected  for  the  next  Commencement 
the  following  marshals  :  From  the 
Eu.  Society,  Messrs.  R.  H.  Whitehead, 
J.  D.  Boushall,  and  O.  F.  Thompson  ; 
from  the  Phi.  Society,  Messrs.  Jacob 
Stewart,  B.  D.  Barker,  and  J.W.  Wat- 
son. 

— The  church  here  at  its  last  meet- 
ing authorized  the  conveyance  by 
deed  of  the  cemetery  property  to  the 
W.  F.  Cemetery  Association.  Already 
the  cemetery  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  contiguous 
lots,  and  we  hope  to  see  soon  other 
improvements  under  the  new  patron- 
age. 

— PROF.  W.  F.  SHERWIN,  of  Bos- 
ton, accompanied  by  Drs.  Nelson  and 
Bailey,  came  out  from  Raleigh  March 
2 1st,  and  spent  a  day  at  Wake  Forest. 
At  11  a.  m.  he  spoke  on  the  Bible 
method,  etc.,  of  teaching,  and  at  3  p.  m. 
on  Bible  reading.  He  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  Sunday-school  cause,  and 
is  one  among  the  leading  workers. 

— QUITE  a  pleasant  evening  was 
spent  at  the  College  Hotel  on  the  5th 
of  March.  The  Ladies'  Aid  Society 
gave  a  Dickens  Party  and  an  Oyster 
Supper.  The  characters  were  taken  from 
Pickwick  Papers,  David  Copper  field, 
and  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  The  costumes 
were  in  striking  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  times  of  which  Dickens  wrote, 
— spike-coats,  knee-pants,  long  stand- 
ing collars,  etc.,  were  in  abundance. 
The  proceeds  from  the  Oyster  Sup- 
per were  about  $44.  The  ladies  are 
making  great  efforts  to  beautify  the 
cemetery,  and  we  wish  them  success 
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— OUR  beloved  President  shows 
much  kindness  and  interest  in  the 
students  by  calling  to  see  any  v/ho 
may  be  sick.  Not  long  since  he 
called  and  found  the  young  man 
wanting  who  had  sent  in  his  excuse 
for  absence ;  returning  he  met  the 
young  man,  however,  and  expressed 
gladness  that  he  was  not  confined  to 
his  room. 

— The  ladies  of  Wake  Forest 
have  organized  a  "  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciety," with  Mrs.  Johnson  as  Pres- 
ident. The  first  object  of  this  Society 
is  to  cooperate  with  the  "  Wake 
Forest  Cemetery  Association  "  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Wake  Forest 
cemetery.  There  were  formerly  two 
acres,  but  now  there  are  ten  belong- 
ing to  the  cemetery.  The  Cemetery 
Association  has  purchased  five  acres* 
Dr.  W.  G.  Simmons  has  donated  two 
acres  to  the  Association,  and  Mrs. 
Dr.  Simmons  has  given  to  the  Phi- 
lomathesian  and  Euzelian  Societies 
each  one-half  acre.  This  Association 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  Legisla- 
ture at  its  last  session.  The  cemetery 


will  be  laid  off  in  plots  and  decorated 
with  trees  and  shrubbery  Many  thanks 
from  both  Societies  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Sim- 
mons for  her  benevolence. 

— March  7,  1885,  the  Junior  Class, 
'84  and  '85,  met  and  organized.  For 
President,  Mr.  O.  F.  Thompson  ; 
Vice-President,  Jacob  Stewart;  Sec- 
retary, J.  W.  Tayloe ;  Treasurer,  C. 
E.  Brewer. 

—Rev.  R.  T.  Vann,  pastor  of  the 
Wake  Forest  church,  returned  Mon- 
day evening,  March  16th,  from  a 
trip  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, of  which  he  is  Agent.  His  pul- 
pit at  Wake  Forest  was  filled  on  Sun- 
day, March  15th,  at  1 1  a.  m.  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Royall ;  7  p.  m.  by  President 
Charles  E.  Taylor. 

— ANOTHER  poet  has  sprung  up 
in  college.  The  following  is  one  of 
his  lays  : 

"  Call  and  one  of  my  pictures  obtain, 
I've  had  my  beauty  stricken  again  ; 
The  girls  on  the  Hill,  their  albums  have  filled, 
And  you,  too,  may  get  one,  if  you  will. 

By  earnest  persuasion  I  induced  them  all 
To  accept  both  a  picture  and  a  call. 
If  you,  my  friend,  a  call  will  make, 
You  may  a  whole  half-dozen  take." 
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— '72.  The  law  is  strictly  executed 
in  Hertford  county  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mitchell.  We  hear  that  he  makes  a 
good  sheriff.  The  Hertford  people 
would  have  no  other  kind. 

— '74.  A  physician  of  no  ordinary 
ability  is  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Purefoy,  of 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.    He  is  now  just  in 

/7 


his  prime  and  few  physicians  under- 
stand medicine  better  than  he.  THE 
Student  finds  its  way  to  him  regu. 
larly  and  we  dare  say  he  would  recom- 
mend all  former  students  of  this  Col- 
lege to  subscribe,  and  others  likewise. 

— '75.  Reidsville  has  a  new  bank, 
and  H.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  is  President. 
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Law  yet  retains  its  fascination  for 
him  ;  the  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member 
continues  as  before;  his  partner  in 
Wentworth  and  himself  in  Reidsville. 
They  make  a  strong  team.  While  a 
good  lawyer,  he  is  also  a  capital  busi- 
ness man,  and  will  doubtless  direct 
wisely  the  finances  of  the  bank.  We 
were  glad  to  see  him  here  near  the 
close  of  February. 

--'80.  H.  Montague,  Esq.,  formerly 
of  Wadesboro,  is  now  a  busy  land 
broker  in  Winston.  The  condition  of 
his  eyes  forced  him  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  law. 

—  80.  Rev.  W.  B.  Waff,  of  Reynold- 
son,  N.  C  ,  was  ordained  to  the  full 
work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  Jan.  25. 

— '81.  Rev.  L.  T.  Carroll  was  married 
at  some  time  near  last  Christmas. 

— '81.  Rev.  N.  R.  Pitman  has  re- 
signed his  pastorate  in  Macon  City, 
Mo.,  and  accepted  that  of  the  South 
Church  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a  city  of 
45,000  inhabitants. 

—'81.  Rev.  Ed.  M.  Poteat  has  re- 
signed his  churches  in  Kentucky,  pre- 
paratory to  coming  to  North  Carolina 
in  the  summer.  He  has  recently  de- 
clined the  call  of  the  church  in  Har- 
,  rodsburg,  Ky.  He  will  complete  the 
course  at  -the  Seminary  in  June,  but 
hopes  to  study  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  next  session. 


— '82.  Mr.  E.  G.Beckwith  is  studying 
I  French  and  German  at  Johns  Hopkins 
I  University.    Why  can  he  not  give  us 
some  account  of  the  equipment,  meth- 
j  ods,  etc.,  of  the  University  ? 

— '82.  Rev.  D.  W.  Herring  will  grad- 
uate at  the  Seminary  at  the  approach- 
ing commencement.  Five  years  at 
Wake  Forest  and  three  at  the  Semi- 
nary have  made  him  a  strong  man. 
He  will  go  to  China  next  fall  better 
prepared  in  every  department  of  study 
than  Dr.  Yates  was  when  he  first  went 
there,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  as  useful 
and  as  successful  as  the  great  Doctor 
has  been. 

— '82.  Since  his  getting  married  we 
don'thear  asmuch  from  Mr.C.  A.Smith 
as  we  did  before,  but  he  is  still  teach- 
ing, we  think,  at  Timmonsville,  S.  C. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  fine  student  while  at 
college,  and  we  judje  he  is  making  a 
fine  teacher  as  well. 

— '84.  J.  E.  C.,in  The  Recorder,  tells 
!  about  Prof.  J.  C.  C.  Dunford  and  his 
I  class  in  elocution  at  Judson  College. 
!  In  addition  to  that,  Prof.  Dunford 
fills  a  professorship  in  that  institution. 

— '84.  Mr.  C.  L.  Smith,  now  one  of 
the  associate  editors  of  The  Biblical 
Recorder,  is  traveling  over  the  State 
in  the  interest  of  that  paper.  His  ex- 
perience as  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
STUDENT  is  doubtless  serving  him  in 
;  good  stead. 


WHEN  YOU  WANTS 

OR  ANV  KIND  OF 

Boolss,  Sta/tio:n.er:y,  or  Sclicol  Supplies, 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU 

A.  T    BOTTOM:  PRICES! 

J.  W.  Denmark  *  Co., 

Give  us  your  orders.  RALEIGH,  N.  C, 
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Clothing  Department  Up  Stairs.  Shoes  and  Hoots  Down  Stairs. 

JOS.  P  GULLEY, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IN 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

HATS  AND  CAPS,  TRUNKS,  YALISES,  WHITE  GOODS,  &c, 
BOYDEN'S,  MILES'  and  HEISER'S  HAND-MADE  BOOTS  and  SHOES, 
South  Corner  Fayetteville  Street  and  Exchange  Place, 
RALE  I&H,  1ST.  O- 


F.  M.  PUREFOY 


Some  Queer  Things! 


Hereby  calls  your  attention  to  his 

Clothing  Department 

Suits  or  Pants  thereof  can  be  had 
out  of  the  stock  or  made  to  order,  (fit 
guaranteed,) 

At  Prices  which  defy  Competition. 

He  offers 

ZQigler's,  Burts,  Means, 

and  other  warranted  makes  of  Shoes 
in  great  variety,  at  prices  to  suit  the 
times.  Also, 

HATS,  COLLARS, 
Caffs,  Cravats, 

AND  GENTS  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Of  all  kinds.  Profits  small,  and  terms 
CASH. 

Wake  Forest,  March  31,  1885. 


New  Curiosities- Wonderful  §  Mysterious. 


Strange  Discoveries  about  Beauty. 

New  York,  March  4th,  1885. 

A  few  things  are  yet  little  known. 

For  instance  the  busiest  parto:  New  York  con- 
tains the  big  Western  Union  Building  supplied 
with  water  from  several  artesian  wells  in  the  cellar. 

The  same,  building  has  an  elevator  whose  flight 
is  so  rapid  that  visitors  frequently  experience  sea- 
sickness in  its  descent.  It  literally  falls  six  or  more 
stories  and  alights  as  gently  as  a  fe  ther. 

Near  by  may  be  seen  one  hundred  telegraph 
wires  strung  from  pole  to  poie. 

Across  the  street  snow  or  rain  (alls almost  every 
day  in  the  year. 

For  ten  cents  can  now  be  procured  a  harmless 
cuie  for  Colic,  which  will  relieve  the  baby  at  once 
and  avoid  crying  night  and  day.  One  p  ickage  lasts 
a  year. 

Te -thing  in  infants  can  bemude  painless  at  a  cost 
of  10  cents  per  package,  enough  for  a  year's  use;  a 
harmless  preparation. 

You  can  cure  sore  thi  oat  with  a  simple  and  harm- 
less remedy,  costing  but  ten  cents  lor  a  package, 
lasting  many  years. 

Bumps  which  a  child  gets  in  falling  or  otherwise 
should  receive  immediate  attention.  10  cents  will 
procu:  e  a  year's  supply  ol  a  harmless  remedy  tor 
the  same. 

Small,  pretty  f-et  are  especially  desired  bv 
misses  and  mothers.  On  receipt  of  one  dollar  in 
advance,  we  will  send  our  $5  method  and  piepara- 
tioi:  on  trial,,  on  condition  tiiat  you  return  it 
within  one  year  and  get  your  money  back  if  it  tails 
to  secure  you  a  dainty  little  fo>i. 

Lily  White  Hands,  Smooth,  Solt  and  Velv<  ty 
may  be  had  by  any  lady  by  the  simple  use  in  their 
gloves,  of  our  new  hand  bleac1  ing  -preparation  at 
an  expense  ol  only  one  dollar. 

Wrinkles  may  be  prevented,  thus  preserving  a 
smooth,  pure,  youthful  tacc,  till  old  age,  by  the 
use  of  our  Rejuvenating  Preservai  ion.  Thiselixir 
j   with  apparatus  can  be  had  for  f  1.00, 

A  particular  specialty  offei  ed  contains  your  name 
]  in  plain  letters  on  gold  plated  breast  pin,  strong 
j  and  pretty  tor  25  cents. 

Any  or  all  of  these  articles  promptly  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  price,  and  if  unsatisfactory  your 
money  prompi  ly  refunded  on  return  of  same. 

STITES  &  CO.,  192  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  DIARY  OF  DOCTOR  SAMUEL  WAIT 


Edited  by  C.  E.  Taylor. 


Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson 
•  and  Monroe  had  each  personally  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  seat  of  learning 
at  the  national  capital.  The  Baptists, 
under  the  leadership  of  Luther  Rice, 
located  Columbian  College  (now  Uni- 
versity) there  in  1822.  The  opening 
was  promising;  the  faculty  was  able, 
and  the  number  of  the  students  was 
large.  The  chief  men  of  the  country 
and  Lafayette,  the  nation's  guest,  at- 
tended the  first  Commencement  in 
1823. 

This  prosperity  was  delusive.  There 
was  no  endowment,  and  no  college 
can  live  long  without  it.  Suspension 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  In  1827 
it  came.  Among  other  earnest  efforts 
to  prevent  or  postpone  it,  was  the 
brief  agency  in  the  South  of  Doctor 


I  William  Staughton,  the  learned  and 

II  eloquent  Englishman  who  presided 
J  over  the  College.    Rev.  Samuel  Wait* 

then  a  young  alumnus,  was  his  fidus 
!  Achates  and   the  chronicler  of  the 
!  journey.    Though  he  did  not  know  it 
then,    in    entering    upon   that  brief 
agency  he  was  led  by  an  unseen  hand 
into   a  country  that  was  to  be  the 
!  arena  of  his  life-long  labors. 

The  diary  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
j  Doctor  Wait,  though  he  often  refers 
i  to  himself  in  the    third  person.  It 
j  was  evidently  written  from  day  to  day, 
and  current e  c alamo. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  27,  1826. — Dr. 

j  Staughton  and  Mr.  Wait  left  Wash- 
ington at  10  o'clock  p.  m.  for  Alex- 
andria, D.  C,  and  at  5  p.  m.  of 
the   same  day,  went   on  board  the 

I  Potomack   for   Richmond,    Va.,  it 
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being  found,  on  inquiry,  that  it  was 
altogether  uncertain  whether  we 
could,  without  considerable  delay, 
reach  Richmond  by  stages  ;  the  win- 
ter arrangements  not  being  completed. 

Thoroughly  in  earnest  must  these 
men  have  been  to  start  upon  an  agency 
work  in  the  midst  of  Christmas  hol- 
idays. Tom  Moore,  shortly  before 
this  time,  and  Charles  Dickens,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  took  the  stage-route 
from  Washington  to  Richmond.  If 
their  journals  tell  the  unvarnished 
truth  about  it,  it  was  well  for  our 
travellers  that  the  "  winter  arrange- 
ments"  were  not  completed. 

THURSDAY,  Dec.  28. — Continued  on 
our  way  and  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
at  7  in  the  evening. 

Friday,  Dec.  29.— At  8  o'clock  a. 
m.  left  Norfolk,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  ice,  proceeded  no  further  than 
City  Point  in  the  boat,  at  which  place 
we  arrived  at  7  in  the  evening. 

Saturday,  Dec.  30.  —  Took  the 
stage  at  9  a.  m.  for  Petersburgh, 
and  at  4  p.  m.  left  Petersburgh 
for  Richmond,  in  which  city  we  ar- 
rived at  9  in  the  evening.  Expense  1 
from  Washington  to  Richmond  $28.06. 

Just  think  of  it — three  days  and 
nights  for  the  trip  from  Washington 
to  Richmond  !  One  now  has  hardly 
more  than  time  to  read  through  the 
New  York  Herald  between  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  James.  We  would 
think  now  that  life  was  too- short  to 
go  from  Washington  to  Richmond  by 
way  of  Petersburg,  which  is  as  if  one 
were  to  pass  from  Weldon  to  Wake 
Forest  by  way  of  Raleigh. —  And 
$28.06! 

Lord's  Day,  Dec.  31.— Attended  1 
public  worship 


Monday,  Jan.  1,  1827.— Had  a  high- 
ly satisfactory  conversation  with  the 
ministers  who  had  previously  con- 
vened for  religious  purposes — some 
of  them  will  cheerfully  engage  in  the 
business  of  obtaining  subscriptions  and 
donations  for  the  Columbian  College. 
All  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Institution. 

The  Richmond  ministers  still  meet 
each  other  on  Monday  mornings — 
many  more  now  than  then,  when 
John  Kerr,  Courtney  [?],  Roper,  and 
Taylor  must  have  been  all  to  welcome 
the  travellers. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  2. — Visited  several 
friends  and  endeavored  to  secure 
their  exertions  in  favor  of  the  College. 

WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  3. —  Continued 
the  same  exertions  as  on  the  preced- 
ing day.  Attended  worship  in  the 
eve. 

Wiser  they  doubtless  were  in  seek- 
ing to  secure  the  co-operation  of  oth- 
ers ; —  in  organizing  their  work  in  a 
centre  like  Richmond,  than  in  aiming 
immediately  for  cash  collections- 
The  man  who  can  get  others  to  work 
with  him  does  for  his  cause,  in  a  sense, 
I  the  work  of  many  men. 

THURSDAY,  Jan.  4. —  Left  Rich- 
mond and  proceeded  to  Hanover 
C.  H.,  Va. 

Friday,  Jan.  5. — Continued  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hanover  C.  H. 

How  little  they  dreamed  of  the  bat- 
tle-smoke and  carnage  which  would 
be  witnessed  by  those  rural  neigh- 
borhoods through  which  they  rode  in 
the  peaceful  quiet  of  those  winter 
days  ! 

SATURDAY,  Jan.  6. — Left  Hanover 
C.  H.,  and  passing  through  King  Wil- 
liam, came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Webb 
!  in  King  and  Queen  county — travelled 
in  a  private  carriage. 
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Sabbath,  Jan.  7. — Attended  meet- 
ing at  Bruington,  King  and  Queen 
county.  Sermon  by  Dr.  Staughton. 
A  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held 
in  the  same  place  on  the  following 
day,  and,  after  worship,  a  collection 
was  to  be  taken  up  for  the  College. 

The  "  Bruington  neighborhood  " 
has  an  enviable  reputation  in  Vir 
ginia  as  a  centre  of  the  highest  type  of 
refinement  and  cultivation.  Wealthy 
it  was,  too,  in  those  days,  and  no  one 
with  a  good  cause  ever  visited  it  in 
vain.  But  was  there  ever  an  agent 
who  has  not  known  what  it  is  to  be 
broken  up  in  his  plans  by  a  rainv 
Sunday,  just  when  he  hoped  to  do  the 
most  ? 

Monday,  Jan.  8. —  In  consequence 
of  a  severe  storm  no  meeting  was 
held  at  the  place  of  worship,  but  Mr. 
Josiah  Ryland*  subscribed  50  dollars, 
and  10  dollars  more  collected  from 
another  individual. 

TUESDAY,  Jan.  9.— The  storm  con- 
tinuing, remained  at  Mr.  James  Webb's 
in  King  and  Queen  county.  Mr.  W. 
subscribed  $50. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  10.  —  Returned 
from  King  and  Queen  to  Hanover 
county,  Va. 

THURSDAY,  Jan.  11. —  Came  from 
Hanover  C.  H.  to  Richmond,  Va. 
Expenses  from  Richmond  to  Hanover 
C.  H.  and  back  again  to  Richmond, 
$5-37i- 

Friday,  Jan.  12. —  Saw  and  con- 
versed on  college  matters  with  sev- 
eral friends  who  were  not  seen  when 
in  Richmond  before. 

SATURDAY,  Jan.  13. —Continued  in 
Richmond — time  employed  as  on  the 
preceding  day. 

Sabbath,  Jan.  14. — Left  Richmond 
at  sunrise  and  arrived^  at  Norfolk  at 

*The  father  of  Rev.  Charles  Ryland,  who  is  now 
the  efficient  Financial  Secretary  of  Richmond  Col- 
lege. 


1  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Sermon 
!  on  board  of  the  boat  by  Dr.  Staughton. 
I  Expenses  from  R.  to  N.,  $8.31  J. 

MONDAY,  Jan.  15. — Conversed  with 
I  a  number  of  friends  in  N.  and  ascer- 
j  tained  that  they  would  cheerfully  con- 
!  tribute  for  the  relief  of  the  College. 

Attended    a    prayer-meeting  in  the 

evening. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  16.— Went  over  to 
1  Portsmouth  ;  conversed  with  several 
individuals,  and  encouraged  to  hope 
that  something  can  be  done  in  this 
I  place  for  the  College.     In   the  eve. 

Dr.  Staughton  preached  in  Norfolk 
I  and  Mr.  Wait  in  Portsmouth.  Collec- 
\  tions  and  subscriptions  expected  in 
I  both  places  in  a  day  or  two. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  17.  -Mrs.  SchooJ- 
i  field  subscribed   10  dollars.  Conver- 
I  sation  was  held  with  several  individ- 
i  uals  who  manifested  a  lively  interest 
in   the  welfare  of   the   College  and 
promised  to  give  it  aid.   Sermon  in 
the  eve.  in  Norfolk,  by  Dr.  Staughton. 

Thursday,  Jan.  18.  — Went  to 
Portsmouth  ;  saw  and  conversed  with 
a  number  of  persons;  collection  after 
j  sermon  in  the  eve.  by  Dr.  Staughton, 
amounting  to  $7.06^. 

Friday,  Jan.  19.  —  Returned  to 
Norfolk;  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing farther  efforts  in  aid  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

Saturday,  Jan.  20. — Continued  in 
;  Norfolk.  Mr.  William  Carline,  of 
j  this  town,  subscribed  $50,  and  Mr. 
,  Walter  Ross  subscribed  and  paid  $5. 

Sabbath,  Jan.  21. —  In  the  morn- 
|  ing  Dr.  S.  preached  for  the  Presby- 
;  terians,  in  the  afternoon  for  the  Meth- 
|  odists,  and  in  the  evening  fortheBap- 
i  tists.  After  sermon,  took  up  a  collec- 
j  tion  amounting  to  $23.18}.  Being 
j  indisposed,  Mr.  Wait  preached  only 
j  once,  and  in  the  Cumberland  St.  Bap- 
i  tist  church — extremely  cold  weather. 

MONDAY,  Jan.  22. — Not  so  cold  as 
on  the  Sabbath.  Mr.  W.  being 
I  through  the  day  quite  indisposed  did 
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not  go  out,  but  Dr.  S.  made  several 
visits  and  obtained  donations  for  the 
College — of  Commodore  Sinclair  $10. 
In  the  eve.  attended  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  R.  B.  C.  Howell. 

The  minister  last  mentioned  became 
eminently  useful  both  as  a  writer  and 
preacher.  Though  his  principal  work 
was  done  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia, 
he  was  a  native  of  Gates  county, 
North  Carolina. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  23. — Day  spent  in 
soliciting  aid  for  the  College  ;  consid- 
erable success  ;  attended  prayer-meet- 
ing in  the  eve. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  24. — Additional 
donations;  purchased  a  wagon  for  25 
dollars  ;  six  dollars  procured  by  a  few 
female  friends  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  making  the  wagon  a 
more  comfortable  carriage  ;  a  harness  is 
spoken  for,  price  to  be  10  dollars. 

Thursday,  Jan.  25. —  Obtained 
some  farther  aid  for  the  College ; 
found  it  impossibe  to  have  the  wagon 
prepared  to  go  sooner  than  Monday 
next. 

Friday,  Jan.  26. — The  Rev.  Peter 
Lugg  engaged  to  pay  7  dollars,  and 
Dr.  French  3  dollars,  toward  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  the  harness;  in  the 
evening  attended  a  church  meeting, 
and  heard  four  persons  who  came 
before  the  church  to  relate  what  God 
had  done  for  their  souls. 

Saturday,  Jan.  27.—  Did  all  we 
could  to  hasten  our  departure  Lorn 
Norfolk  ;  wagon,  &c,  will  be  prepared 
by  Monday. 

Sabbath,  Jan.  28. — Dr.  S.  preached 
in  the  same  churches,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  the  day  and  evening  as  on  the 
Sabbath  before.  Mr.  W.  also  preached 
in  the  same  place  as  on  the  21  inst. 

Monday,  Jan.  29. — Compelled  to 
stay  in  Norfolk  another  day  by  the 
sickness  of  the  horse  we  had  procured 
a  day  or  two  before  ;  returned  him 


to  his  former  owner  and  partly  agreed 
for  another — contract  to  be  concluded 
to-morrow.  Paid  12  dollars  to  Mr. 
.  Ballance  for  fitting  the  wagon  for  the 
journey.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchel  pre- 
sented a  whip,  cost  $1.50.  Mr.  Jer- 
emiah Hendren  had  subscribed  $50 
before  we  arrived  in  Norfolk,  and 
promised  if  the  $50,000  could  not 
otherwise  be  easily  raised  that  he 
would  give  $50  more. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  30.— Bought  a  horse 
of  Mr.  Pool,  price  $100— paid  $25 
down,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  in  60 
days.  Mr.  P.  gave  $5  for  the  use  of 
the  College.  Left  Norfolk  at  about 
2  p.m.;  came  on  ten  miles  toward 
Edenton,  N.  C. ;  expenses  while  in 
Norfolk,  $4.58!-  It  was  a  source  of 
the  deepest  regret  that  we  were,  by 
circumstances  not  under  our  control, 
compelled  to  stay  so  long  in  Norfolk. 

The  two  ministers  were  now  fairly 
under  way  for  what  was  expected  to 
be  a  long  tour  through  the  Southern 
Atlantic  States.  And,  after  all,  there 
are  few  pleasanter  ways  of  travelling 
than  that  which  they  had  chosen. 
When  one  is  not  pressed  for  time  and 
has,  as  Doctor  Wait  had,  a  congenial 
companion,  he  will  find  a  peculiar 
charm  in  the  perfect  independence 
with  which  he  can  move  on  or  rest 
at  will.  And  he  can  really  see  the 
country,  instead  of  receiving  a  blurred 
photograph  upon  his  retina.  The 
country  around  Norfolk  was  not  then 
the  garden  that  it  is  now,  but  must 
have  been  full  of  new  interest  to  the 
young  minister  from  the  "  the  Old 
Granite  State." 

Wednesday,  Jan.  31.  —  Came  on 
from  Jone's  tavern,  where  we  staid  at 
night,  to  Mr.  Caleb  Willson's,  a  dis- 
tance of  8  miles,  at  whose  house  we 
took  breakfast,  and  having  arrived  at 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Bell,  a  Baptist 
preacher,  we  dined,  and  then  contin- 
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ued  our  course  till  we  came  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Holowell  Williams,  who 
kindly  consented  to  entertain  us 
through  the  night,  although  not  a 
tavern-keeper.  Mr.  W.  lives  in  the 
county  of  Currituck,  N.  C,  about  8 
miles  from  the  line  between  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

On  this  day  they  entered  North 
Carolina,  crossing  somewhere  that 
line  of  the  survey  of  which  Col.  Byrd 
so  quaintly  tells  in  the  Westover 
papers.  If  Doctor  Wait  had  known 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  just  en- 
tering the  State  which  was  to  be 
his  home,  and  on  which  he  was  to 
leave  a  lasting  impress,  he  might  have 
experienced  an  unusual  thrill.  But 
how  seldom  do  we  know  of  the 
transition  moments  in  our  lives  till 
they  are  past  ! 

Thirty  years  later  he  would  hardly 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  mention  in 
a  journal  that  two  preachers  were 
entertained  over  night  by  a  hospitable 
North  Carolina  gentleman,  "though 
not  a  tavern-keeper."  But  the  fact 
was  evidently  a  surprise  then  to  the 
young  New-Englander. 

Thursday,  Feb.  i.  —  From  Mr. 
Williams',  came  on  to  Mr.  McMorin's 
in  Elizabeth  City;  fifteen  dollars  sub- 
scribed and  paid  during  the  day.  This 
was  obtained  by  calling  on  a  few 
friends  living  on  our  road.  Wishing 
to  go  South  as  rapidly  as  possible 
we  do  not,  at  the  present  time, 
leave  our  most  direct  way  on  any 
account  whatever. 

Friday,  Feb.  2—  Travelled  this 
day  only  about  22  miles  —  nothing 
special;  $10  dollars  received  of  Mr. 
Enoch  Sawyer  for  the  College ;  tar- 
ried at  night  at  the  house  of  Rev. 
Martin  Ross,  in  Perquimans  county, 
N.  C. 


Saturday,  Feb.  3. — Took  leave 
of  Mr.  Ross  at  an  early  hour,  and 
arrived  in  Edenton,  N.  C,  at  half-past 
nine  in  the  morning.  We  were  very 
kindly  received  by  the  friends  in  this 
town  ;  preaching  by  Dr.  S.  in  the 
evening;  expenses  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
to  Edenton,  N.  C,  $1.42. 

Sabbath,  Feb.  4. —  Dr.  S.  preached 
three  times  ;  in  the  evening  took  up  a 
collection    in    the    Baptist  meeting 

house,  amounting  to  .    Mr.  W. 

was  quite  indisposed  during  the  whole 
of  the  day. 

MONDAY,  Feb.  5. — Continued  in 
Edenton;  some  donations  obtained, 
and  more  is  promised  for  to-morrow. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  6.— Spent  the  day 
in  Edenton,  N.  C. ;  obtained  subscrip- 
tions and  donations;  sent  horse  and 
wagon  over  the  Sound  ;  intend  to 
go  over  ourselves  to-morrow.  Rainy 
weather. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  7. — Left  Eden- 
ton at  12  o'clock;  had  a  pleasant 
time  crossing  the  Sound — the  weather 
being  fine.  Having  obtained  our  horse 
and  wagon,  we  came  on  8  miles  to 
Plymouth.  Dr.  S.  preached  in  the 
evening  in  the  court-house.  Expenses 
while  in  Edenton,  $1.14^. 

THURSDAY,  Feb.  8. — Travelled  this 
day  from  Plymouth  to  Washington, 
Beauford  county,  N.  C,  a  distance  of 
33  miles.  Nothing  of  importance 
occurred. 

Friday,  Feb.  9. — Came  from  Wash- 
ington to  Newbern,  Craven  county, 
N.  C,  a  distance  of  35  miles.  We  were 
very  kindly  received  by  Bro.  Hand- 
cock,  at  whose  house  we  took  lodgings. 
Expenses  from  Edenton  to  New- 
bern, $i2.ooJ.  It  cost  us  $6.50  to 
cross  Albemarle  Sound. 

Saturday,  Feb.  10.  —  During  this 
day,  became  acquainted  with  a  num- 
ber of  friends  of  this  place.  Dr.  S. 
preached  in  the  Baptist  meeting 
house  in  the  evening. 
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Sabbath,  Feb.  n. — In  the  morning 
Dr.  S.  preached  in  the  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house, and  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
Presbyterian  meeting-house    for  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  W.  preached 

in  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in 
the  morning,  and  for  the  Baptists  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  a  col- 
lection was  taken  up  in  the  Baptist 
church  after  the  sermon  by  Dr.  S. 

MONDAY,  Feb.  12.  —  Saw  several 
individuals  and  obtaind  some  assist- 
ance for  the  College.  Dr.  S.  preached 
in  the  Presbyterian  house  in  the 
evening,  after  which  a  collection  was 
taken. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  13. —  James  Riggs, 
Matthew  A.  Outten  and  Wm.  Black- 
lige  all  of  Newbern,  N.  C,  paid 
each  ten  dollars  on  a  former  subscrip- 
tion ;  donations  also  obtained.  Dr. 
S.  preached  in  the  evening  in  the 
Methodist  meeting-house,  and  Mr. 
Wait  in  the  Baptist  place  of  worship. 

The  entry  in  the  diary  on  Wednes- 
day, Feb.  14,  1827,  is  only  a  meagre 
reference  to  an  incident  which  prob- 
ably led  to  the  settlement  of  Doctor 
Wait  in  North  Carolina.  It  caused 
his  delay  in  Newbern  for  a  week 
and  the  mutual  acquaintance  between 
himself  and  the  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  which  resulted  in  his  re- 
ceiving and  accepting  a  call  to  become 
its  pastor.  The  running-away  of  a 
horse  was  the  occasion,  indirectly,  of 
the  organization  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention  and  of  the  foundation  of 
Wake  Forest  College.  All  things 
work  together  for  good.  A  divine 
hand  is  on  the  helm  of  a  consecrated 
life  now  as  truly  as  in  the  days  of 
Joseph. 

There  is,  fortunately,  in  the  hands  of 
the  editor  a  letter  from  Doctor  Wait 
to  his  wife.     An  extract  from  this 


is  substituted  for  the  diary  at  this 
point. 

**..**  After  being  in  New- 
bern four  days,  including  a  Sabbath, 
we  set  off,  having  done  all  we  could 
for  the  College.  When  we  had  pro- 
ceeded six  miles,  we  stopped  to  let 
our  horse  drink,  and  I  got  out  of  the 
wagon  to  let  down  the  creck-rein,  being 
within  ten  rods  of  the  house  at  which 
we  were  to  stop  for  the  night,  Mr. 
Franklin's,  having  started  in  the  after- 
noon from  Newbern.  As  we  were 
so  near  the  house,  I  walked,  and  the 
Doctor  drove  the  horse.  Just  at  the 
moment  the  horse  was  opposite  the 
gate,  and  before  his  head  was  turned 
to  it,  two  gentlemen  came  riding  up 
behind  in  a  trot,  driving  eight  or  ten 
horses  before  them.  These  came  up 
in  disorder,  some  on  one  side  and 
some  on  the  other.  The  consequence 
was  that  our  horse  ran  instantly  from 
affright.  There  were  in  this  place 
what  are  here  called  puncheons,  but 
what  should  be  called  rails,  laid  across 
the  road,  and  some  dirt  thrown  over 
them  to  prevent  mud  in  that  place 
from  becoming  deep.  Although  a 
carriage  might  have  gone  over  these 
on  a  slow  trot  without  scarcely  per- 
ceiving them  ;  yet,  when  our  horse 
was  in  full  speed,  these  puncheons 
caused  the  forward  part  of  the  wagon 
box  to  rise  up,  which  drew  out  the 
bolt  that  goes  through  the  forward 
axle-tree,  and  permitted  the  horse  to 
escape  with  only  the  forward  wheels. 
But  just  as  he  escaped  the  other 
wheels  struck  a  puncheon  which 
caused  them  to  tip  the  wagon  quite 
over,  so  that  it  then  rested  on  the 
top,  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  clear 
my  hat  when  I  sit  on  the  high 
spring  seat.  As  the  wagon  was  tip- 
ping over,  Doctor  Staughton,  of 
course,  fell  out.  The  horse  did  not  run 
over  six  rods  while  all  this  was  taking 
place.  I  was  close  behind  when  the 
horse  started,  and  ran  to  the  Doctor 
instantly,  fearing  that  I  should  find 
him  dead.     He  was,  as  I  told  him 
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afterwards,  almost  literally  baptized 
in  mud.  No  bones  were  broken,  but 
he  was  considerably  bruised.  Happy 
for  us,  the  house  was  near.  With 
some  assistance  I  soon  had  him  in  a 
comfortable  bed.  The  part  of  the 
wagon  which  the  horse  took  off  with 
him,  as  there  were  woods  near,  he 
broke  into  many  pieces, 

Thursday,  Feb.  15. —  Came  back 
to  Newbern  to  get  our  wagon  and 
harness  repaired.  Dr.  S.  continued  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  F.,  being  much  indis- 
posed from  the  injury  received  the 
day  before.    Rainy  day. 

Friday,  Feb.  16. — I  took  the  same 
run  away  horse,  harnessed  him  to  a 
gig,  and  went  to  see  Dr.  S.  He  was 
able  to  ride  to  town,  although  not  in 
the  gig  with  me.  We  came  to  the  house 
of  our  good  friend  and  brother,  Mr. 
William  Handcock,  by  whom  *we  had 
been  most  agreeably  entertained. 

Saturday,  Feb.  17. —  Continued 
in  Newbern  ;  made  arrangements  for 
having  our  wagon  and  harness,  &c,  re- 
paired with  all  possible  dispatch.  I 
immediately  set  about  finding  another 
horse,  as  Doctor  Staughton  was  so 
much  afraid  of  ours.  But  no  one  was 
disposed  to  part  with  such  an  one  as 
would  answer  our  purpose,  without  a 
considerable  sacrifice  of  property  on 
our  part. 

Sabbath,  Feb.  18. — Dr.  S.  preached 
in  the  morning  for  the  Baptists;  after- 
noon and  evening,  for  the  Presbyte- 
rians. Mr.  W.  preached  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  Presbyterians  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  Baptists.  Much 
cause  for  thankfulness  that  Dr.  S.  is 
so  rapidly  regaining  his  health  and 
strength. 

MONDAY,  Feb.  19.— Still  in  New- 
bern ;  day  spent  in  conversation 
with  several  friends ;  have  now  a  fair 
prospect  of  leaving  this  place.  Dr.  S. 
preached  in  the  evening  in  the  Meth- 
odist meeting-house  to  a  large  assem- 
bly— a  solemn  time. 

Tuesday,   Feb.    20. —  We  have 


thought  best  for  Doctor  Staughton  to 
go  on  in  the  stage  by  Fayetteville,  N, 
C,  to  Georgetown,  S.  C,  and  for  me  to 
go  alone  in  the  wagon,  not  doubting 
but  in  Georgetown  or  Charleston  we 
can  dispose  of  the  horse  to  advantage. 
I  have  caused  him  to  be  used  before  a 
dray  and  a  •  one-horse  cart,  and  he 
went  well.  Dr.  Staughton,  therefore, 
took  the  stage  this  morning;  Mr. 
Wait  continued  in  Newbern;  visited 
and  conversed  with  the  unhappy  men 
in  prison  ;  preached  in  the  evening  in 
the  Baptist  meeting-house. 

No  wonder  .  that  the  Newbern 
church  desired  to  secure  as  pastor 
the  man  whom  they  saw  to  be  about 
his  Master's  business.  Both  he  and 
his  companion  obeyed  the  injunction, 
"  As  ye  go,  preach."  We  have  already 
seen  mention  of  the  services  conducted 
by  them  on  a  James  River  steamer- 
We  shall  read  presently  of  his  visiting 
the  "  unhappy  men  "  in  the  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  jail,  as  we  now  read  of  his 
doing  in  Newbern.  The  young  man 
who  finds  work  ready  to  his  hand  all 
about  him,  and  who  pulls  off  his  coat 
and  quietly  lays  hold  of  it,  will  find 
doors  opening  all  around  him,  and 
will  have  invitations  to  "  come  up 
higher." 

Wednesday,  Feb.  21. — 1  started 
with  our  horse,  a  very  fine  fellow,  very 
fat — but  the  moment  he  perceived 
that  the  same  wagon  was  behind  him 
with  which  he  had  run  away,  he  was 
for  running  again  in  a  moment.  I  de- 
termined not  to  yield  and  therefore 
moved  along  with  him  about  a  mile, 
and,  very  reluctantly,  concluded  that  I 
must  after  all  part  with  him,  as  I 
should  be  in  constant  jeopardy.  I  ex- 
changed him,  therefore,  after  getting 
the  opinion  of  my  friends,  for  another 
valued  at  $25  less,  which  sum  I  re- 
ceived of  the  man  with  whom  the  con- 
tract was  made.  Came  this  day  20 
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miles  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Sam'l  Fisher 

in  Trenton,  Jones  county,  N.  C.  In 

this  place  preached  in  the  evening 

 Expenses    in   Newbern  besides 

mending-  wagon  and  harness,  $2.23%. 
Repairing  wagon  and  harness,  $9.00. 

THURSDAY,  Feb.  22.— Left  Trenton 
this  morning  and  came  on  as  far  as 
Richlands,  Onslow  county — a  distance 
of  only  22  miles.  The  sole  object  in 
travelling  so  slowly  is  to  prove  the 
horse.  Tarried  at  night  at  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Everett. 

Friday,  Feb.  23. — Came  on  from 
Mr.  Everett's  to  Capt.  Golden's,  a  dis- 
tance of  24  miles — nothing  of  interest 
on  the  way. 

How  little  of  interest  there  was  may 

[To  be  c 


be  gathered  from  the  following  para- 
graph of  the  above-mentioned  letter : 

The  country  is  remarkably  level  and 
land  poor.  I  have  twice  travelled  10 
miles  without  finding  the  habitation  of 
a  single  human  being.  Our  friends 
knowing  this  country,  gave  me  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  for  the  journey. 

Saturday,  Feb.  24.— Travelled  this 
day  24  miles — roads  very  sandy.  Put 
up  at  night  at  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Nixon  within  10  miles  of  Wilmington. 

Sabbath,  Feb.  25. — Proceeded  this 
morning  3  or  4  miles  on  the  road  to 
Wilmington,  and  came  to  a  meeting 
house  in  which  a  Methodist  was 
preaching — heard  him  preach,  and 
then  came  on  to  Wilmington — arrived 
at  about  half  past  3  p.  m. 
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Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  its 
name  indicates,  was  instituted  by  the 
liberality  of  a  citizen  of  Baltimore, 
Johns  Hopkins,  who  gave  about  $7,- 
000,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
university  and  a  hospital. 

The  University  was  opened  for 
instruction  in  September,  1876.  So, 
it  is  now  not  quite  a  decade  old,  yet 
it  has  developed  more  of  the  true 
university  spirit  than  any  institution 
in  the  country.  It  stands  forth  like 
a  giant  amid  surrounding  institutions, 
and  bids  fair  to  equal,  if  not  surpass, 
the  universities  of  the  Old  World. 
In  fact,  it  has  students  now  from 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  many 
other  countries.  Let  us  notice  some 
of   the  causes  of  the  rapid  growth 


I  of  this  institution — I  can't  call  it  a 
university  yet. 

1.  The  encouragement  of  orig- 
inal   research     in    all     its  depart- 

I  ments. 

2.  No  lack  of  funds. 

3.  The  United  States  was  not  only 
ready  for  such  an  institution,  but  de- 
manded it. 

I  regard  the  first  and  third  as  the 
causes.  Money,  to  be  sure,  is  of  some 
importance;  yet  it  can  never  make  a 
university. 

Let  us  notice  original  research. 
The  instructor  in  mathematics,  for 
instance,  is  not  confined  to  any  text- 
book, but  to  the  subject  under  treat- 
ment. He  comes  before  his  class 
empty-handed,  but  not  empty-headed- 
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He  encourages  the  students  to  consult 
and  compare  all  the  principal  authors, 
and  get,  not  what  any  one  man  says, 
but  the  fact.  But  don't  stop  with 
the  fact,  search  the  relations  that  sur- 
round that  fact  and  see  what  brought 
it  into  existence.  In  this  way,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  succeed  with- 
out thinking  for  yourself.  And  in 
Biology,  if  the  student  wants  to  know 
the  circulation  in  the  heart,  he  does 
not  go  and  read  dry  books  and  exam, 
ine  cuts  on  the  subject  ;  but  he  takes 
the'  heart  of  a  living  animal,  and 
sees  the  circulation  in  its  natural 
state. 

Soon  after  I  began  work  in  the 
Physical  Laboratory,  the  director 
brought  me  a  triangular  prism  and 
told  me  to  measure  its  angle.  Being 
fresh  on  Geometry,  I  told  him  at 
once  that  its  angle  was  6o°.  But  take 
it  and  measure  it.  So,  by  means  of 
the  spectrometer,  I  found  that  the 
lines  perpendicular  to  two  of  its  faces 
made  an  angle  of  1200,  from  which  I 
easily  obtained  the  desired  angle. 

The  lecturer  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a  few 
days  since,  dared  even  to  differ  with 
Jacob  Grimm,  "  prince  among  philol- 
ogists," about  the  original  causes  of 
the  change  of  the  vowels  before  open 
and  closed  syllables.  And  he  showed 
by  original  investigation  of  old  manu- 
scripts that  his  view  was  correct. 

I  might  give  other  instances,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
spirit  of  original  work  is  one  of  the 
great  elements  of  the  success  of  this 
institution. 

Now  about  money.  A  plenty  of 
money  is  a  mighty  good  thing,  if  it  is 
put  to  a  wise  use.    It  is  one  of  the 


great  needs  of  the  institutions  in  our 
own  State.  But  it  is  not  the  first  need 
of  our  institutions  or  of  any  others. 
This  institution  having  plenty  of 
money,  has  been  able  to  employ  the 
very  best  talent,  and  furnish  the  very 
best  instruments  and  materials  for  in- 
vestigation. This  has  certainly  had 
its  influence  in  its  rapid  growth. 

But  original  investigation  and  ten 
times  the  funds  of  this  institution 
would  have  accomplished  very  little  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  Such  an  insti- 
tution was  a  necessity  in  the  United 
States.  The  young  men  prepared  by 
the  different  colleges  were  in  need  of 
some  place  to  do  post-graduate  work. 

But  if  John  Hopkins,  the  founder, 
had  died  a  half  a  century  ago,  we 
should  have  seen  quite  a  different 
stat^  of  things.  Not  having  the  stu- 
dents to  take  a  high  grade,  the  insti- 
tution would  have  been  compelled  to 
take  those  in  the  low  grade,  out  of 
which  a  university  could  never  have 
grown.  Preparatory  work  and  univer- 
sity work  cannot  go  hand  in  hand  in 
the  same  institution.  Each  has  a  bad 
influence  on  the  other.  The  prepara- 
tory fetters  and  restricts  the  higher 
work ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
freedom  of  the  university  student 
causes  the  preparatory  student  to 
become  restless  and  often  to  break  out 
from  that  discipline  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  the  foundation  of  all  educa- 
tion. 

The  universities  of  Germany  are 
great,  because  the  gymnasiums  of 
Germany  are  superior.  Tear  down  the 
gymnasiums,  and  the  universities  will 
fall  of  their  own  weight.  If  they 
should  stand,  what  would  they  be 
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worth?  Great  towers  of  learning  be- 
yond the  reach  of  almost  everybody. 
For  a  university  to  succeed,  the  sur- 
roundings must  demand  it.  The 
growth  of  our  different  industries  was 
beginning  to  demand  chemists  ;  so  up 
sprang  the  large  chemical  building  of 
this  institution.  First  in  order,  be- 
cause first  in  need.  The  search  for 
truth  on  the  subject  of  biology 
brought  forth,  next  in  order,  its  mag- 
nificent biological  building,  in  which 
are  performed  some  of  the  most  won- 
derful experiments  in  the  world.  The 
uses  of  electricity  and  the  other  im- 
ponderables have  already  condemned 
a  block  of  buildings,  which  must  soon 
fall  to  make  room  for  a  physical  build- 
ing. From  these  facts,  we  can  rightly 
judge  that  future  demands  will  bring  I 
forth  future  developments,  and  noth- 
ing else  will.  Away  with  the  thought  ; 
that  money,  buildings,  instruments 
and  talented  men  can  make  a  uni- 
versity ! 

The  trustees  gave  a  reception  to  the  j 
graduate  students  in   the  biological  \ 
building  on  December  I,  '84.  They 
allowed  each    one    two   tickets — for 
himself  and  a  friend.  I  was  out.  I  had  j 
not  needed  a  friend  so  much  since 
that  Saturday  evening  I  did  my  patch-  j 
ing.    I  went  alone  and  consoled  my- 
sell  by  thinking  how  much  better  it 
was  to  be  free,  and  have  no  one  to 
look  after.    That   gigantic    building  | 
lighted  from  cellar  to  garret  presented 
no  mean  view.    I  walked  from  room 
to  room,  examining  skeletons  and  va- 
rious other  collections,  which  I  will  j 
not  stop  to  describe.    But  here  is  the  j 
myograph.    I  can't  describe  it.   I  will  ! 
only  say  it  is  a  large  pendulum  ar-  j 


rangement,  well  supplied  with  electric 
wires.  They  cut  out  a  muscle  of  a  frog 
and  put  it  in  the  machine  before  it  has 
time  to  die,  and  measure  how  long  it 
takes  the  muscle  to  act  after  an  im- 
pression is  made  on  it,  and  also  the 
rapidity  of  its  action.  If  a  live  coal  of 
fire  is  placed  on  the  hand  we  move  it 
then — yet  within  this  then,  this  ma- 
chine makes  all  its  measurements.  It 
was  made  in  England  and  cost  over 
$1,500. 

The  next  room  was  full,  but  I 
pushed  in.  The  boys  and  girls  were 
all  mixed  up,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
were  playing  "trouble  for  nothing." 
On  a  table  in  the  centre  was  that  won- 
derful clock,  which  measures  to  the 
thousandth  of  a  second.  It  is  started 
by  an  electric  current,  and  of  course 
stopped  when  that  current  is  broken. 
With  closed  eyes,  one  would  place  his 
finger  at  the  knob  which  broke  the 
current.  Another  would  touch  the 
knob  which  started  the  clock.  This 
same  touch  also  dropped  a  wreight  on 
the  table.  As  soon  as  the  one  with 
closed  eyes  heard  the  fall,  he  pressed 
on  the  knob  at  his  finger,  and  stopped 
the  clock.  Now  the  face  of  the  clock 
told  how  long  it  took  for  the  sound  to 
go  to  the  brain,  for  orders  to  be  sent 
out,  and  the  action  performed.  You 
see,  the  longer  the  arm,  the  longer 
the  time  registered  on  the  clock.  A 
very  nice  way,  I  confess,  of  measuring 
the  arm,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  tape 
line  would  be  simpler. 

On  my  way  out,  I  saw  one  of  the 
large  lecture  rooms  packed.  Deter- 
mined to  see  it  all,  I  walked  in.  In 
the  other  rooms  I  visited,  one  or  two 
were  using  the  instruments  and  the 
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others  were  looking  on,  but  here  every 
individual  was  performing  his  own 
part.  Though  the  audience  was  of 
the  literati,  yet  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  performed  their  part 
showed  that  ice-cream,  cakes,  fruits, 
&c,  were  far  better  than  the  grandest 
feasts  of  reason.  We  are  animals 
after  all. 

On  January  12,  '85,  the  wonders  in 
the  chemical  building  were  displayed 
to  the  same  class  of  students.  I  found 
a  friend  this  time,  a  young  North 
Carolina  doctor.  So  much  better  to 
have  a  gentleman  friend — no  trouble 
to  look  after. 

We  saw  the  various  experiments 
and  tests  in  actual  performance.  Some 
Baltimore  milk  showed  two  per  cent, 
of  nutriment.  This  did  not  exactly 
correspond  with  my  recollection  about 
milk,  but  I  remembered  that  I  studied 
in  North  Carolina,  where  things  are 
richer  than  they  are  here.  Here  is  a 
student  getting  the  composition  of 
some  organic  matter.  He  burns  the 
matter  in  a  glass  tube,  which  has,  in 
connection  with  it,  substances  suited 
to  absorb  the  different  elements.  This 
experiment  was  performed  as  it  is  gen- 
erally described,  but  it  is  so  much  nicer 
to  see  it  done  than  it  is  to  read  about 


it.  All  chemists  know  that  the  atomic 
weight  of  inorganic  materials  has 
never  been  accurately  determined. 
Dr.  Morse  now  explains  to  us  an  ap- 
paratus which  he  has  constructed  him- 
self for  this  purpose.  All  air  is  driven 
out,  even  the  acid  is  boiled  to  expel 
the  air  before  it  is  put  on  the  material. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  shall  not  have 
correct  results  after  this.  I  hurry 
through  the  other  apartments  and 
drift,  with  the  crowd,  into  the  refresh- 
ment room,  where  are  served,  in  pro- 
fusion, the  richest  viands  the  city  can 
afford. 

Now  comes  the  last  and  grandest  of 
all.  February  23,  '85,  was  our  anni- 
versary day.  President  Gilman  made 
a  speech  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  came  our  reception.  This  was 
given  in  the  gymnasium,  the  largest 
hall  we  have.  No,  the  activity  of  the 
boys  was  not  displayed.  I  won't  say 
what  I  did  about  that  friend  this  time. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  I  acted  differ- 
ently from  what  I  did  at  either  of  the 
others.  This  was  not  for  show,  but  to 
eat  and  have  a  good  time  with  Balti- 
more's fair  daughters.  The  former,  I 
can  testify,  I  did  to  perfection ;  of  the 
latter,  I  shall  let  some  one  else  judge. 

E.  G.  Beckwuh. 
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IN  THE  ROANOKE  BOTTOMS. 


We  wanted  to  ramble  a  little  in  the 
woods  ;  nowhere  particularly,  but  any- 
where just  to  see  something  unusual. 
Hence  we  took  a  little  trip,  not  a  long 
one,  only  about  ten  miles  from  home. 
We  don't  brag  about  its  length,  but 
it  is  mostly  distinguished  by  short- 
ness. Short  trips  are  as  important 
sometimes  as  anything  else  that  is 
characterized  by  that  quality— short 
notices,  for  instance. 

My  pronoun  above  embraced  a  young 
man  who  has  been  the  theatre  of 
Cupid's  capers  for  at  least  a  score  of 
times,  myself,  a  novice  in  that  line  of 
wonderful  business,  and  the  faithful 
horse  that  pulled  our  vehicle,  besides 
a  misty  cohort  of  mosquitoes  that 
pitched  the  key-note  of  their  tune 
directly  in  our  ears  all  the  way.  So 
then  we  three  travelled  along  toward 
the  destination  we  had  chosen.  Night 
was  upon  that  portion  of  the  hemis- 
phere ;  clouds  hung  black  over  the 
land  ;  stars  and  moon  were  invisible, 
though  the  darkness  was  not  intense  ; 
drops  of  rain  now  and  then  fell  from 
the  saturated  clouds  ;  crinkled  streaks 
of  electricity  played  from  point  to 
point,  and  the  wind  bore  on  its  fabled 
god  toward  the  north.  The  season  was 
August — a  most  favorable  time  for 
travelling  in  the  night. 

A  point  on  the  Roanoke,  which  is 
nameless  here,  was  our  terminus.  We 
saw  nothing  worth  relating  on  our 
travel,  because  darkness  obscured 
everything ;  people  are  not  ap't  to  see 
many  notable  things  in  the  dark,  but 


sometimes  strange  things  are  heard. 
We  halted  at  a  nice  little  farm-house 
and  resolved  to  wait  until  day-light 
before  taking  a  curiosity  ramble.  The 
night  passed,  and  with  it  the  sad  note 
of  the  screech-owl,  which  quavered  on 
the  still  air  during  most  of  the  time 
we  attempted  to  dream.  Mosquitoes 
too,  either  from  fright  or  because  of 
a  sufficiency  of  blood,  spun  out  a  very 
few  beats  to  the  second,  and  finally 
ceased  altogether  as  the  morning  be- 
gan to  dawn. 

But  Aurora  is  fresh,  bustling  with 
preparations  for  the  approaching  day's 
activities.  We  are  up  at  daybreak  and 
off  to  a  certain  stream  that  flows 
through  the  lowlands  with  glassy 
placidity  not  far  from  the  house.  An 
impenetrable  mist,  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  Roanoke  bottoms,  envelops 
the  trees  and  hangs  over  the  low 
stretches,  making  objects  look  ghostly 
through  the  gloom.  Birds  flit  about, 
diving  out  of  sight  in  the  fog  and  re- 
appearing with  a  flutter  and  a  chirp. 
Squirrels,  too,  are  out,  and  are  making 
merry  the  morning  with  a  peculiar 
chatter  as  they  scamper  among  the 
bushes  and  chase  each  other  up  the 
tallest  trees  to  the  farthest  limits.  One 
saucy  little  fellow,  with  his  tail  dang- 
ling over  his  head,  sits  on  a  limb, 
holding  his  provender  in  his  little 
hands,  and  fills  the  pouches  of  his 
cheeks  with  a  sufficiency  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  morning.  We  wanted 
to  make  him  a  target  by  which  to  test 
our  skill  as  a  marksman,  but  we  re. 
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membered  that  we  were  totally  un- 
armed ;  the  squirrel  escaped. 

The  sun  looks  pale  and  moonlike 
through  the  thick  mist,  but  his  pene- 
trating rays  have  been  doing  steady 
work.  Soon  the  fog  becomes  thin  sky- 
ward and  begins  to  vanish.  A  breath 
of  air  from  the  highlands  passes  gently 
along,  whirling  the  mist  round  and 
round  in  dense  wreaths  like  columns 
of  smoke,  until  presently  an  open  place 
is  made  through  the  twirling  columns, 
'and  we  see  through  it  the  blue  arch  of 
the  sky,  and  then  the  sun  shines  out 
*in  his  full  radiance  Around,  the  wet 
twigs  and  grass  blades  glisten  in  the 
sunshine ;  above,  the  rift  lifts  and 
spreads,  while  the  stirring  air  gathers 
together  the  clouds,  rolls  them  round 
and  bears  them  away  in  white  volumes 
down  the  river,  and  then  they  disap- 
pear in  the  dim  distance.  The  air  be- 
comes clear  and  preparations  for  the 
day's  work  are  heard  from  various 
quarters  of  the  plantation  with  great 
distinctness.  Whoops  of  the  negro, 
mingled  with  the  clatter  of  the  pranc- 
ing team  and  the  racket  of  the  passing 
wagon,  make  a  babel  of  sounds  in  the 
still  freshness.  Cocks  in  some  neigh- 
boring barn-yard  crow  aloud  in  pure 
delight,  a  woodpecker  beats  a  sounding 
tune  upon  some  hollow  tree,  and  the 
little  birds  sing  jubilantly  as  they  fly 
around  in  the  fresh  air. 

There  is  about  such  a  morning  some- 
thing which  none  other  can  claim  -a  feel- 
ing of  buoyancy  in  the  air  which  makes 
the  blood  fairly  dance  in  the  veins,  an 
elasticity  that  makes  everything  sound 
mellow  and  tuneful.  On  each  side  of 
us  were  large  fields  of  cotton  and  corn, 
the  favorite  productions  in  Eastern 


North  Carolina,  reaching  from  the 
flats  to  the  more  elevated  portion  of 
the  river  land.  Beyond  these  are  the 
upland  forests,  which,  skirting  the 
banks  of  the  sluggish  creek,  spread  out 
in  an  almost  unbroken  extent  to  the 
highlands  of  the  country,  affording  a 
supply  of  timber  of  various  kinds  and 
superior  qualities. 

A  road  bends  round  a  clump  of 
trees  and  leads  to  the  banks  of  the 
river.  We  follow  that  track  for  a  lit- 
tle distance  just  to  see  the  growing 
crops.  There  is  a  real  charm  in 
rambling  along  an  unfrequented  road 
that  seems  to  impart  a  genuine  kind 
of  pleasure  not  found  in  more  magnifi- 
cent scenery ;  a  tramp  through  the 
shaggy  corn-field  with  rank  blades 
pendent  from  the  buoyant  stalks,  a 
sight  of  the  cotton-field  with  a  swarm 
of  insects  feasting  on  the  variegated 
blossoms,  these  give  more  substantial 
enjoyment  for  every-day  life  than  the 
other  more  extensive  scenes  of  moun- 
tains, the  sweep  of  mountain  cascades, 
and  the  tall  peaks  leaning  against  the 
sky.  Others  may  pine  for  the  rude 
mountain  scramble,  the  yawning  prec- 
ipices, the  rambling,  haphazard 
tramping  among  rocks  and  ravines, 
but  give  me  the  verdant  plains  of  the 
East  for  pleasant  walks.  We  took 
our  way  through  the  field,  so  as  not  to 
miss  a  bit  of  the  interest  of  a  rustic 
stroll. 

Just  beyond  a  little  brook  on  the 
border  of  the  field,  where  the  open 
lands  of  the  bottoms  are  broken  into 
a  slight  elevation,  and  where  the 
forest  growth  begins,  st.ands  an  old 
rickety-looking  house.  It  was  directly 
in    our   marked-out    route,   and,  of 
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course,  like  all  relics  of  the  past,  af- 
forded some  interest.  One  is  always 
tempted  to  fashion  a  little  romance  in 
his  mind  while  looking  at  an  old 
ruined  building,  especially  if  any  story 
involving  some  secret  meaning  is  cir- 
culated about  it.  It  represents  the 
shell,  the  symbol  of  human  life,  of 
pleasures,  of  sorrows,  of  misfortunes, 
of  hopes,  that  once  dwelt  within  it  be- 
fore it  was  left  to  decay.  Not  much 
like  a  church  did  it  appear  at  a  dis. 
tance,  yet  such  it  used  to  be  before  a 
better  one  was  constructed  in  the 
neighborhood.  Nothing  is  left  now 
but  the  frame  of  the  old  structure, 
held  together  by  its  crumbling  walls* 
all  covered  with  a  mat  of  vines  and 
surrounded  by  tall  weeds  and  under- 
growth. If  the  windows  were  ever 
accommodated  with  glass,  it  has  long 
since  succumbed  to  the  natural  order 
of  things,  or  furnished  perishable  tar- 
gets for  the  small  boy's  sling.  Deso- 
late and  lonely,  it  suggests  times  that 
have  passed,  and  crowds  the  imagina- 
tion with  weird  fancies  of  other  days. 

We  went  in  and  looked  around  the 
neglected  old  place.  No  floor  except 
mother  earth  resounds  to  our  tread  as 
we  walk  in  that  hollow  shell;  the  dust 
is  easily  raised  under  our  feet  and 
floats  around  thick  in  the  air.  A  lean 
mouse,  which  may  be  the  one  whose 
poverty  has  become  so  proverbial, 
hides  himself  under  the  pulpit  as  we 
approach.  There  is  nothing  so  un- 
justly famous  as  a  church  mouse;  it 
was  his  hiding-place  only  that  drew 
our  attention.  In  that  old  boxed-up 
pulpit,  as  all  pulpits  used  to  be  before 
it  was  discovered  that  men  could 
preach  without  being  penned  up,  the 


old-time  divine  was  wont  to  stand 
each  Sabbath  clay  and  give  out  to  his 
hearers  a  condensed  system  of  moral 
rectitude,  and  to  tell  in  stirring  words 
about  the  advent  of  the  morning 
which  brought  peace  and  good  will  to 
men. 

Not  that  this  was  a  picturesque  or 
remarkable  house,  in  any  wise,  did  we 
have  these  reflections — not  in  the 
least.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  very 
disagreeable  place  to  stay  for  any  con. 
siderable  time;  so  much  so,  to  enter 
into  particulars  just  a  little,  that  one 
would  get  painfully  nervous  in  a  very 
little  while.  In  one  corner,  in  the  act 
of  spinning  a  web  to  the  opposite  one, 
was  a  huge  spider  dangling  from  above 
with  his  legs  al!  extended  as  if  ready 
to  swoop  down  upon  any  one  who 
came  within  his  reach.  His  associates 
in  various  parts  of  the  old  house  were 
dancing  peculiar  fandagoes  in  the  air, 
and  swinging  back  and  forth  by  invis- 
ible strings.  They  were  racing  across 
the  walls,  lurking  in  the  corners,  and 
weaving  the  intricacy  of  their  webs 
from  point  to  point  across  the  tops  of 
the  windows,  along  the  ceiling,  and 
above  the  door.  A  movement  in  any 
direction  seemed  more  than  likely  to 
break  some  of .  these  unseen  threads. 
Gravitation  alone  saved  us  from  being 
subtly  entangled  in  these  peculiar 
traps  ;  yet  we  had  an  uneasy  sensation 
of  a  thousand  little  spiders  spinning 
an  endless  rope  about  our  necks,  or 
prancing  in  high  glee  about  our  per- 
son, so  tangled  was  the  inside  of  the 
old  church  with  spider-life.  Old  Doc- 
tor Grimshawe  would  have  been  per- 
fectly at  home  there,  and  he  could 
have  drugged  the  world  with  cob-web 
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tea  taken  from  this  place  alone.  We 
sidled  out  of  there,  not  disorderly  but 
keeping  our  front  intact,  with  a 
brigade  of  the  vermin  sticking  to  our 
backs  as  if  we  had  just  been  electri- 
fied. After  coaxing  our  riders  from 
each  other's  back  with  a  brush  we  de- 
cided to  leave  the  ancient  church  and 
its  congregation,  and  look  out  for 
some  other  object  that  would  interest 
us  as  well. 

There  is  a  little  patch  of  trees  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  which  is  cut  off 
from  the  main  woods  by  large  fields 
of  growing  corn.  The  path  through 
this  diminutive  foiest  deserves  at  least 
a  passing  notice  ;  it  is  merely  a  foot- 
path, running  just  along  under  the 
bending  trees,  the  limbs  of  which  form 
a  real  Eden  for  the  little  birds  that 
build  their  nests  there  in  early  spring 
among  the  boughs  and  twigs  high  up 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  naughty 
boys  who  destroy  them.  So  cool  and 
shady  was  the  way  through  this  place 
that  one  would  be  sorry  to  emerge 
from  it  into  the  hot  sunshine  of  the 
contiguous  fields.  At  irregular  inter- 
vals, trees  of  huge  dimensions  and 
powerful  limbs,  either  oaks  or  com- 
mon pines,  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
path  affording  an  ample  shelter  from 
the  hot  August  sun,  and  furnish  a 
playground  in  their  branches  for  birds 
and  squirrels,  but  a  resort  at  their  feet 
for  any  animal  that  might  be  around- 
Foot-paths  go  down  into  the  inside 
of  a  country.  This  one  crooks  around 
little  elevations,  penetrates  little  dells 
and  out-of-the-way  places,  crosses  bab- 
bling brooks  that  flow  along  in  their 
crystal  beds,  and  discloses  many 
glimpses  of  wood-life  that  would  ap- 


pear tame  and  uninviting  along  a 
public  road.  It  has  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  woodland  walk  without  be- 
ing tiresome  and  dull  like  the  high 
road. 

Some  enemy  has  unjustly  remarked 
that  the  Roanoke  land  produces  more 
chills  and  fevers  than  any  other  article. 
That  allegation  has  been  refuted  time 
and  again  by  the  production  of  enor- 
mous cotton  and  corn  crops  ;  yet  after 
leaving  the  little  wilderness  we  ap- 
proached a  graveyard  whose  extent 
and  appearance  would  give  some  color 
of  truth  to  the  charge.  Naturally,  it 
seems,  the  graveyard  would  have  been 
in  the  old  churchyard  as  the  two  were 
somewhat  associated  in  former  times  ; 
but  this  discrepancy  can  be  very  easily 
explained  by  remembering  that  the 
graveyard  is  an  older  institution  than 
the  church.  Anyhow,  this  separation 
of  the  two  prevented  us  from  writing 
another  immortal  Elegy,  which  no 
doubt  was  well  for  the  fame  of  Gray. 
Writing  about  graveyards  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  duty,  but  most  people's 
business  must  centre  one  day  or 
another  in  one;  so  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  disregard  it  altogether  on 
that  account.  Such  places  often  give 
inspiration,  but  it  is  mostly  by  elec- 
trifying one  with  dread  ;  a  night  in 
one  cannot  be  considered  a  luxury. 
But  it  was  broad  day  when  we  went 
to  this  one ;  and  no  ghost  dares  to 
show  his  pale  visage  in  daylight,  as  is 
well  known. 

By  a  well  authenticated  tradition 
this  graveyard  is  the  oldest  in  that 
section.  Before  the  country  was  set- 
tled by  people  from  beyond  the  sea? 
the  red  man  often  broke  the  sod  here 
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to  bury  his  companion  or  his  kinsman. 
Time  had  incorporated  the  dust  of 
the  aborigines  thoroughly  with  the 
soil ;  bones  of  the  first  settler  had  rat- 
tled against  bones  of  the  Indian  in 
turning  up  the  earth  for  other  graves; 
so  that  in  this  point  of  view  these 
two  hostile  races  could  meet  and  rub 
againt  each  other's  mettle  without 
dire  conflict.  Here,  many  a  broad, 
dusky  visage  of  that  unhappy  race 
had  been  hidden  beneath  the  soil ; 
here  many  brave  old  chiefs,  whose 
power  and  courage  tradition  told 
about,  had  lost  their  identity  in  the 
dust  of  mother  earth  ;  here,  many 
noble  whites,  pioneers  in  settlement 
fleeing  from  the  Virginia  persecution, 
had  broken  the  turf — all  these  ex- 
humed and  packed  down  again  by  the 
spade  had  mingled  with  the  dust  of 
succeeding  generations  until  not  a 
twig  of  grass  grew  in  the  vicinity 
which  could  not  claim  kinship  with 
the  human  family.  Two  hundred 
years  or  more  had  passed  since  the 
first  body  was  entombed  in  that  grave, 
yard,  and  that  is  quite  sufficient  to 
accomplish  a  complete  coalition  of 
the  different  constituent  parts. 

It  was  not  Decoration   Day ;  nor 

were  these  old  battle-scarred  veterans, 
that  any  body  knew  of.  Hence  we 
did  not  scatter  bouquets  over  the 
graves  of  these  forgotten  worthies,  or 
deliver  an  oration  over  "Our  South- 
ern dead." 

"  We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  left  them — alone  with  their  glory. " 

The  Roanoke  bottoms  are  subject 
to  severe  inundations  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year;  they  occur  mostly 
during  the    fall   and  winter.  Some 


j  years  ago  there  was  a  sudden  rise  in 
the  river  which  covered  the  banks  and 
|  flats  on  each  side  for  upwards  of  a 
mile  each  way.    A  space  of  nearly 
three  miles  in  breadth  was  covered  by 
a  level  sheet  of  water  which  ran,  not 
red  like  "  frothing  wine  "  as  the  Tiber 
was  once  fated  to  do,  but  yellow  with 
I  mud  washed  from  the  hill-sides.  A 
steamboat,  plowing  its  way  up  the 
river  during  the  freshet,  deviated  a 
little  from  the  right  direction,"  and 
scraped  the  bottom  in  a  large  corn. 
■  field  some  distance  from  the  channel- 
!  Orders  were  thundered  out  by  the 
\  Captain  ;  deck  hands  jumped  to  their 
!  places,  heavy  articles    were  shoved 
overboard,  motion  was  reversed  and 
j  the  lead  line  was  thrown  out  to  sound 
j  the  bottom.  But  nothing  availed,  and 
I  the   receding  waters  left   the  vessel 
!  anchored  high  and  dry  some  hundred 
1  yards  from  the  river  bank.    This  was 
I  the  only  shipwreck  that  ever  occurred 
1  on  the  Roanoke;  it  is  a  remarkably 
I  safe  river  for  navigation.  Another  rise 
larger  than  the  first  carried  the  steamer 
!  back  to  the  channel,  and  it  long  after- 
j  wards  did  good  service  in  the  traffic 
I  along  the  banks  of  that  stream. 

A  day  had  passed  while  we  were 
:  tramping   among    the    woods  and 
through  the  Roanoke  bottoms ;  night's 
!  influence  strikes  us  as  we  prepare  to  re- 
turn home.   Evenings  on  the  Roanoke 
!  areas  fine  as  the  mornings,  and  thus  it 
was  with  this  one.    The  sun  was  blaz- 
ing just  above  the  horizon,  and  his  rays. 
|  falling  upon  shrubbery  and  saplings  pro. 
j  longed  their  shadows  to  an  indefinite 
!  extent  toward  the  east,  making  only 
'  one  ;  a  purple  gleam  appeared  on  the 
sky  eastward,  indicating  the  approach 
of  the  dark  hemisphere,  the  tips  01 
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the  tall  trees  above  shone  with  a  halo 
of  fading  brightness,  and  patches  of 
clouds  were  floating  majestically  over 
the  low  stretches,  obscuring  for  a  time 
the  small  star  which  attempted  to 
s:nile  before  the  king  of  day  hid  his 
face.  Above,  the  sky  was  blue ; 
around,  the  air  was  pleasant,  and  the 
beautiful  earth  contained  within  its 
lap  wide  fields  of  growing  crops,  well 
worked  and  rank  growth,  while  ripe 
watermelons  burdened  the  soil  in 
many  places. 

As  the  evening  fades  and  night  ap- 
proaches, there  steals  upon  nature  a 
silence  which  seems  to  rule  the  very 
atmosphere  ;  the  snap  of  a  stick  or  the 
rustling  of  a  leaf  sounds  sharp  to  the 
ear,  and  the  lowing  of  a  cow  in  answer 


to  the  bleating  of  her  calf  only  adds 
solitude  to  the  stillness  around.  As 
we  travelled  along  homeward  through 
the  large  plantation,  the  lights  from 
the  cabins  in  the  field  began  to  come 
forth,  shining  like  huge  stars  on  the 
horizon,  telling  of  good  solid  comforts 
within,  and  the  gay  note  of  some  bird 
sounded  clear  on  the  still  air. 

We  Jiad  accomplished  our  wish. 
The  day  had  been  spent  in  the  woods 
and  low-grounds,  the  odds  and  ends 
of  nature  had  furnished  pleasure  and 
food  for  reflection  to  last  at  least  a 
year  and  we  went  home  with  our 
body-guard  of  mosquitoes  following 
as  deferentially  as  their  wings  could 
carry  them. 

W.  C.  A. 
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One  can  hardly  hope  to  do  more  in 
the  space  allotted  than  to  take  a  hasty 
glance  at  a  subject  so  profound  in  de- 
tail and  so  wonderful  in  effect  as  the 
groundless  but  accredited  omens  in 
our  own  country  at  the  present  day. 
There  may  be  some,  and  no  doubt 
are,  of  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind,  who 
entertain  serious  scruples  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  such  beliefs  among  us ;  for 
when  we  speak  of  superstition,  we 
think  at  once  of  heathen  countries. 
We  have  no  people,  it  is  true,  around 
whom  the  devil-pods  cling  to  ward  off 
the  evil  spirits  and  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  threatening  evil ;  nor  do  we 
know  much  about  them  except  as  we 


may  have  had  cursory  description  and 
exhibition  given  by  some  returned 
missionary.  And  then  we  are  aston- 
ished to  hear  him  tell  how  much  faith 
the  heathen  have  in  this  method  of 
security;  being  fully  persuaded,  they 
say,  that  no  evil  can  assail  them  while 
these  are  bound  about  their  per- 
sons. How  strange  !  we  say,  and  how 
foolish  !  And  yet,  may  it  not  be  that 
some  even  in  our  enlightened  country 
are  possessed  with  these  strange  no- 
tions, only  in  another  form?  Is  it  not 
strange  that  superstition  should  retain 
its  hold  in  a  country  like  ours,  where 
religious  literature  is  being  dissemi- 
'nated  even  -  among  the  most  uncul- 
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tured,  and  where  the  Gospel  is 
preached  ? 

Literary  culture  of  the  highest 
type,  scientific  investigation  and  phil- 
osophic research  are  advancing.  The 
people  are  becoming  anxious  for  both 
scientific  and  religious  knowledge,  but 
still  this  wonderful  and  inexplicable 
phenomenon  is  holding  sway.  Let  us 
notice  some  of  the  forms  in  which  this 
kind  of  superstition  (or  whatever  you 
may  call  it)  expresses  itself. 

I  believe  astronomers  tell  us  that 
the  moon  does  have  something  to  do 
with  a  part  of  the  terrestrial  ma- 
chinery, such  as  affecting  the  tides; 
but  some  good  people  have  gone  be- 
yond these  narrow  views  in  their  con- 
victions, and  would  laugh  at  the 
ignorance  of  astronomy.  So  far  as 
the  moon's  affecting  the  tides  is  con- 
cerned they  haven't  particularly  no- 
ticed, but  they  know*  it  affects  every- 
thing else,  and  a  most  wonderful  effect 
it  has  on  some  things,  such  as  germi- 
nation, harvest,  etc.  It  will  not  do  to 
put  in  the  pea  crop  on  light  nights  ; 
if  so,  but  few  will  germinate  and  they 
will  turn  out  to  be  saps. 

Another  fact  has  been  found  out, 
which  every  farmer  ought  to  know, 
otherwise  he  will  suffer  unnecessary 
pecuniary  loss,  and  that  is,  if  pork  is 
killed  on  the  shrinking  of  the  moon,  it 
loses  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

There  is  another  thing  which  per- 
haps is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should 
be,  namely,  cabbage  must  be  sown 
only  when  the  moon  is  small,  for  if 
the  weather  happens  to  be  unfavorable 
so  that  they  are  restricted  to  light 
nights,  then  failure  is  almost  certain. 
The  ground  worm   will  be  very  de-" 


structive  and  the  hollow-stalk  or  the 
rot-head  will  most  assuredly  set  in. 
And  should  you  ask  how  gardeners 
know  these  things,  they  would  tell  you 
they  know  them  by  experience — the 
best  teacher  in  the  world. 

There  is  another  form  of  supersti- 
tion which  regards  tokens  of  bad  or 
good  luck  as  the  case  may  be.  Almost 
every  calamity  or  misfortune  is  at- 
tributed to  such  a  cause.  The  believ- 
ers in  these  tokens  can  generally  tell 
when  trouble  is  coming  on  ;  and  they 
don't  get  their  information  from 
dreams  either,  since  dreams  are  some- 
times caused  from  over-eating;  and  are 
calculated  to  mislead,  but  they  find 
out  by  their  eyes.  If  the  right  eye 
trembles,  then  joy  is  in  store;  but  if 
the  left,  why  then  look  out,  you  are 
going  to  have  trouble  from  some 
source. 

Some  hunters  especially  are  believ- 
ers in  this  kind  of  superstition.  They 
can  always  tell  whether  they  will 
catch  the  'coon  if  they  can  only  hear 
an  owl  whoop.  If  he  is  heard  on  the 
left,  a  proposal  is  generally  made  to 
go  home,  since  to  hunt  is  to  miss  that 
night ;  but  if  the  luck  whoop,  which  is 
always  on  the  right,  should  happen  to 
be  heard,  then  they  know  that  death 
is  in  store  for  at  least  one  'coon. 
Sometimes  the  best  of  dogs  gets  out  of 
order  and  refuses  to  hunt,  and  if  he 
trees  at  all  it  is  a  case  of  deception. 
They  know  at  once  "that  an  enemy 
hath  done  this."  He  has  been  "put 
out,"  and  never  can  hunt  any  more 
till  he  is  "  put  in  "  again.  While  they 
don't  understand  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  they  generally  know  how  to 
manage  it.    So  they  shoot  a  buzzard, 
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and  after  he  is  put  in  order,  they  com- 
pel the  tricked  cur  to  take  a  "  dainty 
meal,"  and  so  his  wonted  state  of 
acumen  and  agility  is  at  once  re- 
stored. 

But  the  men  are  not  so  expert  in 
practising  tricks  as  the  ladies.  These 
latter  know  but  little  about  hunting 
and  care  but  little  about  doctoring  the 
cur,  but  they  are  interested  in  their 
domestic  affairs,  especially  in  poultry 
raising.  It  is  too  bad  to  see  the  hawk 
carry  off  the  chicken  after  so  much  at- 
tention and  trouble.  So  they  manage 
to  trick  the  hawk  before  he  strikes, 
and  defy  his  ferocious  assault  on  the 
unprotected  chick.  The  method  is  so 
simple  that  perhaps  all  would  do  well 
to  adopt  it.  It  dispenses  with  all  the 
scare-crows,  which  are  so  liable  to 
frighten  the  children,  and  it  dispenses 
with  the  annoying  wind-mills,  besides 
ammunition.  The  method  is  simply  to 
keep  a  rock  in  the  fire.  On  being 
asked  how  it  affected  the  hawk,  one 
of  these  good  sisters  (for  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  preacher)  readily  answered 
that  she  did  not  understand  the  whys 
and  wherefores,  but  supposed  it  took 
effect  in  his  talons,  drawing  them  up 
in  such  a  shape  as  to  make  his  pounce* 
ineffectual. 

There  are  others  of  this  luck  class 


who  are  always  on  the  alert,  cautious 
never  to  disregard  any  omen  that  might 
prove  fatal.  I  once  heard  of  an  old 
gentleman  who  was  such  a  thorough 
disciple  of  superstition  that  on  leaving 
his  neighbor's  house  one  day  he  hap- 
pened to  find  some  sticks  of  wood 
lying  crosswise  in  the  road,  having 
been  put  there  by  some  mischievous 
boys.  He  no  sooner  saw  this  omen 
than  took  warning.  "  No  man  shall 
trick  me,"  said  he  ;  "I  know  this  was 
done  for  me,  I'll  not  cross  them." 

How  we  laugh  at  such  foolishness, 
but  yet,  you  who  laugh,  do  you  recol- 
lect that  time  you  saw  that  person  (I 
hope  it  was  not  you)  start  to  church 
or  upon  a  walk,  who,  finding  out  that 
something  was  forgotten,  stepped 
back  to  get  it  ?  If  so,  he  made  a  cross- 
mark  on  the  ground,  didn't  he?  By 
this  means  he  thought  to  avert  the 
bad  luck.  Such  cases  are  illustrations 
of  superstition  in  some  of  its  Ameri- 
canized forms. 

I  am  glad  that  this  class  of  persons 
is  small.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  adopt  one  of  these  alternatives, 
either  get  out  a  work  and  explain  the 
philosophy  of  their  convictions,  or 
read  up  on  the  science  of  common 
things. 

J.  B.  Harrell. 
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A  great  inconvenience  to  the  sum- 
mer traveller  is  the  necessity  of  hur- 
raing through  things  the  most  inter- 
esting, or  doing  almost  the  hardest 


work  of  his  life  in  rapid  walking,  per- 
petual sight-seeing,  early  rising,  or,  it 
may  be,  a  race  to  the  train  in  order 
not  to  lose  half  a  day  of  work  at  the 
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next  stopping  place — all  this  especially 
if  he  is  energetic  enough  to  start  out 
with  the  determination  to  see  in  four 
months  all  that  any  tourist  has  seen, 
no  matter  in  how  long  a  time ;  and 
among  Americans  especially,  tourists 
of  this  kind  are  frequently  found. 

The  first  train  for  Aix  leaves  Brus- 
sels at  6  a.  m.  Our  plan  was  to 
leave  on  it.  While  paying  for  my 
ticket  I  happened  to  drop  twenty 
marks  from  my  pocket,  and  in  order 
that  no  one  might  pick  it  up  while  I 
was  making  change,  I  placed  my  foot 
on  it — and  thought  no  more  about  it 
till  the  train  was  several  miles  from 
the  station  !  This  reminiscence  (greatly 
magnified  by  a  pedagogue's  impecu- 
niosity)  together  with  reading  the 
guide-book  served  to  occupy  my 
thoughts  till  the  train  came  to  a  halt, 
when  the  name  of  Aachen  was  shouted 
by  the  guard. 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  the  Ger- 
mans call  Aachen,  the  former  capital 
of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  the 
place  where  all  the  German  Emperors 
were  crowned,  where  numerous  diets 
and  congresses  have  been  held,  and 
where  three  important  treaties  have 
been  made,  is  now  interesting  prin- 
cipally for  the  cathedral  built  by 
Charlemagne,  where  the  great  Empe- 
ror's remains  were  buried.  The  Great 
Charles,  patron  of  literature  and  art, 
a  statesman  and  warrior,  in  his  desire 
to  promote  the  Christian  religion  as 
well  as  intelligence,  industry,  and  the 
science  of  government,  erected  numer- 
ous public  buildings  and  among  them 
the  handsome  chapel  which  gave  the 
present  name  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Aquae. 


The  original  structure,  built  in  the 
eighth  century,  is  an  octagonal  edifice, 
in  the  Byzantine  style,  a  hundred  feet 
or  more  in  height  ;  and  added  to  this 
is  the  handsome  choir  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A 
gallery  is  carried  round  the  octagon 
faced  with  circular  arches,  sustained 
by  columns  of  marble.  In  the  centre 
of  . the  chapel  beneath  the  fine  chan- 
delier which  hangs  from  the  centre  of 
the  dome,  the  two  words  Carclo 
Magno  are  cut  in  large  letters  on  a 
marble  slab.  In  the  choir  is  the  ele- 
gant pulpit,  which  I  am  invited  to 
take  (have  been  taken  for  a  priest 
before) — after  the  payment  of  a  fee, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
gold  and  precious  stones  of  which  it 
is  largely  made.  In  the  "  Hoch- 
miinster "  or  gallery,  opposite  the 
choir,  is  the  marble  throne  on  which 
the  great  Emperor,  Charlemagne,  sat 
in  state  for  three  Jinndred  and  fifty 
years  after  he  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  a  vassal  of  the 
omnipotent  Thanatos,  for  here  Otho 
III.  found  him  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand when  he  opened  the  tomb,  seated 
with  the  imperial  diadem  on  his  flesh- 
less  brow,  the  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  on  his  knees, 
while  the  royal  mantle  was  wrapped 
about  him  and  his  faithful  sword  de- 
pended at  his  side  ;  and  nearly  two 
centuries  later  the  same  sight  met  the 
eye  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who 
transferred  the  remains  to  an  antique 
sarcophagus  seen  in  another  part  of 
the  building.  The  throne  was  after- 
wards used  in  the  coronation  ceremony 
of  all  the  emperors,  who  number  thirty- 
seven. 
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The  Rathhaus,  which  means  in 
German  about  the  same  as  Hotel  de 
Ville,  is  the  historic  building  of  the 
place,  contructed  on  the  site,  and 
partially  with  the  remains,  of  the 
palace  of  Charlemagne,  and  dating 
from  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
interesting  as  being  the  place  where 
several  international  congresses  have 
been  held.  It  contains  some  excellent 
paintings  and  frescoes,  one  of  which 
represents  Otho  III.  opening  the  tomb 
of  Charlemagne;  and  another  is  a 
portrait  of  the  great  Emperor  himself. 

Koln  is  the  German  name  of  our 
next  stopping  place.  This  was  the 
Latin  Colonia  founded  in  the  first 
century  by  Agrippina,  who  planted  a 
colony  of  Roman  veterans  among  the 
barbarous  tribe  of  Ubians,  and  though 
it  has  always  been  an  important  place, 
we  know  it  principally  for  its  famous 
DOM,  and  its  claims  to  the  honor  of 
having  first  given  to  the  world  the 
indispensable  luxury  —Eaude  Cologne. 
Of  course  every  tourist  who  comes  to 
Cologne  must  invest  in  the  only 
original  and  genuine  Eau  de  Cologne 
invented  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  sold  now  by  the  successors  and 
direct  descendants  of  the  original 
firm,  whose  name  one  must  remember 
as  Johann  and  Maria  Farina  ;  and  it  isn't 
likely  the  name  will  be  easily  forgot 
ten,  for  there  are  about  forty  persons 
in  Cologne  all  claiming  to  have  the 
same  name  and  to  sell  the  only  origi- 
nal and  genuine  Kolnisches  Wasser, 
and  of  course  to  be  the  direct  descend- 
ants and  authorized  successors  of  the 
inventor;  and  much  less  likely  is  it 
that  one  could  find  anywhere  in  the 
city  any  Cologne  water  which  would 


have  the  slightest  smell  of  violets  or 
roses  or  anything  else  that  has  a 
pleasant  odor.  It  is  spmetimes  told 
the  children  that  there  is  a  town  in 
Germany  where  the  people  wash  the 
door  steps  with  Cologne  water.  That 
would  be  a  fit  use  for  the  liquid  on 
sale  here. 

There  is  a  curious  legend  about  the 
building  of  the  Dom  or  magnificent 
Gothic  Cathedral  which  claims  supe- 
riority over  all  similar  structures  in  the 
world.  It  was  decided  by  the  arch- 
bishop in  the  thirteenth  century  that 
a  magnificent  temple  should  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  church,  which 
was  not  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  this  most  prosperous  town;  and 
accordingly  the  appointed  architect 
was  ordered  to  draw  a  plan  for  the 
proposed  cathedral.  Not  having  read 
this  story  for  a  year,  I  have  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  architect,  but  giving 
him  for  convenience  the  euphonious 
name  of  Smith,  which  in  the  original 
German  would  be  translated  Schmidt, 
I  will  proceed  to  relate  the  story  as 
best  I  may.  Schmidt,  or  Smith, 
though  not  ignorant  of  the  mental 
magnitude  which  he  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed, was  nevertheless  hard  to  satisfy 
with  the  best  of  plans  he  could  pos- 
sibly invent,  knowing  that  the  build- 
ing which  was  to  be  the  product  of 
his  genius  would  bring  renown  to  his 
city  and  immortality  to  him  if  he 
could  but  get  for  an  hour  the  inspira- 
tion which  was  needful  for  such  an 
undertaking.  The  poor  man  labored 
day  and  night ;  plans  of  handsome 
churches  followed  his  pencil  only  to 
be  thrust  aside  or  committed  to  the 
flames.    Enduring  fame  was  to  be  his 
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prize,  and  no  indifferent  work  could 
win  it.  Finally  in  a  dream  he  saw 
the  attainment  of  his  highest  ambi- 
tion. There  before  him  stood  the 
grandest  structure  that  mortal  eye 
was  ever  allowed  to  gaze  on  ;  but 
with  returning  consciousness  the  plan 
was  gone,  and  the  poor  architect  tried 
in  vain  to  recall  the  vision  of  the 
previous  night.  The  same  was  re- 
peated several  times — tantalizing  vis- 
ions by  night,  and  by  day  fruitless  en- 
deavors to  recall  them.  At  last  poor 
Schmidt  reached  such  a  strain  upon 
his  mental  faculties  that  he  was  wil- 
ling to  do  almost  anything  to  obtain 
the  coveted  plan,  and  at  this  point 
Satan  or  Beelzebub,  or  Mephistopheles 
perhaps,  or  some  legate  at  least  from 
the  infernal  regions,  appeared  in  pro- 
pria persona  informing  him  of  his 
agency  in  producing  the  aforesaid 
visions,  and  with  the  air  of  an  estab- 
lished trader  proposed  a  barter  or 
exchange,  since  each  possessed  some- 
thing of  which  the  other  might  make 
use.  In  return  for  the  plan  of  the 
wonderful  structure,  the  soul  of  the 
ambitious  Schmidt  was  asked  to  serve 
the  devil  according  to  his  pleasure  ;  and 
in  addition  the  immediate  death  of 
the  first  being  who  should  enter 
the  completed  building.  The  terms 
seemed  rather  hard  to  Meinherr 
Schmidt,  so  the  devil  left  him  to  con- 
sider his  overtures.  Now,  Smith  was 
as  ambitious  as  the  giants  who  piled 
up  mountains  on  each  other  in  their 
attempt  to  reach  the  realms  of  the 
heathen  Zeus;  and,  not  being  like  the 
three  wise  men  whose  bones  were 
brought  from  the  east  and  put  in  this 
cathedral,  he  preferred  fame  to  the 


welfare  of  his  soul,  and  so  when  Satan 
gave  him  another  view  of  this  divine 
'  structure,  he  at  once  decided  that  he 
would  give  his  soul  for  the  devil's  as- 
sistance in  the  work.    So,  during  the 
visit  on  the  ensuing  day,  the  contract 
|  was  made,  the  plan  was  drawn,  and 
!  soon  work  began.    When  the  choir 
|  was  drawing  to  completion  the  con- 
j  tract  was  made  known,  and  no  one 
j  was  found  who  would  agree  to  enter 
the  fateful  structure,  until  a  capital 
i  felon  agreed  for  her  liberty  to  satisfy 
j  the  devil's  claim  upon  the  community, 
j  But  even   in  this,   I  think  the  story 
goes,  they  cheated  the  devil  by  sub- 
stituting a  wolf  for  the  first  being  to 
enter. 

Although  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
1248,  the  building  has  just  been  com- 
pleted in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
How  long  it  seems  since  it  was  begun  ! 
j  And  yet,  when  one  looks  at  its  mag- 
I  nificence,  he  does  not  wonder  at  the 
I  time.    The  choir  has  been  finished 
i  since  the  fourteenth  century,  but  after 
'  that  the  work  progressed  slowly,  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  funds,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  idea  of  ever  finishing 
it  was  given  up.    Several  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  on  it  since 
1842.    The  building,  which  stands  on 
an  eminence  about  sixty  feet  above 
the  Rhine,  is  cruciform  in  shape,  with 
the  choir  toward  the  river,  while  the 
nave  or  body  of  the  cross  lies  toward 
the  west.     The  west  facade  was  fin- 
ished in  the  elegant  style  embodied  in 
the  original  plan  ;  and  the  twin  tow- 
ers surmounted  by  the  beautiful  octag- 
onal   spires    reach    the  astonishing 
height  of  five  hundred  and  eleven 
feet,  though  they  have  by  no  means  a 
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of  the  patron  saint  and  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins  who  with  her  were 
massacred  by  the  Huns  on  their  re- 
turn from  Rome,  whither  they  had 
made  a  pilgrimage.  It  is  said  these 
Huns  had  first  made  love  to  the  cruel 
maidens,  and  only  slew  them  when 
they  had  been  haughtily  rejected. 

Every  American  who  travels  on  the 
Rhine  feels  constrained  to  attempt  a 
description  of  it,  and  compare  it  with 
the  Hudson.  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner has  said  that  there  is  not  the 
faintest  resemblance,  nor  would  there 
be  even  if  every  hill-top  along  the 
Hudson  were  crowned  with  a  ruined 
castle,  and  Julius  Caesar  had  crossed 
it  every  half  mile.  Many  persons  are 
disappointed  in  the  Rhine  because, 
taking  a  swift  boat  from  Cologne  to 
Mayence,  they  make  the  tour  of  the 
Rhine  in  a  day  or  less,  without  stop- 
ping anywhere  to  climb  any  of  the 
vine-clad  heights  for  the  lovely  views 
which  abound  from  Bonn  to  Bingen. 


sleider  look,  notwithstanding  their 
altitude,  the  roof  of  the  church  itself 
being  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  the  lateral  dimensions  in 
proportion.  With  its  wealth  of  flying 
butteresses,  turrets,  galleries,  cornices 
and  sculptured  portals,  the  eye  is 
feasted  by  each  particular ;  and  the 
tout-ensemble  is  so  beautifully  grand 
that  one  almost  wants  to  believe  some 
legend  of  supernatural  agency.  The 
principal  portal  between  the  two  tow- 
ers is  ninety-three  feet  in  height,  the 
window  above  it  is  about  fifty  feet 
high  ;  and  the  other  portals,  though 
not  so  large,  are  like  it.  I  fancy  there 
is  more  sculptured  work  on  one  of  the 
decorated  portals  than  there  is  in  the 
whole  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  interior  is  not  less  impressive 
than  the  outside,  and  the  effect  on 
entering  is  a  considerable  degree  of 
solemnity  as  well  as  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. The  roof  is  upheld  by  fifty- 
six  columns,  making  double  aisles 
each  side  of  the  nave,  and  single  rows 
of  columns  each  side  the  transepts. 
Handsome  tombs  and  monuments  in 
the  aisles  attract  the  attention,  but 
they  are  interesting  only  for  their  ar- 

.  tistic  merits,  for  these  old  bishops  and 
archbishops  are  not  much  known  to 
us  Protestants ;   but  there  are  some 

.  persons  buried  here  who  are  well 
known  even  to  foreigners.  These  are 
the  three  wise  men  who  came  from 
the  East  in  the  year  A.  D.  i  to  Beth- 
lehem, whose  remains,  entombed  here, 
have  almost  made  a  fortune  for  the 
church  by  the  fees  paid  to  see  them. 

There  is  another  example  of  bone- 
worship  in  Cologne.  In  the  Church 
of  St.  Ursula  are  preserved  the  bones 


And,  then,  perhaps  they  are  just  from 
Switzerland,  and  expect  the  "  Sieben- 
gebirge "  to  rival  Mont  Blanc,  the 
Jungfrau,  the  Wetterhorn,  and  those 
other  lofty  mountains  to  which,  of 
course,  they  are  not  to  be  compared. 
Perhaps,  again,  they  belong  to  that 
multitudinous  class  of  Americans,who5 
besides  not  being  able  to  appreciate,  or 
at  least  to  take  interest  in,  the  roman- 
tic stories  connected  with  this  famous 
river,  wish  to  believe  and  make  oth- 
ers believe,  that  there  is  nothing  any- 
where in  the  world  to  compare  with 
what  we  find  in  our  great  and  glorious 
America.  I  met  this  morning  a  couple 
of  tourists  of  the  latter  class.  Being 
alone  on  starting  up  the   Rhine  from 
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Koln,  I  sat  down  with  my  Baedecker 
to  look  out  the  names  of  the  little 
towns  along  the  river,  and  the  castel- 
lated crags  above  :  but  as  the  steamer, 
the  swift  and  elegant  "  Kaiser  und 
Konig  Wilhelm,"  was  passing  the 
seven  mountains,  I  heard  some  tour- 
ists speaking  English,  and  so  pleasant 
was  it  to  hear  my  mother-tongue 
again  that  I  joined  them  and  be 
gan  conversation.  They  were  New 
Yorkers,  from  Albany,  I  think,  and 
must  have  come  down  the  Hudson 
before  they  began  their  tour.  When 
asked  if  the  scenery  were  not  most 
beautiful  at  that  point  (one  of  the 
Siebengebirge )  one  of  them  answered  : 
M  Some  people  come  over  here  and  are 
carried  away  with  everything  they  see, 
and  don't  know  what  they've  got  in 
their  own  country."  Not  noticing  his 
rudeness,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  we 
had  some  good  scenery  in  Carolina,  and 
asked  whether  he  had  seen  it.  Finding 
from  his  answers  that  he  had  not,  it 
seemed  a  suitably  question  whether  he 
knew  that  the  highest  mountain  east  of 
the  Rocky  range  was  in  North  Carolina. 
His  exclamation  of  surprise  was  an- 
swered by:  "It  is  true;  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  travelled  gentlemen  that 
North  Carolina  scenery  is  among  the 
finest  in  America.  I'd  advise  you  lo- 
go there  on  your  return.  Good  morn- 
ing." 

It  is  true  that  one  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointed in  the  "vine-clad  "  hills,  for 
the  vines  which  produce  the  cele- 
brated Rhenish  wines  are  so  small 
that  from  the  river  they  can  hardly 
be  seen,  and  the  vineyards  could 
hardly  be  told  from  fields  of  peas,  or 
some  other  no  more  romantic  crop. 


But,  then,  it's  odd,  the  way  they  are 
planted.  The  hills  are  so  steep  that 
the  vines  ?re  planted  on  terraces  which 
are  as  high  as  they  are  wide,  or  even 
steeper  than  that,  it  may  be;  and 
sometimes  they  can  keep  the  soil  upon 
the  hillside  only  by  putting  it  in  bas- 
kets and  planting  the  vines  in  them. 
There  is  scarcely  another  crop  to  be 
seen  ;  everything  and  everywhere  is 
vine  ;  certainly  wine  ought  to  be  as 
cheap  as  water,  but  some  of  the 
choicest  sort  brings  forty  or  fifty  dol- 
lars a  gallon,  and  probably  the  best 
brings  a  good  deal  more. 

The  wine  district  and  scenery  of  the 
Rhine  lies  up  the  river  from  Bonn,  a 
town  noted  for  its  university,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Germany. 
I  have  been  to  the  University  of  Bonn, 
;  but  can't  say  that  I  learned  much 
I  while  I  was  there  (though  of  course 
I  have  no  wish  to  deter  anybody  else 
from  going  there  on  that  account). 
Bonn  is  also  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  composer,  Beethoven,  whose 
statue  adorns  the  Miinsterplatz,  or 
square  in  front  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
Cathedral  is  severely  plain,  after  the 
one  at  Cologne. 

Above  Bonn  rise  the  Siebengebirge 
or  seven  mountains,  which  form  a 
lovely  beginning  of  scenery  to  one 
going  up  the  river  or  termination  to 
one  descending;  but  which  are  the 
seven  mountains,  no  more,  no  less,  it 
is  about  impossible  to  make  out.  The 
Drachenfels  is  the  last  of  this  noted 
group,  half  way  to  the  top  of  which 
is  seen  the  cavern  which  housed  the 
dragon  that  gave  the  name  to  this 
mountain,  and  which  is  so  well  known 
in  the  legendary  history  of  this  part 
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of  the  country.  The  wine  which  is 
produced  here  is  known  as  "  dragon's 
blood,"  which  ought  to  be  a  fountain 
of  health  from  its  name,  since  the 
original  dragon's  blood,  when  bathed 
in  by  the  hero  who  slew  the  monster, 
made  him  invulnerable. 

The  last  view  of  the  Drachenfels  is 
obtained  from  Roland's  arch,  near  the 
village  of  Rolandseck ;  or,  without 
stopping  there,  a  splendid  view  is  also 
had  from  the  river  below  it.  This 
arch  is  now  all  that  remains  of  a  cas- 
tle built  in  the  eighth  century  by 
Roland,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of 
Roncevaux,  between  Charlemagne's 
troops  and  the  invading  Saracens. 
Roland,  the  hero  of  Ariosto's  "  Or- 
lando Furioso,"  or  Bojardo's  "Orlando 
Innamorato,"  has  probably  been  the 
hero  of  more  fabulous  romance  than 
any  character  that  has  ever  had  an 
historic  existence.  It  is  probable  that 
he  built  and  occupied  this  castle,  and 
I  give  the  story  below  without  vouch- 
ing for  its  truthfulness: 

'  The  brave  knight  Roland  chanced 
to  be  scouring  the  Rhine  on  one  oc- 
casion in  search  of  adventure,  when 
he  found  himself  the  guest  of  the  lord 
of  the  Seven  Mountains  at  his  castle 
of  Drachenburg.  Now,  the  young 
knight  knew  no  other  passion  than 
the  love  for  war  and  chivalric  deeds, un- 
til another  and  stronger  was  kindled 
by  the  sweet  face  of  the  lovely  Hilde- 
gunde,  daughter  of  Count  Heribert. 
They  were  soon  betrothed;  but  the 
ecstatic  happiness  which  he  experi- 
enced was  of  short  duration,  for  when 
the  infidel  Saracens  were  about  to  in- 


vade the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  Ro- 
land was  summoned  to  the  war.  He 
was  a  brave  and  true  knight,  and  felt 
that  he  must  leave  his  earthly  para- 
dise when  duty  called  and  fame 
awaited  him  ;  so  with  many  tears 
and  prayers  for  his  safe  return, 
the  fair  maiden  witnessed  his  depar- 
ture for  the  cruel  wars.  Time  sped 
on,  and  anxiously  Hildegunde  awaited 
his  return  ;  but  sad  rumors  came, 
how  Roland  had  been  slain  in  battle 
with  the  infidels.  Life  had  now  no 
charm  for  the  beautiful  girl ;  and 
broken  hearted  she  entered  kloster" 
in  the  Island  of  Nonnenwerth,  in  the 
river.  Roland  had  indeed  been  se- 
verely wounded,  but  he  at  last  re- 
covered and  hastened  to  the  castle  of 
Count  Heribert,  only  to  learn  that 
his  betrothed  had  entered  the  con- 
vent, and  was  lost  to  him  forever.  In 
despair  he  built  this  castle  overlook- 
ing the  convent,  and  there  dwelt  in 
solitude,  sitting  always  by  the  window 
and  watching  to  see  a  fair  form  pass 
beyond  the  kloster  gate  going  to  and 
from  devotions.  At  length  he  missed 
her,  and  the  tolling  of  the  bell  and 
the  sad  procession  bore  to  him  the 
intelligence  that  his  beloved  Hilde- 
gunde was  indeed  gone  forever.  For 
a  short  time  he  dragged  on  his 
wretched  existence,  though  from  that 
moment  he  never  spoke  again  ;  his 
heart  was  broken,  and  one  morning 
he  was  found  cold  and  lifeless,  with 
his  glassy  eye  still  turned  toward  the 
convent  whence  the  gentle  spirit  had 
taken  is  flight.' 

T.  J.  Simmons. 
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LINES  TO  THE  NANSEMOND  RIVER. 


Know  ye  the  stream  where  quiet  waters  gleam? 

Know  ye  the  banks  that  guard  that  peaceful  stream  ? 

Where  bleaching  sands  extend  along  the  shore 

Which  waves  untiring  play  so  lightly  o'er  ? 

Where  hoary  rocks  and  rugged  steeps  are  seen, 

And  broken  cliffs  and  bending  cedars  lean? 

Where  pebbles,  shells,  and  bones  imbedded  are 

To  show  the  changes  God  has  written  there? 

Oh,  lovely  stream,  when  tree,  and  rock,  and  sky 

Reflected  in  thy  glassy  waters  lie  ; 

Or  when  the  moonbeams  on  thy  bosom  gleam 

As  sweetly,  gently  as  a  pleasant  dream  ! 

'Twas  on  thy  banks  I  spent  my  youthful  days 

Beside  the  stream  on  which  I  loved  to  gaze  ;  . 

'Twas  there  I  bravely  launched  my  fancy  boat 

And  watched  it  swiftly  o'er  the  waters  float  ; 

Or  sported  with  the  hook  beside  the  rocks  I  Iove7 

While  all  was  calm  around,  below,  above. 

When  rising  winds  came  o'er  thy  waters  blue, 

And  diving  birds  with  dripping  pinions  flew, 

I  sat  alone  and  mused  with  pensive  eye 

While  seemed  thy  waters  to  mingle  with  the  sky: 

And  flowing  sails  of  every  form  did  ride, 

Moved  with  the  wind  or  with  the  flowing  tide. 

Like  living  forms  they  moved  upon  the  stream, 

And,  like  those  forms,  they  were  not  what  they  seemed. 

L.  V.  W. 


INFATUATION  AND  LOVE. 


A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 

Chatter  I. 

It  was  a  bright,  pleasant  day  in  J  that  Sandy  Wilson  should  dream  of 
January,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  nature  spring  as  he  leisurely  walked  to  school, 
were  proclaiming  spring.  The  winter  He  thought  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
wind  whispered  spring,  and  the  brooks  coming  spring,  and  resolved  to  make 
sang  of  spring.    It  was  not  strange    the  most  of  them.    He  dreamed  of 
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fishing,  rowing,  and  pic-nicking  till  he 
came  to  the  bridge  which  spanned 
Rockstone  Canal  ;  then,  leaning  heav- 
ily on  the  banisters,  he  let  his 
thoughts  loose. 

He  had  already  allowed  his  imagi- 
nation to  picture  himself  rowing  down 
the  canal,  while  the  "  rare  and  radiant 
maiden  "  of  his  choice  sat  by  his  side 
singing  as  merrily  as  the  birds  above, 
when  he  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
upon  the  bridge.  But  he  heard  and 
that  was  all,  for  he  was  too  deeply  en- 
gaged with  his  dream  of  joy  to  do 
more.  If  ears  will  not  hear,  eyes  must 
see ;  so  while  he  was  gazing  at  the 
bottom,  he  suddenly  saw  the  outline 
of  a  face  there.  He  started  up  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  wonder  at 
the  beauty  of  the  countenance  and 
was  in  turn  greeted  with  a  merry, 
ringing  laugh.  Involuntarily  putting 
the  beautiful  countenance  and  the 
laugh  together  and  getting  these 
mixed  with  his  other  thoughts,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Lily  May!"  saying  to 
himself,  "  She  is  as  fair  as  a  lily  and 
her  laugh  as  merry  as  the  songs  of  the 
birds  in  May. 

With  this  exclamation  he  turned 
abruptly  around,  only  to  behold  a 
vision  of  beauty  undreamed  of  before  ; 
for  there,  just  in  advance  of  him  and 
going  his  way,  was  a  fine  turn-out.  But 
what  caught  his  eye  was  not  the  turn- 
out, but  its  occupants,  or  rather  its 
occupant,  as  he  noticed  and  cared  to 
notice  but  one.  He  then  remembered 
his  exclamation  of  surprise  and  won- 
dered at  the  inadequacy  of  his  com- 
parison, for  sh^  was  infinitely  fairer 
than  the  lily,  and  her  face  bespoke 
merriment  in  its  every  feature,  while 
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irrepressible  wit  flashed  from  her  eyes 
at  every  glance.  Dissastisfied  with  his 
fanciful  comparison,  he  sought  one 
more  suitable,  but,  failing  to  find  one, 
he  concluded  to  know  this  "  maiden 
wondrous  fair"  as  Lily  May. 

While  this  was  going  on,  there  was, 
hidden  in  the  clustering  reeds  behind 
the  bridge,  an  unobserved  observer ; 
for  keen-eyed  Cupid,  with  bending 
bow  and  arrows  dipped  in  his  madden- 
ing poison,  sat  there  laughing  a  spite- 
ful laugh — which  boded  no  good  to 
our  unwary  loiterer. 

As  the  vision  faded  away  in  the 
distance,  a  consciousness  of  passing 
time  was  restored  to  him,  and  he 
looked  at  the  sun  to  guess  the  time 
of  day.  "  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  it 
must  be  nine  o'clock !  I  have  no  time 
to  lose ;"  and,  grasping  his  book-satchel 
and  bucket,  he  hurried  away  double- 
quick  to  the  academy  half  a  mile 
away,  and  arrived  just  in  time  for  roll- 
call.  Banishing  the  morning's  episode 
from  his  mind,  he  went  resolutely  to 
work  and  was  succeeding,  as  he 
thought,  wonderfully  (and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  he  would  have 
scored  a  round  hundred).  But,  when 
about  half  through  his  first  recitation, 
he  began  to  blunder  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  completed  his 
list  of  blunders  by  asserting  that  New 
York  City  was  the  capital  of  Boston, 
which  assertion  convulsed  Prof.  Saw- 
yer, the  Principal,  with  laughter  and 
adjourned  the  class. 

When  he  attempted,  after  returning 
to  his  desk,  to  study,  he  was  able  to 
hear  nothing  but  "  New  York  City  is 
the  capital  of  Boston."  And  the  very 
air  seemed  to  be  a  surging  sea  of  sup- 
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pressed  laughter.    When  recess  was  J 
announced,  the  suppressed   laughter  j 
broke  into  an  uncontrollable  storm. 
Many   curious,    questioning  glances 
were  cast  upon  Sandy;  but  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  his  desk  and  reflected 
somewhat    upon    his    mistake — but  J 
mostly  on  his  vision.  After  the  storm 
had  somewhat  calmed  and  all  had  re-  j 
tired  to  the  play-ground,  still  amusing 
themselves  by  guessing  the  cause  of  j 
Sandy's  statement,  Hugh  Carlton,  a  [ 
mischievous   urchin  who  was  always 
ready  for  a  joke,  was  standing  in  a  ! 
fence  jam  whitling  on  a  proposed  trap,  | 
when  he  saw  half  a  dozen  girls  come 
tripping  by.    He  paid  no  attention  to  | 
them  till  he  heard  one  say  that  she  j 
had  seen  some  one  leaning  over  the 
bridge  railing  in  the  morning,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  been  dreaming,  for  j 
just  as  she  passed  he  looked  around  I 
and  called  her  by  name,  although  he 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  her  and  she  j 
to  him.    Hugh  could  hardly  wait  till 
they  had  passed  to  slip  into  the  school-  j 
house  to  tell  his  discovery. 

After  they  had  gone  far  enough  not  i 
to  suspect  him  of  having  heard  their  j 
conversation,  he  started  for  the  school-  | 
house  at  full  speed.    His  object  being  ! 
to  get  into  the  recitation  room  as  soon 
as  possible,  he  took  no  special  notice  j 
of  impediments,  but  went  bounding 
up  the  steps  and  came  very  near  push- 
ing Prof.  Sawyer,  who  was  standing 
directly  in  front  of  the  door,  back- 
wards into  the  school  room.    The  jar 
which  he  himself  received  in  the  col-  j 
lision  nearly  threw  him  backwards  out  ! 
the  door,  but  recovering  himself  he  j 
begged  pardon  and  thus  began  to  re- 
late the  cause  of  Sandy's  fall : 


''Professor,"  said  he,  "I've  just 
found  out  why  Sandy  told  us  this 
morning  that  New  York  City  was  the 
capital  of  Boston." 

Mr.  Sawyer  looked  inquiringly  at 
Hugh,  for  he  could  not  help  thinking 
about  the  queer  mistake  himself,  and 
said,  "  I'd  like  to  know  myself ;  would 
you  object  to  telling  me  ?  " 

"We  have  an  addition  to  our  num- 
ber to-day,"  said  Hugh,  not  appearing 
to  heed  the  request. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Professor  ques- 
tioningly,  not  exactly  perceiving  the  re- 
lation of  this  remark  to  his  question. 

"What  is  her  name?"  asked  Hugh. 

"-  Lily  May." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Hugh, 
"  That's  too  good." 

"  What's  too  good  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Sawyer  in  amazement. 

"Why  this,"  continued  Hugh  as 
soon  as  he  could  control  his  voice, 
"Miss  Lily  says  that  while  her  father 
was  crossing  the  canal  bridge  this 
morning,  some  one  was  leaning  upon 
the  railing  and  just  as  they  were  pass- 
ing him,  he  turned  around,  and,  look- 
ing her  full  in  the  face,  actually  called 
her  by  her  name,  although  she  knew 
that  she  had  never  seen  him  before 
and  doubted  whether  he  had  ever 
seen  her." 

"  So  I  struck  it  right,  and  she  cer- 
tainly has  the  right  name,"  thought 
Sandy,  who  had  overheard  the  conver- 
sation ;  "  for  what  could  be  fairer  than 
she  ?  " 

"  Pretty  good  for  Sandy,"  said  the 
Professor  with  a  pleasant  smile  ;  but, 
after  a  short  pause,  he  added  coolly, 
"  I  think  his  imagination  was  too 
vivid,  and  that  this  pleasant  day  caused 
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him  to  build  his  air-castles  on  too 
slim  a  foundation.  Surely,  to  make  a 
pleasant  January  day  a  May  day  is 
imagination  enough  ;  but  to  imagine 
water-lilies  growing  in  May!  The  au- 
thor of  Khubla  Khan  could  not  have 
dreamed  of  that." 

As  these  last  words  were  falling 
upon  Hugh's  ears,  he  was  speaking 
to  Sandy  in  a  confidential  whisper, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the 
house,  "  Poor  fellow  !  I'm  so  sorry 
you  made  that  bad  blunder  this  morn- 
ing." But  he  added  aloud  to  Profes- 
sor Sawyer:  "Professor,  I  had  begun  to 
think  that  poor  Sandy  was  to  be  left 
out  in  the  cold,  as  we  all  had  made 
our  selections,  and  there  were  not 
girls  enough  to  go  round.  But  I  am 
glad  to  think  that  now  we  are  all  sup- 
plied with  sweethearts."  To  which 
the  Professor  added  :  "  I  don't  know 
but  Sandy  has  outwitted  you  all  in 
point  of  beauty." 

This  was  too  much  for  poor  Sandy, 
who  bolted  out  a  side  door,  and 
walked  briskly  down  towards  the  ca. 
nal.  But,  poor  fellow  !  he  found  out 
too  late  that  he  had  "jumped  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,"  for  Bet- 
tie,  his  sister,  came  running  to  meet 
him,  exclaiming,  "Sandy,  do  come 
and  meet  Lily;  I  believe  that  you  are 
already  smitten." 

He  tried  to  resist  his  own  inclina- 
tion to  go  with  her,  but  his  great  de- 
sire to  become  acquainted  with  the 
fair  stranger  as  soon  as  possible  added 
to  his  sister's  entreaties  and  to  the 
fact  that  she  had  seized  his  arm  and 
was  pulling  him  after  her,  overcame 
his  half-hearted  resistance,  and  he  fol- 
lowed willingly,  if  not  gladly. 


When  Bettie's  companions  saw. 
Sandy  coming  with  such  eagerness, 
and  Bettie,  who  had  gone  to  persuade 
j  him  to  come,  clinging  to  his  arm, 
!  seeming  to  be  holding  him  back  (for 
instead  of  following  he  soon  began  to 
lead),  they  could  not  refrain  from 
laughing. 

Bettie  had  scarcely  time  to  finish 
the  introduction  before   Sandy  had 
seated  himself  close  beside  Lily,  who 
began  at  once  to  tease  him  about  his 
i  strange  conduct  at  the  bridge. 
"Mr.  Wilson  "— 

"  Call  him  Sandy,"  interrupted  Bet- 
I  lie  ;  we  are  all    school  children  to- 
gether." 

"  Well,  then,  Sandy,"  went  on  Lily, 
"  who  was  that  that  acted  so  strangely 
at  the  bridge  this  morning,  calling  me 
by  name,  although  I  had  never  seen 

|  him  before?  It  strikes  me  that  it 
must  have  been  you,  because  I  no- 
ticed that,  as  soon  as  you  saw  me  in 
the  class,  you  began  to  blunder." 

"  W-e-1-1,"  stammered  Sandy,  "  I 
thought  that  lilies  were  beautiful,  for 
we  are  told  that  '  Solomon  in  all  his 

I  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.'  But  I  think  it  is  very  unfair 
for  the  prosecuting  lawyer  to  ask  the 

j  supposed  criminal  •  such  a  pointed 
question,  and  then  give  his  reasons  for 
believing  the  accused  guilty." 

"  Greek  has  met  Greek,"  cried  one 

|  of  the  girls;   "let's  see  who  comes 

'  off  victor." 

"  So  you  own  up,  then,"  laughed 
Lily  ;  "  do  you  ?  But  what  could  you 
have  been  thinking  about  to  cause 
you  to  guess  .my  name,  at  first  sight  ?'' 
"  Oh  !"  said  Bettie,  "  the  day  was  so 
springlike  that  he   dreamed    it  was 
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May,  and  that  he  was  rowing  down 
the  canal  with  his  sweetheart  by  his 
side  after  water-lilies." 

And    turning  towards  Sandy  she 
continued  : 

"  I  don't  think  you  could  object  to 
taking  Lily  with  you  in  your  boat  the  j 
next  pleasant  day,  for  there  is  no  need  j 
of  waiting  till  May  for  the  fulfillment 
of  your  dream,  as  you  can  have  a  Lily 
without  waiting  till  May.  And  you 
may  '  sing  ballads  to  her  eyebrows'  if 
you  wish."  she  added,  laughing  with  a 
wink  at  the  other  girls. 

Sandy  blushed  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  falling  in  love  with  any  one  at  first 
sight,  but  admitted  the  fact  to  him- 
self as  far  as  this  case  ,vas  concerned, 
for  in  less  than  five  minutes  after 
meeting  Lily,  he  had  been  made  the 
target  of  the  most  unmerciful  teasing 
to  which  he  had  ever  been  subjected, 
and  yet  he  was  delighted  with  the 
hard  hits  he  had  received. 

Then  the  school-bell  rang.  Before 
Sandy  could  rise  from  his  seat  the 
girls  were  gone,  and  there  he  was, 
compelled  to  walk  back  to  the  schocl- 
house  with  Lily.  He  dreaded  this, 
because  he  knew  that  Hugh  would 
be  worrying  him  about  it  the  whole 
week.  He  might  stand  the  girls' 
teasing,  but  Hugh's  was  too  much  for 
him.  being  at  all  times,  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  But  he  could  not  back 
out,  so  they  walked  on  together. 
Hugh  saw  the  girls  coming,  and  missed 
Lily  in  the  crowd.  This  aroused  his 
curiosity,  so  he  asked  them  where 
Sandy  was.  They  only  pointed  down 
the  road,  but  he  saw  and  understood 
at  a  glance.  He  went  back  to  his 
seat  with  a  joke  on  Sandy  that  would 


never  wear  out.  When  Sandy  came 
in  a  smile  went  round,  and  Hugh 
winked  at  him  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I 
congratulate  you.  sir." 

For  about  a  week  Sandy  was  like  a 
fort,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  hav- 
ing grape  and  canister  poured  into 
it  from  front  and  rear,  from  right  and 
left.  But  he  was  soon  acknowledged 
master  of  the  situation,  and  so  the 
bombardment  stopped. 

Days  lengthened  into  weeks,  and 
weeks  soon  became  months,  and  at 
last  the  winter's  season  had  given 
place  to  the  fair  flowers  of  spring- 
time, and  the  birds  sang  merrily  of 
winter's  departure  and  spring's  gaiety. 
The  brave  young  lads  and  fair  lasses 
of  Rockstone  now  began  to  lay  plans 
for  the  opening  of  the  pic-nic  season, 
so  they  took  counsel  with  the  "  oldest 
inhabitants  "  as  to  the  time  and  place 
for  the  festival.  The  sages  thus  called 
upon  to  decide  such  an  important 
question  remembered  childhood's 
gladsome  days,  and  how  they  had  joy- 
ously hailed  the  Queen  of  May ;  and 
so  they  advised  them  to  fix  upon  the 
first  of  May.  The  proposed  time  was 
accepted  with  thanks,  and  Professor 
Sawyer  was  asked  to  let  the  school 
join  in  the  celebration.  The  request 
was  granted,  after  mature  considera- 
tion. Then  a  meeting  of  the  young 
people  of  the  town  was  called,  to  be 
held  at  the  Academy,  to  decide  who 
should  be  Queen  of  May.  The  school 
thought  best  not  to  put  a  candidate 
into  the  field,  but  to  support  whoever 
was  supported  by  the  others.  The 
various  factions  supported  diflerent 
candidates,  but  all  were  cast  out  but 
three,  who  tied  even"  time.    At  last, 
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one  of  the  three,  being  tired  of  the 
ballotting,  happened  to  glance  around, 
and  seeing  Lily,  immediately  decided 
that  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
assembly.  Just  then  the  result 
of  the  last  ballot  was  announced 
to  be  another  tie  between  three.  Now 
the  tired  one  rose,  and  withdrawing 
her  name  proposed  Lily  as  the  suita- 
ble one.  This  struck  like  a  bomb- 
shell in  the  midst  of  a  sleeping  army, 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  on  Lily.  The 
result  was  that  Lily  was  elected,  every 
one  wondering  why  she  had  been  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  Lily's  superior 
beauty  before,  and  vote  accordingly. 

Now  was  Hugh's  opportunity ;  so 
he  rose,  and  with  a  few  solemn  words 
expressed  Sandy's  preference  for  Lily, 
and  nominated  him  to  crown  her 
Queen.  This  sent  Sandy  behind  the 
black-board  blushing  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair,  and  caused  a  roar  of  laughter, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Sandy  was  de- 
clared elected  to  that  important  post. 

The  first  of  May  came  at  last. 
Every  one  was  looking  forward  to  the 
day  with  great  expectations  of  pleas- 
ure. But  fancy's  wildest  dreams  were 
but  shadows  of  the  reality,  if  we  are 
to  take  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  to  the  spectators  as  they  gazed 
upon  the  beauty  and  valor  of  the 
country  turning  out  to  crown  the 
Queen  of  May.  Four  hundred  beau- 
tiful girls  and  noble  young  men 
marched  four  abreast,  the  girls  being 
on  the  inside  and  the  boys  on  the 
outside,  so  as  to  shade  the  girls  with 
the  large  semicircular  wreaths  which 
they  carried  in  their  hands,  and  half 
way  down  the  line  walked  Lily  and 
Sandy,  between  two  of  the  prettiest 


girls  in  the  town  ;  and  before  and  be- 
hind them  were  four  other  girls,  those 
on  the  outside  holding,  the  one  in  her 
left  hand,  the  other  in  her  right,  the 
six  wreathed  supports  of  the  flag-staff, 
from  which  floated  a  flag  wreathed  in 
garlands  of  the  choicest  flowers,  and 
within  the  garlands  were  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold  the  words  :  "Lily  May, 
Queen  of  May."  Sandy  held  in  his 
hand  a  beautifully-wrought  sceptre,  to 
the  end  of  which  a  well-woven  and 
beautiful  floral  crown  was  securely 
fixed  which  he  held  over  Lily's  head. 
The  four  girls  on  the  inside  also  held 
sceptres  with  crowns  attached  to 
|  them,  just  over  Sandy's,  thus  forming 
a  cone-shaped  crown. 

They  marched  to  the  bridge,  where 
stood  nine  small  sail-boats,  as  beauti- 
fully wreathed  as  was  the  Queen  they 
were  to  convey  to  the  pic-nic  ground. 
|  They  sailed  down    the  canal  three 
j  abreast,  the  Queen's  boat  being  in  the 
I  centre,  and  having  only  three  couples 
in   it,  while  all  the   rest   had  four. 
Those  who  did  not  go  in  the  boats 
I  went  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
!  they  came  to  the  bridge,  a  part  down 
one  side  of  the  canal  and  the  other 
down  the  other,  always  keeping  the 
boats  half  way  down  the  line.  But 
this  only  gives  a  faint  conception  of 
the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

They  came  ashore  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  appointed  place 
on  a  low  sandy  beach,  and  marched 
up  to  a  platform  richly  carpeted,  and 
whose  roof  was  of  interwoven  twigs 
from  which  hung  long  wreaths  of 
wild  flowers,  woven  together  in  the 
most  bewildering,  yet  bewitching  con- 
fusion.   But  its  chief  attraction  was 
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the  throne  and  the  royal  chair.  The 
throne  was  somewhat  elevated  above 
the  rest  of  the  platform,  and.  besides 
being  more  richly  carpeted,  it  was 
strewed  with  the  rarest  wild  flowers. 
The  royal  chair  was  draped  with 
the  most  beautifully  woven  garlands 
of  flowers  equally  rare  ;  but,  when  the 
already  bewildered  crowd  saw  the 
modestly  attired  Queen  of  May  seated 
on  the  throne,  it  decided  that  art  had 
contrived  all  this  display  of  beauty 
only  to  show  off  the  Queen  to  better 
advantage.  The  flag  was  hoisted 
near  the  throne  and  after  marching 
around  the  flag-pole  several  times  Lily 
was  escorted  to  the  throne  while  the 
others  marched  around  the  platform. 
Now  came  Sandy's  task.  So,  after 
the  committee  of  escort  had  seated  the 
Queen  on  the  throne,  he  proceeded 
slowly  to  place  the  crown  on  her 
head  and  to  declare  her  Queen  of 
May,  while  the  others  marched 
around  singing  the  coronation  hymn. 
This  finished,  he  presented  the  sceptre, 
and  the  others  came  two  and  two 
presenting  their  floral  offerings,  till 
at  last  the  Queen  had  to  look  over  a 
pile  of  flowers  which  nearly  covered 
her  up,  in  order  to  see  the  donors. 
Sandy  was  the  last  to  make  his  offer- 
ing. He  went  up  in  front  and,  hav- 
ing made  it,  he  stepped  aside  to  go 
down.  But  happening  to  glance  at 
Lily  (one  glance  was  enough)  he 
stopped  short,  and  began  to  repeat : 

"  Whoe'er,  the  fairest  of  the  fair, 
In  mind  and  form  beyond  compare, 
In  vision  beautiful  and  bright 
Shall  rise  before  my  raptured  sight, 
Behold,  now,  in  beauteous  maidenhood 
An  angel  form  before  me  stands 
And  that  angel  form  is  thee, 
My  own  sweet  Lily." 


These  last  words  were  said  in  a  low 
\  whisper  which  no  one  but  Lily  heard  ; 

but  others  guessed  them. 

After  dinner,    when    some  of  the 

merry    youths  sought    for    Lily  to 

while  away  the  time,  she  could  not  be 

found.  At  last  some  one  was  heard 
,  to  remark  that  he    wondered  what 

Sandy  said,  when  he  whispered  so 
[  sweetly  and  low. 

"That  whisper,''  said  Hugh,  "is 
!  a  clew    at  :  least    to    who    is  with 

her.  Let's  not  intrude  upon  their 
'  privacy,  as  we  might  perhaps  hear 
j  something  which  it  would  embar- 
|  rass  us   to    hear;  and    much  more 

would  it  embarrass  them  to  be  heard. 

Then  I  could  not  help  telling  them  of 

it." 

So  the  search  was  given  up,  and  no 
more  was  seen  of  Sandy  tiil  the 
young  people  returned  to  the  canal 
to  look  after  the  boats,  when  Sandy 
and  Lily,  warned  of  night's  approach 
by  the  declining  sun,  were  seen  slowly 
approaching.  They  looked  at  the 
withered  flowers  in  the  boat.  And 
Sandy  beckoned  to  some  special 
friends,  and  asked  them  to  walk  home 
with  him  and  Lily.  They  were  soon 
at  the  academy,  as  they  reckoned 
neither  time  nor  space,  so  merry  were 
they.  Arrived  here  each  couple  bade 
the  other  good-bye,  and  returned  to 
their  homes.  For  a  fortnight  or 
more  nothing  was  talked  of  among 
the  young  people  but  the  pic-nic, 
Sandy  coming  in  for  a  good  large  piece 
of  everyone's  mind,  which  was  ex- 
pressed by  calling  him  "  the  Great 
Monopolist." 

But  everything  must  end.  So  it  was 
here;  the   summer  was  fast  coming 
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and  the  session  was  in  its  "  sear  and 
yellow  leaf."  So  the  students  forgot 
for  a  moment  the  holiday's  gaiety  in 
preparing  to  finish  up  the  session's 
work.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
the  exercises  being  closed,  one  of 
the  trustees  arose  and  addressed  the 
crowd  thus  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  about  a 
year  ago  the  citizens  of  Rockstone 
and  vicinity  met  and  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  high  school  ;  but,  in  order  to  do 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  larger 
academy  and  secure  a  competent 
teacher.  So  the  academy  was  built, 
and,  in  January  last,  Professor  Saw- 
yer was  employed  as  teacher.  His 
success  as  a  teacher  is  so  for  conceded 
that  the  attendance  has  become  so 
full  as  to  require  an  Assistant.  Some 
few  minor  objections  were  made  by 

(to  BE  C( 


the  trustees,  when  he  made  this  re- 
quest ;  but  as  these  objections  were 
as  unlike  as  the  waters  of  the  creek 
we  unsocial  (some  imagine  they  can 
i  even    now     distinguish     the  seven 
|  streams  in  the  waters  of  the  canal), 
I  were    unanimously    agreed    that  he 
j  should  have  his  desire.    So  the  school 
j  will  open   its  next  session  with  two 
I  teachers  instead  of  one." 
|      Prof.  Sawyer  now  arose  and  dis- 
I  missed    the    audience,    bidding  the 
■  children  good;bye  one  by  one.  Sandy, 
|  however,  did  not  know  how  near  his 
i  dream  of  pleasure  was  over;  nor  did 
he    dream    how    bitter    his  waking 
thoughts  would    be.     But  vacation 
had  come  and  he  could  rest  from  his 
toils. 

NlCODEMUS  ORECUTT. 
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Well  and  truthfully  has  it  been  said, 
"  Rare  intellectual  power  is  never 
monopolized  by  one  man  of  a  genera- 
tion." However  brightly  one  particu- 
lar star  may  shine  forth  in  literature, 
others  less  brilliant  and  attractive 
blend  their  faint  beams  with  those  of 
the  central  luminary.  This  has  been 
found  true  not  only  throughout  the 
epochs  of  English  and  American  litera- 
ture, but  equally  throughout  all  classic 
literature.  Chaucer,  the  man  who 
gave  permanency  to  the  language  of 
his  time,  had  for  his  contemporaries 
Langlande,  John  Gower,  Mandeville 


and  Wycliffe.  Edmund  Spenser  had 
his  Daniel,  Drayton,  Fletcher,  and 
George  Chapman.  Shakespeare,  "  the 
sweet  swan  of  Avon,"  had  his  Ben 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  John 
Ford,  and  John  Webster.  And,  com- 
ing to  our  own  times,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Henry  Clay,  Edward  Everett, 
and  John  C.  Calhoun,  all  contended 
for  the  palm  of  oratory.  To  this  fact, 
perhaps,  may  be  ascribed  the  cause 
of  so  many  profound  and  lasting  trea- 
tises and  works.  But  of  all  writers  of 
the  English  language,  none  have  sur- 
passed William  Shakespeare. 
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Great  as  this  man  was,  it  would 
seem  strange  that  so  little  should  be 
known  of  his  authentic  history.  His 
whole  life  might  be  embraced  in  a  few 
lines.  Even  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
uncertain,  though  generally  agreed 
upon  as  the  23rd  of  April,  1564.  His 
parents  were  of  different  stations  in 
life,  his  mother  belonging  to  the  aris- 
tocracy, his  father  to  the  populace. 
Thus  it  seems  that  nature  had  pre- 
pared him  to  sympathize  with  people 
of  all  classes,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see 
he  did. 

According  to  the  most  authentic 
accounts,  his  early  life  was  spent  in 
school,  until  his  father's  financial  em- 
barrassment rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  discontinue  his  literary  pursuits 
and  assist  in  supporting  the  family. 
He  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  from  that  time  till  he  was 
eighteen,  little  is  known  of  him.  Some 
think  he  remained  with  his  father  on 
the  farm  during  this  interval.  Grant- 
ing this,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  with  his  taste  for  knowledge, 
acquired  while  at  school,  he  busied 
himself  with  study  whenever  an  op- 
portunity presented  itself,  for  his  vo_ 
luminous  writings  show  that  he  pos- 
sessed profound  learning. 

Tradition  represents  him  to  be  "  a 
man  of  fine  form  and  figure."  His 
companions  in  youth  were  rather  rude, 
and  some  amusing  legends  are  handed 
down  concerning  some  of  his  exploits. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some 
authors  attach  very  little  importance 
to  the  legend  concerning  the  hunting 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  deer,  in  which 
Shakespeare,  it  seems,  was  caught  and 
severely  flogged,  there  are  facts  con- 


nected with  his  after  life  that  add 
strength  to  it.  One  of  these  is  that 
throughout  his  life,  after  he  had  even 
acquired  such  fame  as  no  other  man 
in  England,  when  the  king  applauded 
and  nobles  patronized  him, -there  was 
enmity  between  him  and  Lucy.  His 
flight  to  the  metropolis  has  been 
ascribed  to  his  anxiety  to  evade  the 
wrath  of  Lucy.  Others  say  he  did 
this  to  be  freed  from  the  duns  of  his 
creditors  ;  but  surely  they  could  have 
j  continued  to  lay  their  claims  before 
I  him  even  in  London.  There  are  more 
plausible  ways  of  accounting  for  his 
flight,  however. 

When  he  left  Stratford,  his  native 
place,  for  London,  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  having  been  married 
three  or  four  years  to  Annie  Hath- 
away, daughter  of  a  well-to-do  yeo 
man.  His  conduct  and  even  his  last 
!  testament  lead  to  the  opinion  that  his 
married  life  was  not  so  pleasant,  since 
his  wife  remained  in  Stratford  during 
his  long  stay  in  London.  She  received 
a  very  small  portion  of  his  estate  in 
his  will.  From  some  of  his  writings 
the  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn, 
though  some  letters  of  unusual  ten- 
derness are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  to  her.  . 

Arriving  in  London, ,  he  connected 
himself  with  a  theatre  ;  and,  although 
he  was  at  first  assigned  to  positions  of 
low  rank,  by  his  skill  and  genius  and 
attention  to  business,  he  was  soon 
promoted  to  positions  of  equal  import- 
ance with  those  who  had  long  been 
connected  with  the  troupe.  His  firs*1 
efforts  in  literature  were  put  forth  in 
revising  old  plays  and  fitting  them  for 
the  stage. 
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It  is  a  much  mooted  question  as  to 
the  extent  of  Shakespeare's  classical 
knowledge,  some  asserting  with  high 
authority  that  it  was  very  limited, 
while  others,  with  equally  good  au- 
thority, claim  that  he  was  master  of 
French  and  Italian,  and  was  able  to 
read  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  original. 
From  the  works  attributed  to  him,  we 
can  gather  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  he  was  a  man  of  profound  learn- 
ing. That  the  materials  for  some  ol 
his  plays  were  taken  from  Italian  and 
French  novels,  also  adds  force  to  the 
opinion  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
these  languages.  All  this  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  since  there  is  no  absolute 
authority  upon  this  point.  But  ''what- 
ever other  learning  he  wanted,  he  was 
master  of  two  books  unknown  to 
many  profound  readers,  though  books 
which  the  last  conflagration  alone  can 
destroy, — I  mean  the  book  of  nature 
and  that  of  man." 

In  all  his  writings  he  is  ever  true  to 
nature  and  to  man.  He  gives  to  each 
character  an  individuality,  and  main- 
tains this  individuality  throughout  all 
his  writings  so  long  as  he  retains  the 
character.  Not  only  does  he  so  repre- 
sent each  character  that  we  may 
always  recognize  it,  but  he  enters  into 
the  minutiae,  even,  of  the  climate  of 
the  country  whence  each  character  is 
taken.  Just  those  qualities  and  habits 
which  a  people  have  are  brought  out 
in  the  character  chosen  from  amongr 
them.  Thus,  Ophelia  is  a  lady  of 
reserve,  which  is  a  strong  character- 
istic of  the  Northerners.  Juliet,  on 
the  contrary,  stands  in  striking  con- 
trast to  Ophelia.  "Her  womanliness 
is  as  pure  as  that  of  Ophelia,"  but  she 


is  given  to  that  impulsiveness  which 
characterizes  the  Southerner.  Caliban, 
as  we  meet  him  throughout  T/ie  Tem- 
pest, displays  those  qualities  which 
we  would  expect  a  savage  and  de- 
formed slave  to  possess.  He  is  ever 
ready  with  his  complaint  against  his 
master,  offering  resentment  to  all  his 
master's  wishes,  and  quickly  seizes  the 
first  opportunity  that  presents  itself 
for  delivering  him  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  Miranda,  daughter  to 
the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan,  having 
been  reared,  for  the  most  part,  in  se_ 
elusion,  would  naturally  be  easily  cap. 
tivated  by  the  first  suitor  for  her  hand. 
And  thus  it  happened  when  Ferdi- 
nand approached  her  father's  tent 
and  addressed  her.  That  "he  is  a 
master  delineator  of  passion  "  is  evi- 
dent to  any  reader  of  his  works. 

Another  characteristic  of  Shake- 
speare is  the  reality  that  he  gives  to 
his  characters.  We  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  Antony,  we  have  seen 
Caesar's  blood  flowing,  we  have  talked 
with  the  Duke  of  Milan,  we  have 
been  visited  by  his  ghosts,  and  have 
heard  the  sprightly  Ariel  singing — 
all  with  as  much  reality  as  if  we  were 
carried  through  the  various  scenes  in 
person. 

He  never  reproduces  a  character- 
When  once  dismissed  from  the  stage, 
the  character  as  really  disappears  as 
if  he  had^been  a  person.  There  is  no 
Romeo  in  all  his  writings,  after  his 
death  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Equally 
so  with  all  other  characters.  In  this 
is  seen  the  profundity  of  his  genius 
and  his  power  of  adapting  himself  to 
each  and  every  character.  There  is 
to  be  found  no  trace  of  self  in  all  his 
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writings.  He  zs  the  character  which 
he  is  portraying,  and  loses  his  own  in- 
dividuality in  giving  individuality  to 
the  characters  he  represents.  It  is 
thought  he  represented  the  ghost 
when  his  tragedy  Hamlet  was  played. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  his 
being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
art,  for  in  the  "direction  to  the  players," 
are  embraced  all  the  qualities  neces- 
sary for  an  excellent  actor  to  possess. 

As  a  dramatist,  he  stands  pre-em- 
inently above  all  others.  While 
ome  of  his  rivals  equal  him  in  por- 
traying certain  qualities,  they  are  sad- 
ly deficient  when  compared  with  him 
in  representing  other  phases  of  nature. 
They  give  each  character  only  one 
nature  to  represent,  while  Shakes- 
speare  has  no  single  part  for  any 
character  to  play,  but  combines  in 
each  a  thousand  other  things,  all,  how- 
ever, running  in  an  under  current 
to  the  leading  feature. 

When  he  began  his  literary  career, 
"  the  drama  was  defamed,"  nor  had 
any  man  in  England  made  his  living 
by  the  pen.  Yet  he  gained  distinction 
in  this  field,  which  fact  showed  his 
great  power;  he  even  rose  to  some 
affluence  from  his  literary  productions. 
His  genius  was  recognized  by  barons  j 
and  nobles,  while  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.  applauded  him. 

Next  to  Chaucer,  Shakespeare  has 
done  more  to  perpetuate  our  ^language 
than  any  other  writer.  Though  he 
set  aside  the  vocabulary  of  his  prede- 
cessors, his  own  vocabulary  has  with- 
stood the  shock  of  time,  and  is  des-  j 
tined  to  stand  for  ages  to  come.  In  | 
him  were  combined  powers  of  dis- 
crimination and  pathos,  and  an  ex- 


haustless  supply  of  words,  such  as  no 
other  poet  ever  possessed. 

His  style,  though  it  has  been  criti- 
cised for  its  obscurity,  is  easily  ex- 
plained. Like  all  other  profound 
thinkers,  especially  Bacon,  he  did  his 
deepest  thinking  in  metaphors,  and, 
to  get  the  thought  most  clearly,  one 
should  thoroughly  understand  the 
metaphor.  It  is  this  quality  that  en- 
ables Shakespeare  to  express  so  much 
in  so  few  words.  Authors  of  this 
class  furnish  the  many  beautiful  quo- 
tations found  on  the  printed  page 
and  in  polite  and  refined  conversation. 
Hence  the  reason  that  Shakespeare  is 
more  often  quoted  than  any  other 
author. 

Though  he  won  a  name  in  his  own 
day,  he  seems  never  to  have  thought 
he  would  be  remembered  in  after 
years.  He  cared  not  for  the  fate  of 
the  great  works  he  has  left  us:  He 
was  indifferent  alike  to  contemporary 
and  posthumous  fame. 

About  five  years  previous  to  his 
death,  he  retired  from  the  stage  to  his 
beautiful  home,  "New  Place,"  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

'Twas  here  he  breathed  his  last,  in 
the  pleasant  town  of  Stratford.  His 
house  has  long  since  gone  to  ruin» 
leaving  the  sight  thereof  for  nature's 
flowers  to  occupy  and  bloom  in  mem- 
ory of  the  great  and  illustrious  bard. 
His  remains  were  placed  in  the  parish 
church  of  Stratford.  The  pavement 
above  him  bears  this  strking  inscrip- 
tion : 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare, 
To  digg  the  dvst  enclosed  here  ; 
Blest  be  ye  man  yt  spares  thes  stones, 
And  evst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 

J.  O.  Seph. 
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A  GIRL'S  ADVENTURE. 


It  w?.s  amid  the  dead  scenes  of  win- 
ter when  Albert  Boon,  an  affectionate 
father  and  devoted  husband,  realized 
the  sad  calamity  that  often  befalls 
characters  who  fail  to  govern  their 
luxuriant  desires  and  appetites. 
Christmas  holidays  were  just  at 
hand,  and  Mr.  Boon's  alcoholic  re- 
freshments had  failed,  but  the  days 
of  anticipated  pleasure  lingered  not. 
Of  the  manifold  plans  that  rolled 
through  his  mind  as  to  how  he  might 
obtain  the  necessary  luxury,  the  exe- 
cution of  no  one  could  be  seen. 
Finally  he  resolved  that  the  transac- 
tion of  urgent  business  demanded  his 
special  attention  at  once,  without 
which  he  would  be  subjected  to  a 
heavy  loss  of  property.  He  related 
this  necessity  to  Cora,  his  wife.  Of 
course  her  sympathy  was  awakened, 
and  her  assent  was  granted  on  the 
ground  that  he  might,  otherwise,  lose 
the  sum  in  question. 

For  four  days  there  had  been 
rains,  sleet,  and  snow.  Rising  early 
in  the  morning,  December  22d,  he 
found  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  covered  with  ice 
and  snow,  but  his  resolution  was 
firm  and  his  business  had  grown  dear 
to  him.  But  Mrs.  Boon  and  Maggie, 
her  darling  pride,  now  must  be  left- 
while  her  husband  was  laying  himself 
open  to  all  the  fiendish  fates  that  beset 
the  moderate  drinker's  course,  besides 
the  dangers  of  slippery  ground  for 
the  day  and  perhaps  for  the  night. 
Breakfast  was   served,  and  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Boon  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room,  where  the  moments  glided 
swiftly  by  as  he  was  making  ready 
for  the  day's  business.  The  horse 
was  harnessed  for  the  cold  drive  over 
the  river,  ravines,  and  rivulets,  and 
Mr.  Boon  is  accompanied  to  the  gate 
by  Cora  and  kissed  farewell  for  the 
day  ;  but  Maggie's  tender  heart  could 
not  bear  to  stand  and  see  her  father 
make  what  seemed  to  her  a  challenge 
of  death,  for  she  had  only  passed  sev- 
enteen summers.  Mrs.  Boon  looked 
at  him  mount  the  vehicle,  and, 
thinking  of  the  possible  dangers  of  the 
journey,  keeps  her  eyes  fixed  on  him 
till  he  disappears  in  the  distance. 
Remembering  her  domestic  duties, 
she  turns  to  attend  to  them,  thinking 
that  she  must  try  to  dismiss  her  fears  ; 
but  on  her  way  her  eyes  rested  on  her 
daughter,  who  stood  in  an  upper 
room,  wringing  her  hands  and  uttering 
shrieks  of  anguish.  The  mother 
speaks  and  tries  to  repel  the  fears  of 
her  darling  child,  whose  heart  seemed 
never  to  have  been  so  crushed  before. 
The  mother  comes  with  parental  rea- 
soning and  said  : 

"  Oh,  my  child,  don't  be  so  timid  ; 
but  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  your 
troubles." 

The  girl  replied,  "  Mother,  you 
know !  oh  you  know !  that  to  travel 
to-day  is  to  challenge  death,  and  father 
has  already  gone  to  meet  it ;  and  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow ;  the 
way  is  slippery  with  ice ;  besides, 
the  river  is  deep,  overflowing  its  banks  ; 
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the  rivulets  and  ravines  are  full  of 
danger1." 

"  But,  my  daughter,  let's  trust  that 
our  heavenly  Father  will  care  for 
your  father,  and  bring  him  back 
home  safe." 

"Yes,  but,  mother,  father  has  left 
off  caring  for  Him,  and  is  trusting  in 
a  destroyer  to  save  him." 

The  mother  could  not  answer  this, 
but  said,  "  We  must  trust  and  wait  till 
evening,  and  then  " —  Her  voice  fell 
to  a  low  whisper  which  could  not  be 
understood.  By  this  time  they  had 
both  somewhat  regained  their  com- 
posure and  the  mother  returning  to 
her  domestic  cares  left  the  maiden 
still  in  sorrow  as  she  thought  of  her 
father's  exposure. 

But  onward  and  fearless  did  he  go, 
perhaps  not  once  thinking  of  how 
hard  his  action  was  pressing  the  heart 
of  his  true  wife,  and  beclouding  the 
life  of  his  affectionate  daughter. 
Maggie  was  at  length  rescued  from 
spasms  of  grief,  in  a  measure,  by  her 
mother's  questions  and  reasoning. 
Their  suffering  being  somewhat  miti- 
gated, they  resumed  their  respective 
duties. 

At  nine  and  a  half  o'clock  a.  m.,  a 
•  merciless  wind  began  to  rise,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  it  was  sweeping  furiously 
over  the  snow-clad  hills,  cutting  fur- 
rows here  and  there  in  the  nooks  and 
narrow  ways.  Angry  clouds  floating 
over  head,  hiding  the  whole  face  of 
the  skies,  were  rolled  in  every  direc- 
tion by  the  winds,  which  were  dashing 
and  scattering  the  dancing  snow-flakes. 
Yet  more  and  more  wretched  did  the 
lonely  wife  and  daughter  become  as 
they  transported  themselves  through 


this  wild  commotion  of  wind,  hail, 
and  snow.  Still  the  storm  grew 
more  and  more  merciless  until  trav- 
elling was  almost  impossible  and  the 
scene  was  terrific. 

Mr.  Boon,  in  the  meantime,  was 
going  on  fearlessly  as  many  business 
men  do  when  such  transactions  be- 
come so  important.  After  many 
vain  efforts  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Boon 
and  Maggie  to  regain  their  accus- 
tomed serenity,  they  still  would  catch 
themselves  lingering  now  and  then  as 
the  sad  hours  dragged  slowly  by.  Noon 
came,  and  the  dinner-bell  was  rung  ; 
but  it  had  no  soothing  tone,  and  there 
was  no  resp^se  or  happy  gathering  at 
the  table ;  no  Cora  to  bless  it ;  no 
Maggie  to  grace  it.  Mrs.  Boon  remem- 
bering her  pleading  with  her  daugh- 
ter to  trust  Providence,  restrained 
herself  as  much  as  possible  in  Mag- 
gie's presence,  but  wept  much  when 
alone. 

The  late  afternoon  gave  no  favor- 
able sign  to  the  energetic  man  who 
saw  no  special  danger,  although  the 
snow  and  ice  seemed  to  quiet  his 
fiery  steed's  ambitious  spirit.  But 
onward  the  driver  pursues  his  way 
till  he  comes  to  the  river,  which  has 
overflowed  its  banks,  though  he  does 
realize  the  danger  of  crossing  it,  nor 
feel  the  pains  of  the  chilling  stream 
into  whose  surging  waters  the  animal 
plunges.  The  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  is  situated  is  reached, 
and  the  merry  peals  of  the  city  bells 
break  the  monotony  of.  the  tedious 
journey.  The  spirit  of  the  noble  an- 
imal revives,  and  with  a  fleet  step  he 
joins  in  to  aid  the  clamoring  of  the 
street-car   and   wagons.     The  lot  is 
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reached  ;  a  servant  comes  to  Mr. 
Boon's  relief ;  he  alights,  and  into  the 
saloon  he  darts  at  once  "  to  warm 
himself "  a  moment  before  entering 
upon  the  business,  which,  he  claimed, 
drove  him  from  a  pleasant  and  happy 
home  through  this  terrible  storm. 
The  business  was  transacted.  The 
time  hurried  by,  as  it  always  does  for 
one  who  is  crowded  with  work.  The 
hour  of  his  return  draws  nigh  ;  but 
be  is  not  quite  ready  yet,  for  the  one 
desired  object,  namely,  a  supply  of 
alcohol,  has  not  been  procured  ;  but 
soon  that  is  obtained,  the  luxuries  are 
stored  away,  and  now  he  is  homeward 
bound.  Round  the  corner,  down  the 
street  he  goes  with  the  gayest  and 
most  sprightly  steed  to  be  seen.  The 
river  is  left  behind,  and  soon  the 
traveller  feels  the  need  of  some  stim- 
ulant, which  is  near  and  to  which  he 
helps  himself  as  he  wends  his  way 
through  the  deep  snow.  Soon  every 
thing  is  enveloped  in  the  blackness 
of  night,  and  the  traveller  is  lodged 
he  knows  not  where. 

The  heart-rending  experience  of 
this  trying  day  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
do  its  work  in  the  quiet  home.  The 
hour  of  Mr.  Boon's  return  has  gone 
by,  and  there  is  no  sign  to  be  seen  or 
sound  to  be  heard  save  the  howling 
of  the  wind.  Not  one  bright  smile 
from  the  twinkling  stars  appears,  nor 
a  break  in  the  clouds ;  but  the  bright- 
ness of  the  snow  renders  it  less  dark 
than  such  nights  generally  are.  That 
loving  wife  walked  the  house  till  fail- 
ing nerves  gave  way.  But  the  maiden's 
spirit  revived,  and  she  was  much  more 
strongly  nerved  against  the  occasion 
at  seven  o'clock  p.  m.  than  she  was  at 


nine  in  the  morning.  She  walked  the 
house  back  and  forth,  and  now  and 
then  went  to  the  gate  to  see  if  she 
could  hear  anything  of  her  father,  but 
she  could  hear  nothing  when  out  save 
the  winds  crashing  and  smashing  the 
ice-burdened  trees  in  the  grove,  nor 
anything  when  within  but  the  weep- 
ing of  her  mother. 

The  hour  of  eight  was  drawing  near, 
when  she  resolved  that  she  would 
start  at  nine  o'clock  in  search  of  her 
father,  if  he  did  not  come  by  that 
time.  The  clock  struck  eight,  and 
Maggie  came  to  her  mother  and  said, 
"  Oh,  Mother,  do  not  grieve  so  much ! 
and  I  will  go  in  search  of  Father  at 
nine  o'clock,  at  least  a  short  way, 
should  he  fail  to  come  by  that  time." 
"My  child,  you  will  get  lost  in  the  dark 
and  freeze,  too."  Then  for  the  first 
time  did  the  thought  enter  Maggie's 
mind  that  her  father  was  lost  and 
would  freeze  and  die,  should  nothing 
else  harm  him.  So  she  pleaded  the 
more  earnestly  that  she  might  go  a 
short  way  and  "  maybe  I  may  find 
and  save  him,"  said  she.  To  this  the 
mother  gave  her  consent  on  condition 
that  the  necessary  wrapping  should 
be  taken.  Soon  the  clock  struck  nine 
and  the  timid  girl  marched  away  on 
her  lonely  journey  (for  there  were  no 
neighbors  near  on  whom  she  could 
call  and  obtain  a  companion),  till  she 
had  gone  more  than  two  miles  through 
the  storm  and  snow.  She  resolved 
that  she  would  go  as  far  as  the  ravine, 
or  find  her  father. 

As  she  drew  near  the  neighbor's 
house,  thousands  of  thoughts  rushed 
through  her  mind.  The  most  start- 
ling just  at  that  moment  was,  "What 
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will  Mr.  Hartmorn  think  of  me,  a  girl, 
out  at  this  dismal,  untimely  hour." 
Reason  told  her  that  she  could  explain 
to  him  in  a  word  so  that  all  would  be 
well.  She  entered  the  porch  and 
gently  tapped  at  the  door,  but  there 
was  no  response.  She  was  yet  more 
startled  at  the  thought  of  being  there 
alone.  The  conjecture  was  that  the 
family  were  visiting.  She  rapped 
once  again,  and  there  came  a  response 
from  within,  saying,  "  Who  is  that?  " 
To  which  she  replied  by  a  third  rap 
on  the  door  with  her  delicate  hand, 
and  some  one  opened  the  door  before 
which  the  shivering  girl  stood.  Mr. 
Hartmorn  asked  her  of  her  untimely 
wandering,  "  for,"  said  he,  u  it  is  get- 
ting late,  is  it  not?  " 

She  replied,  u  I  guess  it  is  about  ten 
o'clock.    I  left  home  at  nine." 

Mr.  Hartmorn  discovered  by  the 
voice  to  whom  he  spoke,  and  said, 
"  Oh,  Miss  Maggie,  what  are  your 
troubles  that  caused  you  to  be  wan- 
dering through  the  cold  this  stormy 
night  ?  " 

But  she,  meking,  said,  "  Oh,  don't 
question  me  about  my  troubles,  for 
they  are  too  much  for  a  weak  child 
like  me  to  bear !  But  come  and  go 
with  me  to  search  for  my  dear  father, 
for  he's  dying  to-night  in  the  cold 
storm  and  snow." 

Her  voice  broke  into  sobs  and 
failed. 

Mr.  Hartmorn  asked  if  Mr.  Boon  had 
not  returned  from  Darlinton,  and 
ended,  "  I  saw  him  this  morning  and 
spoke  to  him  as  he  passed"  

But  she  broke  the  sentence  by  ur- 
gently requesting  a  companion,  and 
said,  "  Poor  Father  is  freezing  now, 


and  Mother  alone  at  home,  and  it  is 
too  cold  for  me  to  go  any  further 
alone,  but  he  will  die,  if — oh !  if  I 
don't  find  and  save  him." 

Mr.  Hartmorn  said,  "  Walk  in,  Mag- 
gie. Be  seated  and  warm  till  I  can 
get  ready,  and  I'll  go  with  you  ;  but 
where  do  you  think  to  search  for  your 
father?" 

"  I  must  go  to  the  ravine  just  be- 
yond Mr.  Johnson's,  if  I  don't  find 
him  before,  but  I'm  afraid  he's  been 
killed  there,  the  ravine  is  so  peril- 
ous !  " 

The  ravine  is  deep,  for  the  hills  are 
long  and  steep.  The  voice  of  waters, 
like  tumbling  cataracts,  rushes  forth 
with  a  tremendous  sound  as  it  pours 
over  falls  and  goes  leaping  the  rocks, 
dashing  and  splashing  against  the 
rugged  crags  forming  whirlpools  and 
angry  currents  in  which  life  can 
last  but  for  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  She  knew  that  if  her  father 
should  fall  into  this  ravine,  she  would 
never  see  his  form  again  ;  so  she  re- 
solved to  go  that  far  before  the  last 
hopeful  ray  should  fade  and  disap- 
pear. 

Maggie  and  her  companion  are  has- 
tening along  the  perilous  journey  with 
only  now  and  then  a  word,  for  increas- 
ing sorrows  sorely  pressed  her  tender 
soul  every  moment,  as  she  thought  of 
her  father  and  knew  not  where  to  find 
him,  and  then  of  her  mother  at  home, 
laid  low  beneath  that  fell  stroke 
which  hurls  so  many  thousands  of  the 
fairest  and  best  of  women  into  an  un- 
timely grave,  besides  all  the  terrors  of 
night  visions  that  could  rise  to  affright 
her  own  soul  as  she  forced  herself 
against  the  ills  of  a  northern  blast. 
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There  are  now  only  a  few  steps  to  her 
appointed  place,  and  yet  not  a  sign  is 
to  be  seen  of  the  traveller's  return. 
She  is  descending  the  hill  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  the  dangerous  ravine.  Oh, 
the  anguish  that  stands  ready  to  crush 
the  soul  of  the  maiden  when  she  must 
give  up  the  last  hope  of  rescuing  her 
father  or  see  perhaps  but  few  of  his 
tattered  remains.  Just  as  she  and  her 
companion  came  to  the  mound  on 
which  the  bridge  rested,  there,  in  mid- 
night darkness  and  tomb-like  silence, 
except  the  howling  wind  and  the  voice 
of  waters,  they,  with  a  dim  lantern, 
saw  the  track  of  a  horse  and  vehicle. 
Their  voices  rose,  their  steps  grew 
quicker,  and  hope  revived.  Pursuing 
the  traveller's  track  round  the  hill 
they  continued  their  search  till  the 
path  was  wasted  away  and  the  dense- 
ness  of  bushes  veiled  the  signs  with 
only  a  track  here  and  there  to  be 
seen.  Bewildering  thoughts  filled  the 
heroine's  mind,  and  fainting  hopes  be- 
gan to  die,  when  the  mournful  neigh 
of  a  freezing  animal  seemed  to  ask 
attention,  to  whose  assistance  the 
heroine  rushed.  And  as  she  drew 
near,  who  was  there  but  her  helpless 
father  and  the  steed  that  drew  him 


away,  on  both  of  whom  she  had 
gazed  that  morning  till  they  disap- 
peared in  the  distance?  Cumbering 
vines  and  saplings  bound  the  vehicle 
till  there  was  not  room  to  go.  The 
shivering  horse  stood  bracing  himself 
against  the  wintry  blast.  The  help- 
less, pitiful  man  lay  upon  the  snow, 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  sleep- 
ing a  freezing  sleep  which  would  have 
been  his  last,  had  not  his  brave 
daughter  gone  to  wake  him. 

The  buggy  and  horse  were  soon 
got  out  of  the  undergrowth.  Mr. 
Boon  was  placed  in  his  seat  and  held 
by  the  heroine.  Her  companion 
guided  the  horse  down  the  winding 
trail  till  the  road  was  reached.  There 
it  was  discovered  that  the  conveyance 
was  hardly  safe  for  even  two,  so  Mag- 
gie took  the  reins,  with  grateful  tears 
thanking  Mr.  Hartmorn,  who  said 
that  he  would  call  the  next  day. 

Like  one  now  guided  by  Heaven's  control, 

She  checked  the  steed  through  the  stormy  blast, 

Fast  as  she  could  with  a  helpful  soul, 
Till  at  the  gate  she  arrived  at  last. 

A  joyful  mother  again  did  rise 

To  greet  a  heroine  daughter  brave  ! 

For  she  brought  her  father  home  alive, 
And  saved  him  from  a  drunkard's  grave. 

E.  V.  E. 
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The  Commencement  exercises  at 
our  College  this  year  will  be  unusu- 
ally interesting.  There  are  several 
treats  in  store  for  those  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  attend.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  orations  of  the 
large  graduating  class, — by  the  way,  a 
6 


most  promising  class,  judging  from 
what  we  know  of  them, —  there  are 
features  which  will  render  the  occasion 
peculiarly  delighful.  The  address  be- 
fore the  Alumni  Association,  Tuesday 
evening,  is  to  be  delivered  by  one  of 
the  most  gifted  sons  of   our  Alma 
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Mater,  Rev.  George  W.  Sanderlin. 
You  may  be  sure  to  receive  a  "  feast 
of  fat  things  "  at  his  hands. 

And,  then,  Wednesday  morning  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  listening  to 
the  eloquence  of  Hon.  R.  F.  Arm- 
field,  before  the  two  Literary  So- 
cieties. And  Wednesday  evening 
Rev.  Dr.  Ellis,  of  Baltimore,  will 
preach  the  Baccalaureate  sermon.  I 
repeat,  there  are  literary  treats  in 
store  for  us. 

But  there  is  something  else,  not  of 
a  minor  consideration,  to  which  I 
guess  no  objection  will  be  raised.  I 
am  reminded,  by  a  card  received 
from  the  Committee    on  Banquet, 


that  another  kind  of  treat  is  awaiting 
us.  Those  who  were  present  two 
years  ago  know  what  this  means.  To 
them  "sat  verbutn."  But  in  order  that 
this,  too,  may  be  a  grand  success,  let 
us  not  forget  the  appeal  made  by  said 
committee,  with  reference  to  the 
"  wherewith."  Members  of  the  Alumni 
Association  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
banquet  takes  place  at  the  close  of 
the  address  Tuesday  evening,  and 
will  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
Let  us  expect  to  see  you,  and  may  we 
enjoy  a  most  delightful  reunion. 

John  E.  Ray, 
Pres't  Al.  Association. 
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LESS  STAGE  AND  MORE  NATURE. 


Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced 
to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue  ;  but  if  you  mouth 
it  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the 
town-crier  spoke  my  lines. — Hamlet. 

One  of  Shakespeare's  contempora- 
ries said  of  him,  "  He  did  act  exceed- 
ingly well."  That  he  understood  the 
principles  of  the  art  is  clear  from 
Hamlet's  address  to  the  players.  As 
in  his  day,  so  now  there  are  the 
grossest  departures  from  the  standard 
of  that  address,  not  only  in  profes- 
sional actors,  but  also  in  their  pale 
shadows,-  the  acting  elocutionists.  We 
still  see  the  hand  saw  the  air  too 
much,  and  "  a  robustious  fellow  tear  a 
passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to 
split  the  ears  ;"  we  still  have  the  strut- 
ting and  bellowing  of  which  the  great 
dramatist  complained. 

And  the  student's  declamation  ex- 
ercise is  beginning  to  show  the  taint 
of  the  same  artificiality  and  excess. 
The  aim  of  that  exercise  being  to 
help  one  express  with  the  more  free- 
dom and  force  his  own  thoughts  in 
after  life,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  means 
of  mischief  rather  than  of  benefit 
when  the  tricks  of  the  stage  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  sincerity  of  nature. 
The  amateur  actor  may,  indeed,  divert 
the  company  in  a  parlor  entertain- 
ment ;  but,  when  men  are  to  be  moved 
by  manly  words  uttered  in  true  manly 
fashion,  he  is  not  wanted.  It  is,  there- 
fore, well  that  our  Faculty  recently 
passed  the  following  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the- 


|  atrical  declamation  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged among  our  students,  the 
judges  in  awarding  the  declamation 
medal  consider  a  natural  delivery 
of  the  first  importance." 

W.  L.  P. 


LETTING  DOWN  THE  BARS. 


The  scathing  article  of  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  in  the  May  North  Amer- 
ican Review,  on  Christianity  and  Wo- 
man, shows  the  length  to  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  Woman's  Rights  will  go. 
She  boldly  asserts  that  Christianity 
has  not  benefited  woman,  but  has 
in  every  instance  been  a  bar  and  a 
hindrance  to  her  advancement. 

So  silly  does  this  sound  that  it 
needs  no  refutation.  It  suggests  a 
query.  Is  woman,  too,  to  join  in 
with  the  iconoclasts  of  the  Ingersoll 
stripe  in  their  insane  tirade  against 
the  religion  and  customs  of  the  fath- 
ers ?  There  is  little  doubt  that 
woman  has  been  hedged  in  by  too 
many  restrictions — that  she  has  been 
too  much  of  a  flower  simply  to  be  ad- 
mired. The  helpless  few  have  been 
cut  off  from  legitimate  employment 
by  the  inborn  delicacy  of  the  sex. 
But  are  we  not  going  too  fast  ?  Much 
has  been  done  that  is  right.  Higher 
education  is  open  to  the  girls,  and 
they  are  climbing  to  the  top,  too. 
The  medical  profession  admits  them 
as  well.  Many  useful  avenues  are 
now  opened  for  her  delicate  hands  — 
clerkships,  teaching,  etc. 
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But  the  lecture-stand,  the  forum 
the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  ballot-box 
are  all  graced  by  her  presence  at  the 
North.  Is  there  not  ground  for  fears 
that  in  thus  breaking  loose  from  her 
former  seclusion  she  may  forfeit  that 
inimitable  charm  so  long  her  glory 
and  her  pride  ? 

If  she  mingles  rough-and-tumble 
in  the  battle  of  life,  she  will  have 
to  risk  the  consequences.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  women  of  the  South 
may  remain  untouched  by  this  inno- 
vation. Woman  wields  a  more  potent 
sceptre  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men  than  she  would  by  practising  the 
wild  vagaries  of  these  cranks.  May 
there  never  be  any  Belva  Lockwoods, 
Dr.  Mary  Walkers,  or  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stantons  in  our  sunny  Southernland. 
This  bitter  denunciation  of  Christian- 
ity, alluded  to  above,  from  a  woman's 
pen  is  a  warning  as  to  what  we  may 
expect  from  the  gospel  of  Woman's 

Rights.  A..T.  R 

 = — 

IN  THE  LI8RARY. 

A  librarian  has  a  good  chance  to 
learn  the  tastes  of  students.  The 
record-book  will  always  reveal  many 
facts  that  are  a  very  good  index  to  the 
character  of  one's  reading;  and  will 
also  tell,  in  most  cases,  whether  the 
books  have  been  read,  or  only  glanced 
at. 

Most  students  are  given  to  a  kind 
of  reading  which  may  appropriately 
be  called  superficial  ;  and  some  very 
largely.  This  practice  is  a  very  inju- 
rious one,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  A 
mere  gallop  over  a  book  amounts  to 
about  one  degree  below  zero,  as  near 
as  can  be  calculated.    Any  one  will 


admit  without  a  moment's  delay  that 
such  a  hurried  skimming;  over  text- 
books  would  land  the  student  an 
ocean's  breadth  this  side  of  his  diplo- 
ma, besides  kindling  the  everlasting 
displeasure  of  his  professor.  Now,  a 
book  that  is  worth  reading  at  all  is 
some  kin  at  least  to  text-books,  if  it 
is  not  quite  as  honorable.  Then  it 
should  have  partly  the  same  deference 
as  the  more  honorable. 

Some  stride  into  the  library  with 
a  book-worm  eating  away  at  their  brain 
striving  to  taste  all  that  is  within 
reach  ;  others  seem  to  think  that  they 
must  read  all  the  books  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  without  regard  to  the 
books'  feelings  about  the  matter  ;  and 
others  seem  not  to  have  any  choice 
about  what  they  read,  but  would  just 
as  soon  take  a  bow-shot  at  Olmsted's 
College  Philosophy  as  to  glide  smooth- 
ly over  the  romances  of  Hawthorne. 
Tasting  all  and  drinking  deep  from 
none  is  an  evil  that  requires  no  words 
to  prove.  Experience  will  stamp  it 
as  vividly  as  a  brilliant  color  on  the 
one  who  will  try  it. 

When  we  remember  that  Germany 
alone  prints  more  than  10,000  volumes 
yearly  ;  that  many  other  countries  of 
the  world  are  not  much  behind  Ger 
many  in  this  respect;  that  the 
National  library  at  Paris  contains 
1  50,000  acres  of  printed  matter;  that 
in  one  science  the  student  would  re- 
quire a  life-time  to  overtake  it  as  it 
now  stands;  and,  finally,  that  the 
two  departments  of  the  human  brain 
have  grown  not  a  whit  since  the  days 
of  the  first  man,  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
folly  of  the  man  who  expects  to  read 
all  the  books  even  in  one  library.  All 
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that  a  man  can  boast  of  who  persists 
in  reading  a  multitude  of  books  is 
that  he  has  a  smattering  of  every 
thing  and  a  knowledge  of  nothing. 

Experience  will  show  that  it  is  vastly 
better  to  read  a  few  books  and  read 
them  well  than  to  undertake  a  per- 


sonal canvass  of  a  library  for  the  main 
purpose  of  simply  knowing  what  a 
certain  author  wrote  about  without 
knowing  what  he  wrote.  Our  library 
is  well  supplied  with  good  books  and 
invites  careful  reading  from  the  boys. 

W.  C.  A. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  National  Invalid. —  For 
some  weeks  every  hour  the  bulletin 
boards  have  been  showing  the  condi- 
tion of  Gen.  Grant.  The  doctors  have 
met  and  consulted  and  thrown  their 
wise  heads  together  and  sagely  given 
it  out  as  their  medical  opinion  that 
the  good  patriot  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  The  illustrated  papers  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  giving  cuts 
of  his  critical  condition.  The  news- 
papers have  already  preached  his 
funeral  and  passed  glowing  eulogies 
on  the  hero  of  Appomattox.  The 
whole  country  has  hourly  awaited  his 
death,  and  at  times  the  reporters 
crowded  around  themansiontobe  ready 
to  pen  the  first  news  of  his  demise.  But 
the  other  day  Grant  was  out  driving 
in  the  park,  and  now  it  is  gravely 
hinted  that  it  was  only  ulcerated  sore- 
throat,  or  "  skin  "  cancer.  The  doctors 
are  determined  not  to  give  up,  how- 
ever, and  still  entertain  grave  appre- 
hensions of  his  ultimate  death.  The 
whole  matter  seems  bungling  and  will 
reflect  no  credit  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 


Rifts  in  the  Clouds. — It  has 
been  amusing,  to  say  the  least,  to 
watch  the  daily  developments  of  the 
Afghan  squabble.  One  day  sure  war 
would  be  cabled  and  the  next  peace 
was  assured,  and  vice  versa.  While  the 
Lion  and  the  Bear  are  still  growl- 
ing, the  minor  wars  have  abated 
very  much.  In  China  hostilities 
are  about  suspended,  resulting,  per- 
haps, from  the  recent  French  dis- 
aster. M.  Ferry  has  resigned  and 
Pres.  Grevy  has  had  a  hard  time  to 
get  anybody  else  to  form  a  cabinet. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  mercurial  French 
have  jumped  up  and  down  in  a  fever 
of  excitement.  The  Central  Ameri- 
can muddle  is  subsiding  by  reason  of 
the  death  of  Barrios  in  the  first  bat- 
tle. The  Aspinwall  horror  has  been 
avenged.  Riel's  Rebellion  in  the 
Northwest  is  not  making  much  head- 
way. The  Oklahoma  boomers  are 
fagging  out ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
air  is  not  so  murky  as  it  was  three 
weeks  ago.  Then  it  was  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  on  every  hand.  A 
fight  has  occurred  between  the  Rus- 
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sians  and  the  Afghans,  and  it  was 
then  thought  that  war  was  certain. 
The  matter  wags  slowly  on,  but  it  is 
hoped  that,  like  the  others,  this  cloud 
may  break  away  without  a  storm. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  in  Ire- 
land.—Whether  the  Prince  thought 
that  he  could  pacify  the  turbulent 
Irish  by  his  majestic  presence  and  by 
stretching  out  his  beneficent  hands 
over  the  children  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
is  uncertain.  If  so,  his  recent  visit 
was  a  failure.  The  demonstrations 
have  been  made  more  like  riots,  than 
anything  else.  It  only  gives  one 
more  proof  of  Irish  discontent  at 
British  rule.    Every  time  the  pulse 


of  the  Irish  nation  is  felt,  it  beats  at 
the  same  high  rate  against  the  Eng- 
lish. They  are  as  much  estranged  as 
ever.  This  may  have  been  a  feeler 
preparatory  to  the  threatened  struggle 
with  Russia.  If  Ireland  were  a  firm 
ally  of  England,  she  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  meet  the  great  Bear  of  the 
North.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
Prince  will  repeat  his  visit  soon,  since 
he  is  such  an  unwelcome  guest.  He 
may  go  back  with  a  heart  full  of  com- 
passion for  the  benighted  Irish,  un- 
less a  package  of  dynamite  meets  him 
on  the  way. 

A.  T.  R. 


EDUCATIONAL 


— Amherst  College  has  an  an- 
nual income  of  $70,000. 

— The  catalogue  of  Vassar  College 
for  1884-5  shows  275  students. 

— Davidson  College  will  in  June 
next  elect  a  president  of  the  College 
and  a  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy. 

—REV.  F.  W.  Eason,  of  Fayette, 
ville,  will  deliver  the  annual  address 
before  the  Ashepole  Institute,  Rob- 
eson county,  N.  C,  June  nth,  1885. 

— THOUSANDS  of  copies  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  have  been  imported 
in  to  Japan.  The  teachers  after  acquir- 
ing a  large  stock  of  words  want  to 
know  how  to  apply  them  to  the  best 
advantage. 


— The  number  of  young  men  in 
North  Carolina  who  want  an  education 
and  yet  are  unable  to  get  it  on  account 
of  poverty,  is  very  large.  The  effort 
now  making  in  connection  with  the 
North  Carolina  Baptist  Student's 
Aid  Society  to  raise  a  fund  to  be 
used  this  way  commends  itself  to  all 
the  friends  of  education. 

— It  is  said  that  the  annual  expen- 
ses of  a  student  at  Harvard  are  $800; 
at  Amherst,  $500;  at  Columbia,  $800; 
at  Princeton,  $500;  at  Yale,  $800; 
and  at  Williams,  $500.  The  number 
of  students  at  Harvard,  is  1568;  at 
Amherst,  334  ;  at  Columbia,  1458  ;  at 
Princeton,  505  ;  at  Yale,  1086;  and  at 
Williams,  253.  The  catalogue  of 
Wake    Forest   College    shows  144, 
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and  the  average  expenses  of  its  stu- 
dents are  $275. 

— The  following  conversation  which 
occurred  between  a  couple  of  editors 
of  a  base-ball  journal,  the  "  Bat  ",  is  a 
good  illustration  of  what  the  elective 
system  of  studies  will  lead  to  : 

Bill.  "  Sam,  how  do  you  spell 
op  shin  11 1?  " 

(Sam  hesitated)  "  Come,  I  thought 
you  had  a  college  education." 

Sam.  "  Did ;  but  it  was  opshinul 
whether  I  took  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
or  balls  and  bats,  you  know.  Look  in 
the  directory." 

— The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina proposes  to  elect  seven  new  pro- 
fessors next  June: — Prof,  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  Prof,  of 
French  and  German,  Prof,  of  the 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Prof, 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Mi- 
ning; Asst.  Prof,  of  Pure  Mathematics, 
Asst.  Prof,  of  Economic  Geology, 
Botany,and  Entomology,  Asst.  Prof,  of 
Physics  and  Engineering.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  see  this  done,  and  hope 
they  will  make  further  advancement 
until  they  have  established  what  the 
people  have  determined  shall  be  Estab- 
lished, if  they  call  it  a  university. 


— -Very  much  to  be  appoved  is  the 
recent  revision  of  the  School  Law,  but 
that  will  by  no  means  meet  the  pres- 
ent need.  The  number  of  schools  is 
perhaps  sufficient  now,  but  the  grade 
of  the  teachers  must  be  raised  ;  to  do 
this  the  salary  must  be  increased.  The 
State  is  the  one  to  do  this.  And  then 
the  schools  must  be  kept  open  longer- 
Place  the  Free  Schools  on  a  good 
basis,  and  we  shall  materially  aid  the 
colleges  There  are  many  boys  in 
North  Carolina,  who,  if  they  could 
get  one  good  draught  at  the  Pierian 
fount,  would  press  on  until  their  long- 
ing desire  for  knowledge  was  some- 
what satisfied.  The  rich  man's  son 
will  be  sent  to  college  any  way  ;  so  let 
us  try  to  prepare  those  who  are  not 
able  to  prepare  themselves,  and  very 
many  of  them  will  put  themselves  in 
college,  and  those  who  do  not  will 
be  at  least  fitted  for  the  ordinary 
business  of  life.  Our  Free  Schools 
are  suffering  for  money  and  attention 
much  more  than  our  colleges.  In 
our  fervent  zeal  over  college  educa. 
tion  let  us  not  forget  the  urgent  ap- 
peal of  education  of  the  poor.  Those 
States  that  have  the  best  and  largest 
colleges  are  those  that  pay  most  at- 
tention to  public  education. 


LITERARY  GOSS/P. 


—The  Appletons  have  in  press 
the  writings  of  the  learned  Jeremiah 
S.  Black. 

— The  staff  of  The  Cleveland  New 
Era  is  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  Mr.  G.  A.  Frisk,  late  of  The  Balti- 
more Day. 


I  — An  interesting  book  for  those 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  and  see  Sau  Ah-Brah  is  India  in 
Memory,  by  Anna  H.  Leonowens 
(Porter  &  Coats,  Phila).  It  treats  of 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  natives 
before  the  days  of  railroads. 
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— JEAN  INGELOW  has  a  new  volume 
of  lyrics  which  will  soon  be  out. 

— Henceforth  The  Century  will 
not  appear  until  the  first  of  the 
month. 

—  With  the  May  number,  Harper  s 
Monthly  completes  its  seventeenth 
volume. 

— Geo.  W.  Cable  is  of  New  Eng- 
land descent,  and  has  few  Southern 
sentiments  or  sympathies. 

— James  Anthony  Froude  has 
had  an  article  or  two  in  The  Youttis 
Companion  on  "  The  Study  of  History," 
of  special  interest. 

— -The.  success  of  The  Century  is 
phenomenal.  It  has  been  climbing 
steadily  until  the  May  issue  will  have 
a  first  edition  of  250,000. 

— Mr.  Maurice  Thompson-  has 
a  novel  out,  called  At  Love's  Ex- 
tremes, the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

— STRANGER  than  fiction,  reads 
Commander  Schley's  account  of  the 
Greely  Relief  Expedition.  There  is  a 
weird  fascination  about  the  Artie 
snows  which  keeps  up  a  lively  interest 
in  a  bare  statement  of  facts. 

— The  distinguished  characteristic 
in  the  new  writers  of  the  South  is  the 
delineation  of  Negro  life  and  charac- 
ter.    "  Uncle    Remus,"    Cable,  and 


"  Craddock  "  all  are  at  their  best  in  the 
Negro  or  the  Creole  brogue. 

— Under  the  striking  title,  "  Boots 
and  Saddles"  Mrs.  Gen.  Custer  gives 
a  charming  description  of  the  strug- 
gles of  the  hero  of  Indian  fame.  She 
artlessly  pictures  the  rugged  hills  and 
the  simple  camp  life  of  the  army  in 
the  Black  Hills. 

— In  the  death  of  Richard  Grant 
White,  American  letters  have  sustained 
a  well  nigh  irreparable  loss.  No  one 
else  stands  out  so  prominently  as  a 
student  of  Shakespeare.  His  Shake- 
speare is  the  standard.  His  long  lit- 
erary career  was  divided  among  the 
editor's  chair,  the  pamphleteer,  the 
author,  and  the  critic.  Music  was 
his  solace  and  joy.  The  violin  was 
his  favorite.  He  was  very  sensitive 
to  criticism  and  hence  was  deprived 
of  much  of  the  pleasures  of  life. 

— Mark  Twain  has  been  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Free 
Trade  Club  of  Concord,  Mass.,  the 
very  town  from  the  public  library  of 
which  his  last  work  was  excommuni- 
cated. He  thinks  that  Massachu. 
setts  has  honored  him  very  much. 
A  Massachusetts  judge  allowed  a 
publisher  to  sell  Mark  Twain's  books 
without  warrant  ;  the  library  of  Con- 
cord expunged  his  book  and  thereby 
doubled  its  sale,  and  now  he  is  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  club  of  distin- 
guished gentlemen. 
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By  Alumni  Editor. 


The  Mole's  Eye.— The  question 
is.  Has  he  any  eye  at  all?  Yes,  he 
has  two,  black  and  shining,  round 
like  a  shot ;  but,  so  far  as  any  value  is 
concerned,  he  might  as  well  not  have 
them.  In  the  first  place,  when  he 
abides  at  home  or  when  he  travels,  he 
is  still  under  the  ground  beyond  access 
of  light,  and  the  best  of  eyes  without 
light  are  as  no  eyes.  In  the  second  place, 
the  mole's  eyes  are  beneath  the  skin, 
which  is  perhaps  as  thick  and  opaque 
just  over  them  as  elsewhere.  So  that, 
if  he  lived  habitually  in  broad  sun- 
light, he  would  be  quite  blind.  The 
eyes  may  be  found,  however,  by  care- 
fully parting  the  dense  fur,  being  rec- 
ognized as  faint  dark  spots  hardly  so 
big  as  a  pin's  head. 

About  Snakes. —  Of  all  created 
things  snakes  are  most  universally  de- 
tested and  shunned,  and  some  of  them 
justly,  but  the  majority  common  in 
this  country  unjustly.  Gilbert  White 
in  his  Natural  History  of  Selborne 
says  :  "  Providence  has  been  so  indul- 


gent to  us  as  to  allow  of  but  one  ven- 
omous reptile  of  the  serpent  kind  in 
these  islands."  In  order  to  see  that 
this  is  a  matter  for  thankfulness,  we 
have  but  to  remember  that  since  1870 
cobras  have  killed  200,000  persons  in 
India.  But  there  are  a  number  of  er- 
roneous notions  about  snakes.  As  in- 
timated, some  are  supposed  to  be 
deadly  whose  bite  would  amount  to 
no  more  than  a  pin  scratch.  Among 
these  might  be  mentioned  the  black 
snake,  the  garter  snakes,  the  green 
snake,  the  water  snake,  the  spreading 
adder  or  hog-nosed  sake,  and  the  king 
snake.  Now,  these  harmless  and  in- 
teresting creatures  ought  not  to  be 
suspected  and  persecuted  because 
they  have  dangerous  kin,  such  as  the 
rattlesnake  and  copperhead.  And 
the  active  forked  tongue  of  snakes  is 
by  many  supposed  to  be  the  instru. 
ment  of  danger,  whereas  its  main 
use  seem  to  be  for  the  examination 
of  objects  which  cannot  be  clearly  seen 
with  the  eyes. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


MARBLES,  base-ball,  and  croquet 
now  furnish  amusement  to  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  a  refreshing  sight  to  see 
the  dignified  senior  vieing  with  the 
verdant  prep,  in  an  exciting  game  of 
marbles. 


We  are  pleased  to  note  marks  of 
thrift  and  enterprise  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Hill  as  evinced  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  and  the  repair- 
ing of  old  ones.  A  model  little  town 
is  ours. 
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The  new  Catalogue  appeared  on  the 
25th  of  April.  Ii  shows  important 
changes  in  the  different  courses. 

The  average  daily  attendance  on 
the  Reading  Room  during  November 
was  28  ;  during  March.  33. 

The  contestants  for  the  Society 
oratory  medal  are  working  with  com- 
mendable zeal.  We  are  pleased  to 
notice  a  greater  number  than  usual  in 
the  race  this  session. 

Examinations  are  drawing  near, 
and  the  lazy  student  who  has  dodged 
recitations  and  read  translations  wears 
a  downcast  countenance  and  speaks 
of  vague  and  terrible  dreams. 

The  entertainment  recently  given 
by  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  was 
a  signal  success,  consisted  in  tab- 
leaux, recitations,  music,  &c,  and 
was  highly  enjoyable. 

OUR  pastor,  Rev.  R.  T.  Vann,  will 
deliver  the  address  at  Judson  Colv 
lege  Commencement.  The  friends  of 
the  College  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  account  of  their  good  fortune  in 
securing  the  services  of  one  so  well 
suited  to  the  occasion. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  re_ 
cently  elected  to  declaim  for  the  medal 
at  Commencement  :  From  the  Eu 
Society,  Messrs.  Stradley,  Haywood, 
Lynch,  Kitchin,  S.  P.  Thompson, 
and  Justice  ;  from  the  Phi.,  Messrs. 
Brewer,  Sholar,  Watkins,  D.  C.  Mc- 
Cullers,  G.  C.  Thompson,  and  New- 
ton. 

A  senior  gent  of  good  intent, 

Is  studying  Butler's  lore, 
And  oh!  the  thought  so  subtly  wrought 

Doth  vex  that  senior  sore. 

With  much  display  he  soars  away 
While  Fancy  succor  lends, 
But  when  she  fails  he  furls  his  sails, 
And  with  "  and  so  forth  "  ends. 


SAU  AH-BRAHgave  us  a  delightful 
lecture  on  the  home  life  of  the  Bur- 
mese on  the  22d  ult. — thanks  to  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society.  The  Doctor  is 
pleasant  and  cultured,  and  is  very 
happy  in  his  delineation  of  Burmese 
character.  They  live  in  bamboo, 
dress  in  bamboo,  sleep  in  bamboo, 
eat  out  of  bamboo.  It  is  impossible 
to  extol  too  highly  this  rare  treat. 

Senior-speaking.— The  third  and 
the  last  Senior-speaking  of  the  class1 
of  1885  occurred  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1885. 

At  7:30  o'clock  President  Taylor, 
after  making  a  few  remarks  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  introduced  as 
the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  Mr. 
A.  T.  Hord,  Shelby,  N.  C.  Subject, 
"  The  Secret  of  Papal  Power."  He 
traces  its  origin  and  method  of  prop- 
agation and  widening  influence.  He 
said  that  for  eighteen  centuries  Papal 
Power  has  been  advancing  until  the 
whole  world  feels  its  power.  He  dis- 
cussed the  power  of  the  Pope  ;  as  the 
General  to  the  Jesuits,  so  the  Pope  to 
the  church,  his  prime  object  being  to 
make  the  State  subservient  to  the 
Church. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hendren,  Cedar  Run,  N. 
C,  was  introduced  as  the  second 
speaker,  his  subject,  "A  Glimpse  of 
Human  Nature."  He  thinks  that  few 
realize  that  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  Man, and  most  know  too  little  of 
human  nature.  Says  that  Order  is 
the  first  law  of  Nature.  Failure  in 
life  is  too  often  due  to  pur  ignorance 
of  human  nature.  He  who  holds  any 
position  either  exalts  or  debases  it. 
History  furnishes  many  fine  examples 
of  this.  Man  needs  sympathy  and 
encouragement  from  friends. 
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The  third  speaker  was  Mr.  J.  B. 
Pruitt,  Franklinton,  N.  C.  Subject — 
"  Much  Every  Way."  He  says  three 
Senior-speakings  come  to  every  class 
bringing  trouble  and  pleasure  too. 
Says  the  present  class  differs  from  any 
other  class  in  three  ways, —  1st.  They 
have  left  Greece  and  Rome  for 
themes  for  the  Prep,  to  discuss.  2. 
They  have  not  collected  big  words 
and  "  isms  "  and  "  alities."  3.  They 
don't  wear  bee-gums.  Blessed  is  he 
who  sticketh  to  his  subject,  but  he 
who  selects  for  his  subject  Much 
Every  Way,  may  say  what  he  pleases. 

The  last  speaker  of  this  last  speak- 
ing was  Mr.  J.  J.  Hendren,  Cedar 
Run,  N.  C.  Subject — "  The  Fogy 
versus  the  Reformer."  He  says  these 
two  very  different  characters  have 
long  been  in  existence.  Fogies  are 
the  most  direful  characters  we  meet. 
People  are  slow  to  accept  new  ideas. 
The  reformer  who  tries  to  establish 


New  York  or  Boston  society  in  the 
back-woods  will  not  always  succeed. 
We  must  reform  a  people  by  degrees. 
Educators  must  educate  the  masses 
of  the  people,  if  they  expect  colleges 
to  prosper. 

The  speaking  over,  Pres.  Taylor 
announced  that  the  Literary  Halls 
were  open  complimentary  to  the  Class, 
and  cordially  invited  the  audience  to 
the  Halls  to  spend  some  pleasant  hours 
in  social  chat.  The  music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  "  Mozart  Club, "  of 
Wake  Forest.  They  gave  us  the  best 
and  sweetest  music  we  have  had  this 
year.  Having  repaired  to  the  Literary 
Halls,  the  occasion  was  not  less 
interesting,  the  band  played  sweet  mu- 
sic, and  the  boys  talked  sweet  words 
to  the  young  ladies,  who  were  "diked" 
in  beautiful  spring  style. 

The  occasion  was  very  much  en- 
joyed by  all. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI. 


— '74.  Rev-  A.  C.  Dixon,  of  Balti- 
more, is  the  editor  of  The  Gospel 
Worker,  a  new  religious  quarterly 
published  in  that  city. 

— '80.  Lumberton,  N.  C,  is  the 
place  where  Rev.  W.  T.  Jordan 
preaches.  We  hear  good  reports  of 
his  work  through  friends.  He  is  thor- 
oughly given  to  the  ministry  and 
gives  his  whole  time  to  it. 

—'81.  Away  out  in  Missouri  Rev. 
N.  R.  Pittman  is  rapidly  making  a 
reputation.    St.   Joseph,    a   city  of 


some  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
the  place  where  he  preaches  every 
week.  While  we  rejoice  in  his  suc- 
cess, still  we  cannot  refrain  from  jot- 
ting down  our  earnest  protest  against 
this  craze  of  going  West.  Mr.  Pitt- 
man  ought  to  have  stayed  in  North 
Carolina  and  rise  with  the  booming 
Old  North  State. 

•  — '82.  If  there  is  a  more  noble 
young  man  than  our  friend  W.  J.  Fer- 
rell,  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
with  him.    In  connection  with  Rev. 
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O.  L.  Stringfield  he  is  driving  a  good 
school  at  Wakefield,  N.  C.  Some 
time  in  the  latter  part  of  March  we 
were  made  glad  by  a  visit  from  him. 
He  was  pleasant  and  full  of  good 
spirits. 

— '82.  A  complimentary  notice  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Fleetwood's  school  at 
Woodland,  N.  C,  appeared  recently 
in  the  Scotland  Neck  Democrat.  We 
know  Mr.  Fleetwood  well,  and  are 
sure  that  he  is  making  his  school  what 
a  school  ought  to  be.  He  will  doubt- 
less come  to  the  Commencement. 

— '83.  The  series  of  articles  in  The 
Student  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Simmons 
have  been  highly  appreciated  by  our 
readers  ;  and  he  is  not  yet  done.  We 
hope  the  last  will  be  at  least  as  good 
as  the  first.  He  is  still  teaching  in 
the  Durham  Graded  School,  and  we 
hope  he  will  acquire  as  good  a  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher  as  his  father,  Dr. 
W.  G.  Simmons. 

— '83.  News  comes  to  us  that  Rev. 
C.  G.  Jones,  of  Yanceyville,  N.  C, 
wanted  a  cat.  We  don't  know  whether 
he  succeeded  in  getting  the  quadru- 
ped or  not,  but  we  have  heard  since 
that  he  is  trying  to  get  another  pet  of 


the  genus  homo.  Sorry  to  hear  that 
he  is  thinking  of  going  to  Virginia 
permanently. 

— '84.  And  another  has  gone  West. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Green  has  pulled  up  stakes 
and  strolled  off  to  the  land  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  He  has  settled  in  Aullsville, 
Missouri. 

— '84.  Mr.  W.  E.  Wooten  is  assist- 
ant Principal  of  the  High  School  at 
Snow  Hill,  N.  C.  We  hear  that  he  is 
acquitting  himself  well  in  his  depart- 
ment. 

—'84.  Mr.  I.  G.  Riddick  is  at  home 
from  the  Medical  College  in  New 
York.  A  session  there  has  made  him 
look  very  much  like  a  physician,  and 
we  are  sure  that  when  he  gets  his 
diploma  he  will  get  plenty  of  practice 
just  by  his  looks,  and  more  by  his 
skill. 

—  Rev.  J.  A.  White  did  not  grad- 
uate, but  he  works  as  earnestly  and 
as  effectually  as  any  college  graduate. 
He  has  given  up  his  school  at  Black 
Station,  S.  C,  and  now  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  the  ministry.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Shelby  High  School. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  DIARY  OF  DOCTOR  SAMUEL  WAIT, 


Edited  by  C.  E.  Taylor. 


[Conclu 

The  editor  finds  in  his  hands  mate- 
rial so  abundant  and  interesting  that 
he  is  compelled  to  forego  the  addition 
of  many  notes  of  his  own  which  have 
been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the 
manuscript.  His  work  upon  this  num- 
ber has  been  mainly  that  of  elimi- 
nation. 

The  readers  of  the  May  number  of 
The  Student  followed  Doctor  Wait 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  "  the  town 
or  village,"  as  he  writes,  "  of  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C."  There  he  "  met  with  a 
most  kind  reception,"  and  began  his 
solicitations  as  agent.  In  a  letter 
written  soon  afterward  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  he  refers  as  follows  to  Wil- 
mington and  his  work  there  : 

"  I  secured  a  mere  trifle  there,  say 
about  $25.00.  There  is  only  one  male 
member  in  the  Baptist  church  resident 
in  town,  and  I  induced  him  to  sub- 


ded.] 

scribe  ten  dollars — only  three  male 
members  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  one  of  these  gave  me  ten  dollars. 
There  was  a  trifle  besides.  The  Bap- 
tist meeting-house  is  unfinished,  and 
the  church  without  a  minister,  and  the 
Presbyterian  church  is  greatly  embar- 
rassed, having  within  a  few  years  had 
their  former  house  consumed  by  fire, 
and  having  since  erected  a  new  one. 
The  Methodists  are  the  most  numer- 
ous in  town,  but  neither  they  nor  the 
Episcopalians  will  do  anything  for  us. 

Monday,  Feb.  26.  1827,  Wilming- 
ton.—  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Robin- 
son, a  Presbyterian  minister — good 
man.  Preached  in  the  evening  in  the 
Baptist  meeting-house. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  27. — Continued  in 
Wilmington — obtained  some  assist- 
ance for  the  College.  Attended  in  the 
evening  a  prayer  meeting  among  the 
Presbyterians. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  28. — I  was  fully 
convinced  that  I  must  exchange  horses 
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again,  as  the  one  I  had  could  not  travel 
well  enough  "for  our  purpose.  I  there- 
fore made  another  trade,  and  obtained 
this  time  a  better  horse  and  on  pretty 
good  terms,  giving  twenty  dollars  to 
boot.  Left  Wilmington  about  10  a. 
m.  Expenses  while  in  Wilmington 
$1.35.  No  expense  in  journeying 
from  Newbern  to  Wilmington.  Came 
on  20  miles.  Staid  at  night  with  a 
Methodist  friend — great  kindness. 

THURSDAY,  March  1. — Nothing  spe- 
cial on  this  day;  proceeded  30  miles  ; 
tarried  at  night  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Blackwell,  who  lives  within  one  mile 
of  the  dividing  line  between  North 
and  South  Carolina. 

Friday,  Mar.  2. — From  Mr.  Black- 
well's  came  on  as  far  as  Mrs.  Durant's, 
a  widow  lady — a  distance  of  30  miles. 
The  roads  being,  part  of  the  way, 
sandy,  I  could  not  go  further.  Came 
into  South  Carolina  this  morning. 

Saturday,  March  3. — Continued  at 
Mrs.  Durant's,  as  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  be  in  Georgetown,  S.  C,  on 
Saturday  p.  m.  By  doing  so,  an  op- 
portunity was  enjoyed  of  preaching 
to  the  destitute,  with  but  little  loss  of 
time, 

Sabbath,  Mar.  4. — Attended  meet- 
ing at  Conwayborough,  3J  miles  on 
the  way  towards  Georgetown.  After 
meeting  came  on  eight  miles  to  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Green,  a  Methodist — 
kind  reception.  Preached  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  colored  people  in  one  or 
their  little  huts.  The  country  through 
which  I  came  is  covered  with  pitch 
pine,  with  now  and  then  some  oaks. 
I  am  pretty  fully  convinced  that  all 
the  region  was  once  covered  with  salt 
water. 

MONDAY,  Mar.  5.— Left  Mr.  Green's 
this  morning  and  arrived  at  George- 
town between  7  and  8  in  the  evening. 
Very  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Marvin. 
Dr.  Staughton,  in  company  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Ludlow,  had  left  this  place  for 
Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  2d  inst.  Ex- 


penses in  travelling  from  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  to  Georgetown,  S.  C,  $3.71! — 
several  perils  on  the  way.  George- 
town is  a  very  pretty  place  ;  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  first 
part  of  the  fall  is  very  sickly. 

TUESDAY,  Mar.  6. — Continued  in 
Georgetown,  S.  C.  Visited  and  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  several  friends. 
Received  during  the  day  $15  for  the 
College.  Preached  in  the  evening  in 
the  Baptist  meeting-house. 

Wednesday,  Mar.  7. —  Took  leave 
of  the  friends  in  Georgetown  at  9  a.  m., 
and  came  on  twenty-eight  miles  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Generett,  inn-keeper. 
Expenses  while  in  Georgetown,  12J 
cents.  (Crossed  three  ferries  to-day, 
the  expenses  of  which  were  $1.53 J.) 

Thursday,  Mar.  8. — Continued  the 
journey  towards  Charleston,  and  at 
evening,  happening  to  arrive  at  the 
ferry  while  the  boat  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Cooper  River,  found  it 
necessary  to  omit  crossing  till  to- 
morrow morning. 

Friday,  Mar.  9. — Crossed  Cooper 
River  this  morning.  Soon  found 
Bro.  Manly  and  his  lady,  by  whom  an 
invitation  was  instantly  given  to  take 
lodgings  at  their  house.  Soon  after 
saw  Dr.  Staughton.  He  was  in  pretty 
good  health  and  spirits.  He  had 
been  here  a  week  before  I  came,  but, 
very  prudently,  did  not  in  the  time 
take  up  any  collections.  Some  little 
time  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  way. 
Our  success  has  been  so  far  as  great 
as,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  be  expected. 

SATURDAY,  Mar.  10. — Preparing  the 
way  for  an  effort  to  aid  the  funds  of 
the  College.  Bro.  W.  D.  Cowdrey, 
a  graduate  from  Columbia  College, 
called  to-day  at  Bro.  Manly's,  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to.  tarry  at  his 
house  while  in  the  city. 

Sabbath,  Mar.  11. —  Dr.  Staugh- 
ton preached  for  the  Presbyterians, 
and  in  the  evening  delivered  the  anni- 
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versary  sermon  of  the  Charleston 
Port  Society  to  a  very  large  and  atten- 
tive assembly,  after  which  a  collection 
was  taken  up  in  aid  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Wait  preached  in  the  morning  to 
the  seamen  at  the  Bethel,  and  in  the 
afternoon  in  Mr.  Manly 's  meeting- 
house. 

MONDAY,  Mar.  12. — Saw  several  of 
the  friends  in  this  city  during  the  day. 
All  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  will 
be  best,  before  an  attempt  is  made  in 
behalf  of  the  College,  to  cultivate 
some  acquaintances,  and  to  state  pub- 
licly the  object  of  our  visit.  This  it 
was  intended  to  have  done  to-morrow 
evening,  but  we  have  this  evening 
had  information  of  the  resignation  of 
all  those  members  in  the  acting 
Board  in  Washington,  on  whom  de- 
pendence could  be  placed.  We  are 
doubtful  what  course  we 
take  next. 

TUESDAY,  Mar.  13. —  Had  this  day 
some  consultation  with  the  friends  of 
the  College  in  relation  to  the  news 
received  yesterday  from  Washington. 
Were  advised  to  wait  a  few  days  be- 
fore subscriptions  be  commenced,  in 
hopes  that  something  further  will  be 
received  concerning  the  College,  and, 
perhaps,  of  an  encouraging  nature. 
Dr.  S.  preached  in  the  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house in  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  Mar.  14.—  Day  spent 
very  agreeably  among  the  friends. 
Dined  in  company  with  several  of  the 
children  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Furman. 
As  nothing,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  can  be  done  immediately  for 
the  College,  have  concluded,  on  Friday 
next,  to  go  to  Georgetown  to  attend 
the  installation  of  Rev.  Peter  Lud- 
low. It  is  most  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted that  anything  should  occasion 
the  least  embarrassment  to  our  busi- 
ness. 

Thursday,  Mar.  15.  —  It  is  finally 
concluded  that  Dr.  Staughton  should 
go  to  Georgetown,  and  that  Mr.  Wait 
should  stay  and  preach  for  Mr.  Manly . 


on  the  Sabbath.  Dr.  S.  preached  this 
evening  in  the  Baptist  meeting-house. 
Nothing  of  particular  interest  during 
the  day.  Unpleasant  as  it  is  to  be 
idle,  there  is  no  possibility  of  avoiding 
being  so  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
a  few  days. 

Friday,  Mar.  16.  — Remitted  $75 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Cauline,  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
to  complete  the  payment  for  our 
horse.  Dr.  Staughton  went  over 
Cooper  River  to  take  a  stage  early 
the  next  morning  for  Georgetown. 
Mr.  Manly  went  on  the  day  before. 

Saturday,  Mar.  17. —  Received  a 
letter  from  Prof.  Ruggles,  full  of  the 
deepest  interest.  Amid  all  the  changes 
of  this  life  it  is  happy  for  us  that  the 
Lord  reigns. 

Sabbath,  Mar.  18. — Preached  three 
times  during  the  day  and  evening  in 
the  Baptist  church  in  this  city.  It 
is  hoped  that  Dr.  Staughton  and  Mr. 
Manly  will  return  from 
to-morrow. 


Georgetown 


Wednesday,  Mar.  21. — Had  a  view 
to-day,  in  company  with  several 
friends,  from  the  lofty  steeple  of 
St.  Michael's  church,  of  the  whole 
city  of  Charleston.  The  city  from 
that  place  presents  a  most  delightful 
appearance.  In  the  evening  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Sunday-school  teach- 
ers. Dr.  S.  delivered  an  address  to 
them. 

Thursday,  Mar.  22. — Dr.  Staugh- 
ton received  some  further  intelligence 
to  day  from  his  son  concerning  the 
state  of  things  in  relation  to  the  Col- 
lege— all  is  in  a  most  disastrous  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Hartwell,  from  the  high 
hills  of  Santee,  preached  this  evening 
in  the  Baptist  church  in  this  city. 
No  prospect  now  presents  itself  of 
prosecuting  our  agency  with  the  least 
probability  of  success. 

Friday,  Mar.  23. — A  consultation 
was  held  to  day  among  the  friends  of 
the/College.    The  result  was,  that,  in 
-^consequence  of  the  resignation  of  all 
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the  members  of  the  Board,  it  was,  in 
their  opinion,  wholly  improper  that 
we  should  attempt  any  further  col- 
lections on  behalf  of  the  Institution. 
In  the  evening,  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  several  friends  at  the  house  of 
Bro.  Manly. 

Saturday,  Alar.  24.— Visited  Sul- 
livan's Island.  Went  into  the  fort 
in  which  it  was  said  there  were  about 
two  hundred  men.  This  place  is  a 
summer  resort  for  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  city.  Between  it  and 
the  city,  is  Castle  Pinkney.  Yester- 
day Dr.  Staughton  wrote  his  resigna- 
tion and  put  it  in  the  post-office. 

Sabbath,  Mar.  25. — Took  an  active 
part  in  the  ordination  of  two  deacons 
in  the  Baptist  church.  Preached  in 
the  afternoon  in  the  same  church. 
Extremely  anxious,  as  nothing  can 
be  done  here  for  the  College,  to  be 
on  the  road  to  the  North. 

MONDAY,  Mar.  26.—  Dined  to-day 
with  Mr.  Axson.  Had  green  pease — 
first  we  have  seen  this  season.  Have 
adopted  the  proper  measures  for  find- 
ing a  purchaser  of  our  horse  and 
wagon.  Some  prospect  of  leaving 
this  place  in  in  a  few  days. 

TUESDAY,  Mar.  27.— Bro.  Manly  in- 
vited the  ministers  of  other  denomina- 
tions to  dine  with  him  to-day.  Four 
of  them  were  present  and  Bro.  Hart- 
well  also.  The  interview  was  quite 
pleasant.  Dr.  S.  preached  in  the  eve- 
ning in  the  Baptist  meeting-house. 
Resigned  our  agency  to-day. 

Wednesday,  Mar.  28. -Spent  the 
day  principally  at  Mr.  Manly  s.  Some 
prospect  of  selling  our  horse  soon. 

Thursday,  Mar.  29.— Dr.  S.  left 
to-day  in  a  stage  for  Augusta.  Day 
spent  principally  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  depart.  Am  in  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  go  soon. 

Friday,  Mar.  30.—  Nothing  more 
could  be  done  to-day  than  simply  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  would  be  most 
likely  to  insure  a  profitable  sale  of  the 
horse. 


Saturday,  March  31. —  Sold  our 
horse,  wagon,  and  harness  at  auction. 
Net  proceeds,  $114.  A  fair  prospect 
now  of  sailing  from  this  port  for  New- 
bern,  N.  C,  on  Tuesday  next. 

MONDAY,  April  2.  —  Rainy  day. 
Dined  with  Deacon  Adams.  Brother 
Manly  gave  me  for  my  personal  use 
thirty  dollars,  being  the  donation  of  a 
few  friends  to  assist  in  defraying  trav- 
elling expenses,  on  my  return.  Good 
is  the  Lord,  giving  health  and  friends, 
and,  above  all,  a  hope  of  eternal  life. 
La  us  Deo. 

Tuesday,  April  3. — Spent  the  day 
principally  at  Mr.  Manly 's.  The  Mi- 
das will  be  detained  a  day  or  two 
longer  than  was  at  first  expected. 

Wednesday,  April  4.— Dined  to- 
day with  Dr.  Inglesby.  Attended  the 
Medical  commencement.  Thirty-two 
young  gentlemen  received  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  Sent  $100  to  Prof.  Caswell, 
Treasurer  of  the  Columbian  College. 

Thursday,  April  5.— Took  leave  of 
the  friends  to-day  expecting  to  sail  at 
3  p.  m.,  but  the  intemperance  of  the 
captain  and  some  little  business -of  his 
prevented.  Attended  meeting  in  the 
evening.  Heard  Mr.  Manly.  Took 
lodgings  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tupper. 

Friday,  April  6. — Left  the  wharf 
at  8  a.  m.,  came  on  as  far  as  Repub- 
lican Island,  seven  or  eight  miles,  and 
took  in  ballast.  About  3  p.  m.  left 
the  island,  and  within  an  hour  or  two 
crossed  the  bar  and  got  out  at  sea. 
Wind  continued  till  towards  daylight 
Saturday  morning,  when  it  shifted, 
and  came  round  directly  ahead. 

Saturday,  April  7. — At  sea.  Dur- 
ing a  greater  part  of  the  day  wind  di- 
rectly ahead.  Weather  perfectly  fair. 
No  land  in  sight  to-day.  Toward  even- 
ing the  wind  came  round  to  the  east 
and  we  were  enabled  to  pursue  our 
course,  although  there  was  only  a  light 
breeze. 

Sabbath,  April  8. — In  the  morning 
calm  and  fair.  In  the  afternoon  a  light 
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breeze.  Some  land  in  sight.  Had  a 
pleasant  time  reading  Galatians  and 
Ephesians.  Passed  Cape  Fear  Light 
House  this  afternoon. 

MONDAY,  April  9. — The  breeze  con- 
tinued Sabbath  evening  and  night, 
also  this  morning.  Arrived  at  Beau- 
fort, N.  C,  about  noon.  We  should 
have  kept  out  at  sea,  and  entered  at 
Ocracoke  bar;  but  Captain  Lockey 
thought  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
reach  the  bar  before  night,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  daylight  to  cross 
with  safety.  Came  ashore  and  took 
lodgings  at  the  house  of  Capt.  Manson. 
Kind  reception.  Had  a  happy  time 
to-day,  while  at  sea,  reading  Philip- 
pians  and  Colossians. 

TUESDAY,  Ap'l  10.— Returned  from 
Captain  Manson's  to  the  schooner. 
Weighed  anchor  about  9  a.  m.  Fair 
wind.  Proceed  up  Core  Sound  about 
20  miles  to  a  place  called  Piney  Point. 
About  noon  ran  aground,  the  channel 
being  very  shallow.  Every  effort  to 
cross  the  shoal  proved  unavailing  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Wednesday,  April  11. — Continued 
on  the  shoal  at  Piney  Point  all  day, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  all 
hands  to  get  off.  Read  with  consid- 
erable enjoyment  Paul's  first  and  sec- 
ond Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  leave  this  place. 

Thursday,  Ap'l  12.  — Got  off  Piney 
Point  about  fifteen  minutes  past  11 
a.  m.,  and  came  on  to  Harbour  Island, 
a  distance  of  nearly  50  miles  from 
Beaufort.  Harbour  Island  is  at  the 
junction  of  Core  and  Pamlico  Sounds. 
The  wind  has  continued  in  the  south 
and  south-west  for  three  days  quite 
fresh.  Read  to-day  from  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  viz :  two  to  Timothy,  one  to 
Titus,  and  another  to  Philemon.  Some 
reason  to  believe  that  God  is  pleased 
to  bless  me  with  his  smiles  while  on 
the  water. 

Friday,  April  13. — Weighed  an- 
chor  at  about  sunrise,  but  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  a  mile  or  two 


before  we  ran  aground,  the  tide  being 
very  low.  Having  no  boat,  we  could 
not  carry  out  our  anchor  to  the  chan- 
nel, nor  could  we  do  anything  by 
which  we  could  get  off. 

We  therefore  hoisted  our  flag  as  a 
signal  of  distress,  and  in  a  short  time 
a  boat  came  to  our  relief.  We  carried 
our  anchor  to  the  channel,  but  could 
not  move  the  schooner. 

I  therefore  went  ashore  with  the 
gentleman  who  came  to  our  assistance, 
Mr.  Thomas  Day.  His  residence  is 
on  that  part  of  Hog  Island  known  by 
the  name  of  Whaler's  Camp.  Tarried 
at  his  house  overnight.  He  is  a  poor 
man,  but  kind  almost  to  excess. 

Saturday,  April  14. — Came  to  the 
schooner  early  this  morning  hoping 
that  during  the  night  she  had  been  got 
off;  but  finding  her  still  on  the  bar 
returned  to  Mr.  Day's  intending  to 
spend  the  Sabbath  among  a  people, 
destitute  of  preaching.  Went  with  Mr.. 
D.  to  Cedar  Island,  a  distance  of  about 
4  miles,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Randolph 
Daniels. 

Mr.  Daniels  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  a  Baptist  church.  Tarried  at 
his  house  at  night.  An  appointment 
was  made  this  afternoon  to  preach  to- 
morrow. The  people  in  this  place  are 
entirely  destitute  of  preaching  and  of 
very  many  of  the  advantages  of  civil- 
ized life.  They  have  no  minister,  mag- ' 
istrate,  physician,  lawyer,  meeting- 
house, court-house,  or  jail. 

A  small  part  only  of  the  island  will 
produce  any  kind  of  grain.  They  sup- 
port themselves  by  fishing  and  oyster- 
ing.  The  island  is  10  miles  long,  and 
from  1  to  ij  wide. 

Sabbath,  April  15. — Early  in  the 
morning  Mr.  Day  came  to  inform  me 
that  on  Saturday  evening  the  schooner 
was  got  off  the  shoal,  and  that  the 
Captain  wished  to  get  under  way  that 
morning.  No  alternative.  I  took 
breakfast  with  Mr.  Daniels,  left  my 
appointment,  and  came  to  the 
schooner. 

Gave  Mr.  Day  one  dollar,  he  being; 
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a  poor  man  with  a  large  family  of 
eight  children.  He  had  labored  much 
on  my  account. 

The  wind  not  being  fair  for  going 
directly  on  our  way,  we  went  a  few 
miles  to  a  place  in  Pamlico  Sound 
called  the  Swash,  that  place  being  con- 
sidered a  safe  harbor.  Having  an- 
chored, continued  there  through  the 
day. 

Monday,  April  16. — The  wind  be- 
ing ahead,  continued  at  the  Swash. 
Between  4  and  5  p.  m.  experienced  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind.  Finished  reading 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to-day, 
which  was  commenced  yesterday. 
Close  attention  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  clear  understanding  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  word  of  God. 

Tuesday,  Ap'l  17. — Left  the  Swash 
to-day  about  9  a.  m.  The  wind  was 
not  fair,  but  by  beating  we  were  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Neuse  a  little  after 
sunset. 

In  attempting  to  enter  the  mouth 
of  this  river  in  the  evening  we  lost  our 
way,  and  ran  aground  in  the  mouth  of 
Bay  river.  After  a  short  time  got  the 
schooner  off  and  anchored. 

Wednesday,  April  18. — Weighed 
anchor  early  this  morning  and  came 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Neuse,  wind 
ahead  ;  but  notwithstanding,  we  an- 
chored opposite  Newbern  in  the  Trent, 
at  half  past  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
Continued  on  board. 

Thursday,  April  19.— Came  ashore 
early  this  morning.  Called  on  Bro. 
James  Biggs.  Met  with  a  most  kind 
and  Christian  reception  from  him  and 
sister  Biggs. 

At  this  point  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  learn  of  Doctor  Wait's  first 
impressions  of  Newbern  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  surrounding  country.  These 
are  given  in  a  letter  written  to  his 
wife. 

Newbern  is  the   largest    town  in 


North  Carolina,  has  about  8,000  in- 
habitants, say  about  half  white;  two 
banks,  one  weekly  paper,  a  court-house 
and  jail.  The  streets  generally  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  as  those  in 
Philadelphia.  The  houses  are  mostly 
so  far  apart  as  to  admit  of  trees  among 
them.  The  trees  are  called  China,  and 
sometimes  the  pride  of  China.  They 
resemble  a  pretty  large  apple  tree, 
There  are  also  some  Cedars.  From 
the  steeple  of  the  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-house I  had  a  most  delightful  view 
of  the  whole  town.  These  trees  made 
a  fine  appearance,  although  not  then  in 
bloom.  The  location  of  Newbern  at 
the  junction  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent 
rivers  you  will  be  able  to  see  from  the 
map.  The  town  is  said  to  be  healthy, 
and  so  it  appeared  to  me.  The  friends 
assured  me  that  there  were  many 
Northern  people  in  town,  and  that 
they  commonly  had  good  health.  The 
Baptists  have  a  meeting-house  about 
as  large  as  the  one  in  Brandon,  painted 
outside  white,  and  quite  decently  fur- 
nished inside.  They  cannot  give  a 
full  support  but  will  cheerfully  do  all 
they  can,  and  they  have  no  doubt  but 
I  could  have  students  if  I  wished. 
This  place  is  perhaps  300  miles  south 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  something 
like  800  from  White  Creek.  To  tell 
the  whole  truth,  I  do  not  now  know 
of  a  more  important  opening.  The 
state  of  the  ministry  all  around  in  that 
region  is  deplorable. 

You  saw  something  in  the  Star 
about  an  association  in  North  Caro- 
lina resolving  not  to  have  anything  to 
do  by  way  of  showing  fellowship  to  a 
person  belonging  to  a  Missionary, 
Tract,  Educational,  or  Bible  Society. 
Newbern  church  mourn  over  this  but 
could  not  prevent  it,  although  at- 
tached to  the  same  association. 

Space  is  lacking  for  the  account  of 
two  months'  sojourn  in  Newbern. 
The  reception  of  their  new  pastor  by 
the  hospitable  people  was  cordial,  and 
his  labors  among  them  earnest  and  un- 
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ceasing.    Now  follows  an  account  of 

his  travels  homeward: 

TUESDAY,  June  19.— Left  the  wharf 
in  Newbern  at  8  a.  m. — wind  ahead. 
Beat  down  to  the  mouth  of  South 
River,  forty  miles,  and  anchored  at 
sundown.  Day  pleasantly  spent. 
All  on  board  very  agreeable. 

Wednesday,  June  20. —  Weighed 
anchor  this  morning  a  little  after 
sunrise.  Wind  still  ahead.  Beat  down 
into  Pamlico  Sound,  and  anchored 
about  10  p.  m.,  a  little  below  the 
light-boat;  probably  within  four  miles 
of  the  Swash. 

Thursday,  June  21. — Weighed 
anchor  this  morning.  Very  light 
breeze  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then 
nearly  a  dead  calm — afterwards  a  good 
wind  from  the  south.  Arrived  at  the 
Swash  at  1 1  a.  m.,  and  were  over  at 
3  p.  m.  As  the  wind  and  tide  would 
be  against  us  at  the  Bulkhead,  we 
came  to  anchor  soon  after  we  were 
over  the  Swash,  intending  to  go  on  in 
the  morning.  Although  we  progressed 
but  a  few  miles  to-day,  we  were  well 
satisfied  as  we  were  over  one  of  the 
troublesome  shoals.  The  brethren,  I 
suppose  have  a  prayer-meeting  this 
evening  in  Newbern. 

Friday,  June  22. — Weighed  anchor 
this  morning  by  sunrise,  and  by  six 
we  were  over  Bulkhead  and  anchored 
in  Wallis'  Channel,  off  Portsmouth. 
Our  lighter  was  soon  alongside,  and 
by  twelve  our  freight  was  all  on  board. 
Considerable  time  would  be  necessary 
to  lash  our  freight  on  deck,  and  Capt. 
Jones  thought  it  would  be  best  not 
to  go  to  sea  till  to-morrow  morning. 
We  have  now  a  fair  wind.  Should 
this  continue,  we  shall  probably  be 
in  New  York  in  a  short  time. 

SATURDAY,  June  23. — We  fully  in- 
tended to  have  gone  to  sea  this  morn- 
ing, but  during  the  night  the  wind 
changed,  and  is  now  (nearly  8  a.  m.) 
directly  ahead.  7  o'clock  p.  m.— The 
wind  has  continued  all  day  as  it  was 


this  morning.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  de- 
tained several  days.  I  know  I  should 
feel  perfectly  resigned,  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  a  conviction  of  what  is 
right,  and  another  to  do  it.  This  day 
has  been  a  long  one  to  me  !  How 
often  I  think  of  my  little  family,  and 
other  friends  in  that  region!  May  the 
Lord  bless  them  all ! 

Sunday,  June  24. — Intended  to 
have  gone  ashore  to-day,  and  spent 
the  Sabbath  with  the  people  of  Ports- 
mouth [North  Carolina]  ;  and  when, 
at  about  2  p.  m.,  an  invitation  was 
sent  to  me  to  visit  them  and  preach, 
I  was  still  more  anxious;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  considerable  interruption 
in  my  sleep  last  night,  I  have  been 
much  afflicted  with  a  pain  in  my  head. 
I  thought  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to 
stay  on  board,  particularly  as,  if  I  had 
left  the  schooner,  I  must  have  become 
quite  wet,  as  the  water  was  rough,  as 
have  tried  to  compose  my  mind  I 
well  as  I  could,  but  still  the  Searcher 
of  all  hearts  has  seen  in  me  too  much 
of  a  disposition  to  complain. 

MONDAY,  June  25. — The  wind  the 
same  as  yesterday.  Some  little  pros- 
pect, however,  that  it  will  be  more 
favorable  soon.  I  am  perfectly  unable 
to  express  fully  my  unwillingness  to 
continue  in  this  place. 

TUESDAY,  June  26. — Calm  till  nearly 
noon,  at  which  time  a  light  southerly 
breeze.  As  soon  as  possible  got  un- 
der way  and  were  out  over  the  bar 
within  an  hour  or  two.  When  out  at 
sea  I  counted  seventeen  vessels,  all 
bound  North,  some  to  Philadelphia, 
some  to  New  York,  others  to  Boston, 
and  others,  perhaps,  to  Baltimore. 
These  had  all  been  waiting  for  a  fair 
wind.  At  about  dark  we  passed  Cape 
Hatteras  light-house,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  over  the  shoals. 
Ships  drawing  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
of  water  go  outside. 

Wednesday,  June  27. — At  sea. 
No  land  in  sight  to-day.  Fair  wind. 
I  presume  that,  on  an  average,  we 
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have  sailed  between  seven  and  eight 
miles  an  hour  the  most  of  the  day. 
All  the  other  vessels  which  came  in 
company  with  us  are  far  behind.  Not 
one  of  them  is  in  sight.  Our  vessel 
has  the  name  of  being  a  fast  sailer, 
particularly  before  the  wind,  as  seamen 
express  it.  I  can  scarcely  make  out 
to  write,  the  schooner  rocks  so.  I 
fear  I  shall  not  see  my  little  family 
this  month. 

Thursday,  June  28. — Good  wind 
all  last  night.  Some  part  of  the  time 
sailed  not  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour, 
but  to-day  the  wind  has  been  more 
unsteady — some  part  of  the  time 
nearly  ahead.  Land  in  sight  ;  the 
shore  of  New  Jersey.  At  an  hour  be- 
fore sun  down  we  were  opposite  a 
place  called  Barnegat,  forty-five  miles 
from  the  city  of  New  York.  We  shall 
not  see  the  city,  I  presume,  till  to- 
morrow. I  feel  much  less  inclined  to 
read  the  Bible  or  any  other  book  than 
I  did  when  coming  from  Charleston 
to  Newbern.  The  truth  is,  I  am  too 
anxious  to  return  to  my  friends  (the 
time  appointed  for  my  return  having 
passed  some  time  since),  to  allow  me 
to  go  deliberately  about  anything.  I 
hope  I  shall  meet  with  no  sad  disap- 
pointment. 

Friday,  June  29. — Pleasant  day. 
Counted  this  morning,  opposite  the 


Highlands,  called  also  Neversink, 
about  fifty  vessels  sailing  for  New 
York.  Soon  after  met  nearly  as  many 
more.  Arrived  at  the  wharf  in  Brook- 
lyn at  2  p.  m. — came  over  within  a 
few  minutes  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
Porterage  and  ferry  fifty  cents.  Put 
my  trunk  in  the  care  of  a  gentleman 
who  keeps  the  New  River  hotel.  Tar- 
ried at  night  at  the  house  of  Bro.  Wm. 
Colgate. 

Saturday,  June  30.— Left  New 
York  at  6  this  morning.  .  Passage  to 
Albany  four  dollars;  porterage,  &c, 
while  in  New  York,  seventy-five  cents. 
Arrived  at  Albany  at  7  p.  m.  Pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Troy.  Passage 
from  Albany  to  Troy,  twenty-five 
cents.  Took  lodgings  at  the  house  of 
Bro.  Howard.  Good  visit  with  him 
and  family. 

Sabbath,  July  1.— Took  the  stage 
at  5  a.  m.,  and  came  towards  White 
Creek ;  stage  fare  to  the  Checkered 
House  $1.50;  breakfast,  &c,  41  cts. ; 
arrived  at  the  Checkered  House  at 
12J  p.  m.  Preached  in  the  afternoon 
at  Wait's  Corners,  and  before  sun- 
down had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
dear  family  once  more,  having  been 
absent  about  six  months  and  a  half, 
and  having  travelled  eleven  hundred 
miles. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL* 


Poetry  is  near  of  kin  to  religion  ;  and 
high  poetic  instincts  thrive  best  in  a 
soil  of  strong  religious  beliefs.  The 
poetry  of  atheism  is  an  impossibility. 

*One  hesitates  to  put  so  pretentious  a  title  at  the 
head  of  so  short  an  article  ;  but  when  it  is  ex- 
plained that  what  is  here  said  is  meant  only  as  a 
suggestion  of  an  important  thought,  and  as  awak- 
ing and  introducing  reflection  upon  it,  the  seeming 
presumption — it  is  hoped — is  justified. 


Wordsworth's  prophesied  poetry  of 
science  is  not  yet  written,  and  if  we 
are  to  be  spared  the  ghastliness  of 
ossified  ages  or  the  soullessness  of 
mathematical  formulae,  it  must  v/ait 
till  the  facts  of  science  have  been  suf- 
ficiently etherialized  to  become  a  part 
of  the  atmosphere  we  breathe — that 
is,  till  they  have  dropped  their  tech- 
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nical,  individual  character,  and  are  lost 
in  the  surrounding  companionship  of 
other  knowledge  ;  and  then  it  will  not 
be  a  poetry  of  science,  as  such,  but 
the  poetry  of  humanity— just  what 
all  other  great  poetry  is.  An  ethical 
treatise  in  verse  is  not  poetry.  A 
scientific  treatise  in  verse  is  fore- 
doomed to  be  neither  poetry  nor 
science.  And  after  all  such  attempts 
the  world  must  sigh  that  its  subtlest 
heart  of  mystery  is  still  untouched. 

We  are  not  cunning  casts  in  clay. 
Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men, 
At  least  to  me — I  will  not  stay, 
For  I  was  born  for  better  things.* 

Poetry  is  like  Nature's  springs  at 
the  foot  of  wooded  hills.  It  is  blessed 
to  come  upon  them  in  the  parching 
summer  noontide.  The  water,  come 
by  patient  windings  through  crevices 
in  the  hills  from  the  very  heart  of 
Nature's  dear  compassion,  quenches 
thirst,  renews  our  strength.  Great 
poetry  is  so.  The  child  of  no  single 
sphere  of  knowledge,  of  no  "  school 
of  thought,"  but  the  offering  of  Nature 
to  her  other  fainting  children,  it 
clothes  them  with  a  strange,  new 
daring  which  now  would  like  to  meet 
a  devil, 

Now,  it  is  because  religion  is  uni- 
versal, has  its  roots  in  nature  tjiat  we 
may  claim  for  it  great  influence  over 
poetry.  Poetry,  without  the  sense 
of  a  pervading  spiritual  presence, 
wanders  piteously  into  cold,  dark 
marshes,  and  fosters  morbid,  inter- 
mittent, abortive  soul-flames,  which, 
for  the  moment,  gleam,  but,  like  the 
phosphorus  over  the  bog,  only  serve  to 
tell  of  decay — decay  within.  A  philos- 

*Tennyson. 

2 


opher  can  work  in  a  vacuum  of  ab- 
straction ;  a  poet  must  have  the  "  pen- 
dulous air"  to  fly  upon.  And  it  is 
when  God  beats  in  on  his  soul  in 
great  billows  of  light  that  he  will 
speak  to  the  world's  heart  and  bring 
it  peace. 

Peter  Bayne  has  said  that  "  no  soul- 
stirring  picture  was  ever  painted  that 
had  not  in  it  depth  of  shadow ;"  and 
no  soul-stirring  poem  was  ever  written 
that  had  not  for  itself  a  background 
of  strong  religious  capacity  in  the 
poet  as  its  support  and  inspiration. 
Now,  this  capacity  may  not  take  the 
shape  of  pious  prayers  and  Christian 
observances.  Indeed,  it  may  turn 
away  from  these  as  an  insufficient 
vehicle  of  expression,  as  absolutely 
distasteful,  not  to  say  maiming.  It 
may  content  itself  with  never  a  body- 
ing forth  of  its  vagueness  in  external 
form.  It  may  never  give  itself  a  name  ; 
but  when  the  things  of  sense  impinge 
upon  its  impalpable  domain — we  must 
endure  the  contradiction — it  is  lashed 
to  fury,  or  melted  to  love,  and  grows 
involuntarily  up  into  the  repose  of 
high  art.  A  poet  must  dwell,  in  con- 
sciousness, if  not  in  definitely  formu- 
lated belief,  near  the  Cause  of  all 
things,  and  whether  he  conceives  that 
Cause  as  impersonal  law,  or  as  a  per- 
sonal God,  he  must  be  overawed  by 
its  nearness,  and  press  tremblingly 
nearer  at  times  and  hear  its  evolutions 
or  its  heart-beat. 

The  hold  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
has  upon  the  heart  of  universal  child- 
hood is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  belongs 
to  a  nation  whose  hearts  and  homes 
have  never  been  very  far  away  from 
the  home  of  the  elf-king.  And  may 
not  Shakespeare's  hold  upon  us  be 
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largely  due  to  this  same  affinity  we 
perceive   in  him  for  the  shapeless, 
shadowy,  mystical  Unknown  ?  Waiv- 
ing the  question  of  his  distinctive 
religious  beliefs, — for  these  are  diffi- 
cult to  determine, — do  we  not  find  in 
the  occasional  up-look  of  his  eye,  the 
sensitive  pricking  of  his  ear  for  un- 
earthly sounds,  one  of  the  strongest 
links  of  the  chain  which  binds  him  so 
to  all  men?    Other  features  of  his 
mental  constitution  appeal  only  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  others  still 
to  occasional  mental  states  and  fac- 
ulties ;  but  this  appeals  to  all  men  of 
all  ages.    May  it  not  be  true  that  the 
poetry  of  Mythology  survives  more 
because  it  appeals  to  our  interest  in 
the  superhuman  than  for  any  other 
reason?    Without  its  poetic  novelty 
and  beauty,  the  Divina  Comedia  would 
still  chain  imagination  and  heart  to 
its  passionate  portrayal  of  the  scene 
where  it  is  laid.    Prof.  Lowell  has  said 
of  Dante  :    "  His  nature  was  one  in 
which,  'as  in  Swedenborg's,  a  clear, 
practical  understanding  was  continu- 
ally streamed  over  by  the  northern 
lights  of   mysticism,  through  which 
the  familiar  stars  shine  with  a  softened 
and   more   spiritual    lustre."  And 
when  a  poet,  from  keeping  still  night- 
watch  on  the  heights  of  being,  takes 
us  into  his  confidence  and  leads  us  by 
the  strange  mesmeric  charm  of  his 
own  passion  out  into  the  dark,  and 
converses  familiarly,  in  our  hearing, 
with  the  goblins  of   the  wood,  or 
plies  a  water-nymph  hovering  above 
hidden  fountains  with   coquetries, — - 
he  may  not  know  it,  nor  may  we,  but 
he  has  bound  us  to  the  weird  spot 
with  a  chain  which  we  cannot,  would 


not  break.  By  indulging  his  own 
mystical  faculty  and  appealing  to 
ours,  he  has  surrounded  our  life  with 
Ruskin's  "cloudy  companionship  of 
higher  or  darker  meaning;" — and  if 
he  does  not  frighten  us  away  before 
the  charm  is  fixed,  as  Tennyson  has 
done  in  Vivien,  his  poem  is  an  influ- 
ence for  all  time. 

Dowden,  in  Shakespeare,  his  Mind 
and  At t,  quotes  Emerson  as  saying: 
"  A  good  reader  can  in  a  sort  nestle 
into  Plato's  brain,  and  think  from 
thence ;  but  not  into  Shakespeare's. 
We  are  still  out  of  doors."  Yes  :  but 
we  may  surely  venture  near  enough 
to  discern  that  the  great  poet's  relig- 
ious faculty  did  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  ally  itself  with  any  very  definite 
system  of  religious  beliefs.  He  no 
doubt  cherished  the  beliefs,  but  never 
ventured  to  attach  himself  to  anyone 
codified  statement  of  them.  And  the 
widely  differing  views  as  to  Shake- 
speare's connection  with  this  religious 
party  or  that  are  all  possible  because 
of  the  fact  here  stated.  And,  indeed, 
for  our  purpose,  we  do  not  need  to 
know  whether  he  worshipped  in  the 
forms  of  the  Catholic  or  Anglican 
church,  or  whether  he  performed  dis- 
tinct acts  of  worship,  as  such,  at  all, 
or  not.  A  sharp  criticism  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Reviezv  (1884)  °f  a  work  on 
the  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  Shake- 
speare makes  it  plain  that  there  are 
materials  in  the  Plays  to  justify  almost 
any  conceivable  theory  of  the  religion 
and  morals,  and  probable  religious 
connection  of  the  master.  And  this 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  Shakespeare 
had  a  religious  faculty  because  he  had 
the  human  nature,  and  that  he  did  not 
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lesson  its  dignity — a  thing  which  is 
possible  for  sensitive  minds — by  ma- 
terializing it  in  a  definite  form  of  ex- 
pression or  definite  act  of  worship. 

The  spirit  of  Shakespeare's  time  was 
not  a  spirit  of  skepticism.  Across  the 
channel  Descartes  was  just  awaking 
the  world  to  see  God  in  the  mind  of 
man  as  well  as  in  the  Bible,  and  with 
this  step  off  the  line  of  reverence  for 
the  Bible  as  speaking  the  final  word 
andbrooking  no  confirmation,  an  age 
of  general  skepticism  was  ushered  in 
upon  the  world — an  age  which,  let  us 
be  thankful,  Shakespeare  did  not  live 
to  see  ;  thankful  because  in  him  we 
have  the  simple  speech  of  a  soul  that 
did  not  doubt,  and  which  speaking 
itself  has  uttered  words  ideal  and  uni- 
versal. 

So,  then,  we  have  a  residuum  in  our 
poet  of  faith  in  a  world  around  us  and 
above  us  which  we  do  not  see. 

(a).  And  to  Shakespeare's  imagina- 
tion on  its  playful  side  this  world 
was  peopled  with  airy,  fairy,  mis 
chievous  ephemera — fairies,  nymphs, 
sylphs — and  these  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  to  his  service.  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  is  full  of  them, 
and  we  want  to  fondle  the  dear  little 
creatures  as  Shakespeare  does  in  his 
thought.  Puck  is  invisible  to  the  be- 
nighted souls  he  is  perplexing,  but  not 
to  us  ;  only  we  cannot  catch  and  hold 
the  vexatious  and  amiable  little  devil. 
And  this  host  of  happiness  is  allowed 
to  play  in  skiffs  of  wind  upon  the  up- 
per surface  of  human  experience — to 
bring  a  ripple  of  joy  or  cast  in  a  petty 
vexation.  They  flit  like  invisible 
birds  over  life  in  the  dramas,  and 
when  anon  they  alight,  we  feel,  but 


cannot  see,  the  clinging  bird  toes. 
And  what  is  worse,  they  will  not  be 
gone.  And  sometimes  in  the  dark 
they  so  throng  us,  chirping  strange 
music,  that  we  fain  would  hurry  from 
them,  but  cannot.  It  is  a  curious 
segment  in  the  sphere  of  Shakes- 
peare's work — this  batch  of  fairy-land 
we  see. 

(b).  If  Shakespeare  holds  happy 
converse  with  the  Comic  Muse,  he 
must  sometimes  seek  other  company, 
and  come  away  with  a  tragedy  to 
haunt  us  withal.  If  he  has  his  sylphs 
to  tickle  the  upper  surface  of  human 
experience,  he  has  also  his  dark- 
visaged  goblins  to  disturb  its  lowest 
depths.  And  these  people  the  invisi- 
ble world  as  it  is  seen  from  the  darker 
side  of  the  poet's  imagination.  These 
are  the  spirits  that  attend  on  mortals' 
mischief  ;  and,  without  deciding  finally 
whether  Shakespeare  believed  in  them 
or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
most  cordial  belief  in  them  could  have 
given  us  more  vivid  pictures  of  their 
hellishness,  or  more  startling  exhibi- 
tions of  their  power  than  Macbeth 
has  furnished  us. 

Retzsch  understood  how  exquisitely 
horrifying  is  the  sight  of  an  imp  in 
the  development  of  a  tragedy.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  some  of  his  "  Outlines  " 
of  some  scenes  in  Macbeth,  he  has 
filled  all  the  available  space  with  these 
hybrids  of  darkness — with  ridged  and 
finned  backs,  and  wild  eyes  looking 
across  almost  human  noses,  and  two- 
pronged,  double-clawed  feet ;  it  makes 
the  flesh  creep  to  recall  them  climb- 
ing out  of  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  or 
clinging  impudently  to  the  gold- 
embroidered  tapestry  of  a  king's  pal- 
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ace.  It  is  these,  or  their  kin,  that 
unlock  on  mortal  woe  the  gates  of 
storm  and  flood.  These  are  they  who 
singed  Lear's  white  hair  "  with  sul- 
phurous fires,"  and  who  bring  confu- 
sion to  all  tempest-driven  souls.  They 
disturb  the  sweet  "serenity  of  night 
with  hideous  noises,  and  rob  the  day 
of  peace.  They  pursue  their  victim 
like  an  evil  destiny — an  unfailing  Nem- 
esis, and  u  under  every  guilty  secret  " 
they  are  heedful  to  hatch  a  M  brood  of 
guilty  wishes,"  and,  while  they  may, 
they  charm  away  the  soul  to  suicide. 
They  nerve  murderers,  unsex  women  ; 
they  distribute  kingdoms,  then  blast 
them,  and  they  impale  humanity. 
They  meet  on  blasted  heaths,  return- 
ing conquerors,  and  salute  them  with 
prophetic  titles,  and  ere  long  they  are 
boiling  hell-broth  with  which  to 
drench  their  favorites.  They  assume 
all  shapes  and  no  shape,  and  "  hover 
through  the  fog  and  filthy  air."  The 
pit  of  Acheron  is  their  trysting-place. 
They  watch  the  "  corner  of  the  moon," 
and  call  thence  their  minions.  Their 
motto  :  "  Fair  is  foul  and  foul  is  fair." 

Through  all  the  life  of  these  Plays 
we  may  expect  at  any  turn  to  be 
startled  by  the  wan  apparition  of 
some  weird  wanderer  of  this  weird 


sisterhood.  And  to  a  timid  nature 
the  ever  present  possibility  might  be- 
come intolerable.  And  herein  lies 
the  value  of  the  nearness  of  this 
world  of  evil  spirits  to  our  life  for 
dramatic  effect ;  and  so  all  our 
thought  about  it  is  summed  up  in  an- 
other huge  emphasis  of  the  amplitude 
and  power  of  our  poet's  tragic  feeling. 

(c).  But  our  impression  of  Shake- 
speare's view  of  the  invisible  world 
would  be  unjust  if  we  should  fail  to 
mention — if  never  so  briefly — one 
thought  more.  In  some  rare,  raptur- 
ous moments,  when  the  great  mind 
looked  out  from  its  "  sky-like  dome  " 
on  the  Unseen,-  he  saw  neither  the 
playful  fairy  nor  the  nasty  imp,  but 
with  expanded  soul  and  keen  vision 
he  saw  beyond  these  "  a  Divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  Rough-hew 
them  how  we  will."  And  it  was  his 
faith  in  an  intimate  and  ever  watchful 
Providence,  which  brings  Prospero, 
and  all  worthy  souls,  back  from  dreary 
isles  to  good  fortune  again — his  faith 
in  this,  the  most  blessed  manifestation 
of  the  Supernatural,  which  gave  to 
his  poetry  high  ethical  purpose  and 
its  epoch-making  inspiration. 

Ed.  M.  Poteat. 

May  6th,  1885. 


LEAVES  FROM  MY  NOTE-BOOK. 

THE  GERMAN  FATHERLAND — Concluded. 


Having  seen  the  Rhine  from  the 
steamer's  deck  uninterruptedly  from 
Bonn  to  Coblentz,  one  feels  like  run- 
ning away  immediately  to  climb  some 
of  the  vintage-covered  and  forest- 
crowned  eminences  for  a  view  of  the 


town — for  Coblentz  is  most  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Rhine,  lying,  as 
it  does,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moselle  ; 
and  then  it  is  about  the  central  point 
of  the  finest  scenery  on  the  Rhine. 
Coblentz  is  also  one  of  the  strongest 
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military  posts  in  Germany,  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  massive  wall,  and  over- 
looked by  fortifications  garrisoned  by 
as  many  soldiers  as  there  are  men  in 
the  city.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
places  on  the  Rhine  is  the  Festung 
Ehrenbreitstein,  or  that  most  impreg- 
nable fortress  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Moselle,  which,  on  account  of  its 
strength,  is  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Rhine.  It  does  seem  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  more  difficult  to  storm  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  than  this  u  broad 
stone  of  honor;"  and  Baedecker  says 
that  the  view  one  gets  from  the  fort 
is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  river.  But  I  find  a  more 
enjoyable  jaunt  up  the  Kuhkopf.  A 
walk  of  ten  miles  is  something  that 
has  a  certain  undesirableness,  at  any 
rate  under  ordinary  circumstances ; 
but  what  greater  privilege  could  one 
ask  than  to  be  able,  on  leaving  the 
steamer,  after  having  sat  quietly  for 
several  hours,  to  start  at  once  through 
the  length  of  the  charming  Rhein  An 
lagen,  then  over  the  Karthause  past 
the  fortifications  of  Alexander  and 
Constantine,  and  up  the  forest-cov- 
ered hill  which  cares  for  no  more  ro- 
mantic name  than  what  it  derived  from 
that  lactiferous  animal  known  by  the 
vulgar  appellation  of  cow.  From  the 
summit  an  imposing  view  is  obtained, 
embracing  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  (or 
in  this  barbarous  German  tongue,  the 
Rhein  and  Mosel)  with  the  hills  on 
each  side  ;  while  from  lower  down  an 
excellent  view  is  had  of  the  castles  of 
Stolzenfels  and  Lahneck,  and  all  the 
diversity  of  scenery  of  hill  and  vale, 
forest  and  vineyard,  expanse  of  green- 
sward, or  depth  of  cerulean  wave.  In 


such  a  land  as  the  environs  of  Coblentz, 
one  is  not  weaiied  as  much  by  a  tramp 
of  a  half  a  score  of  miles  as  might  be 
expected.  But  the  tourist  who  wan- 
ders about  within  the  walls  of  the  town 
probably  regrets  stopping  a  whole 
day  in  this  old  fortress.  Of  course 
there  are  the  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Rhine,  and  a  couple  of  other 
bridges  of  some  merit  in  engineering, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Castor;  but 
these  can  be  seen  in  much  less  time. 
In  front  of  this  church  is  a  fountain 
called  the  Castor  Brunnen,  on  which 
my  friend  who  preceded  me  to  Cob- 
lentz points  out  the  inscription  :  1812. 
Memorable  par  la  campagne  contre  les 
Russes.  Sous  le  prefectural  de  Jules 
Doazin.  Under  this  are  the  words 
added  with  exquisite  irony  by  the 
Russian  General  who  entered  the  town 
two  years  later  :  Vu  et  approuve par 
nous  Commandant  Russe  de  la  ville  de 
Coblence,  le  \.Jan.  18 14. 

Up  the  Rhine  early  in  the  morning. 
Soon  the  steamer  passes  the  interest- 
ing castle  of  Stolzenfels  on  the  right, 
and  on  the  other  side  not  far  above  is 
the  ancient  and  picturesque  castle  of 
Lahneck,  which  boasts  of  an  antiquity 
of  half  a  dozen  centuries  or  so.  Nu- 
merous other  castles  crowning  rugged 
cliffs,  and  each  with  its  proper  legend, 
make  up  the  scenery  along  the  river, 
and  there  are  enough  of  these  legends 
to  fill  a  volume  than  which  no  book 
could  be  more  readable,  certainly  while 
one  is  gliding  up  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Rhine.  An  abridgment  of  the 
legend,  connected  with  Sternenberg 
and  Liebenstein,  known  as  The  Broth- 
ers, two  castles  on  the  left  or  eastern 
side,  is  made  by  Baekdecker,  who  stilj 
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gives  the  story  somewhat  more  at 
length  than  the  following: 

The  beautiful  Hildegarde,  adopted 
daughter  of  the  lord  of  Liebenstein,  by 
her  lovely,  disposition  won  the  hearts 
of  her  foster  parent's  sons,  Conrad  and 
Heinrich,  of  whom  the  latter,  with 
admirable  generosity,  resigned  to  his 
brother  all  claim  upon  the  possessor 
of  his  heart,  and  went  away  to  seek 
forgetfulness  in  the  holy  wars.  The 
nuptials  were  postponed  by  reason  of 
the  old  knight's  death,  who  had  just 
completed  the  castle  of  Sternenburg, 
which  he  built  for  the  reception  of  his 
son  and  the  fair  bride  in  order  that 
they  might  be  always  near  him.  It 
chanced  in  the  meantime,  that  the 
heart  of  Conrad  changed.  He  tired 
of  an  inactive  life  and  joined  the  Cru- 
saders with  the  hope  of  acquiring 
honor  and  fame;  while  Hildegarde, 
never  doubting  his  affection,  mourned 
her  bereavement,  and  with  an  agony 
of  solicitude  awaited  his  return.  Ye 
gods  defend  us  from  such  agony  as 
she  felt  on  seeing  a  beautiful  Greek, 
the  companion  of  her  loved  one,  and 
who  had  supplanted  her  in  his  affec- 
tions!  Shutting  herself  up  in  the 
loneliest  apartment  of  her  dreary 
abode  in  the  old  castle  of  Liebenstein, 
she  abjured  the  company  of  all  human 
beings  save  that  of  her  one  attendant. 
The  chivalrous  Heinrich  returning 
from  the  wars  and  learning  of  his 
brother's  perfidy,  resolved  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  his  foster-sister  ;  accord- 
ingly he  challenged  Conrad  to  single 
combat,  but  while  they  were  about  to 
draw  their  swords  they  were  stopped 
by  the  figure  of  Hildegarde  who 
rushed  between  them  praying  a  recon- 


ciliation, to  which  they  reluctantly 
agreed.  Hildegarde  then  retired  to 
the  convent  of  Bornhofen  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  on  which  the  castles  stand, 
and  there  passed -the  remainder  of 
her  wretched  life.  His  Grecian  bride 
proved  faithless,  and  filled  with  shame 
and  remorse  Conrad  threw  himself  on 
his  generous  brother's  neck  feeling  that 
consolation  could  alone  be  had  in  his 
forgiveness  and  friendship.  So  the 
estrangement  ended,  and  the  brothers 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to_ 
gether  in  harmony  and  retirement  at 
Liebenstein,  while  Sternenberg  re- 
mained untenanted  forever. 

The  "mutability  of  feminality  "is  a 
thing  proverbial  in  a  different  sense, 
however,  from  that  which  would  re- 
mind us  of  Lot's  wife,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  her  insatiable  curiosity  be- 
came a  pillar  of  salt.  Above  the  Lur- 
lei  is  a  rock  said  to  resemble  the  pro- 
file of  Napoleon  I.  (I  hope  it  doesn't). 
m  Seven  other  rocks  are  said  to  be  meta- 
morphosed virgins.  The  story  goes 
that  these  virgins  were  once  the  fair 
mistresses  of  Schonberg  castle,  and 
by  their  surpassing  beauty  won  the 
hearts  of  all  who  saw  them  ;  and,  be- 
ing  unlike  the  beautiful  Hildegarde  of 
the  foregoing  legend  (and  also  unlike 
the  majority  of  their  sex,  I  hope),  they 
were  entirely  heartless,  and  trifled 
with  the  affections  of  their  many  lov- 
ers until  the  divinity  of  the  river 
changed  them  into  stones — a  sad  warn- 
ing to  all  like-minded  maidens. 

Beyond  the  picturesque  castles  of 
Sooneck  and  Rheinstein,  Bingen  comes 
in  sight ;  but  as  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly attractive  about  the  place, 
we  cross  the  river  to  the  old  town  of 
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Riidesheim,  from  which  to  make  the 
ascent  of  the  Niederwald,  a  forest- 
covered  mountain  just  opposite  Bing- 
en.    What  sort  of  a  railroad  is  this 
they  have  built  here  for  us  to  go  up? 
It  is  about  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  the 
new  south  building  at  Wake  Forest 
College.    Ride  up  that  thing?  But 
faith  isn't  lacking  to  try  it,  and  the 
end  of  the  track  soon  shows  itself, 
right  at  the  top  too,  and  almost  in  a 
straight  line  with  every  part  of  the 
road.    Fronting  the  river,  and  very 
conspicuous  from  it,  and  also  looking 
towards  the  French  frontier  hard  by, 
stands  the  National  Monument,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  the  Germania  Denkmal, 
erected  some  two  or  three  years  since, 
to  commemorate  the  restoration  of 
the  German  Empire.    The  monument 
consists  of  a  very  ornate  pedestal  of 
the  height  of  nearly  eighty  feet,  near 
the  base  of  which  are  large  allegori- 
cal figures  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosel, 
while  on  either  side  are  the  guardian 
spirits  of  peace  and  war,  of  which  the 
latter  is  represented  as  a  great  angel 
of  the  type  of  man,  with  a  sword  in 
his  hand  and  the  trump  of  war  at  his 
mouth.    The   other  belongs   to  the 
more  gentle  class  of  angelic  beings 
(the  female  type),  and  stands  holding 
out  the  insignia  of  peace,  plenty,  and 
prosperity,  and  of  course  exhibiting 
meanwhile  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Be- 
tween these  is  an  historical  scene  in 
bas-relief  composed  of  numberless  fig- 
ures, of  which  the  most  conspicuous 
is  the  Emperor  Fredierich  Wilhelm. 
Above  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
principal  States  forming  the  Germanic 
Confederation.    I  will  not  write  the 
inscription  merely  out  of  disrespect  for 


the  villainously  harsh  German  tongue, 
which  I  am  trying  to  forget,  but  it 
suffices  to  say  that  it  boasts  of  the 
rise  and  prosperity  of  the  German 
people  and  the  glorious  victories  of 
seventy  and  seventy-one.  The  total 
height  of  the  monument  is  given  as 
a  hundred  and  eleven  feet,  including 
the  immense  figure  of  Germania,  who 
stands  proudly  upholding  the  German 
crown,  while  her  left  hand  grasps  a 
sword,  which  being  no  longer  needful 
for  her  security,  she  has  wreathed 
with  flowers. 

It's  strange  what  reverence  for  roy- 
alty exists  intheminds  of  all  men,  even 
among  republicans,  but  that  such  is 
the  fact  cannot  be  denied.  An  in- 
stance shows  itself  at  Wiesbaden, 
than  which  there  is  not  a  more  popu- 
lar or  celebrated  watering-place  in 
Germany,  or  perhaps  in  Europe.  The 
Emperor  is  spending  a  part  of  the 
summer  here,  and  when  he  wishes  to 
take  a  drive  in  the  afternoon,  thou- 
sands of  people  throng  the  streets 
just  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him,  though 
perhaps  he  isn't  a  whit  better  looking 
than  my  friend  Kandtler,  who  has 
nothing  in  that  line  to  boast  of,  I  am 
sure;  and  yet  there  are  Americans 
who  are  not  altogether  ashamed  to  wait 
for  the  Emperor.  Poor  Frederic!  It 
must  be  very  annoying  to  him  not  to 
be  able  to  do  as  he  pleases,  but  to 
have  everybody  watching  to  see  and 
talk  about  everything  that  he  does. 
He  ought  to  go  to  America  if  he 
wants  to  be  independent,  though  I 
don't  know  that  even  there  he  would 
get  a  monopoly  of  his  own  business. 
Wiesbaden  is  such  a  pretty  place  that 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  walk  about 
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and  enjoy  it,  the  gardens  and  flowers 
and  fountains,  and  to  get  a  drink  of 
the  water  himself,  without  a  half 
dozen  men  having  it  first.  But  he  is 
an  older  man  than  I  am,  and  ought  to 
know  how  to  get  along,  and  if  he 
doesn't,  I  can't  help  him. 

Those  people  who  think  it  is  such  a 
great  privilege  to  gaze  upon  the  face 
of  royalty  should  spend  a  day  at 
Frankfort,  where  in  the  Kaisersaal 
they  could  contemplate  leisurely  the 
visages  of  every  German  Emperor 
who  has  lived  since  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne ;  and  some  of  them  are  bet- 
ter looking,  too,  than  old  man  Fred. 
William.  These  pictures — some  of 
them  very  fine — were  not  painted  by 
the  old  masters,  but  by  such  men  as 
Veit  and  Mucke,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  born  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  agot  and  in  that  way  to 
miss  this  glorious  title  ;  but  I  hope 
they  don't  feel  bad  about  it,  for  if 
they  will  just  wait  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years  they  will  be  older  than 
Van  Dyck  and  Rubens  and  Titian 
and  Michalangelo,  and  then  they  can 
crook  their  fingers  at  the  "  Old  Mast- 
ers "  that  call  them  "sonny."  There 
is  nothing  like  patience. 

On  leaving  the  hall  containing  the 
pictures  which  led  to  this  digression, 
a  walk  along  the  "  Anlagen  "  is  next 
in  order.  These  are  public  grounds 
surrounding  the  whole  city,  and  here 
one  sees  many  handsome  and  taste- 
fully-built residences,  and  the  large 
and  handsome  buildings  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town  are  an  indica- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  place. 
We  miss  seeing  Dannecker's  celebra- 
ted statue  of  Ariadne,  but  gazing  de- 
fiantly out  from  the  shop  windows 


upon  the  passers-by  stands  Blackwell's 
Durham  Bull,  a  sight  particularly 
pleasing  to  Durhamites  away  from 
home.  Two  monuments  in  Frankfort 
should  not  fail  to  be  seen — those  of 
Gcethe  and  Gutenberg,  especially  the 
latter,  which  is  a  large  and  handsome 
group  in  the  large  platz  called  the 
Rossmarkt.  Gutenberg,  who  holds 
some  types  in  his  hand  as  significant 
of  his  invention,  stands  with  his  con- 
temporaries Faust  and  Schoffer  on 
either  side  ;  and  the  attitude  of  all 
three  marks  the  advantage  which 
each  has  been  to  his  co-laborers,  and 
the  increased  fame  which  each  has  re- 
ceived from  the  others.  Portrait  heads 
of  Caxton  and  thirteen  other  celebra- 
ted printers  adorn  the  frieze  of  the 
pedestal ;  and  at  each  corner  on  sep- 
arate pedestals  are  allegorical  figures 
of  Theology,  Poetry,  Science,  and 
Industry. 

My  first  mail,  after  London,  was  to 
be  sent  to  Heidelberg  which  has  ad- 
ditional attractions  on  that  account, 
and  so  the  12  p.  m.  train  brings  us  to 
our  destination.  The  most  celebrated 
and  uninteresting  thing  in  Heidelberg 
is  the  University.  This  is  some  five 
hundred  years  old,  and  has  six  or 
seven  hundred  students,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  wisest  people  in  the 
world  when  they  take  their  degrees. 
I  wish  I  could  stay  here  long  enough 
to  get  acquainted  with  them  all  ;  it 
must  be  delightful  to  know  so  many 
congenial  people.  Everybody  writes 
about  the  Heidelberg  duels  and  the 
clans  into  which  the  students  are 
divided  for  belligerent  purposes — the 
white  cap  corps,  the  red  cap  corps, 
green  cap  corps,  and  others,  though  I 
don't   know   whether    they  have  a 
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crushed-strawberry  cap  corps  or  not. 
One  becomes  accustomed  at  Wies- 
baden to  these  little  caps,  which  are 
about  a  fourth  as  high  as  my  silk  hat 
and  just  large  enough  to  stick  on  the 
front  part  of  the  head  so  as  to  make 
them  think  they  are  not  bareheaded. 
Many  have  written  of  the  dingy 
shabby,  unsightly  buildings  of  the 
university  which  it  isn't  necessary  fur- 
ther to  abuse  ;  but  if  with  such  build- 
ings the  university  enjoys  a  reputa- 
tion second  perhaps  to  none  in  the 
world,  it  must  indeed  be  meritorious. 

Of  scarcely  less  celebrity  and  of  a 
liundred-fold  more  interest  is  the 
ruined  castle  whose  beautiful  situa- 
tion, great  antiquity,  historic  associa- 
tions as  well  as  architectural  excel- 
lence renders  it  fascinating  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  oldest  part  of  the  cas- 
tle dates  from  twelve  hundred  and 
ninety-four  under  Rudolph  L,  though 
the  palatial  parts  of  the  "schloss" 
have  an  antiquity  of  two  and  a  half 
or  three  centuries  less,  and  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Electors  Otto  Heinrich 
and  Friedrich  IV.  and  V.  The  arch- 
itectural ornament  was  reserved  for 
the  inner  facade  toward  the  cas- 
tle yard,  as  the  outer  walls,  except 
on  the  north,  served  for  defense.  The 
conductress  first  shows  the  Otto 
Heinrich's-Bau,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  example  of  Renaissance 
architecture  in  Germany.  The  facade 
abounds  in  rare  sculpture,  and  each 
of  its  three  stories  has  its  proper 
group  of  allegorical  figures :— below 
are  Joshua,  Samson,  Hercules,  and 
David;  above,  figures  of  Strength, 
Justice,  and  other  virtues  ;  while  on 
the   third   story    and    the  parapet 


ancient  mythology  is  not  forgotten 
in  the  forms  of  Mars,  Venus,  Diana, 
Jupiter,  and  Apollo,  with, other  divin- 
ites  of  a  classic  age.  Various  royal 
apartments,  council  halls,  and  his- 
toric places  with  whose  history  I  am 
not  familiar,  are  shown  and  as  soon 
forgotten.  But  of  more  enduring 
interest  is  the  ruin  at  the  eastern  side 
known  as  the  Gesprengte  Thurm,  or 
blown-up  tower.  The  castle  had  been 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  le  Grand 
Monargne  in  1688,  but  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  ihe  German  armies,  it 
was  decided  to  evacuate  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  was  blown  up.  The 
larger  part  of  it  was  afterwards  re- 
built, and  its  present  ruined  condition 
was  principally  due  to  the  wrath  of 
heaven,  and  not  to  powder  or  the 
torch.  The  walls  of  the  castle,  com- 
posed of  red  sandstone  throughout, 
are  of  such  solid  masonry  that  this 
tower,  which  has  never  been  rebuilt 
and  whose  diameter  is  ninety-three 
feet  while  its  walls  are  more  than 
twenty  feet  thick,  merely  broke  in  two 
when  the  explosion  occurred,  and  half 
of  it  fell  into  the  moat  in  one  solid 
piece  where  it  still  remains,  leaving 
the  other  half  standing  as  it  was.  (The 
municipal  council  of  New  York  should 
send  some  of  her  building  inspectors 
to  Heidelberg  to  learn  how  to  build 
a  wall  that  will  stand  alone). 

A  memorable  sight  is  the  wine-cel- 
lar of  the  castle  with  the  great  casks 
which,  judging  from  their  size,  must 
have  given  delight  to  a  great  number 
of  people.  The  largest  one  of  these, 
known  familiarly  as  the  great  tun,  is 
about  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  its  ca- 
pacity is  about  fifty  thousand  gallons. 
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The  conductress  tells  us  that  the  plat- 
form on  top  the  tun  is  a  favorite  place 
for  dancing,  and  was  built  for  that 
purpose. 

It  is  enchanting  to  wander  about 
the  ivy-covered  ruins  and  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  splendid  trees,  or  let  the 
eye  feast  itself  on  the  surrounding 
scenery — the  green  hills  which  encircle 
the  town  giving  it  such  an  air  of  per- 
fect quiet  and  security,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  Neckar  flowing  beneath 
its  statue-adorned  bridge  to  the  wind- 
ing Rhine,  which  tinges  here  and  there 
the  horizon  with  its  lovely  blue,  the 
forest  hills  across  the  Neckar,  the  ex- 
tensive plain  lying  toward  the  east, 
and  then  below  the  quiet  town  itself. 
All  about  Heidelberg  is  so  charming 
that  it  seems  that  one  ought  almost  to 
be  able  to  settle  down  to  live  always 
among  books  and  lectures,  forgetting 
all  else  except,  perhaps,  the  pipe  and 
beer  glass,  which  give  the  town  its 
flavor. 

This  last  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  every 
German's  existence,  or  happiness  at 
any  rate  ;  in  fact,  beer  is  the  chief  com- 
modity in  German  trade,  and  every 
place  has  a  share  in  its  manufacture, 
though  certain  towns  have  gained  a 
celebrity  for  the  excellence  of  its 
quality.  That  of  Strassburg,  the  guide- 
book says,  is  famous,  and  perhaps  in 
many  places  the  Strassburg  beer  is 
better  known  than  the  Strassburg  ca- 
thedral or  the  Strassburg  clock.  I  won- 
der if  our  English  \\  ord  bier,  with  its 
sepulchral  association,  did  not  origi- 
nate in  the  idea  that  this  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  such  a  consumption  of 
the  German  article  of  the  same  or- 
thography as  is  usual  in  Deutschland, 


If  so,  it  must  be  a  mistaken  idea  ;  for, 
instead  of  suicide,  it  seems  to  be  but  a 
fattening  process,  judging  from  the 
obesity  of  some  of  these  bibbers. 

With  such  a  preface  and  with  many 
apologies  to  my  German  friends  for  it 
and  the  villainous  joke  at  their  ex- 
pense, I'll  write  of  Strassburg. 

This  is  a  considerable  town  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  has  an  age  comparatively  much 
greater  than  its  population.  It  is  the 
capital  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which 
now  belong  to  the  German  Empire. 
Louis  XIV.  gained  possession  of  the 
city  in  the  year  1681,  and  it  remained 
under  French  rule  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.  Yet  notwithstanding  its 
subjection  to  France  for  two  centuries, 
it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  Ger- 
man than  a  French  city.  Now,  since 
by  the  peace  of  Frankfort  in  1871 
these  provinces  have  been  restored  to 
the  German  Empire  as  the  spoils  of 
the  victors  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
their  names,  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
have  been  Germanized  into  Elsass 
and  Lothringen,  and  the  capital  has 
become  Strassburg  instead  of  Stras- 
bourg. Since  the  German  occupation 
the  town  has  been  strongly  fortified 
with  extensive  outworks  several  miles 
from  it,  besides  the  strong  wall  around 
the  city  itself;  and  not  an  inconsider- 
able garrison  is  stationed  here. 

Still  in  spite  of  the  warlike  aspect 
of  the  place  (for  war  and  religion 
seem  somewhat  incompatible),  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  inhabitants 
seems  to  be  cared  for  if  we  may 
judge  of  such  things  by  external  ap- 
pearances, and  reckon  the  state  of 
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the  church  by  the  splendor  of  the 
building  intended  for  worship. 

The  Cathedral,  for  besides  this 
there  is  only  one  church  worth  noting 
in  the  town,  dates  its  foundation 
from  the  year  1179,  and  is  now 
about  finished  I  believe,  unless  they 
some  time  build  another  tower  corres- 
ponding with  the  old  one,  thus  mak- 
ing twin  spires  like  the  dome  at  Koln. 
The  cross  on-  its  top  is  four  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment, and  is  only  forty-six  feet  lower 
than  the  spires  at  Cologne.  The 
church  was  built  about  the  time  of 
the  rise  of  Gothic  Architecture  in 
Germany,  and,  while  a  part  of  it  is 
Romanesque,  the  most  of  it  is  in  this 
style.  Time  is  lacking  to  describe 
the  elegance  of  the  structure,  either 
in  architectural  design,  or  plastic 
decoration,  or  superb  stained  glass. 
But  more  noted  than  these  is  the 
astronomical  clock,  which  is  a  sur. 
passing  wonder  in  the  science  of 
horology.  This  famous  clock  is  in 
the  south  transept  of  the  Cathedral, 
where  more  people  assemble  at  noon 
to  witness  its  puppet  show  than  in 
the  other  part  of  the  building  to  at- 
tend devotions — at  least  it  is  so  among 
foreigners  who  have  never  seen  so 
great  a  wonder.  It  was  built  in 
1838-42  by  Schwilgue,  a  clock-maker 
of  Strassburg,  and  replaces  a  similar 
one  constructed  in  1571.  It  is  of 
monstrous  size,  and  I  don't  know  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  speak  of  its 


architecture.  On  the  first  gallery  an 
angel  strikes  the  quarters  on  a  bell  in 
his  hand  ;  while  a  genius  at  his  side 
reverses  his  sand-glass  every  hour. 
Higher  up,  around  a  skeleton  which 
strikes  the  hours,  are  figures  which 
represent  boyhood,  youth,  manhood, 
and  old  age.  These  represent  the 
quarters  of  the  hour,  and  pass  around 
the  skeleton  hourly,  one  for  each 
quarter.  Under  the  first  gallery  the 
symbolic  deity  of  each  day  steps  out 
of  a  niche,  Apollo  on  Sunday,  Diana 
on  Monday,  and  so  on.  In  the 
highest  niche,  at  noon,  the  Twelve 
Apostles  move  around  a  figure  of  the 
Savior.  On  the  highest  pinnacle  is 
perched  a  cock  which  flaps  its  wings, 
stretches  its  neck  and  crows,  awak- 
ing the  echoes  of  the  remotest  nooks 
of  the  Cathedral.  The  mechanism 
also  sets  in  motion  a  complete  plane- 
tarium, behind  which  is  a  perpetual 
calendar.  The  most  wonderful  fea- 
ture of  this  piece  of  mechanism  is 
that  it  regulates  itself  and  adapts  its 
motions  to  the  revolution  of  the  sea- 
sons. 

Not  far  from  the  Cathedral  we  find 
a  statue  of  Gutenberg,  who  made  his 
first  experiments  in  printing  at  this 
place  about  the  year  1436.  Not  all 
the  books  which  owe  their  existence 
to  the  art  of  printing  could  eulogize 
his  invention  more  than  does  that 
short  sentence  on  the  book  which  his 
hand  extends  :  Et  la  lumiere  fut. 

T.  J.  Simmons. 
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INFATUATION  AND  LOVE. 


A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 


Chatter  II. 


The  heat  and  drought  of  summer 
had  scorched  the  crops  and  even 
burned  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
forest  till  scarcely  a  green  leaf  re- 
mained on  the  trees.  So  it  was  with 
poor  Sandy  when  September  came. 
He  felt  somewhat  uneasy  the  first 
few  days  of  the  term,  although  he 
could  give  no  reason  for  his  feeling 
so  ;  but,  when  he  became  used  to  his 
change  of  employment  and  could 
take  his  bearings,  he  found  to  his  dis- 
may that  Dora  Norris,  Laurence  Wil- 
liams' sweetheart,  had  not  returned 
to  school.  He  saw  also  that  Lau- 
rence in  his  loneliness  had  chosen  to 
put  Lily  in  her  place.  He  tried  to 
regain  his  lost  ground  ;  but,  however 
faithfully  he  tried,  he  found  himself 
out-generalled  at  every  turn. 

At  last,  one  day,  after  he  had 
shown  by  his  conduct  on  recitation 
and  all  during  school  time  that  he 
was  more  than  half  angry  with 
Laurence  and  Lily,  going  down  to 
the  playground,  he  espied  Lily  sitting 
alone  on  a  rustic.  He  immediately 
seated  himself  close  by  her  side  and 
began  to  talk  merrily,  but  gradually 
became  sombre  again.  At  length  he 
ventured  to  demand  why  she  had 
turned  aside  from  his  attentions  and 
apparently  fixed  her  affections  on 
Laurence,  who  only  sought  her  com- 
pany because  his  "  Lalage  "  had  not 


returned  to  school.  She  answered  by 
beckoning  to  Laurence,  who  stood  a 
little  way  off  longing  for  Sandy's 
place.  He  almost  ran  to  her,  and, 
unluckily  for  Sandy,  the  rustic  was 
long  enough  for  at  least  a  couple 
more,  and,  what  made  it  worse  for 
Sandy,  they  were  sitting  half  way 
between  the  ends  of  the  rustic.  When 
Laurence  got  to  the  rustic,  Lily  quietly 
moved  to  the  end  and  beckoned  him 
to  a  seat  between  herself  and  Sandy. 
Laurence  was  supremely  happy.  It 
was  otherwise  with  Sandy  ;  for  he  im- 
mediately arose,  exclaiming  angrily  : 

"  Did  I  give  my  undivided  heart  to 
you,  only  to  be  thrown  over-board 
for  one  who  seeks  your  company 
only  because  his  real  sweetheart  is 
absent.  You  would  rather  be  Lau- 
rence's second  choice  than  my  first 
choice !  Well,  let  it  be  so ;  but  re- 
member, you  shall  repent  this  slight  ! 
Yes,  you  shall  repent  it,  Lily  May  !" 

"  Well,"  said  Lily  laughing,  I  see 
you  have  set  your  cap  for  Miss  Tom- 
ison.  Success  to  you  !  You'd  better 
go  straight  to  the  school-house  and 
tell  her  of  it,  and  beg  her  pardon  for 
neglecting  to'  tell  her  of  it  before. 
Tell  her  I  give  all  my  claims  up  to 
her  cheerfully." 

Sandy  was  wrath  personified  as  he 
shook  his  fist  at  Lily,  and  said  : 

"Will  you  add  insult  to  injury  by 
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requesting  me  to  give  my  love  to 
Miss  Tomison — that  school-marm! 
Why  she's  neither  pretty  or  gay. 
O,  Lily,  gay,  and  fair,  and  false!" 

Turning  to  Lily,  Laurence  said  :  "  I 
"know  Sandy;  he'll  come  back  and  beg 
your  pardon  before  long,  and  offer 
you  his  friendship  and  esteem,  but 
withdrawing  his  professed  love,  giv- 
ing you  the  valuable  for  what  is 
worthless." 

Sandy,  stamping  his  foot, had  rushed 
angrily  from  the  playground.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  have  caught  his 
spirit  ;  even  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
seemed  to  be  quarrelling  because  the 
breeze  had  blown  one  leaf  from  its 
companion  into  the  companionship 
of  another.  But  this  did  not  cool 
Sandy's  temper  in  the  least.  He 
turned  and  walked  rapidly,  or  rather 
ran  away,  at  the  same  time  beating 
the  air  angrily  with  his  fists  as  if  he  were 
fighting  hosts  of  invisible  enemies. 
Reaching  the  academy,  he  ran  in  and 
slammed  the  door,  and,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room,  began  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings. 

"  I  have  heard  machinists  say  that,' 
if  one  cog  in  a  piece  of  running 
gear  is  out  of  place,  everything  is  out 
of  place.  But  I  never  realized  the 
truth  of  it  till  now.  Oh,  Dora  !  Why 
did  you  not  come  back  to  school? 
Lily,  you  know  I  admire  you  both  for 
your  gaiety  and  for  your  beauty,  and 
yet,  oh  how  can  you  do  it  !  — cast  me 
aside  for  Laurence,  when  you  know 
you  are  only  his  second  choice,  but 
my  first  !  Have  I  not  behaved  to- 
ward the  lady  assistant  in  a  manner 
hardly  respectful  to  one  occupying  her 
position,  solely  because  I  wished  to 
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relieve  your  mind  of  all  fear  as  to  my 
faithfulness?  Think  of  it,  Lily; 
think  of  treating  a  teacher,  whom 
every  one  loves  and  whom  I  have  no 
reason  to  dislike,  unless  it  be  because 
you  think  I  wish  to  make  her  fill  your 
place  in  my  heart — think  of  my  treat- 
ing her  as  if  1  hated  her!  and  all  for 
your  sake  !  Think  of  this,  Lily,  and 
tell  me  how  you  can  have  the  heart 
to  spurn  me  and  bestow  your  smiles 
on  another,  who  seeks  them  only  be- 
cause he  cannot  receive  them  from 
his  absent  sweetheart.  What !  I  fall 
in  love  with  Miss  Tomison  !  How 
absurd  !  Why.  she  is  neither  gay  nor 
beautiful,  but  grave  and  dignified — 
yes,  as  grave  and  dignified  as  a  matron 
of  thirty-five  winters  should  be  ;  and 
yet  she  is  scarcely  eighteen.  She  sits 
here  and  explains  the  hardest  prob- 
lems which  perplex  the  most  ad- 
vanced class  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
they  were  only  the  simplest  lessons 
in  the  primer.  The  idle  work 
hard  for  a  single  smile  of  approval, 
while  the  rudest  recoil  from  her  faint- 
est frown  of  displeasure.  I  don't 
think  there  is  one  in  her  room  who 
would  not  cheerfully  give  his  right 
hand  to  be  cut  off  for  her.  In  short, 
she  is  an  enigma  —  a  whole  cyclo- 
pedia of  contradictions — not  pretty, 
not  gay,  yet  warmly  loved  by  all. 
But  she  is  not  enigma  enough  to 
win  me  from  Lily  ;  nor  even  to  gain 
access  to  my  heart  after  Lily  shall 
have  despised  its  devotion.  No,  Lily, 
you  need  not  fear  that  she  will  ever, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  turn  my  heart 
from  thee  ;  for  I  assure  you  that  my 
affections  are  firmly  fixed  on  you. 
Laurence  shall  give  way  to  me." 
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While  uttering  these  savage  crim- 
inations and  unjust  criticisms,  he 
stampted  emphatically  on  the  floor, 
and  kicked  and  beat  with  might  and 
main  everything  that  came  in  his  way 
to  give  force  to  his  language,  which 
he  evidently  thought,  was  not  strong 
enough. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  his  tirade 
when  the  door  opened,  and  he  heard, 
amidst  the  mingled  echoes  of  his  voice, 
stamps,  and  kicks,  a  light  footstep  ap- 
proaching him.  Looking  around  he 
saw  Miss  Tomison,  and  wondered  if  she 
had  heard  his  speech,  but  continued 
his  pacing,  stepping  over  benches  bot- 
tom-side ud,  and  chairs  in  every  con- 
ceivable position  except  the  proper 
one.  In  short,  he  had  set  everything 
topsy-turvy.  At  length  he  heard  her 
call  out  gently,  "  Lexie,  Lexie,"  but 
he  continued  his  walk  till  he  heard  it 
repeated  two  or  three  times. 

Turning  to  her  he  said  :  "  Miss  Tomi- 
son, tell  me  who  Lexie  is,  and  I  will 
go  for  him." 

"  Lexie,"  said  she  laughing,  "  did  I 
call  for  Lexie?  My  oldest  brother  is 
named  Alexander,  and  we  call  him 
Lexie  for  short.  So,  supposing  that 
your  name  was  the  same,  I  called  you 
Lexie  instead  of  Sandy.  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you." 

"  I  hear,"  said  Sandy,  continuing  his 
walk,  while  she  picked  up  a  chair,  sat 
down,  and  asked  him  to  sit  by  her,  as 
she  wished  to  help  him  out  of  his  trou- 
ble. He  obeyed  reluctantly  enough, 
thinking  he  was  probably  about  to  re- 
ceive a  scolding,  such  as  he  never  had 
before. 

"  1  heard  your  speech  of  disap- 
pointment." 


Sandy  was  now  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  for  he  was  certain  of  a  sound 
scolding  now  ;  but  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  her  say  : 

"  And  Mr.  Sawyer  has  told  me  of 
your  meeting  with  Lily.  I  know  you 
imagine  she  has  slighted  you  and  de- 
spised your  love,  but  you  have  never 
loved  her." 

"  Stop  there,"  said  Sandy  angrily  ; 
"  what  do  you  know  about  it?  You 
were  never  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl !" 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be,"  she  said  laughing.  "  But 
Lily's  beauty  is  exactly  the  thing  I 
wish  to  speak  about,  as  that  is  the 
cause  of  your  infatuation.  Now,  in- 
fatuation wrongs  both  its  subject  and 
its  object.  First,  it  wrongs  the  sub- 
ject by  causing  him  to  overlook  all  the 
better  qualities  of  his  sweetheart,  thus 
reducing  him  to  a  toy-loving  child. 
And  you  acknowledge  that  you  only 
admire  Lily  for  her  beauty  and  gaiety. 
You  wrong  her  in  making  her  sustain 
the  same  relation  to  you  as  a  pretty 
top  does  to  the  child  who  spins  it.  He 
values  it  solely  for  its  beauty  and  the 
length  of  time  it  will  spin.  You  like 
Lily  because  she  is  pretty,  and  you 
can  while  away  a  few  dull  hours  in  her 
company." 

"  Well,  when  are  you  going  to  pub- 
lish a  treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy  ?" 
asked  Sandy  sarcastically. 

"You  misrepresent  yourself,"  she 
said,  not  noticing  Sandy's  remark, 
"  by  thinking  that  you  love  a  thought- 
less child  whose  character  you  have 
never  looked  into.  If  you  will  only 
look  into  it  you  will  find  something 
really  worthy  of  your  love ;  but  do 
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not  base  your  love  on  her  beauty  any 
longer." 

"  I  promise  you,"  said  Sandy,  |*  that 
I  will  think  about  it  as  you  have  re- 
quested me.  Now,  you  heard  also 
what  I  said  about  you.  Please  for- 
give me  for  that.  Hereafter  I  will 
treat  you  as  a  kind  teacher  deserves, 
and  not  as  if  you  were  plotting  against 
Lily." 

When  she  heard  these  last  words 
she  blushed  slightly  and  said  :  "  I  for- 
give you  freely."  Just  here  the  bell 
rang. 

Before  the  afternoon  was  over,  every 
one  had  remarked  upon  the  change  in 
Sandy's  bearing  towards  Miss  Tomi- 
son  ;  for  instead  of  the  sullen,  grudg- 
ing obedience  he  had  before  yielded, 
he  now  showed  the  most  cheerful  obe- 
dience. Some  thought  that  he  had 
concluded  to  take  her  in  Lily's  place  ; 
but  he  was  only  treating  her  as  he 
thought  a  pupil  should  treat  his 
teacher,  and  as  he  and  all  the  rest 
knew  she  deserved.  Strange  to  say, 
the  more  justly  he  treated  Miss  Tomi- 
son  the  less  angry  he  became  with 
Lily. 

Three  weeks  have  passed  and  Jack 
Frost  has  tinted  the  green  leaves  with 
red.  One  bright  afternoon  in  Octo- 
ber, after  school,  Sandy  stopped  to 
speak  a  few  words  to  Prof.  Sawyer,  be- 
fore leaving  the  academy.  When  he 
came  out,  he  found  all  the  rest  gone. 
Being  left  alone  he  walked  rapidly 
and  soon  came  up  with  Miss  Tomison* 
who  passed  the  gate  where  she  always 
went  in.  She  told  him  that  she  was 
going  down  to  the  canal  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  flowers,  and  added  that 
they  could  go  on  together  as  far  as 


the  bridge.  On  their  reaching  the 
bridge,  the  children,  who  had  come  to 
gather  flowers  for  the  last  time,  greeted 
Sandy  with  a  loud  peal  of  laughter. 
He  immediately  went  up  to  Lily  and 
Laurence,  and  placed  her  hand  in  his, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  "Laurence, 
I  give  up  all  claims."  Laurence  was 
the  first  to  recover  from  his  astonish- 
ment, and  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  look  at  Sandy  and  then  at  Miss 
Tomison  and  smile  significantly,  which 
was  followed  by  a  general  laugh. 

When  the  children  had  gathered  all 
the  flowers  they  wished,  they  turned 
their  faces  toward  their  homes.  Lau- 
rence and  Hugh  walked  with  Miss 
Tomison.  Sandy  was  glad  of  this,  for 
he  wished  to  apologize  to  Lily  for  his 
unkind  words  to  her  and  unfeeling 
criticisms  on  her  conduct  towards 
him.  He  escorted  her  home,  thinking 
about  the  first  time  he  saw  her  and 
how  he  was  left  to  go  to  school  with 
her,  and  of  all  that  had  happened 
since. 

"  Lily,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  was 
very  unjust  to  you  in  the  quarrel  I 
picked  with  you  about  Dora  and  Lau- 
rence. Laurence  need  fear  no  hos- 
tility from  me,  when  he  shows  his 
preference  for  you,  for  I  was  unkind 
to  you  even  in  trying  to  make  myself 
believe  that  I  loved  you,  when  really 
I  did  not,  but  ran  myself  mad  over 
your  gaiety  and  beauty.  Can  you 
forgive  me  this  wrong  ?"  Seeing  from 
her  smiling  face  that  he  was  fully  for- 
given, he  continued  :  "  But  instead  of 
that  madness  I  give  you  my  life-long 
friendship.  For  I  do  not  think  of  you 
now  as  a  girl  to  be  sought  for  solely 
to  gaze  upon  her  pretty  face,  and  en- 
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joy  a  few  minutes  of  her  gaiety;  but 
for  her  friendship  as  one  who  can  be 
relied  on,  thanks  to  Miss  Tomison." 

"I  see,"  said  Lily,  laughing,  "you 
have  solved  the  '  Enigma,'  and  cleared 
the  '  Cyclopedia  '  of  its  'contradictions' 
at  last,  and  lost  your  heart  in  the  op- 
eration." 

"  You  draw  your  conclusion  first 
and  then  go  to  work  to  invent  prem- 
ises to  sustain  it.  You  should  not 
dream  of  events  so  far  in  the  future  ; 
dreams  are  delusive,"  retorted  Sandy. 

By  this  time  they  arrived  at  Lily's 
place  of  abode  and  separated.  Sandy 
saw  the  boys  at  the  end  of  the  street 
on  their  way  home,  and  turning  he 
was  soon  across  the  bridge  and  in  the 
woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal. 

Time  passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly 
for  the  next  two  years,  May  parties 
coming  in  their  proper  seasons, 
Lily  being  queen  each  time,  and 
Laurence  crowning  her.  Sandy  often 
complimented  him  on  his  unselfish- 
ness in  not  taking  her  entirely  to  him- 
self, saying:  "You  are  more  gener- 
ous than  I  was  when  I  was  in  your 
place.  My  conduct  was  shamefully 
selfish.  But  you  permit  every  one, 
even  me,  to  share  Lily's  company 
with  you." 

At  length,  Miss  Tomison's  second 
year  as  teacher  in  the  school  is 
finished,  and  the  boys  and  girls  in  one 
mass  accompany  her  to  the  depot. 
They  are  sad,  for  she  is  not  to  return 
any  more.  When  the  train  drew  up, 
Sandy,  the  saddest  of  the  number, 
hung  back  till  the  train  was  about  to 
start  and,  just  as  she  was  about  to  go 
in  he  stepped  up  and  gave  her  a  bunch 
of  violets,  saying  at  the  same  time  : 


"  Take  these,  Violet,  dear,  and 
don't  forget  the  giver." 

He  had  just  time  to  get  out  of  the 
way 'of  the  train.  He  could  hardly 
endure  to  see  her  leave,  for  she  was 
his  all  in  all.  Every  one  had  noticed 
Sandy's  thoughtfulness,  but  Lily  was 
the  first  to  call  his  attention  to  it. 

"  Sandy,"  said  she,  seriously,  "  judg- 
ing from  those  flowers  you  gave  Miss 
Violet,  I  think  you  take  her  leaving 
much  to  heart ;  and  so  I  do  not  think 
I  was  wrong  when  I  said  you  had  lost 
your  heart." 

"  So  you  meant  that  as  a  prediction 
of  the  future,  did  you?"  returned  he. 
"Well,  Lily,  I  suppose  the  change 
began  when  I  began  treating  her  as 
she  deserved,  she  being  my  teacher. 
It  has  been  gradual.  Just  as  my  at- 
tachment for  her  increased,  my  infat- 
uation with  you  decreased  ;  but  sin- 
cere friendship  took  its  place,  and  now, 
I  esteem  you  more  highly  than  I 
did  when  I  dreamed  that  I  loved  you. 
I  still  think  you  are  as  pretty  as  I 
thought  you  were  when  I  named  you 
'  Lily  May.'  Do  you  think,  Lily,  that 
I  have  drawn  attention  to  myself  by 
seeming  to  force  my  company  on 
Miss  Tomison  (I  must  call  her  Violet)? 

"No,"  said  Prof.  Sawyer,  "you 
have  shown  your  love  for  her  rather 
by  not  putting  yourself  in  her  com- 
pany as  much  as  circumstances  war- 
ranted, from  fear  of  seeming  over- 
anxious to  be  with  her,  than  other- 
wise. Although  you  kept  far  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety  in  seeking 
her  company,  you  more  effectually 
exposed  your  feelings  towards  her  by 
showing  your  great  desire  to  be  with 
her,  than  you  could  have  done  by 
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forcing  yourself  upon  her,  because  you 
showed  that  you  did  not  wish  to  em- 
barrass her  by  your  attentions  when 
they  were  not  necessary.  Sandy,  the 
surest  way  to  show  love  is  to  attempt 
to  hide  it." 

"Well,  Sandy,"  said  Lily,  "your 
question  is  answered  better  than  I 
could  have  done  it.  I  think  you 
have  reason  to  be  encouraged,  for  I 
saw,  when  you  handed  her  that 
bunch  of  violets  and  spoke  those 
words  to  her  (I  do  not  know  what 
you  said,  though  I  might  easily 
guess),  that  she,  in  bidding  you  good- 
bye, looked  earnestly  into  your  eyes 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  feeling  the 
warm,  clinging  pressure  of  your  hand 
and  seeing  your  earnest,  questioning 
look,  her  eyes  fell  to  the  ground, 
while  she  blushed  scarlet.  She  knows 
it  all." 

Sandy  blushed  deeply  and  bade  her 
farewell,  for  they  had,  by  this  time, 
reached  the  house  where  Lily  was 
stopping,  and  he  knew  that  he  would 
not  see  her  again  before  she  left 
Rockstone. 

Four  years  pass,  and  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man  is  pacing  leisurely 
up  and  down  a  porch,  while  the 
murmur  of  the  river,  which  flows  but 
a  few  rods  beyond  the  yard  pailing, 
the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  lowing 
cattle,  and  the  laborers  returning 
through  the  May  twilight,  bring  up 
in  his  mind  visions  of  the  past  and 
start  dreams  of  the  future.  A  lady 
of  medium  height,  a  blondish  bru- 
nette with  dark  blue  eyes  and  dark 
sandy  hair,  combed  back  from  the 
forehead,  falling  in  profusion  over  her 
shoulders,  appears  in  the  door.  Per. 


ceiving  that  he  was  deep  in  thought, 
she  called  : 

"  Mr.  Wilson." 

Stepping  to  her  side  and  placing 
his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder,  he 
said  decidedly : 

"  Miss  Tomison,  why  do  you  call 
me  Mr.  Wilson  ?  Does  a  teacher  so 
address  a  pupil?  I  do  not  come  here 
as  a  wayfarer,  but,  you  know,  as 
much  more  than  a  friend  even." 

"  Pardon  my  thoughtlessness,  Lex- 
ie,"  she  said  penitently.  "  But  what 
were  you  thinking  about?" 

"  Lexie,"  he  repeated,  gently  draw- 
ing her  hand  through  his  arm  ;  "yes, 
that  name  is  sacred  to  your  use, 
Violet.  You  ask  me  for  my  thoughts. 
Well,  do  you  see  that  man  leading 
his  horse  home  yonder  through  the 
dusk  ?  These  scenes  suggested  the 
first  stanzas  of  Gray's  Elegy." 

"  Heigh-ho !  Violet,"  exclaimed 
Willie,  her  younger  brother,  who  had 
just  come  from  the  picnic,  "  how  in 
the  world  did  you  get  back  so  early? 
You  must  have  got  desperately  bored 
with  your  company,  for  I  had  actually 
to  tear  myself  away  to  keep  from 
staying  till  midnight." 

"  Oh,"  answered  Wilson,  "  I  brought 
her  home." 

"  And  you,"  returned  Willie,  "  wish 
to  carry  her  home  with  you,  and  have 
her  all  to  yourself  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  to  see,"  said  Wilson, 
"  that  you  dislike  selfishness,  and  I 
hope  that  you  did  not  practise  it  at 
the  picnic.  The  first  May  picnic  I 
ever  attended  was  six  years  ago,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ceremonies  were  over, 
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I  took  possession  of  the  Queen,  and 
stayed  with  her  till  night,  and  then 
went  home  with  her.  I  would  like 
to  see  her  now.  How  long  since  you 
have  heard  from  Lily,"  said  he  turn- 
ing to  Violet,  "and  how  was  she?" 

But  she  remained  silent,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  on  looking  down  at  her,  no- 
ticed her  brimming  eyes,  and  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  You  asked  me  if  Lily  was  well 
when  I  heard  from  her  last.  She  is 
dead !" 

"What,  Lily  dead!"  he  exclaimed. 
What  caused  her  death  ?" 

"  So,  then,  you  have  not  seen  the 
account  of  that  terrible  railroad  acci- 
dent last  fall,"  said  Violet.  "  Lily  was 
on  the  train  starting  to  the  West,  and 
was  killed.  But  her  body  was  never 
recovered  from  the  wreck." 

After  supper,  which  had  interrupted 
the  conversation,  Mr.  Wilson,  know- 
ing that  his  stay  was  limited,  managed 
by  degrees  to  separate  Miss  Violet 
from  the  rest  of  the  family,  without 
the  fact's  being  noticed. 

"Violet,  dear,"  he  began,  "  I  think 
you  are  aware  of  my  business  here  at 
this  time.    Are  you  not  ?" 

"  Lexie,"  said  she  with  an  effort  at 
playfulness,  "remember  the  poet  says, 

"  If  wisdom's  ways  you'd  wisely  seek, 

Five  things  observe  with  care  : 
Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak, 

And  how,  and  when,  and  where." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I'll  try  to  take 
the  poet's  advice,  and  put  it  into  prac- 
tice immediately.  In  the  first  place, 
I  observe  that  it  is  to  you  that  I  am 
going  to  speak  ;  in  the  second  place,  I 
am  going  to  speak  of  myself.  When  ? 
Right  now.  Where?  Well,  right  here 
in  your  home,  in  Roxville.  How?  That 


is  the  question.  Listen  and  you  shall 
hear.  About  six  years  and  a  half  ago 
I  first  saw  our  now  dead  friend,  Lily 
May.  Cupid,  the  imp,  used  her  remark- 
able beauty  and  her  merry-making  dis- 
position as  a  net  to  entangte  me,  and 
when  he  saw  me  hopelessly  entangled, 
he  did,  with  malice  aforethought,  shoot 
his  poisoned  arrows  quite  through  my 
unoffending  heart ;  and  then  left  the 
wound  to  heal  itself.  The  poets  paint 
Cupid  blind  ;  but  I  can't  see  why  they 
do  so,  unless  it  be  that  his  arrow 
wound  makes  his  victims  blind  to  all 
but  purely  physical  qualities ;  for  I 
was  certainly  blind  to  all  Lily's  better 
qualities.  The  wound  began  to  heal, 
but  I  determined  it  shouldn't;  and 
began  to  probe  it.  At  length  kind 
Providence,  all  unknown  to  me,  drop- 
ped a  strange  seed  into  the  wound. 
The  sweet  flower  springing  from  this 
seed  was  magical  in  its  effect,  for  it 
healed  the  wound  and  restored  my 
eye-sight.  And  I  found  on  every 
heart  fibre  the  image  of  one  true,  pure, 
and  noble.  Whatever  attainments  I 
have,  whatever  honors  I  have  gained, 
were  won  for  her  sake.  Yes,  Violet, 
for  her  sake;  for  your  sake.  This  love, 
fostered  not  by  wild  fancies,  but  nour- 
ished by  heaven  itself,  has  grown  till 
now  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  me.  Will 
you  now,  Violet,  consent  to  share  with 
me  the  pleasures  and  pains,  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  life?" 

Amid  smiles,  tears,  and  blushes  her 
lips  began  to  move  as  if  she  would 
answer ;  but  he  stopped  her,  saying ; 
"As  this  is  a  serious  question  I  cheer- 
fully wait  till  to-morrow  for  my  an- 
swer." After  a  few  remarks  about  the 
picnic,  he  bade  her  good-night. 
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When  they  met  next  morning,  her 
swollen  eyes  told  of  the  night's  weep- 
ing. He  was  deeply  touched,  and 
drawing  her  to  him,  said  gently : 
"  Have  you  been  all  night  trying  to 
answer  my  question  so  as  to  satisfy 
your  own  heart,  only  to  make  us  all 
suffer  your  agonies  over  again  by 
showing  how  you  suffered?  How 
do  you  answer  me,  darling?" 

"  Lexie,"  said  she,  sobbing,  "  while  I 
cannot  regard  you  as  a  mere  friend, 
still  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  justifi- 
able in  sacrificing  your  happiness  to 
mine ;  for  I  do  not  think  my  love 
equals  yours." 

"  Most  unselfishly  said,  darling,"  said 
he  tenderly  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
you  would  have  said  so  last  night. 
Still  I  cannot  chide  you  about  it." 

"Yes,  Lexie,"  she  said,  smiling 
through  her  tears,  "  I  was  about  to 
say  yes,  when  you  said  4  wait  till  to- 
morrow.' " 

"  Violet,"  said  he,  earnestly,  "I  be- 
lieve in  you,  and  I  also  believe  that 
the  same  power  that  has  implanted 
love  for  you  in  my  heart  holds  yours 
in  reserve  for  me,  that  it  may  be  fully 
appreciated."  Taking  a  ring  from  his 
pocket,  and  placing  it  in  her  hand,  he 
said  :  "  Wear  it  as  a  pledge  of  my 
faithfulness  ;  for  I  shall  wait  patiently 
for  your  consent."  Bidding  all  fare- 
well, he  left  for  his  place  of  business 
more  deeply  in  love  than  ever. 

Mr.  Sand,  a  prosperous  merchant 
in  a  Western  town,  is  hastening  to 
his  wife's  bedside,  when  the  family 
physician  stops  him  to  inform  him 
that  she  cannot  live  over  three  weeks 
at  the  longest.  Reaching  the  house  he 
goes  straight  to  her  room  and  is  sur- 


prised to  see  her  stronger  than  in  the 
morning.  She  repeats,  however,  the 
doctor's  words,  adding  cheerfully  : 

"  But  he  says  that  I  need  not  be 
deprived  of  company,  as  it  will  not 
at  all  affect  me." 

He  took  out  his  paper  and  began 
to  read  aloud  an  article  headed,  "  One 
Daughter  or  Two  ?"  He  had  just 
time  to  see  the  father's  name  when  a 
card  was  brought  from  the  door  bear- 
ing the  name  of  May  Williams,  and, 
tied  to  it,  another  with  May  Bell  in- 
scribed on  it.  Going  to  the  door  he 
found  two  ladies  waiting. 

"  Which  of  you  is  Miss  Bell  and 
which  Miss  Williams?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Williams,  and  my 
maiden  name  was  Bell,"  answered 
one  of  them  ;  "and  I've  come  to  call 
on  your  wife." 

"  My  name,"  answered  the  other, 
"  is  Miss  Vinyers,  and  I  am  a 
stranger  to  both  of  you.  I  have 
come  to  answer  your  advertisement  for 
a  housekeeper  and  governess." 

Leading  them  into  the  room  from 
which  he  had  come,  he  introduced 
them  to  his  wife,  and  after  giving 
them  seats  and  speaking  a  few  words 
with  them,  he  took  up  his  paper  and 
began  to  read  again,  seeing  that  his 
wife  was  entertaining  them.  When 
he  finished  the  article  he  was  reading 
before  they  came,  he  handed  it  to 
Mrs.  Williams,  saying: 

"  Here  is  a  mystery  which  you  can 
perhaps  explain,  madame." 

After  hurriedly  glancing  over  the 
article,  she  looked  up  and  began  to 
tell  how  she  had  been  recognized  by 
an  uncle  about  nine  months  before, 
and  how  her  father  had  taken  her 
for  Mrs.  Sand,  of  whom  she  had  never 
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heard,  and  her  mother,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  friends,  had  identified 
her  by  means  of  a  birth-mark  which 
was  said  to  be  absent  from  Mrs. 
Sand's  arm.  So  saying,  she  asked 
Mrs.  Sand  to  show  her  left  arm  up  to 
the  elbow,  at  the  same  time  baring 
her  own,  thus  showing  the  presence 
of  the  birth-mark  on  her  arm  and  its 
absence  on  Mrs.  Sand's,  adding, 
"  That  was  the  only  way  my  identity 
could  be  settled.  But  while  the  fam- 
ily was  rejoicing  to  receive  me  back, 
they  were  much  grieved  to  lose  you 
whom  they  had  learned  to  love  as  a 
daughter  and  sister." 

"  I,"  said  Mrs.  Sand,  rising  on  her 
elbow,  "  believed  I  was  May  Bell  but 
was  never  quite  able  to  decide  that 
the  scenes  around  my  Western  home 
were  the  same  as  those  of  my  child- 
hood." 

"  Soon  afterwards,"  continued  Mrs. 
Williams,  "  I  met  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Sand's  partner.  Acquaintance  ripened 
into  friendship,  friendship  into  love- 
After  our  engagement  he  often  spoke 
of  Lily  May,  an  old  schoolmate  of  his, 
as  being  almost  the  exact  counter- 
part of  Mrs.  Sand  and  myself.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  call  me  Lily 
May  and  Mrs.  Sand  on  several  occa- 
sions. But  he  will  be  here  soon,  him- 
self, and  will  probably  be  able  to 
remove  your  doubts,  Mrs.  Sand,  as 
he  procured  a  picture  of  Lily  May 
from  his  sister,  Mrs.  Carlton,  his 
cousin  Hugh's  wife,  who,  by  the  way, 
suspects  that  you  are  her  sister." 

"  This  is,  indeed,  a  strange  story," 
said  Mrs.  Sand. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and     Laurence    Williams  entered. 


|  Greeting   Mr.  and    Mrs.  Sand  and 

;  being  introduced  to  Miss  Vinyers,  he 
thus  addressed  himself  to  Mrs.  Sand: 
14  After  hearing  my  wife's  story, 
you  are  in  doubt  as  to  who  you  are. 
You  need  doubt  no  longer.  I  have 
absolute  proof  of  your  identity.  I 
returned  from  my  old  home  at  Rock- 
stone  about  two  weeks  ago.  While 
there  I  spent  several  days  with  Hugh 
Carlton,  whose  wife  was  Lizzie  May, 
a  sister  of  Lily,  my  schoolmate,  who, 

i  it  was  supposed,  lost  her  life  ten  years 
ago  in  a  railroad  collision.  She  told 
me  how  she  tried  to  persuade  you, 
when  you  were  at  Rockstone,  five 
years  ago,  that  you  were  her  dead 
sister.  I  asked  her  to  give  me  one  of 
Lily's  photographs,  and  told  her  if 
she  would  do  this,  I  would  try  to  help 
her.  She  gave  me  one  taken  just  be- 
fore Lily  left  home  for  the  West,  and 
then  gave  me  one  of  yours  which 
you  had  given  her  when  you  visited 
Rockstone,  and  here  is  one  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  me  just  after  May  and  I  were 
married.     It  was  taken  just  before 

I  you    and    Mr.  Sand  were  married. 
Here  are  all  three.    Take,  examine, 
and  pass  judgment  upon  them." 
After  examining   them  minutely, 

I  all,  even  Mrs.  Sand  herself,  declared 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  original  of  all  the  pictures 
was  the  same  person.  So  these  pic- 
tures fully  established  the  identity  of 

,  Mrs.  Sand  with  Lily  May. 

"  Did    you   hear  anything  of  our 

'  friend  Sandy  Wilson,  or  our  beloved 

I  teacher  Violet  Tomison  while  in 
Rockstone?"  asked  Mrs.  Sand  eagerly. 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Williams,  "  ex- 
cept that  he  courted  her  about  nine 
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years  ago,  and  being  refused  left  the 
State,  and  Has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
Shortly  afterwards  her  health  gave 
away  on  account  of  overwork,  and  in 
her  mind's  wanderings  she  frequently 
called  for  "  Lexie,"  as  she  always 
called  Sandy.  When  she  had  recov- 
ered sufficiently  she  was  allowed  her 
freedom,  but  one  night  she  mysteri- 
ously disappeared  and  can't  be  found 
high  or  low,  on -land  or  sea." 

Turning  to  Mrs.  Williams,  Mr.  Sand 
said,  "  I  heartily  thank  you  both  for 
the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  this 
matter,  and  I  am  sure  Lily  will  cor- 
dially welcome  you  on  Laurence's  ac- 
count, and  I  feel  that  she  will  find  you 
very  congenial  company,  as  I  perceive 
that  you  are  alike  in  character  as  well 
as  in  feature." 

Mrs.  Sand  urged  her  to  visit  her 
daily,  adding,  "  I  feel  that  we  both  will 
find  much  to  be  grateful  for  in  the 
companionship  of  Miss  Vinyers,  as  I 
feel  that  her  consent  to  stay  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  keep  her  here."  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams  arose  and  bade  them 
.good-bye. 

Mr.  Sand  turned  to  Miss  Vinyers 
after  they  had  gone,  and  said  :  "  I  ad- 
vertised for  a  housekeeper  and  gov- 
erness some  days  ago,  and  as  you 
please  both  me  and  my  wife  very 
much,  we  shall  not  quarrel  abou^ 
terms." 

Two  weeks  afterward  Mr.  Sand  was 
summoned  to  his  wife's  bedside,  be- 
ing informed  by  the  messenger  that 
the  end  was  near.  When  he  arrived, 
he  went  to  her  room,  and,  closing 
the  door,  seated  himself  close  be- 
side the  bed,  saying:  "They  tell 
me  you  are  about  to  die,  Lily,  and  I 


think  I  should  make  my  confession  to 
you  now  before  it  is  forever  too  late. 
So  saying,  he  pulled  a  wig  from  his 
head  and  added,  "  Since  I  have  found 
out  your  real  maiden  name,  the  spirit 
of  one  whom  we  both  love  seems  to 
hover  over  us,  and  draw  our  hearts 
together.  In  truth,  I  feel  she  asks  me 
to  love  you  as  earnestly  as  she  once 
reproved  me  for  admiring  only  your 
beauty." 

"  Why,  Sandy,"  she  exclaimed  in 
ecstasy  of  delight,  "  I  wish  Violet  were 
here,  that  I  might  give  you  both  my 
blessing.  You  have  striven  to  make 
me  happy  as  far  as  untiring  attention 
and  a  husband's  faithfulness  can  do  it, 
and  I  have  been  so.  But  you  come 
in  my  last  hours  and  show  yourself  to 
be  an  old  friend,  whose  heart  was 
won  by  our  young  lady  teacher. 
When  you  say  you  believe  she 
prompts  you  to  love  me  now,  you 
cannot  tell  how  much  I  value  that 
love  ;  because  we  both  loved  her,  and 
I  think  she  returned  our  love  fully." 

He  whispered  to  her  to  be  quiet, 
and  not  tell  any  one  the  secret  ;  and 
replacing  the  wig  he  let  in  Miss  Vin- 
yers, who  was  waiting  at  the  door  to 
bring  Mrs.  Sand  some  delicacies. 

It  was  evident  that  the  fatal  mo- 
ment was  not  far  off,  and  they  looked 
anxiously  at  her,  expecting  every 
word  to  be  the  last.  But  she  lingered 
till  nearly  dawn,  and  then,  when  only 
Mr.  Sand  and  Miss  Vinyers  were 
there,  waiting  to  see  her  life's 
tide  ebb  away,  new  strength  seemed 
given  to  her,  and  extending  her  hands, 
she  gently  took  hold  of  theirs,  and 
drawing  them  across  the  bed  placed 
hers  in  his,  murmuring:  "  Be  kind  to 
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each  other  for  my  sake,  and  tell  the 
children  to  love  their  kind  governess 
still  for  their  dear  mother's  sake." 

So  saying  she  sank  back,  and  in  a 
few  moments  her  spirit  had  flown.  Her 
pulseless  hand  still  held  those  of 
husband  and  governess  clasped.  They 
looked  at  her  and  wondered  whether 
she  was  ever  so  beautiful  in  life  as  she 
was  in  death.  Miss  Vinyers  leant  over 
and  touched  the  cold  lips  with  hers, 
murmuring,  "  Lily  !  Lily  !  "  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible — but  she  could  say 
no  more,  and  turning  sadly  from  the 
bed,  she  left  the  room.  At  dawn  Mr. 
Sand  was  relieved  of  his  sad  and 
lonely  vigil,  and  retired  to  rest.  When 
he  came  from  his  room  he  met  Mrs. 
Williams,  who,  with  Laurence,  had 
relieved  him.  She  seemed  very  much 
excited,  and  when  asked  what  was 
the  trouble,  replied,  "  When  for  a  mo- 
ment just  now  I  stepped  out  of  the 
room  in  which  the  corpse  lies,  I  heard 
Miss  Vinyers  confess  to  the  corpse 
that  she  was  Violet  Tomison." 

"Very  well,"  he  answered,  "go  to  the 
nursery  and  get  the  children  up." 

Passing  into  the  room  indicated,  he 
found  Miss  Vinyers  seated  near  the 
corpse,  her  hands  covering  her  face, 
while  she  sobbed  aloud.  Seeing  a 
ring  on  her  left  hand,  he  grasped  it 
fervently,  requesting  her  at  the  same 
time  to  remove  her  masque.  When 
•she  looked  up  he  had  removed  his 
wig,  and,  instantly  recognizing  him, 
she  threw  off  her  disguise,  exclaiming, 
"  It  is  just  as  you  said,  Lexie.  You 
have  found  me,  in  spite  of  my  de- 
termination and  untiring  effort  to  find 
you,  without  being  found  out  by  you." 

"Yes,  Violet,"  said  he,  "after  Mrs. 


Williams  had  overheard  your  confes- 
sion to  Lily's  corpse,  and  told  me  of 
it." 

"  Have  you  discovered  yourself  to 
her  yet?"  she  asked. 

"  No,"  he  answered. 

"  Here,"  said  she,  drawing  a  book 
from  her  bosom  and  handing  it  to 
him,  "is  the  album  you  sent  me  just 
before  you  came  West.  My  life  since 
you  left  me  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  truth  of  that  stanza  you  wrote  in 
it  before  sendinp-  it." 

Opening  it  he  read : 

t"Error  wounded  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  amid  his  worshippers; 
But  truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again, 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "the  agony  I  suf- 
fered the  night  before  I  gave  you 
your  answer  was  not  a  tithe  of  that  I 
have  suffered  since.  But  love  and 
truth  have  triumphed." 

"  Let  us  cease,"  said  he,  "our  love- 
making  for  the  present  and  attend  to 
our  last  duties  to  the  dead." 

Just  at  this  juncture  Laurence, 
Mrs.  Williams,  and  the  children  came 
in,  and  turning  to  Laurence  he  added, 
"Owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances, 
I  have  decided  to  return  to  Rock- 
stone,  as  soon  as  I  can  settle  up  my 
business  here,  and,  as  you  tell  me  that 
you  are  to  return  also,  our  partnership 
needs  only  to  be  transferred.  You 
probably  know  by  this  time  that  W. 
W.  Sand  is  no  other  than  your  old 
schoolmate,  Sandy  Wilson.  I  need 
not  tell  about  Prof.  Sawyer's  assistant, 
as  she  is  before  you,  and  you  know 
the  future." 

Their  families  were  of  course  in- 
formed of  the  discovery  and  of  the 
approaching  marriage. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  students,  pro- 
fessors and  citizens  of  the  village  held 
in  the  college  chapel  at  Wake  Forest, 
November  30,  1875,  steps  were  taken 
looking  to  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Stu- 
dents' Aid  Association.  At  this 
meeting  a  plan  of  organization  was 
suggested,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  constitution,  taking 
the  plan  suggested  as  a  basis. 

This  committee,  composed  of  Prof. 
W.  G.  Simmons,  W.  M.  Wingate, 
Prof.  W.  D.  Royall,  J.  W.  Denmark 
and  Edgar  E.  Falk,  prepared  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Associa- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  next  meeting,  Dec.  16,  1875, 
when  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed :  President,  Prof.  W.  G.  Simmons  ; 
Vice-President,  Hon  John  C.  Scar- 
borough ;  Recording  Secretary,  L.  W. 
Bagly ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Prof. 
C.  E.  Taylor;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Den- 
mark ;  Auditor,  Prof.  L.  R.  Mills. 

At  the  meetings  Jan.  6th  and  18th, 
1876,  the  permanent  organization  was 
completed.  All  these  meetings  were 
largely  attended  by  professors,  stu- 
dents and  citizens  of  the  village,  who 
manifested  in  every  way  possible  their 
deep  interest  and  intense  earnestness 
in  the  work,  and  the  pictures  drawn 
by  Dr.  W.  M.  Wingate,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Brooks,  Prof.  Taylor,  Hon.  John  C. 
Scarborough  and  others,  of  the  great 
necessity  of  just  such  an  institution 
as  this  Association  proposed  to  be, 
and  the  possibilities  that  lay  before 


us,  made  lasting  impressions  on  our 
hearts  and  minds. 

At  the  meeting,  May  22,  1877,  the 
charter  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Sim- 
mons and  granted  by  the  Legislature 
of  North  Carolina  March  5,  1877,  was 
read  before  the  Association  and  unan- 
imously adopted. 

The  object  of  this  Association 
is  to  afford  pecuniary  means,  by  loan, 
to  such  worthy,  indigent  young  men 
desiring  to  pursue  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  Wake  Forest  College  as  shall 
apply  for  the  same,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Association. 

This  Association  is  coivrrosED 
of  those  who  contribute  to  its  funds. 
One  dollar  per  year  makes  you  an 
annual  member.  Ten  dollars  at  one 
time,  or  five  dollars  a  year  for  three 
successive  years,  makes  the  payer  a 
life  member;  or  fifty  dollars  cash,  an 
honorary  life  director. 

It  is  proposed  to  lend  this  money 
to  students  who  actually  need  it  and 
deserve  it,  taking  their  notes  properly 
secured.  When  this  money  comes 
back  it  is  to  come  with  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest. This,  then,  interest  and  all,  is 
to  be  loaned  to  others  in  the  same 
way.  Thus  you  see  the  fund  grows 
as  it  works,  and  works  as  it  grows,  all 
the  time  helping  and  at  the  same  time 
being  helped  by  preparing  lasting 
friends  for  the  Association  and  for  the 
college,  who  will  be  leaders  wherever 
they  go — such  young  men  always  are 
— and  they  will  be  trained  and  true 
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leaders,  workers  needing  not  to  be 
ashamed. 

Now,  to  the  alumni  and  students  : 
This  Association  originated  with  the 
students  of  our  college.  The  first 
dollar  was  paid  to  it  by  one  of  the 
poorest  young  men  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  drink  at  that  fountain  of 
knowledge,  and  the  originator  himself 
could  not  have  completed  his  course 
without  the  kind  assistance  rendered 
him  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  and 
citizens  of  the  "  Hill,"  to  whom  he 
can  never  express  the  depths  of  his 
heartfelt  thankfulness.  But  these 
professors  and  these  "Citizens  of  the 
Hill,"  although  their  hearts  are  as 
"big  as  all  out  of  doors,"  have  to  turn 
away  many,  very  many,  worthy  young 
men  because  of  their  inability  to  ren- 
der that  assistance  which  we  trust 
each  one  of  you  will  help  us  to  make 
this  association  able  to  extend. 

There  has  been  about  $500,  in  round 
numbers,  paid  into  the  Association. 
This  has  carried  one  man  through  col- 


lege, who  knows  that  but  for  this 
timely  aid  he  never  could  have  reached 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  which  he  now 
fills.  Another  young  man  was  assisted 
through  one  year.  We  wish  to  in- 
crease this  fund.  Let's  make  it  $10,- 
000  before  next  commencement,  and 
we  can  do  this  by  each  alumnus,  each 
student  and  each  friend  of  the  college 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Will  you  not  become  a  mem- 
ber? Will  you  not  interest  yourself 
to  induce  others  to  become  members? 
Will  you  not  look  around  you  and 
see  the  necessity  for  it  ?  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  around,  you 
will  doubtless  find  in  your  own  neigh- 
borhood one  or  more  sparkling -intel- 
lects, diamonds  in  the  rough,  jewels 
that  need  the  polishing  touches  of 
Wake  Forest  College  to  put  them 
where  nature  has  designed  that  they 
should  be,  leading  our  State  on  to 
prosperity. 

More  hereafter, 

J.  W.  Denmark. 


EDITORIAL-- Valedictory— The  Revised  Bible. 
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VALEDICTORY. 


Three  years  and  a  half  ago  the  Lite- 
rary Societies  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege with  much  trepidation  and  many 
misgivings  launched  THE  STUDENT 
upon  the  sea  of  journalism.  The 
wiseacres  kept  on  the  lookout,  expect- 
ing the  timorous  bark  to  founder  on 
the  first  reef  or  to  go  down  before  the 
first  storm.  But,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
they  are  waiting  yet,  and  the  weather- 
beaten  craft  is  proving  herself  sea- 
worthy, the  old  tars  themselves  being 
judges.  The  Student  has  been 
steady  since  the  first  issue.  Our  aim, 
as  well  as  that  of  our  predecessors, 
has  been  to  furnish  a  medium  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  among  Faculty, 
Alumni,  and  students ;  to  unite  the 
friends  of  the  College  in  her  behalf ; 
to  cultivate  a  literary  taste  among  our 
students;  to  give  the  youth  of  our 
State  a  purely  literary  magazine;  and 
to  be,  in  a  sense  at  least,  an  exponent 
of  the  College  and  to  champion  her 
interests.  How  far  the  magazine  has 
succeeded,  judged  by  this  criterion,  we 
are  not  able  to  say. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however,  from 
the  experience  of  this  year,  viz.:  that 
it  is  easier  to  publish  The  STUDENT 
than  it  is  to  pay  for  it.  We  think  the 
standard  of  the  journal  will  be  raised 
year  by  year,  and  the  subscription  list 
has  been  swelling  too  ;  but  not  as  fast 
as  it  ought  to.  If  The  Student  is 
worthy  of  support,  we  make  this  last 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  College  to 
rally  around  the  staff  of  editors  and 
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help  them  with  their  money.  We 
have  about  made  both  ends  meet 
financially  during  this  fiscal  year.  The 
reception  which  our  efforts  have  met 
at  the  hands  of  the  public  and  of  the 
press  especially,  has  been  very  grati- 
fying. The  record  made  by  the  for- 
mer corps  put  us  on  our  mettle,  and 
we  have  done  our  best.  We  wipe  our 
quills,  and  step  down  and  out.  To 
our  brother  quill-drivers  we  tip  our 
caps  at  parting.  To  the  incoming 
board  we  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  all 
the  toils  and  hopeless  brair-rackings 
for  something  to  interest  the  public. 
Under  their  regime  we  shall  expect  a 
wave  of  prosperity  for  The  STUDENT 
and  a  host  of  readers  for  their  pro- 
ductions. A.  T.  R. 


THE  REVISED  BIBLE. 


Zeal  for  any  version  must  yield  to  zeal  for  that 
Divine  word  which  it  seeks  to  represent. — Angus' 
Bible  Hand-Book. 

A  most  note-worthy  event  in  the 
literary  world,  as  in  the  theological, 
was  the  publication  of  the  Revised 
Old  Testament  on  the  15th  of  May. 
It  was  the  culmination  of  fourteen 
years'  labor  of  the  most  eminent 
English  and  American  scholars — labor 
upon  what  is  at  once  the  great  clas- 
sic of  our  language  and  the  basis  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  the 
appearance  of  the  Revised  New  Tes- 
tament, and  its  numerous  and  ofttimes 
severe  critics  have  become  silent, 
and  left  it  to  work  its  way  into  pop- 
ularity, if  it  can,   as  the  version  of 
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King  James  had  to  do.  The  Revised 
Old  Testament  will  hardly  provoke 
so  warm  discussion  as  the  New  did, 
because  in  the  latter  the  settlement  of 
the  original  Greek  text  that  should 
be  the  basis  of  the  revision  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  discovery,  since 
the  Authorized  Version  was  made, 
of  nearly  all  the  more  ancient  Manu- 
scripts, whereas  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  former  needed  no  such  emenda- 
tion. The  revision  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, however,  is  not  on  this  ac- 
count without  reason;  for,  while  the 
text  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  the 
basis  of  the  revision,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  possessed  by  the  schol- 
ars of  1611  was  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  to-day.  Besides,  the  recent 
progress  of  geography,  archaeology, 
and  comparative  philology  has 
thrown  great  light  on  questions  of 
linguistic  interpretation  hitherto  dark. 

This  revision  had  its  origin  in  ac. 
tion  taken  by  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  in  February, 
1870.  Two  companies  of  Christian 
scholars,  one  to  revise  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  other  the  New,  were  formed, 
and  work  was  begun  June  22,  1870. 
Shortly  afterwards  in  agreement  with 
a  resolution  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Convocation,  two  committees  were 
formed  in  America  to  act  with  the 
two  English  companies.  The  Revised 
New  Testament  resulted  in  May,  1881, 
and  now  we  have  the  Old. 

Of  the  objections  sometimes  urged 
against  the  revision  of  the  Bible,  the 
more  important  may  be  reduced  to 
two  :  first,  the  marring  of  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  style  of  the 
Authorized    Version  ;    second,  the 


danger  of  unsettling  the  minds  of 
men  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  any 
translation  of  the  Divine  Word.  A 
sufficient  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  self- 
evident  answer  to  both  these  objec- 
tions is  expressed  in  the  motto  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  it  may  be 
further  observed  that  the  rules  under 
which  the  revision  proceeded  re- 
quired that  no  alternation  of  the  lan- 
guage should  be  made  except  where 
it  was  deemed  necessary,  and  "  that 
in  such  necessary  changes,  the  style 
of  the  language  employed  in  the  ex- 
isting Version  be  closely  followed." 

It  will  be  long,  doubtless,  before 
the  Revised  Bible  will  take  the  place 
in  the  popular  heart  now  held  by  the 
Authorized  Version,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  it  will  ultimately 
do  so,  just  as  that  Version  superseded 
its  more  imperfect  predecessors. 

W.  L.  P. 


REFORM  IN  SPELLING. 

English  has  been  catching  it  of  late, 
as  well  as  Greek,  though  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent manner.  Eminent  scholars  say 
that  the  present  method  of  spelling  is 
unphilosophical  and  absurd.  Others 
echoing  the  charge  have  manufactured 
a  brand-new  language,  and  are  now 
offering  it  to  the  English  people  for 
adoption.  A  complete  statement  of 
the  whole  proposition  with  rules  is 

I  given  in  the  April  number  of  The 
North  American  Review. 

Such  an  ideal  method  as  that  pro- 

|  posed  cannot  possibly  meet  with  favor 
as  being  practical.  English,  as  it  is 
now  spelled,  can  boast  of  too  long  a 
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history  and  correct  etymological  char* 
acter  to  be  overthrown  by  this  arti- 
ficial system  simply  because  a  reform 
is  "  desirable."  Our  language  has  been 
fixed  since  the  days  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  and  it  is  eminently  best  that 
it  shall  remain  so  as  long  as  it  is  lan- 
guage ;  or,  if  any  change  comes,  let  it 
come  naturally  in  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  tongue. 

No  rapid  revolution,  however,  is  ad- 
vocated ;  posterity  alone  will  reap  the 
beneficial  influences.  Only  a  gradual 
introduction  into  the  schools  and 
among  the  educated  is  desired ;  so 
that  in  two  or  three  generations  at  the 
farthest  a  better  language  will  sup- 
plant this  old  faulty  one.  A  language 
just  from  the  shop  symmetrical  in  all 
its  parts  will  be  the  one  of  succeeding 
ages.  There  are,  indeed,  some  great 
advantages  which  posterity  will  have 
over  the  present. 

No  one,  in  that  good  time  ahead, 
will  be  burdened  with  the  trouble  of 
handling  two  or  three  unabridged  die. 
tionaries  whenever  he  goes  to  pen  a 
few  lines  to  his  absent  friends.  Words 
will  be  spelled  with  fewer  letters,  and 
thus  occupy  a  smaller  space  on  the 
page  ;  diphthongs  will  take  a  back  seat 
never  more  to  puzzle  an  editor's  brain 
as  to  which  letter  comes  first  ;  conso- 
nants will  no  longer  disfigure  a  written 
page  by  being  tangled  up  in  a  con- 
fused jungle,  and  even  foreigners  will 
no  more  cry  over  the  invincible  irreg- 
ularities of  the  language.  Surely  a 
good  time  is  coming  for  t lie  English 
speaking  people. 

When  this  method,  which  is  now 
advocated,  becomes  the  prevailing  one, 
Webster  and  Worcester,  who  have  so 


long  tyrannized  over  the  world  will 
have  to  quit  the  business  ;  their  places 
will  be  filled  by  a  few  "  rules,"  all  of 
which  can  be  written  on  a  page  of  or- 
dinary paper,  and  can  be  carried  about 
in  the  pocket  for  reference.  Spelling 
matches,  now  such  a  source  of  real 
pleasure  in  some  sections,  will  come 
to  a  disastrous  conclusion;  Webster's 
spellers  will  be  used  extensively 
throughout  the  country  as  gun-wad- 
ding, and  school  children  will  no 
longer  enjoy  the  fun  of  "  cutting" 
each  other  down  in  the  spelling  class. 

Altogether,  this  proposed  plan  will 
bring  about  some  great  changes,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences before  adopting  it.  We  like 
the  old  landmarks,  and  think  that 
Sam  Johnson  and  Washington  Irving 
wrote  as  good  English  with  the  "  un- 
philosophical  language  "  as  any  of  our 
modern  reformers  can  with  all  the  re- 
cent appliances.  We  hope  the  time 
will  never  come  when  the  master- 
pieces of  English  of  the  present  day 
will  appear  as  antiquated  and  obscure 
as  the  Canterbury  Tales  do  to  us. 

Yet  we  can  see  no  other  tendency 
of  this  reform.  It  surely  proposes  a 
change  which  will  be  as  dissimilar 
from  the  present  tongue  as  ours  is 
from  the  language  of  the  Faery  Queen. 
As  for  us,  we  shall  cling  awhile  longer 
to  our  own,  no  matter  what  the  im- 
perfections are.  W.  C.  A. 

THE  "COMMENCEMENT."  ' 

It  is  sometimes  asked  why  the 
closing  exercises  of  colleges  are  termed 
"commencement."  It  may  seem  a 
little  strange  at  first  that  such  exer- 
cises should  be  thus  called,  but  after 
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considering  their  nature  the  darkness 
vanishes.  The  term  "endment"  has 
been  suggested  as  being  most  appro- 
priate, inasmuch  as  some  then  end 
their  school  days.  This,  however,  is 
very  clear  to  the  young  man  who  has 
spent  several  years  at  college  in  try- 
ing to  batter  down  the  walls  of  igno- 
rance. He  feels,  indeed,  that  it  is  the 
commencement  of  a  new  life  to  him, 
for  his  theatre  of  action  is  to  be  en- 
tirely changed.  Now  he  must  bid 
adieu  to  faculty,  students,  and  kind 
friends,  for  a  new  scene  of  action  and 
an  unknown  future  must  be  encoun- 
tered, the  true  elements  of  character 
be  revealed  in  the  encounter,  and 
either  success  must  crown  his  efforts, 
or  infamy  brand  his  name.  The  tie 
that  has  bound  the  student  so  long 
to  his  Alma  Mater  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  severed,  but  he  can  show  greater 
love  for  his  old  mother  by  a  noble 
life,  by  fighting  manfully  for  the  cause 
of  truth,  honor,  and  justice,  by  show- 
ing himself  to  be  a  true  man — true  to 
himself,  his  mother  college  and  his 
God.  As  his  school  life  draws  to  a 
close,  perhaps  nothing  engages  his 
attention  more  than  this  question, 
"What  shall  I  do?"  Indeed,  it  is  an 
important  question,  and  one  that 
should  demand  the  serious  attention 
of  all ;  for  upon  that  decision  much 
depends.  After  the  decision  success 
follows  faithful  endeavor.  The  true 
grit  will  then  show  itself.  Success  to 
him  Who  will  try,  and  failure  to  him 
who  will  not.  J.  B.  P. 

COLLEGE  LIFE. 

In  every  vocation  there  are  more 
or  less  trials   and    temptations,  but 


perhaps  none  of  them  test  the  good 
will  and  stern  principle  of  young 
men  more  thoroughly  than  those  of 
school  life.  Surely  this  life  furnishes 
many  superior  advantages  which, 
when  properly  improved,  seldom  fail 
to  stamp  him  with  marks  of  honor 
who  embrace  each  hour's  treasure. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  many  trials 
for  him  who  is  untried.  It  shows 
the  strong  man  his  strength  and  the 
weak  his  dependence.  If  college  life 
consisted  only  in  coming  to  school, 
joining  classes,  following  the  pro- 
gramme of  recitations  for  a  few  years, 
and  attending  religious  exercises  com- 
mon to  all,  then  the  period  might  be 
properly  estimated  by  those  who  con- 
sider it  easy  and  loaded  with  moral 
attractions.  But  the  student,  as  well 
as  the  professor,  sustains  other  rela- 
tions which  must  come  in  to  make 
up  his  life.  The  study  of  the  clas- 
sics is  strengthening  to  the  literary 
mind,  religious  exercise  is  necessary 
for  spiritual  growth,  but  is  not  this 
hard  discipline  of  character  also  of 
great  importance  in  developing  busi- 
ness talent?  Some  one  has  said,  "  A 
man's  strength  may  be  measured  by 
his  wisdom  and  his  usefulness  by  his 
experience."  If  this  is  true  of  men, 
may  it  not  also  be  of  boys?  What- 
ever training  may  be  necessary  for 
young  men  to  enter  life  successfully, 
all  agree  that  experience  as  a  teacher 
has  no  superior.  At  college  young 
men  not  only  learn  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics,  but  also  the  general 
character  of  students  with  a  variety 
of  incidental  weaknesses  common  to 
human  nature.  While  all  high  schools 
have  their  hours  for  the  social  stroll 
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at  evening,  they  also  have  their  times 
for  disappointments  and  sorrows  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  Although 
life  is  generally  thus  considered,  it  is 
still  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what 
we  make  it,  whether  at  an  institution 


of  learning,  or  in  some  secluded 
home.  But  with  all  of  its  change,  it 
will  be  sweet  when  "  far  off  in  life," 
that  is  in  future  years,  to  remember 
college  life. 

E.  W. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Peace  at  Last. — The  dust  of  bat- 
tle has  cleared  away  from  the  far  East 
with  the  receding  hoofs  of  the  Rus- 
sian horsemen  as  they  evacuate  Pend- 
jeh.  Never  before  have  so  many  bat- 
tles been  fought  on  paper  as  during 
the  last  few  months.  The  danger  of 
war  has  been  imminent  and  real,  but 
the  wonderful  telegraphic  facilities  of 
the  age  have  kept  the  world  acquainted 
with  the  slightest  shift  or  onset  of 
either  party.  Strategem  now  would 
be  very  difficult,  for  each  general  can 
keep  familiar  with  his  opponent.  Rus- 
sia has  accepted  the  proposals  of 
England  and  the  old  feud  will  be  at 
rest  for  awhile  at  least.  It  is  surmised 
that  the  Czar  prefers  the  present  min- 
istry in  England  to  the  Tory  party, 
and  hence  is  reconciled  to  peace.  The 
Afghans  are  somewhat  upset  at  not 
being  able  to  avenge  the  raids  of  the 
Russians. 

Victor  Hugo's  Funeral  Pa- 
geant.— Paris  surpassed  herself  in 
the  grand  gathering  which  assembled 
on  Sunday,  the  30th  of  May,  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  remains  of 
Fance's  national  hero.  In  no  other 
city  could  such  a  throng  have  been 


collected.  There  were  no  riots  such 
as  the  papers  had  threatened.  For 
such  a  mob  the  order  was  exceptional. 
Not  since  the  burial  of  Napoleon  had 
Paris  witnessed  such  an  occasion.  It 
shows  that  the  French,  with  all  their 
foibles  and  follies,  have  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  literary  merit.  Hugo  for 
fifteen  years  has  been  idolized  by 
the  masses.  The  beauty  and  the 
chivalry,  the  wealth  and  the  poverty, 
the  savants  and  the  unlettered,  tftled 
and  untitled,  all  come  and  strew  beau- 
tiful flowers  over  the  mausoleum  of 
the  dead  poet.  Hugo  was  the  product 
of  the  doubts  and  vacillations,  the 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  age. 
And  France  has  oscillated  to  and  fro 
in  sympathy  with  every  vagary  of  the 
century.  The  tide  of  popular  opinion 
has  ebbed  and  flowed  with  all  the 
stages  of  materialism,  agnosticism 
and  infidelity.  An  exponent  of  such 
an  era  was  the  great  novelist,  and  such 
were  the  multitudes  which  followed 
his  bier  to  the  Champs  Ely  sees. 

Commencement. —  The  grass  is 
green,  the  air  is  balmy,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  young  alumni  and  alumnae  are 
high  these  few  weeks,  when  all  over 
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the  land  so  many  hundreds  of  prom- 
ising youths  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  active  life.  Why  these  delightful 
occasions  are  called  commencements 
seems  enigmatical.  Their  most  prom- 
inent feature  is  the  end  of  the  term 
and  especially  the  completion  of  the 
college  career  of  the  graduating  class. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  the 
commencement  of  the  next  term. 
The  freshmen  become  sophomores, 
the  sophomores  juniors,  and  the  ju- 
niors seniors.  This  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  term,  but  it  has  lost 
its  original  meaning  in  common  par- 
lance. Few  occasions  are  fraught 
with   more    unalloyed  joy  and  real 


pleasure  than  our  commencements. 
The  seniors  tremble  a  little,  may  be, 
about  making  their  speeches,  but  the 
rest  give  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  hour.  And  Cupid  is  rarely 
ever  as  busy  as  then.  His  darts  are 
thick  and  fast  and  pierce  many  a  ten- 
der heart  with  a  deadly  wound.  The 
reunion  of  the  alumni  is  of  inestima- 
ble value  in  concentrating  and  uniting 
the  friends  of  the  college.  It  is  a 
time  of  handshaking — both  of  greet- 
ing and  of  parting.  To  the  average 
college  boy  or  girl  it  is  the  time  to  go 
home,  and  that  is  best  of  all. 

A.  T.  R. 


EDUCATIONAL 


— Virginia  has  $1,650,000  worth 
of  property  in  Universities  and  Col- 
leges. 

— No  wonder  the  Russian  names 
are  so  long  ;  their  alphabet  contains 
thirty-five  letters. 

—  Vanderbilt  University  has 
fifty-five  professors  to  expand  the 
intellects  of  its  students. 

— Australia  is  not  so  barbarous 
after  all.  Four  Universities  equal  to 
the  best  in  this  country  open  their 
doors  annually  for  the  reception  of 
students. 

— Salem  Female  Academy  grad- 
uated 24  young  ladies  at  the  last 
commencement  —  a  larger  number 
than  in  any  previous  year.  This  is  a 
popular  school. 


— NINETEEN  young  ladies  gradu- 
ated from  the  Greensboro  Female  Col- 
lege at  the  last  Commencement. 
Does  it  not  seem  that  we  are  waking 
up  on  education  ? 

— ITALY  pays  more  attention  to 
the  conviction  of  its  criminals  than 
to  the  education  of  its  children.  For 
the  first  $6,000,000  are  spent  annually, 
while  for  the  second  only  $5,400,000. 

— Something  must  be  wrong  in 
Moscow.  Reports  have  it  that  over 
100,000  children  are  old  enough  to  go 
to  school  in  that  city,  but  the  munic- 
ipal schools  can  accomodate  only 
7,000. 

— The  New  Observatory  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  was  dedicated 
about    the    middle  of    May.  The 
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building  cost  about  $30,000  while  the 
telescope  itself  cost  $46,000.  It  must 
be  a  large  one. 

—The  New  Hall  at  Chapel  Hill 
was  dedicated  at  the  last  Com- 
mencement in  a  speech  of  over  two 
hours  by  the  Hon.  Paul  C.  Cameron. 

— There  is  no  course  in  Natural 
History  at  Richmond  College,  and 
the  subjects  seem  to  be  treated  only 
incidentally  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

— Wake  Forest  College  grad- 
uates 14  this  year.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  students  on  the  catalogue  is  144. 
A  larger  number  than  thi^  is  expected 
next  year. 

— There  were  14  students  from 
North  Carolina  at  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary  during  the 
session  just  ended,  this  State  ranking 
third  in  the  number  of  students. 

— Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  graduates  from  Yale  this  year, 
30  are  from  New  York  and  29  from 
Connecticut.  The  majority  are  re- 
publicans, but  still,  too,  the  majority 
are  free-traders. 

—Prof.  G.  W.  Riggan,  D.  D.,  of 


the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  died  on  the  18th  of  April. 
At  their  late  meeting  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
the  trustees  of  the  Seminary  elected 
Rev.  J.  R.  Sampey,  of  Ala.,  as  assist- 
ant instructor  for  one  year. 

— Union  College,  New  York,  has 
graduated  many  distinguished  men  ; 
among  them  is  Ex-President  Arthur. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  since 
1797  is  4,547.  Ex-President  Arthur 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Presidency. 

— The  Catholic  University,  pro- 
jected last  year  by  the  Council  of 
prelates  at  Baltimore,  and  endowed 
with  $200,000  to  start  with  by  a 
New  York  lady,  has  been  established 
at  Washington  City,  65  acres  having 
been  purchased  on  the  heights  two 
miles  from  the  Capitol. 

— Kinston  College  is  fast  climb- 
ing to  the  front  rank  among  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  State.  It  has  a 
stout  patronage,  representing  fifteen 
counties  ;  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  students  attended  during  the  year 
just  closed.  Col.  John  N.  Staples 
delivered  the  address  at  the  Com- 
mencement. 


LITERARY  GOSS/P. 


— ALTHOUGH  the  "  Poets'  Corner  " 
of  Westminster  Abbey  is  somewhat 
crowded,  Coleridge  has  been  almost 
unanimously  accorded  a  niche  in  its 
wall.  James  Russell  Lowell  unveiled 
the  bust  on  the  occasion  of  his  canon- 


ization, and  delivered  the  address, 
which  is  pronounced  by  the  Literary 
World  the  finest  eulogium  on  Cole- 
ridge yet  written. 

—Mrs.  Custer's  Boots  and  Sad- 
dles meets  with  a  rather  cool  recep- 
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tion  at  the  hands  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, though  other  English  critics  re- 
gard it  more  favorably. 

— John  H.  Ingram  will  soon  give 
to  the  press  a  monograph  on  "The 
Raven,"  in  which  he  will  discuss  ex- 
haustively the  literature  of  that  poem. 

— Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in  his 
work,  Distribution  of  Profits,  discusses 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  business 
man  of  much  experience,  the  great 
economic  questions  of  to-day — rate 
of  wages,  banking,  railways,  etc. 

— Mr.  RENAN,  according  to  the 
London  World,  is  short,  fat,  and 
"  keg-shaped,"  and  burdened  with  a 
nose  elephantine  in  its  proportions, 
his  exterior  forming  quite  a  contrast 
to  his  charming  manners,  beautiful 
imagery  and  style. 

— The  Century  Club,  of  New  York, 
recently  appointed  a  committee  to 
solicit  subscriptions  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
poet  Bryant.  The  money  is  coming 
in  quickly,  and  the  monument  will 
soon  be  erected.  However,  his  mem- 
ory will  be  perpetuated  by  a  monu- 
ment " cere perennius" — his  poems. 

—  The  New  South  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  just  written  by  Mr.  Carl 
Schurz  after  his  return  from  a  trip 
through  the  South,  in  which  he 
shows  that  the  "  Confederate  brig- 
adier "  is  not  the  "bugbear  "  North- 
ern demagogues  would  have  him  to 
be  and  endeavors  to  efface  from  the 
minds  of  Northern  people  their 
prejudices  against  the  South. 

— The  North  American  Review  for 
June,  contains  quite  an  edifying 
article  on  what  women  should  wear. 
After  many    ingenious  arguments, 


she  (for  the  author  must  be  a 
woman)  concludes  that  pantaloons 
are  the  most  appropriate,  healthy, 
and  becoming  garments  for  the  ladies. 
May  her  ideas  remain  where  they 
originated  and  find  slow  acceptance 
in  this  land  of  white,  pink,  blue  mus- 
lins, lawns,  et  cetera. 

— Francis  J.  Fargus,  better  known 
as  "  Hugh  Conway,"  died  May  15th 
at  the  age  of  37.  He  was  originally 
an  auctioneer,  but-  devoted  his  spare 
moments  to  literary  work.  As  a  re- 
sult, his  first  book,  Called  Back,  ap- 
peared and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hit  the  public  fancy.  His  second, 
Dark  Days  w 'as  so  popular  that  160,- 
000  copies  were  sold  the  first  fort- 
night after  publication  ;  but  after  he 
had  worked  his  way  up  from  his  ob- 
scure position  and  acquired  a  name 
and  fortune,  death  struck  him  down 
in  the  prime  of  his  intellectual 
strength.  His  last  work,  Carristons 
Gift,  will  appear  in  the  June  numbers 
of  Harper  s  Bazar. 

— General  Grant,  it  seems,  has 
defeated  the  doctors,  disappointed 
the  newspapers,  and  written  a  book. 
We  have  not  read  his  book,  but  hard- 
ly imagine  that  a  book  written  under 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
General  has  labored  lately,  when  the 
most  of  his  attention  was  necessarily 
given  to  expectorating  mucus,  would 
be  marked  by  any  excellence  of  style. 
His  ground  has  been  pretty  well 
covered  by  the  numerous  works  on 
the  same  subjects  which  have  gone 
before.  The  circulation  of  his  work 
will  probably  be  considerable,  many 
buying  it  from  curiosity,  if  from  no 
other  motive. 
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— It  is  believed  that  at  no  time  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  the  inactivity  in 
the  book  trade  been  so  great  and  so 
general  as  it  is  now. 

— Joel  Chandler  Harris  was 
born  in  Eatonton,  Middle  Georgia, 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1848.  He 
lives  in  simplicity  about  three  miles 
from  Atlanta. 

— James  Anthony  Froude,  with 
his  son  Mr.  Ashley  Froude,  lately  com- 
pleted a  five  months'  tour  of  the 
world,  one  section  of  which  lay  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  New  York_ 
The  name  of  this    "  first  of  living 


writers  of  English  prose  "  rhymes 
not  with  cloud,  but  with  mood,  so 
the  "Lounger"  of  The  Critic  says. 

— Mr.  Ruskin  resigned  the  Slade 
Professorship  of  Art  at  Oxford  on 
account  of  the  vote  of  convocation 
sanctioning  vivisection  in  the  physi- 
ological laboratory  of  the  University. 

— Taken  altogether,  as  a  poet,  a 
dramatist,  a  novelist,  and  satirical 
writer,  Victor  Hugo,  sole  survivor  of 
the  ancient  master  poets  who  dared 
to  castigate  kings,  is  certainly  the 
greatest  figure  in  the  Aryan  literature 
of  this  century. — N.  Y.  Times. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


The  Sun  is  Blue. —  Prof.  S.  P. 
Langley,  of  Alleghany  Observatory, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
England,  April  17th,  a  lecture  on 
"Sunlight  and  the  Earth's  Atmos- 
phere." It  is  published  in  full  in 
Science  of  May  29th,  and  a  more  in- 
teresting lecture  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
of.  "  We  appear  to  have  no  roof 
over  our  heads  and  to  see  the  sun's 
face  daily ;  while  the  fact  is  that,  if 
we  do  not  see  that  we  have  a  roof 
over  our  heads  in  our  atmosphere, 
and  do  not  think  of  it  as  one,  it  is 
because  it  seems  so  transparent  and 
colorless.  It  is  not  transparent,  as  it 
appears,  and  this  seeming  colorless- 

6 


ness  is  a  sort  of  delusion  of  our  senses, 
owing  to1  which  we  have  never-  in 
all  our  lives  seen  the  true  color  of  the 
sun,  which  is  in  reality  blue  rather 
than  white,  as  it  looks  ;  so  that  this 
air  all  about  and  above  us  is  acting 
like  a  colored  glass  roof  over  our 
heads,  or  a  sort  of  optical  sieve,  hold- 
ing back  the  excess  of  blue  in  the 
original  sunlight,  and  letting  only  the 
white  sift  down  to  us."  This  conclu- 
sion was  first  suggested  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  sun's  spectrum,  but  it 
was  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of 
that  spectrum  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Whitney  and  at  its  summit,  where 
about  one-half  of  the  atmosphere  lay 
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below,  and  of  course  could  not  effect 
the  sunlight  by  selective  absorption. 
From  data  gained  in  this  comparison, 
it  was  easy  to  complete  the  effect  of 
the  remaining  half  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  so  infer  how  the  sun  would 
look  to  one  on  the  surface  of  the 
aerial  ocean. 

Bumble-bees  and  Red  Clover. — 
Sir  John  Lubbock  has  taught  us  that 
honey-bees  are  possessed  of  the 
aesthetic  sense,  preferring  blue  to  all 
other  colors.  They  carry  their  pref- 
erences still  further,  and  habitually 
visit  certain  flowers  for  nectar  and 
quite  as  habitually  neglect  others 
whose  nectar  may  be  as  sweet  and 
abundant.  The  white  clover  they 
are  fond  of,  but  red  clover — let  it  not 
be  named  to  a  well-reared  honey-bee. 
True,  he  will  sometimes  suck  its  nec- 
tar through  a  hole  cut  in  the  side  of 
the  flower  by  the  bumble-bee,  or 
when  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
cutting  down  of  a  neighboring  field 
of  his  favorite ;  so  Mr.  Darwin  ob- 


served in  England.  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  the  honey-bee  has  never 
been  known  to  suck  red  clover  in  the 
United  States  or  in  New  Zealand, 
though  often  in  Germany.  The 
bumble-bee's  preferences  are  just  the 
opposite.  White  clover  he  despises  ; 
red  clover  is  his  favorite.  And  what 
is  more,  red  clover  seems  partial  to 
the  bumble-bee.  It  soon  dies  out  if 
cut  off  from  his  visits.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  grow  red  clover 
to  advantage  in  New  Zealand,  and, 
now  that  the  cause  is  attributed 
rightly  to  the  fact  that  bumble-bees 
are  not  found  there,  they  are  being 
imported  into  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  fertilizing  the  flowers  by 
carrying  the  pollen  of  one  blossom 
to  the  stigma  of  another  as  they 
crawl  in  and  out  of  them.  Mr.  Dar- 
win tried  an  experiment  :  100  flower 
heads  of  red  clover  protected  by.  a 
net  did  not  yield  a  single  seed,  while 
ioo  heads  on  plants  growing  outside 
produced  2,720. 


IN  AND  ABOUT 


Dr.  William  Royall  preached  in 
Scotland  Neck  on  the  10th  of  May. 

President  Taylor  and  Rev.  R.  T. 
Vann  attended  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Chowan  Association. 

Wake  Forest  College,  where 
more  education  to  the  dollar  is  given 
than  in  any  similar  institution  we 
know  of. — Prof.  Shenvin,  of  Boston, 
in  Musical  Herald, 


THE  COLLEGE. 


Rev.  D.  W.  Herring  filled  pastor 
Vann's  pulpit  on  the  Sunday  evening 
preceding  Commencement.  He  sails 
for  the  Middle  Kingdom  September 
next. 

REV.  A.  C.  Dixon  visited  his  alma 
mater  not  long  since  and  delighted 
us  with  a  charming  sermon.  He  is 
making  a  fine  record  in  Baltimore,  but 
we  need  him  in  the  Old  North  State. 
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June  16th  a  number  of  Wake 
Foresters  left  for  Black  Mountain. 

It  is  given  up  that  Wake  Forest  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  -North 
Carolina. 

The  average  number  of  students 
having  exclusively  preparatory  studies 
during  the  past  session  has  been  less 
than  five. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Watson  preached  for 
Mr.  Vann  Sunday  morning  after 
Commencement.  The  latter  occupied 
the  pulpit  in  the  evening. 

Judge  W.  T.  Faircloth,  of  Golds- 
boro,  was  elected  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Association  to  address 
them  next  Commencement. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Barker  has  been  elected 
by  the  Faculty  as  Librarian  for  the 
next  fall  term,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Boushall, 
Superintendent  of  Reading  Room. 

The  closing  exercises  of  Prof.  Bag- 
ley's  school  tock  place  Friday,  June 
5th.  Ice-cream,  skaiing,  and  chat 
were  indulged  in  at  night.  Music 
was  furnished  by  the  "  Mozart  Club." 

We  have  seen  no  college  com- 
mencement programme  that  equals 
in  picturesque  and  artistic  beauty  that 
of  the  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  to 
beheld  June  9-1 1. —  The  Examiner, 
New  York. 

The  College  Museum  is  increasing 
in  value  almost  every  day.  The 
students  and  friends  of  the  College 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  if  they 
be  only  thoughtful  in  this  regard,  can 
greatly  swell  the  number  of  valuable 
specimens  during  the  summer.  The 
College  will  bear  all  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. 


The  sons  of  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  all  denominations  will  hereaf- 
ter receive  tuition  free  at  Wake  For- 
est College.  So  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees voted  at  their  late  meeting. 

Death  visited  the  family  of  Dr. 
J.  B.  Powers  on  Thursday,  the  nth, 
and  gathered  his  youngest  son  into 
its  icy  embrace.  The  bereaved  pa- 
rents have  our  warmest  sympathy,  but 
"  it  is  well  with  the  child." 

The  printed  report  of  Prof.  W.  G. 
Simmons,  Treasurer  of  the  College, 
bearing  date  of  May  1st,  shows  total 
receipts  for  the  Endowment  in 
1 884— '85 ,  $2,04.6.12  ;  receipts  from 
interest  and  rents,  $7,709.66;  and  a 
total  Endowment  of  $102,879.82. 

At  the  present  writing,  silence 
broods  over  the  campus,  and  no 
longer  the  quick  steps  and  joyful 
shouts  of  the  boys  are  heard.  But 
let  it  be,  for  the  bees  will  return  to 
the  hive  early  in  September  in  in- 
creased numbers. 

THE  prospects  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  next  session 
are  very  fair.  The  Faculty  are  going 
to  devote  a  large  part  of  their  vaca- 
tion to  bringing  about  this  end.  Will 
not  all  the  friends  of  the  College 
make  special  effort  in  the  same  di- 
rection ? 

WITHIN  the  last  year  $420  worth 
of  books  have  been  added  to  our 
Library,  and  forty-eight  papers  and 
periodicals  have  been  regularly  re- 
ceived in  the  Reading  Room.  More 
than  4,000  volumes  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Library  during  the 
session,  the  department  of  history 
leading. 
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The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  elected  editors  of  The  Student 
for  next  year:  Eu.,  0.  F.Thomp- 
son, Senior  Editor;  R.  H.  White- 
head, Associate  ;  J.  E.  Vann,  Business 
Manager.  Phi.,  E.  H.  McCullers, 
Senior  Editor  ;  Jacob  Stewart,  Asso- 
ciate ;  E.  P.  Ellington,  Business  Man- 
ager. 

Rrof.  L.  W.  Bagley  will  shortly 
leave  Wake  Forest  for  Littleton  to 
take  charge  of  an  Academy  there. 
Our  village  and  Sunday-school  sus- 
tain a  great  loss  in  his  departure. 
However,  the  Littleton  people  are 
to  be  congratulated.  He  is  a  ripe 
scholar,  an  experienced  and  efficient 
instructor,  and  a  model  Christian 
gentleman. 

Thursday  morning  at  9  o'clock 
of  Commencement  week,  a  re-organ- 
ization of  the  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist Students'  Aid  Association  was 
effected.  A  large  number  of  life  and 
annual  members  were  enrolled.  A 
new  board  of  directors  were  elected 
and  new  officers.  Rev.  R.  T.  Vann, 
Wake  Forest,  is  President,  and  W. 
C.  Powell,  Wake  Forest,  Treasurer. 
The  objects  of  this  Association  are 
set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  Education  Board,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  pay  the  board  and  washing 
of  worthy  young  preachers,  had  thirty- 
four  under  its  patronage  during  the 
past  session.  At  its  last  meeting, 
June  4th,  the  Board  in  view  of  its 
debt  did  not  feel  in  position  at  that 
time  to  continue  aid  to  the  twenty- 
odd  of  these  who  will  return  in  the 
fall,  but  appointed  a  committee  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  encourage  appli- 
cants for  aid  from  among  these  ac- 


cording as  money  is  collected  and 
the  prospect  seems  du ring  the  vacation . 

The  following  are  the  representa- 
tives chosen  for  the  next  Anniversary  : 
Eu.  Orator,  J.  L.  White,  Winston  ; 
debaters,  J.  D.  Boushall,  Camden 
county,  and  W.  P.  Stradley,  Oxford  ; 
J.  W.  Tayloe,  Hertford  county  ;  Sec- 
retary. Phi.  Orator,  Charles  E. 
Brewer,  Wake  Forest ;  debaters,  Jacob 
Stewart,  Davie  county,  and  J.  B. 
Carlyle,  Robeson  county,  E.  H.  Mc- 
Cullers, Clayton,  President.  This  is 
a  good  team  and  the  battle  of  words 
will  be  lively. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

Monday  evening,  June  8th,  the  fair, 
the  young,  and  the  old  gathered  from 
all  directions  into  Memorial  Hall  to 
hear  the  youthful  Ciceros  in  the 
contest  for  the  Declamation  Medal. 

The  young  gentlemen  showed 
much  natural  ability  in  speaking,  and 
received  many  flattering  compliments 
from  the  very  appreciative  audience. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of 
the  evening : 

(1)  W.  P.  Stradley,  Oxford,  subject, 
"  My  Mother,  My  Country,  My  God  ;" 
(2)  S.  P.  Thompson,  Lincoln  county, 
subject,  "  Maid  of  Orleans ;"  (3)  E. 
J.  Justice,  Rutherford  county,  sub- 
ject, "  Hostility  to  Truth  ;"  (4)  J.  D. 
Newton,  Clinton,  subject,  "  Curran 
in  Defence  of  Orr (5)  Claude 
Kitchin,  Scotland  Neck,  subject, 
"  Emmett's  Defense  ;"  (6)  G.  T.  Wat- 
kins,  Oak  Hill,  subject,  "  Oppressed 
Ireland  ;"  (7)  G.  C.  Thompson,  Apex, 
subject,  "The  South  Faithful  to  Her 
Duties;"  (8)  W.  J.  Sholar,  Raleigh, 
subject,   "  Surry's  Dream  ;"  (9)  C.  E. 
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Brewer,  Wake  Forest,  subject,  "  Curse 
of  Regulus;"  (10)  D.  O.  McCullers, 
Clayton,  subject,  "Southern  Chiv- 
alry;" (u)  Oscar  Haywood,  Mt. 
Gilead,  subject,  "  Regulus  to  the 
Carthaginians;"  (12)  J.  W.  Lynch, 
Leaksville,  subject,  "  Our  Confeder- 
ate Dead." 

The  judges,  Messrs.  W.  D.  Tran- 
tham,  G.  W.  Blount,  and  Capt.  J. 
H.  Lawrence  awarded  the  palm  to 
Mr.  Stradley. 

This  declamation  is  the  beginning 
of  a  different  kind  of  oratory  at  this 
place.  Spouting  "  and  theatrical  ren- 
ditions will  be  gladly  turned  over  to 
the  artificial  speaker,  and  our  good 
citizens  will  not,  we  hope,  be  aroused 
at  midnight  by  the  sounds  of  "  FIRE  ! 
FIRE!"  for  the  faculty  had  very  re- 
cently decided  that  "  naturalness  " 
of  delivery  shall  be  the  standard  of 
decision. 

Teusday  morning,  June  9th,  the 
campus  was  made  resonant  with  hap- 
py greetings  and  merry  laughter  of 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College 
from  various  parts  of  the  State  ;  aLo 
the  sweet  music  of  Kesnich's  must 
admirable  band  chimed  in  with  all 
and  made  the  day  give  promise  of 
one  of  the  happiest  Commencements 
ever  realized  here.  The  morning  of 
this  day  was  set  apart  for  the  work  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

At  8  o'clock  p.  m.  we  assembled  to 
get  a  "  feast  of  fat  things  "  given  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Sanderlin,  of  Pasquotank 
county,  and  we  got  it.  This  gentle- 
man needs  no  praise  here  ;  his  name  is 
enough  to  make  this  State  and  others 
know  that  we  had  our  "  feast." 

After  a  pleasant    reminiscence  of 


bygone  school  days,  Mr.  Sanderlin 
announced  as  his  subject,  "  The  Sug- 
gestions, Inspirations,  and  Experi- 
ences of  Farming  and  a  Farmer's 
Life,  an  Antidote  to  many  of  the 
Evils  and  Injurious  Tendencies  of 
the  Times." 

He  wanted  first  to  magnify  his 
calling. 

(1)  Farmin-g  is  an  antidote  to  the 
superficiality  and  hollowness  of  the 
age.    There  is  no  sham   in  farming 

(2)  It  is  an  antidote  to  the  short- 
ness of  life,  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  age. 

(3)  The  dissipation  and  excesses 
of  the  present  time  are  discouraged 
by  farming. 

(4)  Farming  checks  the  centraliza- 
tion tendency,  and  also  monopolies. 
Under  this  head  Mr.  Sanderlin  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  South  should 
never  become  an  exclusively  manu- 
facturing people. 

(5)  It  discourages  atheism. 

Lastly,  It  is  a  remedy  for  domestic 
infidelity,  and  for  the  great  number 
of  divorces  of  the  present  day.  The 
address  was  replete  with  witty  say- 
ings and  classical  allusions  ;  and  we 
went  away  thinking  better  things  of 
farming. 

THE  ALUMNI  BANQUET 

was  held  in  the  Reading  Room  imme- 
diately after  the  address.  Rev.  R.  T. 
Vann  presided.  Dr.  J.  B.  Powers  de- 
livered an  address  of  welcome,  to 
which  Mr.  John  E.  Ray,  President  of 
the  Association,  replied.  Dr.  T.  H. 
Pritchard  asked  the  divine  blessing 
on  the  repast.  When  ice-cream,  ba- 
nanas, nuts,  etc.,  had  received  due 
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attention,  the  following  gentlemen 
responded  to  toasts  :  George  W. 
Blount,  Esq.,  and  W.  H.  Pace,  Esq. — 
The  Alumni  Banquet  here  and  else- 
where ;  Prof.  Poteat  and  Dr.  Pritch- 
ard — The  Wake  Forest  Student  ; 
Dr.  Hufham  and  Rev.  Mr.  McMana- 
way —  Our  relations  to  the  Univer- 
sity ;  W.  D.  Trantham,  Esq.,  and  W. 
E.  Daniel,  Esq.  — The  Politician  ; 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Beckwith  and  V/.  J. 
Ferrell —  Preparatory  Department  in 
our  Colleges  ;  Dr.  John  Mitchell  and 
Rev.  Mr  J.  R.  Jones —  Our  Future 
Rulers,  the  Women ;  Pres.  Taylor 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Gwaltney — The  Gym- 
nasium. Rev.  Messrs.  F.  M.  Ellis, 
D.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  and  I.  T.  Tictr 
enor,  D.  D.,  of  Atlanta,  made  happy 
addresses. 

Wednesday  Morning. —  We  are 
indebted  to  The  News  and  Observe?' 
for  this  part  of  our  report. 

At  11:30  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  faculty, 
trustees,  alumni  and  students  marched 
into  Wingate  Memorial  Hall  in  ex- 
cellent order. 

After  prayer  by  Dr.  Pritchard,  Pres- 
ident Taylor  introduced  Hon.  R.  F. 
Armfield,  of  Statesville,  N.  C.,  who 
had  been  invited  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress before  the  Euzelian  and  Philo- 
mathesian  Literary  Societies. 

Mr.  Armfield  said  that  he  appeared 
without  any  written  address,  and 
had  chosen  as  his  subject,  "  Educa- 
tion ;  its  Present  Condition  and  Fu- 
ture Prospects."  He  said  that  North 
Carolina  was  not  so  backward  in  edu- 
cation as  the  census  reports  claimed. 
North  Carolinians,  unlike  their  ever 
sharp  neighbors,  the  Yankees,  are 
too  modest  to  own  that  they  know 
anything.     North   Carolina  has  de- 


stroyed the  private  schools  by  estab- 
lishing the  free-school  system.  This 
is  right  and  she  must  keep  them  up, 
giving  all  her  sons  a  good  English 
education.  It  is  not  the  State's  duty 
to  give  to  all  a  classical  education. 
If  it  is  worth  having,  it  is  worth  work- 
ing for.  Don't  force  a  boy  to  study 
Latin  and  Greek  when  his  laziness 
and  blockheadedness  will  not  allow 
him  to  take  it.  A  boy  must  have 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  own 
mind.  This  idea  of  brilliancy  leads 
many  to  destruction.  Everything 
must  be  accomplished  by  labor.  Pov- 
erty is  no  excuse  or  bar  in  attaining 
an  education. 

The  address  was  instructive  and 
filled  with  much  that,  if  followed  by 
the  young  men,  will  lead  to  great 
and  good  results.  The  frequent  ap- 
plause of  the  audience  showed  its 
pleasure  and  appreciation. 

After  the  address  President  Tay- 
lor arose  and  said  that  there  had  been 
a  trial  in  progress  during  the  last  ten 
months,  and  the  jury  had  rendered 
their  verdict,  and  now  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  pronounce  sen- 
tence on  several  young  gentlemen. 

Justice  Merrimon  then,  in  a  neat 
little  speech,  presented  the  following 
young  gentlemen  with  the  medals 
they  had  won  : 

Declamation  medal,  to  W.  P.  Strad- 
ley,  Oxford  ;  Student  Essay  medal, 
W.  C.  Allen,  Halifax  county  ;  Greek 
medal,  R.  H.  Whitehead,  Salisbury; 
Latin  medal,  G.  C.  Thompson,  Apex  ; 
French  medal,  A.  T.  Robertson, 
Statesville. 

The  Euzelian  and  Philomathesian 
Societies  each  offer  two  medals — one 
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to  the  member  who  makes  the  most 
improvement  in  oratory  and  debate, 
the  other  for  the  best  essay. 

On  behalf  of  the  Philomathesian 
Society,  Maj.  S.  M.  Finger,  in  a  pleas- 
ant speech,  presented  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
Thomson,  Clinton,  N.  C,  the  medal 
for  most  improvement  in  oratory,  and 
to  Mr.  J.  B.  Pruitt,  Franklinton,  N. 

C,  the  essay  medal. 

For  the  Euzelian  Society,  Justice 
W.  N.  H.  Smith,  with  a  few  happy 
remarks,  presented  the  improvement 
medal  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Corbett,  Cleve- 
land county,  N.  C,  and  the  essay 
medal  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Hendren,  Alexan- 
der county,  N.  C. 

Afterthe  benediction  by  Dr.  Skinner 
the  audience  dispersed. 

Wednesday  Night. — A  very  large 
congregation  came  together  to  hear 
the  famous  preacher,  Rev.  F.  M.  Ellis, 

D.  D.,  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Whitfield, 
Dr.  Overby,  and  President  Taylor 
assisted  in  the  exercises.  The  text 
was  001.3:23,24.  He  spoke  with 
great  power  on  the  "  importance  of 
putting  your  whole  soul  into  your 
work,"  illustrating  it  with  thrilling 
incidents  from  the  wide  field  of  his 
reading,  and  endowing  it  with  the 
warmth  and  life  of  his  own  earnest 
nature.  Our  attempt  at  a  synopsis 
as  he  proceeded  proved  wholly  futile, 
and  we  now  the  more  readily  leave  it 
untouched,  because  the  sermon  will 
soon  be  published  in  full  in  the  Bib- 
lical Recorder.  It  was  a  real  sermon, 
and  produced  a  profound  impression. 
Many  an  overpowered  hearer,  bewail- 
ing his  superficiality  and  trifling  in 
the  past,  consecrated  himself  afresh 
to  the   work  of    blessing  mankind. 


The  sermon  occupied  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  in  its  delivery. 

Thursday  Morning.  —  We  clip 
again  from  The  News  and  Observer  : 

THE  EXERCISES. 

At  1 1  o'clock  the  people  who  had 
assembled  to  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  semi-centennial  com- 
mencement, began  to  fill  the  spacious 
chapel,  which  has  ample  seating  ca- 
pacity for  1,500  people.  The  scene 
was  a  bright  one,  and  the  gentlemen 
who  graced  the  stage  returned  the 
kind  glances  of  the  ^spectators,  while 
Kesnich's  string  band  rolled  out  its 
merry  music  from  the  gallery  over 
the  entrance. 

It  was  precisely  11:30  o'clock,  and 
every  seat  in  the  great  auditorium 
was  filled  when  Prof.  Charles  E.  Tay- 
lor, President  of  the  College,  walked 
to  the  rostrum  and  said  :  "  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  bid  you  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  fiftieth  Commence- 
ment of  Wake  Forest  College.  The 
skies  are  bright  in  fancy  as  well  as  in 
fact,  and  the  genial  summer  sunshine 
joins  with  us  in  giving  gladsome 
greeting  to  the  graduating  class." 
He  announced  the  prayer  by  Rev. 
Dr.  F.  M.  Ellis,  of  Baltimore.  The 
prayer  was  a  beautiful  one  and  hearty 
thanks  were  given  for  the  gracious 
Providence  which  had  given  the  Col- 
lege half  a  century  of  life  and  useful- 
ness. 

THE  ADDRESSES. 

The  addresses  of  the  graduates  be- 
gan. There  were  fourteen  graduates, 
but  seven  were  excused  from  speak- 
ing. Those  presented  theses  instead. 
Their  names  and  subjects  of  theses 
were :    J.  B.  Harrell,  Gates  county, 
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"Change;"  J.  J.  Hendren,  Alexander 
county,  "An  Apology  for  State 
Pride  ;"  J.  W.  Hendren,  Alexander 
county,  "  Devotion  to  Principle  ;"  A. 
T.  Hord,  Cleveland  county,  "  Fixed 
Purpose ;"  J.  M.  Lucas,  Marlboro 
county,  S.  C,  "  Things  Material  and 
Immaterial ;"  J.  B.  Pruitt,  Franklin 
county,  "  Literary  Tastes  ;"  E.  Ward, 
Robeson  county,  "  The  English  Ques- 
tion." 

The  graduates  were  a  particularly 
intelligent  party  of  young  men,  and 
certainly  acquitted  themselves  in  a 
highly  creditable  manner.  The  ad- 
dresses were  short  in  nearly  all  cases. 

The  salutatory  was  by  W.  W.  Hold- 
ing, of  Wake  Forest,  whose  remarks 
were  very  much  out  of  the  usual  style, 
free  and  graceful,  with  sufficient  of 
the  poetic  to  add  a  charm.  He  spoke 
good  and  kindly  words  of  his  class, 
which  were  heartily  received,  and  he 
was  appropriately  rewarded  with  flow- 
ers. Indeed,  none  of  the  speakers 
could  complain  of  any  scarcity  of 
buds  and  blossoms,  for  besides  these 
which  were  given  them,  the  great  hall 
was  filled  with  fresh  faces  of  the  fair 
sex,  with  the  most  approving  smiles. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Conrad,  of  Forsyth 
county,  chose  as  a  subject,  "Act, 
Act,  in  the  Living  Present,"  and 
clearly  proved  the  absolute  necessity 
of  present  action  and  grasp  of  affairs 
if  any  one  desires  success.  His  ad- 
dress received  deserved  applause. 

"  Clogs  to  National  Progress  "  was 
the  subject  which  Mr.  E.  F.  Eddins, 
of  Wake  Forest,  chose,  and  he  really 
handled  it  very  well,  his  speech  show- 
ing thought  on  the  subject.  He 
grasped  the  "terrible  tariff  question  " 


fearlessly,  and  touched  on  the  matters 
which  check  the  progress  of  the  nation 
and  bring  danger  in  their  train. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Beam,  of  Cleveland 
county,  took  a  peep  into  the  future 
in  a  very  witty,  and  yet  particularly 
pleasing  address  on  the  "  Triumphs 
of  Electricity."  He  prophesied  un- 
speakable things  and  thought  that 
"  the  coming  man  "  will  have  matters 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  life  will 
be  all  green  pastures  to  him.  He 
made  all  his  hearers  believe  they  had 
been  born  too  soon,  and  hope  they 
might  be  spared  to  see  the  "electric 
future." 

"  Hero-worship,"  something  quite 
popular  in  these  days,  as  of  olden 
time,  was  described  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Allen,  of  Halifax  county.  He  saw 
much  merit  in  it,  and  said  it  elevated 
the  worshiper  as  well  as  the  wor- 
shiped. It  gave  a  standard  for  glo- 
rious deeds  and  thoughts.  It  was  a 
capital  address,  and  as  he  showed 
clearly  the  conceit  of  some  alleged 
great  men,  he  won  hearty  laughter 
from  his  auditors.  He  depicted  the 
future  of  many  imitators  to  follow 
their  illustrious  patterns. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Hunter,  of  Wake  county, 
handled  his  theme,  "The  Reforma- 
tion," in  a  vigorous  style,  and  depicted 
the  deeds  of  the  great  men  who  in- 
augurated and  so  successfully  carried 
out  that  grand  plan  of  moral  improve- 
ment. 

The  valedictorian  of  the  class  was 
Mr.  A.  T.  Robertson,  of  Iredell 
county,  whose  theme  was  "  Hcec  ohm 
me  minis se  juvabit."  He  was  suffering 
from  hoarseness,  and  Pres.  Taylor 
apologized  for  him.    His  voice  was 
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low,  but  his  style  was  good,  and  his 
subject  excellently  well  handled.  His 
allusions  were  feeling,  as  he  sketched 
the  years  spent  at  college,  and  ex- 
pressed hopes  for  the  future.  Yet 
th-re  was  much  of  wit  in  his  address. 

The  band  played  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  as  the  orator  concluded,  and 
President  Taylor  read  the  lists  of  pro- 
ficients in  the  several  "schools"  of 
the  College. 

The  follow  ing  record  of  punctuality 
was  read  :  Absent  from  no  duty  dur- 
ing the  past  term,  D.  A.  Davis,  J.  R. 
Pendergrass,  R.  W.  Watson  ;  absent 
from  no  duty  during  the  past  session, 
Abner  Aydlett,  Jr.,  F.  L.  Merritt,  D. 
A.  Pittard;  absent  from  no  duty 
during  the  past  two  sessions,  W.  T. 
Flake. 

THE  FINAL  SCENES. 

President  Taylor  in  conclusion  ad- 
dressed the  graduates  as  he  presented 
the  diplomas,  and  his  remarks  were 
particularly  sensible  and  pointed. 
He  gave  some  excellent  advice  to  the 
young  men  who  stood  in  a  long  line 
before  him,  and  wished  them  all  the 
success  that  life  can  bring.  He  asked 
them  all  to  be  true  always  to  Wake 
Forest  which  to  them  had  been  such 
a  true  and  tender  alma  mater. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  E.  Skinner  made  some 
remarks  of  a  congratulatory  charac- 
ter, upon  the  beauty  of  the  day,  the 
good  order  maintained  and  the  brev- 
ity of  the  addresses.  Dr.  Skinner  be- 
came quite  witty  as  he  went  on  and 
complimented  everything  in  sight  or 
sound.  In  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  he  said  their  meeting  was 
one  of  the  most  profitable  ever  held. 
All  the  news  was  good  news.  Every 


dollar  of  the  $102,000  endowment 
fund  was  safe,  and  would  be  kept  so. 
He  said  the  Trustees  had  scored  two 
successes ;  they  had  made  no  D.  D.'s 
or  LL.  D.'s,  as  this  was  a  "locust 
year,"  and  it  was  best  not  to  have 
too  many  troubles  at  one  time.  This 
remark  produced  a  great  laugh,  in 
which  Dr.  Skinner  of  course  joined. 
He  said  a  wise  act  of  the  Trustees 
was  the  giving  of  free  tuition  to  the 
sons  of  ministers  of  all  denominations 
(applause).  In  conclusion  Dr.  Skin- 
ner asked  God's  blessing  upon  the  T 
College,  and  then  offered  the  formal 
benediction. 

Fourteen  full-fledged  graduates 
stepped  down  from  the  rostrum  with 
diplomas  in  hand  and  mingled  with  the 
great  crowd.  No  doubt  thoughts  of 
the  past,  and  bright  anticipations  for 
the  near  future  also  crowded  their 
minds.  The  boys  in  general  had 
swelling  hopes  for  the  night  which 
always  ends  the  Commencement  in 
the  most  pleasant  manner. 

An  excursion  from  Raleigh  in  the 
evening  brought  many  more  to  add 
to  the  already  bewitching  array  of 
I  beautiful  young  ladies.    Raleigh  can 
I  always  decorate  an  occasion  with  the 
I  most  lovely  type  of  the  fair  daugh- 
ters of  North  Carolina. 

The  promenade  concert  was  the 
most  delightful  we  have  ever  had. 
I  What  more  can  we  say  ?  Our  stock  of 
adjectives  have  already  been  exhausted 
in  trying  to  describe  some  of  the  beauty 
of  the  "  rose-buds"  that  adorned  the  oc- 
casion. From  Oxford, from  Warrenton, 
from  Scotland  Neck,  from  Raleighf 
and  from  the  extreme  east  and  cen- 
tre of  our  State  they  came,  and  many 
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a  dazed  youth  now  scattered  over  our 
State,  in  reflecting  over  the  Com- 
mencement allows  his  thoughts  un- 
bridled to  wander  to  the  before  men- 


tioned places  where  doubtless  his 
heart  has  gone  visiting.  All  will  re- 
member this  Commencement  as  one 
of  the  most  Monous. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUt/iNi. 


— Another  addition  to  the  Alumni 
of  the  institution  was  made  at  the 
last  Commencement.  The  class  num- 
bered fourteen,  and  we  hope  they 
will,  to  a  man,  strive  with  the  older 
members  of  the  Association  to  make 
Wake  Forest  the  leading  institution, 
not  only  of  North  Carolina,  but  of 
the  South.  Their  degrees  are  the 
following:  Bachelor  of  Science,  H. 
B.  Conrad,  J.  M.  Lucas;  Bachelor  of 
Letters,  J.  J.  Hendren,  J.  W.  Hen- 
dren, J.  B.  Pruitt,  E.  Ward;  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  W.  C.  Allen,  J.  A, 
Beam,  E.  F.  Eddins,  J.  B.  Harrell,  A. 
T.  Hord,  J.  R.  Hunter;  Master  of 
Arts,  W.  W.  Holding,  A.  T.  Robert- 
son. 

—'54.  Rev.  T.  H.  Pritchard,  D.  D., 
of  Wilmington,  was  chief  speaker  at 
the  close  of  Prof.  C.  H.  Martin's 
school.  His  commencement  sermon 
at  Oxford  is  highly  spoken  of. 

—  71.  Mr.  W.  D.  Trantham,  of 
South  Carolina,  has  flesh  and  sense 
enough  to  make  one  of  the  best  law- 
yers in  his  State,  and  we  hear  that  he 
is  utilizing  these  two  components  of  a 
good  lawyer  to  the  very  best  of  his 
ability.  He  was  at  the  Commence- 
ment with  his  family. 


—'73.  Rev.  R.  T.  Vann,  of  Wake 
Forest,  addressed  at  their  Commence- 
ments Judson  College  and  Mount 
Vernon  Springs  Academy. 

— '74.  A  recent  issue  of  The  New 
Era,  of  Shelby,  has  this  to  say  of  Rev. 
A.  C.  Dixon  :  "  This  distinguished 
gentleman  and  Christian  worker, 
formerly  of  this  place,  but  now  of 
Baltimore,  has  been  spending  a  few 
days  visiting  his  parents  in  Shelby. 
He  preached  in  the  Baptist  church 
here  Sunday  night  one  of  the  ablest 
sermons  that  we  have  ever  heard  It 
was  from  the  same  text  from  which 
the  famous  Richard  Fuller  made  his 
crowning  pulpit  effort.  Mr.  Dixon 
is  growing  in  popularity  and  power 
every  day,  as  he  is  growing  in  conse- 
cration to  Christian  work;  and  the 
day  is  near  at  hand  when  he  will  be 
the  equal  of  any  preacher  in  the 
South." 

— '75.  W.  C.  Brewer,  Esq.,  of  Wake 
Forest,  is  a  member  of  the  education 
committee  for  Wake  county. 

—  76.  Dr.  J.  B.  Powers,  of  Wake 
Forest,  joined  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety at  its  Durham  meeting  in  May. 
He  was  appointed  to  read  a  paper  at 
the  next  meeting,  which  will  occur  in 
Newbern. 
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--78.  Nobly,  so  report  says,  did 
Mr.  W.  E.  Daniel,  of  Weldon,  acquit 
himself  in  the  literary  address  at  the 
closing  exercises  of  Louisburg  High 
School,  June  9th.  He  made  also  a  j 
capital  speech  in  the  Alumni  ban- 
quet on  Tuesday  night  of  Commence- 
ment. 

—'80.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ragsdale  is  teach-  J 
ing  at  Greenville,  N.  C. 

—'81.   Mr.  D.  B.  Reinhart,of  Thorn- 
asville,  is  a  physician.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  State  Medical  Society  in  May  | 
last. 

— '81.  D.  L.  Ward,  Esq.,  is  a  young 
lawyer  at  Wilson,  N.  C,  and  if  there  I 
is  a  more  genial  and  clever  gentleman 
than' he,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 
We  were  made  glad  by  his  presence 
during  the  Commencement. 

—  81.  Rev.  M.  V.  McDuffie,  the 
working  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
at  Henderson,  attended  the  S.  B. 
Convention  and  furnished  his  town 
paper  with  a  report  of  the  meeting. 
He  was  at  Commencement. 

—'82.  Mr.  E.  E.  Hilliard's  cata- 
logue of  the  Vine  Hill  Academy, 
Scotland  Neck,  shows  attendance  of 
49  students,  which  number  does  not 
include  the  female  department  here- 
tofore under  the  same  management. 

—  82.  Mr.  E.  G.  Beckwith,  who 
spent  the  past  year  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  was  announced  to  make 
the  address  at  the  closing  exercises  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  Newton's  school  at  Aulan- 
der,  Bertie  county,  but  through  fail- 
ure of  transportation  facilities,  did  not 
do  it. 

— '82.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions had,  on  Thursday  evening  last, 


(June  4th),  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  satisfactory  interview  with  Rev. 
D.  W.  Herring,  of  North  Carolina, 
who  has  just  taken  his  diploma  as 
"  full  graduate  "  of  the  Seminary,  and 
offered  himself  as  missionary  to 
Shanghai,  China.  The  Board  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  examina- 
tion of  Bro.  Herring  and  all  they 
could  learn  concerning  him,  and  unan- 
imously and  heartily  made  the  ap- 
pointment.— Religious  Herald,  Rich- 
mond. 

— '83.  Mr.  Ed.  S.  Alderman  made 
a  flying  visit  to  Wake  Forest  on  his 
way  from  the  Seminary  where  he 
has  been  studying  for  the  past  two 
years.  He  graduates  in  the  full 
course  next  year. 

—'83.  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  de- 
livered the  Memorial  address  at  Char- 
lotte ;  he  also  addressed  the  schools  at 
Gastonia,  King's  Mountain,  and  Lin- 
colnton  at  their  closing  exercises. 

—'84.  Rev.  D.  M.  Austin  is  en- 
deavoring to  rebuild  his  church,  which 
was  so  disastrously  destroyed  by  fire 
a  short  while  ago.  Mr.  Austin  is  a 
noble  young  preacher  and  bids  fair  to 
stand  among  the  very  highest  in  the 
ministry. 

— '84.  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  pastor  at 
Smithville,  N.  C,  has  suffered  from 
ill  health  recently,  having  among 
other  things  an  attack  of  diphtheria. 
He  will  seek  a  field  in  the  middle  or 
western  portion  of  the  State.  He 
attended  the  Commencement. 

— '84.  Commencement  had  not  suf- 
ficient attractions  to  halt  Mr.  A.  M. 
Redfearn  on  his  way  home  from  the 
Medical  College  in   Brooklyn.  He 
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stopped  and  remained  here  a  few 
days,  however,  and  we  were  very 
much  gratified  by  his  visit.  He  re- 
turns at  the  opening  of  the  next  term 
of  the  Medical  College  to  get  his  di- 
ploma. 

— Mr.  J.  H.  Lamberth  is  announced 
as  an  English  graduate  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 


— Hon.  C.  M.  Cook,  of  Louisburg, 
delivered  an  address  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Oxford  Fe- 
male Seminary. 

— S.  E.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Lexing- 
ton, who  came  within  one  year  of  grad- 
uation, delivered  the  commencement 
address  at  Mr.  J.  T.  Alderman's  ('80) 
school  at  Fork  Church,  Davie  county. 


